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BENTLEY'S  MISCELLANY, 


THE  CORONERS  CLERK, 

BY   THE    AUXnOR   OP    "  KXPRRIRNCES   OF    A    GAOL    CHAPLAIN/* 
WITH     AN     ILLUdTEATION     BY     LEBCR. 


OBAPTKH    I, 


A     DI7CHSSS     a     DIAMOND 


i  A  R  *  R  I  N  G  8. 


^^  There  is  at*  oonti)nditi|;(  with  ner«iMiicy,  und  we  Klinuld  be  very  tcn^Br  how  wo 
cemure  tho^e  that  siibrait  to  it  ?  'Ti*  une  thin^  tti  \*e  at  lil>t?rty  to  do  what  wfs 
wiiJ,  ami  iLiiutL«r  thing  to  be  tied  up  u>  do  what  we  inu»t.** 

Sir  Rooeh  L'^Ebtramoc. 

I  wONDBR  whether  this  record  of  a  chequered  life  will  ever  come 
before  tlic  world  I  Will  credit  be  given  to  its  disclosures  ?  and  will 
lliey  avail?  will  they  warn,  deter,  console? 

At  twenty  I  found  myselt^  with  articles  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  in 
the  office  of  a  very  wary,  successful^  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
man. 

He  was  an  attorney  of  the  olden  time:  cunning,  half-educated, 
cringing,  unprincipled,  mendacious.  Similar  characters  may  exist  at 
this  day.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  being  whose  soul  was  steeped  in 
suspicion  ;  who  believed  all  would  cheat  if  tliey  could  ;  who  looked 
upon  uprightness  as  fabulous,  and  the  law  as  a  license  to  prey  on  the 
property  and  fears  of  others,  Mr*  RalTorde  was  that  valuable  and 
truly  popular  personage.  But  he  throve;  and,  as  far  as  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  means,  accompanied  by  the  utter  wreck  of  character, 
could  be  called  prosperity.  IVlr.  Raffbrde  might  be  deenieil  a  very 
thriving  personage*  The  secret  of  his  rise  may,  perhaps,  be  thus 
explained:  fie  was  a  thoroughly  reckkss  pracfUtQucr.  The  bearings 
of  no  case,  however  dark  and  dajjtardly  might  be  its  features,  de- 
terred him  from  undertaking  it.  He  quailed  before  no  rebuff  of  a 
judge,  and  no  sarcasm  of  an  oppotiing  counsel.  Libel  the  deatl, 
knowingly,  I  would  not;  but  in  musing  on  his  career  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  more  ^agitious,  base,  and  indefensible  the  cause,  the 
more  heartily  did  it  commend  itself  to  his  advocacy. 

In  the  office,  and  tlioroughly  devoted   to  its  owner's  interests, 

slaved  another  clerk,  named  Tillett,    In  him — he  was  barely  two  and- 

twenty — Rafforde  seemed   to  repose    unmeasured  confidence.     lie 

was  one  of  a  large  family ;  and  niaintainedj  such  was  his  habitual 

self*denial,  out  of  a  moderate  salary,  his  mother  and  a  blind  and 

I  decrepid  sister.     A  more  despondent,  dejected,  craven  countenance 

ras  never  owned  by  human  being  I     And  there  appeared  no  adequate 

»use  for  this  depression*     He  stood  well  with  his  employer.    How- 

ver  crabbed  or  sarcastic  Raflbrde  might  be  to  others,  he  had  always 

'«  word  of  encourage  men  t>  a  kindly  phrase  for  the  down-ca^t  Tillett. 
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Angry  as  he  might  be  with  others,  the  vials  of  his  wrath  were 
never  poured  out  on  his  humble  and  industrious  familiar.  The  ex* 
ception  was  too  raai  ked  to  escape  notice.  I  ventured,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  allude  to  it ;  it  was  a  dark,  bleak,  winter's  day,  and  the 
willing  slave  had  been  toiling  in  the  office  for  thirteen  hours  conti- 
nuously, over  a  mortgage  i*hich  required  iinniediate  execution*  All 
at  once  he  lagged, — ^his  physical  powers  gave  way, — blindness  seized 
him  ;  he  tottered  feebly  from  his  seat,  and  declared  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  the  parchment  it  was  his  business  to  engross,  I  spoke  to 
him  :  he  returned  no  answer — looked  piteously  around  him — began 
to  mutter  hastily  and  incoherently  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor.  I  raised  him — applied  restoratives — and,  when  he 
had  somewhat  rallied,  counselled  rest  and  refreshment* 

*'No,"  said  he,  resuming  his  pen^and  again  bending  himself  to  his 
unwelcome  task.  '*  no  rest  for  the  guilty  man ;  let  him  toil  till  he 
dies." 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  1  bright  days  are  in  store  for  you,  Tillett.     Your 
employer   conBdes  in  you,  applauds   you,  caresses  you,  defers  CoH^ 
you  — "  ^ 

He  looked  up,  with  quivering  lip  and,  bloodshot  eye,  and  added, 
slowly :  "  and  will  one  day  hang  you !  *' 

The  amazement  pictured  in  my  face  recalled  to  him,  I  imagine, 
his  wonted  self-possession.  With  ready  cunning  he  instantly  essayed 
to  remove  the  effect  of  his  previous  self-accusation. 

**  I  rave  !  heed  not  what  I  say.     I  will  hurry  home  and  sleep/* 

He  wrung  my  hand  and  rushed  wihily  from  the  office. 

But  I  was  by  no  means  cle*ir  that  he  did  "  rave/'  or  that  it  behoved 
me  to  pay  "no  heed  "to  his  extraordinary  admissions.  And  this 
impression  was  deepened  by  an  ejaculation  that  escaped  him  the  first 
morning  he  was  able  to  ivork  after  recovering  from  his  seizure. 

Pleased  by  some  unprompted  effort  which  I  had  made  in  his  ser* 
vice,  by  something  which  I  had  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  done^ 
or,  cautiously,  lefi  undone,  Rafl^jrde  surprised  me  with  a  hearty  ex- 
pression of  rare  approval,  and  the  reo>ark, 

"  Conduct  like  this  merits  encouragement,  and  must  have  it.  On 
Tuesday  I  go  to  the  assizes  at  Derby,  and  thence  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  Matlock.  Now,  the  latter  place  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  see ; 
and  at  the  former,  while  rvurk  is  going  on,  you  may  learn  a  lesson. 
You  shall  accompany  me,  and  I  will  bear  your  expenses  throughout. 
In  fact,  you  shall  be  my  guest.  Give  me,  I  say,  the  man,  and  not  the 
mere  machine — the  man  who  can  think,  and  plan,  and  act  for  him- 
self.    I  start  at  ^\e  to  the  minute." 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  hi*i  retreating  footsteps  become  inaudible 
when  Tillett  rushed  from  his  seat,  and  advancing  hastily  towards  me, 
Raid,  with  passionate  earnestness, 

•'Don't  trust  that  man.  Accept  no  favour  at  his  band.  False 
and  designing  in  all  he  does,  his  benefits  are  snares.  Once  place 
yourself  under  obligation  to  him,  and  you  become  his  victim  for 
life/* 

"  This  from  vou,  Tillett !  You  who  are  so  manifestly  in  Raffbrdc's 

nfidence,  and  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  his  favour  !     You  *re  jea- 

u  !— palpably  and  undeniably  jealous!  " 
No!'*  said  he,  and  his  former  vehemence  of  manner  subsidfl 
perfect  sadness,  •*  no  such  unworthy  feeling  actuates  me. 
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motives  you  cannot  fathom,  but  they  are  pure.  Yes  !  I  can  call  God 
to  witness  that  they  are  pure.  You  don't  know  thia  man.  Man,  do 
I  call  him  ?     He  is  a  demon  I  " 

"  A  flattering  observation  !  and  to  the  party  chiefly  interested  be- 
yond question  g^rati tying,  Hope  the  demon  does  not  know  what  is 
said  of  him  in  hia  absence  hy  his  confidential  clerk  !  But  to  Derby 
Iffol  Make  up  your  mind  to  double  fag,  Tillett,  for  a  week's 
hohday  I  11  have." 

"  And  at  Mr.  Raffbrde's  cost  ?  " 

*'  Most  assuredly  :  it  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  trip  that  my 
principal  bears  all  charges./* 

Thia  was  said  with  a  laugh.  It  seemed  to  grate  harshly  on  Til- 
let's  ear.  He  turned  hastily  and  almost  angrily  away.  Returning 
after  a  few  moments,  and  taking  my  hand  in  his,  he  murmured  in 
low  but  earnest  tanea^ — 

"HaslamI  Have  I  ever  deceived  you?  Has  there,  since  you 
knew  me,  been  aught  in  my  bearing  towards  you  unjust  or 
insincere?" 

*'No,  my  boy]  no  siu  of  that  kind  can  be  laid  to  your  charge.  If 
somewhat  too  melancholy  for  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  life, — and  at 
times  abominably  short  and  crusty, — a  dissembler  your  worst  enemy 
cannot  call  you," 

*'  Has  my  advice  ever  proved  selfish  or  equivocal?  " 

'* Never:  save  and  except  when  you  exhorted  me  to  be  leas  de- 
monstrative in  my  attentions  to  the  gunsmith*s  pretty  daughter* 
You  turn  away  indignantly  I  Nay,  then,  111  be  serious.  Your 
counsel  has  always  proved  salutary;  and  for  it  1  readily  own  myself 
your  debtor." 

*'  Cancel  the  obligation  by  granting  me  one  request — abandon  this 
journey.  Feign  ilhiess  ;  plead  unwillingness  to  leave  home  ;  conjure 
up  some  pretext  for  remaining  where  you  are.  Risk  offending  Raf* 
forde,  rather  than  accompany  him.  Ooce  within  his  toils,  and  you 
are  lost  1 " 

"Pooh  I  nonsense!  I  shall  go:  and  a  merry  week  I  promise  my- 
self. RafTorde's  notions  of  honesty  and  principle  may  be  somewhat 
faint  and  shadowy  r  does  it  follow  that  /  am  to  adopt  them  ?  1  dety 
him  to  mislead  me/' 

Tillett  turned  sadly  away,  remarking  in  an  under-tone, — 

*' It  is  as  I  expected — another  victim! — another,  to  the  full,  as 
self-con  fid  en  tj  and  ere  long  to  be  as  debased  and  degraded  as 
myself  I  " 

**  As  if  one  would  be  muzzled  and  led/*  was  my  muttered  aside, 
"by  mysterious  inuendoes  of  that  lugubrious  description/' 

Strange!  the  temerity  with  which  in  early  life  we  avow  crude  and 
rash  conclusions,^the  tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  them, — and 
the  chagrin  with  which,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  we  receive  the  les- 
sons of  that  stern  and  remorseless  teacher^Experience.  Who  is  it 
that  says,  well  and  wisely,  'Uhey  advise  better  who  impose  caution, 
than  they  who  would  stimulate  hope?  '* 

It  was  a  bright,  dusty,  piercing,  breezy  morning  in  i\Inrch  when 
Rafibrde  and  I  drove  into  Derby.  The  commission  had  been  opened 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  the  town  was  crowded.  It  was  a 
motley  assemblage.  There  were  to  be  seen — ^jostling  about  in  the 
throng  and  conspicuous  for  top-boots,  buckskins,  buff  waistcoats. 
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and  blue  coats  with  bright  buttons — goodly  spedmens  of  the  county 
gemlemiiii,  summoned  on  tlie  grand  jury,  and  looking  alarmingly 
solemn  and  important, ^barristers,  keen,  expectant,  and  wiry-visaged, 
with  eyes  red  as  ferrets  from  want  of  sleep  and,  perhaps;,  a  somewhat 
letigihened  AetkrufU  at  the  bar  mess, — ^gaping  and  bewildered  country 
yokels,  subpoenaed  as  witnesses,  and  even  out  of  court  palpably  all 
abroad  and  thorougldy  mystified, — uneasy  clients,  hunting  up  iheir 
attornieSj  and  looking  marvellously  impatient^  obstinate^  and  vicious, 
— and  javelin-men  marvellously  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  attire,  and  all 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  their  early  potations- 

Rare  specimens  of  the  animal  that  walks  arm-in-arm — as  man  has 
been  quiiintly  defined— may  be  met  with  in  a  country  town  during 
the  assize  week.  One  case,  which  contributed  its  full  quota  of  wit- 
nesses, rendered  that  assize  memorable,  and  jrave  occasion  to  much 
delicious  gos^jsip,  was,  that  of  a  disputed  will,  in  which  the  fluent 
Vauf^han  (afterwards  judf^e)  was  counsel.  He  represented  the 
hdrs-at-law,  and  was  retained  to  upset  tlie  wilL  The  amount  at 
stake  waa  not  large  ;  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  at  the 
utmost,  But  undue  influence,  it  was  averred,  had  been  exerted. 
Three  nephews  to  whom  the  testator  was  known  to  have  been  par- 
tial, and  the  youngest  of  whom  was  his  Gotl-child,  were  gratified 
with  legacies  of  ten  pounds  each ;  a  favourite  farming  bailiff  waa 
rewarded  for  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  by  the  liberal  remem- 
brance of  five  guineas ;  while  a  vinegar- faced  and  most  tyrannical 
housekeeper,  was  ma«le  easy  for  life  by  a  specific  legacy  of  ^ve 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  named,  moreover,  residuary  legatee. 

These  last  were  termed  •*  frightful  items  in  a  single  gentleman's 
will,"  and  were  denounced  accordingly.  Some  odd  stories  too  were 
afloat,  as  to  the  mental  condition  in  which  the  sick  man  was  found 
when  his  will  was  read  over  to  him,  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  signed  it. 

In  fact,  the  will  was  said  to  be  any  body's  rather  than  that  of  the 
party  whose  property  it  disposed  of. 

The  main  witness  for  its  validity  was  that  of  an  old  crony  of  the 
deceased,  who  had  played  cribbage  with  him  every  night  for  the 
last  dozen  years,  and  from  whom  he  had  ha<l  no  concealments.  Thi» 
person  gave  the  history  of  the  will ;  how  **  it  first  came  to  be  thought 
of/*  anti  a  rough  copy  made  ;  how  this  was  altered  by  the  deceated 
Again  and  again,  till  '*  he  had  fashioned  it  to  his  own  liking;"  how 
it  was  copied  out  afresh,  and  hhewn  to  the  housekeeper,  who 
•* mightily  approved"  of  it;  how  it  was  finally  transcribed,  signed, 
and  sealed,  in  witness's  presence,  by  the  dying  man,  as  and  for  his 
last  will  and  testament; — all  this  was  stated  by  the  stalwart  yeoman 
with  admirably  feigned  aimpHeity.  He  was  a  handsome,  hale  look- 
ing, old  man ;  and  his  grave,  respectful,  and  decorous  demcanoag  j 
told  amazingly  with  the  judge,  and  not  a  little  with  the  jury.  ^1 

Vaughan  rose  to  cross-examine*  "■ 

The  gay,  smiling,  easy  manner  with  which  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  task  ;  the  passing  compliment  which  he  paid  the  witness  ,*  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  threw  him  off  his  guard  ;  the  subtlety 
with  which  he  shaped  question  after  question,  till  he  finally  nailed 
his  victim  to  some  most  perilous  admissions,  attested  the  clearness 
his  intellect,  and  his  thorough  insight  into  character.     The  fact* 

length  established  were  these :  that  he  (the  witness)  was  to  marry 
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the  housekeeper  "  if  the  will  stood ;"  that  they  •*had  a  written  tm- 
derstafidim/  uprm  that  matter  ;"  that  she  (the  housekeeper)  liad  re- 
peatedly told  him — "  the  will  must  be  to  mtf  liking  as  well  as  to 
fiis  (her  master's),  'afore  /'//  aiiow  kim  to  sign  it ;"  and  that  **  words 
were  struck  out  and  figures  put  in  at  her  bidding  ! " 

All  these  points  were  developed  with  quiet  but  masterly  manage- 
ment. 
I  Rafforde,  who  sat  next  me,  w^hose  sympathies  were  generally  with 

the  designing  and  fraudulent,   and  to  whom   rascality  was  always 
palateable,   sighed  deeply   when    these   awkward   revelations  were 
unfolded, 
I  **  Ah  f  "  whispered  he,  "  these  admissions  are  damning, — damn- 

ing I  Vaughan  will  pitch  the  case  out  of  court.  Bah!  what  an 
oversight." 

And  he  was  rl^lit. 
I  In  a  speech  which  occupied  an  hour^  Mr.  Vaug-han  effectually 

demolished  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  will.  The  testimony  of 
the  old  yeoman  J  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  opposite  party,  he  rid- 
dled with  shots  of  the  most  merciless  raillery,  antl  then  dissected 
with  scorn  the  base  and  mercenary  motives  with  which  it  was  given. 
And  yet  his  address  turned  upon  one  pivot.  There  was  but  one 
idea  in  the  whole  speech— that  the  disputed  will  was  made  under 
undue  influence  ;  was  the  honsekeeper's  will,  not  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased. Bnt  that  idea  was  exhibited  under  such  rich  and  various 
clothing;  was  lighted  up  with  such  happy  illustrations ;  had  here 
the  decoration  of  some  apt  quotation,  and  there  the  ballast  of  some 
grave  and  weighty  apothegm  ;  here  gleamed  the  stroke  of  the  most 
polished  irony  ;  there  fell  the  home-thrust  of  the  most  manly  indig- 
nation ;  as  a  whole,  it  seemed  the  perfection  of  legal  oratory. 
To  Rafforde  the  impression  made  was  nauseous. 
"Let  us  go/'  said  he,  ere  Vaughan  concluded;  "I  foresee  the 
verdict,  and  I  've  a  baptismal  register  to  search  at  All  Saints* 
Church," 

With  a  flushed  visage  and  angry  eye  he  literally  fought  his  way 
out  of  court.  Nor  did  the  cool  air  calm  him.  He  growled,  and 
grumbled,  and  muttered  discordant  curses  every  inch  of  the  road; 
and  as  he  passed  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  wound  up  his  dis- 
contents by  ejaculating,^ — 

*'  flang  those  fools  I  hang  'em  !  hang  'em  I  Faugh  !  to  mar  by 
foUy  Buch  a  glorious  chance  f 

The  day  was  closing.     Bark  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  west, 
and  a  thick,  gloomy  haze  filled  from  aisle  to  aisle  the  noble  church 
we  were  entering.     What  a  contrast  to  the  scene  we  had  quitted  ! 
TfterCf  all  spoke  of  earthly  passions,  of  man's  contests  with  his  fel- 
low— ^of  jealousy,  rivalry,  hate,  revenue  ;  Aer*?,  every  object  reminded 
him  of  impending  helplessness,  declitie,  decay,  oblivion  ;  Ihvrt^,  the 
pervading  watchwoTils  seemed  ** effort  and  struggle;"  here,  gentle 
Ij^^oices  seemed  to  murmur  **  repose  and  rest ;''  thtre,  everything  did 
^Bhomage  to  the  fleeting  present;  ftcrc^  every  obj^>ct  beckoned  to  the 
^■dim  and  distant  future;  tftere,  amid  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  ex- 
^Hciting  conflict  of  intellect,  and  the  subtle  appeals  of  prejudice,  won- 
^Hdrous  deference  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  property,  ami  dexterous 
^"allusion  made  to  the  halo  of  fame  and  the  blazon  of  heraldry  ;  here, 
one  stern  and  unbending  moral  wn&  reiterated  over  the  mouldering 
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tombs  of  the  departed — "  Mortal  1    learn  that   earth's  distinctiont 

here  cease  for  ever  V 

A  slirunken,  bent,  white-haired  old  man — the  aged  guardian  of 
the  sanctuary^  soon  to  be  with  those  of  whom  he  spake^now  tottered 
feebly  up  to  us,  and  in  a  shrill,  reedy  voice  craved  owr  "notice  of 
what  most  deserved  a  traveller's  attention  in  All  Saints'  Church/* 

First,  he  pointed  to  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  Bess  Hard- 
wicke,  Counters  of  Shrewsbury,  completed  before  her  death.  She 
was  plagued  with  four  husband^^  and  yet  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven;  then  to  a  tablet  commemorative  of  a  Rev.  Dr,  Henderson, 
an  unwearied  beggar  in  a  good  cause,  who  solicited  and  obtained 
contributions  from  strangers,  travellers,  friends,  forei^ers,  anybody 
and  everybody,  towards  rebuilding  his  church  (All  Saints'),  and 
who  found  such  favour  in  his  irksome  but  self-imposed  calling,  that 
by  his  own  individual  eflbrts  he  raised  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds.  Next  the  old  man  rested  beside  a  monument  raised  to 
some  persons,  a  family,  who  fled  from  London  to  avoid  the  plague, 
and  died  of  it  at  Derby !  '*  Wondrous,"  as  the  great  magician 
writes,*  *'  that  our  will  should  ever  oppose  itself  to  the  strong  and 
uncontrolhible  tide  of  destiny — that  w^e  should  strive  with 
stream  when  we  might  drift  with  the  current  T' 

On  these  perishing  mementoes  of  the  past  the  old  man  glibly  dea^ 
canted  in  his  thin,  shrill,  wiry  tones,  but  to  dull  and  sluggish  ears. 
RafTorde  would  not  soothe  him  with  even  feigned  attention.     He 
wandered  listlessly  from  aisle  to  aisld  till,  pausing  abruptly  in  the 
chancel,  he  exchiimed, — 

**  Here  slumbers  a  beautiful,  gifted ^  and  much  calumniated 
woman  !  and  no  tablet,  no  monumental  slab,  however  humble,  marks 
her  place  of  rest, — she  who  was  once  so  caressed  and  worshipped  T* 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer  ?" 

"  To  one  whom  neither  high  birth,  nor  unrivalled  beautyj  nor  a 
most  generous  and  confiding  spirit,  could  screen  from  savage  and 
unrelenting  calumny  t  what  unsuspected  facts  could  I,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  disclose  relative  to  this  ill-fated  woman!" 

•*  You  have  yet  to  name  her/' 

'*  Georgina>  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire." 

"  Right  r*  cried  the  aged  cicerone,  who  had  by  this*  time  crawled 
up  to  us,  and  who  now  chimed  in  the  conversation  with  his  thin, 
shrill  voice — **  she  lies  in  the  family  vault  along  with  her  great  fore- 
elders.  There  were  many  grand  folks  at  her  funeral — many — 
many — I  mind  it  well  f 

*'  Nor  can  I  easily  forget  it/*  observed  Rafforde,  *'  for  I  was  pre- 
sent. It  makes  me,*'  continued  he,  *'  an  old  man  to  remember 
events  so  long  passed.  I  was  detained  by  business  at  the  inn  at  Red- 
burne,  where  the  funeral  cortege  made  its  first  pause,  and  where 
the  conductors  held  /heir  first  citrouse.  No  room  for  surprise  ! 
The  funerals  of  the  great  are  rarely  mournful  affairs  ;  all  disphiy  of 
feeling  is  scnipuloualy  shunned.  But  onward.  I  saw  the  pro- 
cession enter  Northampton,  a  drenched  and  wretched-looking  com- 
pany, with  a  creaking  and  battered  hearse,  plumes  all  soiled  and 
travel- stained,  attendants  unshaven  and  shabbily  clothed,  and  horsei 
fit  for  the  knacker's  yard.  It  was  a  sorry  cavalcade,  ill-suited  to 
the  last  obsequies  of  one  ho  courted,  so  popular^  and  so  fair.     And 

•  Sir  \r»Uer  Scott,  **  The  AbLut/'  voL  iii.  p.  207. 
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I  was  present  in  this  church  when  they  buried  her.  It  wai  mla- 
managed  to  the  last ;  all  was  hurrj  and  confusion.  What  mattered 
it?  The  grave  never  sheltered  a  more  truly  broken-hearted 
woraan/' 

'*  Wonderful !'*  struck  in  the  old  sexton j  amaeedly;  "broken- 
hearted I  and  to  have  so  many  friends  to  follow  her  to  the  grave — so 
many  I  for  I  well  remember  it  was  a  l^rge  funeral/' 

*'  Her  enemies  outnumbered  them,"  observed  Raffbrde  ;  "  nor  did 
they  cease  to  vilify  her  even  in  the  grave.     One  charge,  most  pertf- 
fiaciously  persevered  in,  I  know  to  be  false ;  that  tounded  on  the 
diamond  ear-rings  held    by    IVIeyer,   the   Jew  bullion-broker,   and 
which,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  lost  at  play^    Nothing  more  un- 
true I    The  whole  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  firm  to  which  I  served 
my  clerkship.     There  was  a  party  named  Aleason — he  *s  dead  and 
gone,  so  there  can  be  no  delicacy  about  names — who  held  a  situa- 
tion of  trust  in  a  mercanlile  house,     Meason  was  the  son  of  a  favou- 
rite servant  of  the  duchess — a  nurse,  I  think — and  whom  her  former 
mistress  much  i^alued  for  faithful  services.      The  son   was  a  silly 
young  man,  inconsiderate  and  extravagant — ^got  into  difficulties,  and 
forged  the  signature  of  his  employers.     He  was  detected,  and  his 
ruin   seemed   inevitable.     In    her  sorrow  the  delinquent's  mother 
sought  the  duchess,  and  implored  her  aid.     With  many  tears  she 
assured  her  former  benefactress  that  the  firm  woiild  forego  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  criminal  if  the  amount  of  his  forgeries  (seventy 
pounds)   was  forthcoming,  and  a  solemn    promise   given  that    he 
would  quit  the  country.     'Would  the  duchess,  to  save  her  child's 
life/  the  suppliant  proceeded,  'lend  her  this  sum?*     Strange  as  it 
may  sound,  the  duchess  was  penny  leas.     She  could  no  more  com- 
mand the  required  seventy  pounds  than  she  could  seven  thousand. 
She  avowed  this  with  many  regrets.     The  agonized  mother  then 
said,  *  The  duchess  was  her  la^t  hope  ;  ikai   failing,  her  son  must 
perish  on  the  scaffold/     Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
the   duchess   rose,    took    from  her  jewel-case  a   pair   of  diamond 
ear-rings,  placed  them  in  Mrs.  Hyett's  hands,  and  told  her  to  leave 
them  with   Meyer,    in    Hatton    Garden,    who    would    advance  the 
necessary  sum.     Her  (the  duchess's)  name  was,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  withheld.     The  culprit's  life  was  saved  ;  but  the  story 
got  wind,  and,  amid  innumerable  other  calumnies  uttered  relative 
to  this  lovely  and  envied  woman,  was  this,  that  her  diamond  ear- 
rings had  been  sold  to  Meyer,  the  Jew,  to  pay  her  play  debts.    Nor 
had  any  member  of  Hyett's  family  the  candour  (at  least,  that  I  ever 
heard)  to  come  forward  and  state  the  simple  truth.    But/'  continued 
he,  musingly,  as  he  turned  away  towards  the  vestry,  "this  is  not 
an  isolated  case.    The  noblesse  are  not  cruel  or  hard-  hearted.    They 
are  not,  in  the  main,  selfish  or  sordid.     Far  from  it.     They  are  the 
poor  man's  truest  and  most  generous  friends.*' 

**  This  from  you,  sir,'*  said  I,  **  is  cheering ;  because  I  have  seen 
books  on  your  table  in  which  passages  like  these  were  to  be  found 
*  the  higher  classes  are  forgetful  of  their  Christian  obligations  ;  they 
treat  the  poor  bke  cattle:  as  for  the  nobility  they  are  notoriously 
d^d  to  all  feelings  of  compassion :  insolent  in  demeanour,  and  volup- 
tuaries in  practice  ;  they  are  cold  and  callous  to  the  voice  of  humanity, 
and  exercise  over  the  poor  man  a  system  of  heartless  cruelty  calcu- 
tated  to  draw  down  upon  them  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  ! '  ** 
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''Good  metal,  too!"  cried  RafTordei  sniiliugly,  and  rubbing  hill 

hands.  *'  Nothing  tells  so  well  at  an  election  with  a  mob,  or  on  aoj 
occasion  where  popuhir  leeling  is  to  be  roused  as  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  aristocracy — nothing  more  grateful  to  the  masses  than  abuse  of 
their  superiors.     It  will   find   willing^  hearers  to  the  end  of  time. 

*  Down  with  the  Peerage ! '  A  glorioua  cry  1  I  would  use  it  to* 
morrow  to  suit  my  purpose."  . 

"  Well !  "  cried  the  old  guide,  with  a  face  of  horror,  **  if  ihia  b#" 
not  '  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,'  if  this  be  not  to  put 

*  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter/  I  've  heard  to  no  purpose 
godly  and  painful  preachera  in  this  church,  man  and  boy,  for  a  mat- 
ter of  fourscore  years.  Theresa  no  denying  it — 'tis  the  end  of  the 
world  j  *' 

CHAPTER    II. 

HOW     TO     TAMPER      ^VITH     A     R£OISTBR* 

<*  My  perplexities  and  arinoyiiTj*:*'^  have  not  iM&en  few.  At  one  period  tlie 
fras  drHihuTiLil.  But  the  Hpetrtntile  un  the  whutut  was  cheering,  ib«t  of  a 
fmiedy — Lord  8i  oaro  u  t  h. 

In  that  vestry  to  which  Rnfforde  now  stole  with  a  light  gingerly 
step  sat  a  pale^  shy,  awkward-looking  young  man,  who,  w^e  were 
told,  was  the  curate  pro  i  em  pore.  His  attendant  satellite,  the  clerk, 
stood  behind  him,  holding  in  hit*  brawny  fist  a  large  key,  which  from 
time  to  time  he  brandished  impatiently,  either  by  way  of  signal  to 
us  to  mend  our  pace,  or  as  an  assurance  that  he  had  the  means  of 
satisfying  our  curiosity.  On  him  Hafforde  bestowed  no  attention. 
lie  was  intently  scanning  the  curate;  and  the  while  there  gleamed 
in  his  grey  sleepy  eye  that  expression  of  malignant  cunning,  which  1 
had  more  than  once  remarked  in  it  when  he  was  meditating  some 
act  of  villany. 

''  You  wish,  I  understand,  to  search  our  registers/'  said  the  pilUd- 
faced  curate ;  he  had  the  voice  ofagirl,  and  looked  faint  and  f* 
hausted  :  **  during  what  year  ?*' 

**  I  am  iniable  to  say,"  was  RafTorde's  cautious  reply  ;  **  my  search 
may  extend  over  a  lengthened  period.  1  require  the  register  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  a  partj^  named  Johanna  Maygarth." 

**  With  what  year  willjou  commence?"  said  the  clergyman,  with 
a  culm  business-like  air,  "and  with  what  register — that  of  baptismi 
or  burials  ?" 

"  What  year? — oh,  with  that  of  17^0;  and  the  register — let  roe 
see — yes,  that  of  burials."  The  volume  was  searched  out,  dustedj 
and  handed  down  to  him  in  silence. 

The  man  of  law  pored  over  it  with  seeming  earnestness ;  I  could 
■ee  by  the  (lashing  of  the  eye  and  the  restless  twitching  of  the  mus* 
clea  about  the  mouth  that  he  was  cogitating  some  cmtp  d'Hat,  and 
annoyed  at  some  existing  impediment  which  opposed  its  execution* 
Ten,  twenty,  forty  minutes  elapsed,  w^hcn  the  clergyman  satd  kindly 
to  the  clerk,  who  had  been  labouring  for  the  last  half  hour  under  a 
paroj^ysm  of  the  fidgets,  dusting  books,  arranging  papers,  smoothing 
the  surplice,  and  beating  the  devil's  tattoo,  first  with  one  foot  and 
then  with  the  other,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  be  off,  "  Morris,  you 
need  not  remain  here  ;  I  will 'see  to  this  matter  niyself— the  preiiCDCC 
of  one  party  will  suffice.*' 

*'  But  the  key,  sir,  the  key  !"  said  the  weary  functionary,  brands 
isliing  the  emblem  of  his  office  with  ofliciauB  importance ;  "  them 
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registers  be  precious ;  they  contains  the  pedigrees  of  half  the  folks 
in  Derbv." 

'*  I  will  lock  up  the  iron  chest/'  responded  the  curate  quietly, 
''and  see  that  everything  is  restored  to  it  which  ought  to  be  In  its 
custody." 

Amen  required  no  further  pressing  ;  he  *'inade  a  leg/*  and  was  off 
in  a  trice ;  but,  on  his  departure,  his  fidgets  and  restlessness  seemed 
transferred  to  Rafforde,  That  worthy  searched  on,  but  suddenly  be- 
came strangely  addicted  to  locomotion.  *'  The  draught  from  the  win- 
dow was  cutting/'  and  he  moved  a  little  to  the  right ;  '*  the  stone  on 
which  his  feet  were  resting  was  cold  and  damp/'  and  he  retreated  a 
h'ttle  to  the  left ;  soon  afterwards  "  the  odour  from  falling  soot  on  an 
expiring  fire  annoyed  him,"  and  he  removed  stool  and  table  to  a  dark 
recess  some  few  paces  forward ;  ere  long,  ^'  he  found  the  light  defi- 
cient/' and  retreated  some  half-dozen  feet  backward.  One  fact 
amidst  all  this  restlessness  was  observablej  that,  shift  his  position  as 
Kaflbrde  would,  and  place  the  register  and  table  in  what  light  he 
mightj  the  curate  quietly  but  speedily  so  arranged  his  own  arm- 
chair as  thoroughly  to  command  the  attorney's  every  movement. 
Whether  this  arose  from  accident,  from  habitual  vigilance,  or  from 
suspicion  of  his  visitor's  intentions,  must  remain  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. 

Suddenly,  my  principal's  face  lighted  up  with  a  aelf-aatisfied  leer, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  that  ever  brightened  his  designing 
visage;  and  I  felt  persuaded  that  his  scrutiny  had  been  rewarded  by 
some  entry  in  the  register  which  was  favourable  to  him,  or  which  he 
fancied  he  could  turn  to  account  He  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a 
pencil,  and  then,  slowly  and  stealthily  from  his  w^ristband,  a  dimi- 
nutive double-bladed  penknife — the  miracles  which  I  have  seen  that 
little  implement,  aided  with  a  dash  of  pounce,  effect  in  certain  ill- 
drawn  and  obnoxious  documents  I — wrote  the  following  words  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and,  folding  it  up  closely,  tossed  it  over  to  me  for 
perusab^ — 

**  Engage  your  neighbour  in  conversation ;  take  any  subject,  no 
matter  what — the  approaching  death  of  the  bishop — the  expected 
vacancy  in  this  very  living:  talk  to  him,  and  mute  Mm  lalk  iotfou." 

I  began,  and  did  my  best,  but  in  vain  ;  the  curate,  for  the  'most 
part,  replied  in  monosyllables.  The  colour  deepened  in  his  cheek, 
and  his  eye  looked  still  more  anxious  and  haggard  when  1  ventured,  on 
m^  prificipats  atti/torih/,  to  speak  of  his  rector's  death  as  being  hourly 
expected.  He  *'  had  not  heard,*'  he  said,  **  of  his  incumbent's  being 
ill ;  his  loss  would  be  felt  in  the  parish."  As  to  the  '*  demise  of  the 
diocesan,  the  death  of  a  bishop,"  he  quietly  reraarkedj  "  was  not  a 
matter  which  much  affected  llw  inferior  ckrgtf," 

But,  while  he  spoke,  his  gaze  was  riveted  on  Mr.  Rafforde ;  he 
never  withdrew  it  for  an  instant,  and  my  employer,  as  I  could  see 
by  his  rising  colour  and  angry  scowl,  was  annoyed  and  controlled 
by  it*  Twiliirht  »tole  on  ;  but,  before  it  had  rendered  surrounding 
objects  indistinct,  the  churchman  rose,  and  said  deliberately,  **  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but,  for  to-day,  your  search  is  closed/' 

''^  Why  so  ?"  inquired  the  other;  "  we  have  some  twenty  minutes* 
twilight  before  us  yet,  and  my  sight  is  always  strongest  at  this  hour." 

*'  An  unusual  advantage  ;  and^  that  you  may  not  presume  upon  it 
unduly/* — the  clergyman's  tone  increased  in  firmness — ^'  permit  me 
now  to  close  the  books/* 
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llie  Iawj9,  inkpeiuoual J ;  ''nothiog  like 

lii  joong  companion  ;  *'  but  it  is 

eff«  M  Mf  *  sltMimiffg/  " 

ined,*  cried  the  attorney  fiercely 
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ifvi  in  tlw  cunc  particuW 
«id  to  a  malicioua  ntaa 


WttDi  R«ibede  had  recoTered  a  Utile  froin  the  rebufi'  which  the 
curate*^  worda  and  laMitr  CMveyed»  mad  taw  the  latter  calmly  re- 
phdng  the  legioets  wlti^  mm  nsty  de|>anto(ry»  his  native 
amimtitr  retained,  and,  aaaiaiiiing  the  bullT.  he  excUitned  sharply 
and  imely— 

''You  are  ialktii^  en  ne,  sir,  creel  hardship;  hardship  which 
yoiir  tMDpormTy  poateaiop  of  power  eoables  yoa  to  perpetrate,  but 
whieh  your  better  jiwlppem  nasi  cwwidemw,*' 

''Hamph!"  was  the  nerpleiiiig  reply. 

'*  Happdjr  eoRtiiiued  Raffbrde,  **  you  are  amenable  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  rely  upoo  it  that  your  cooduci  shall  be  represent^  to 
the  hishop." 

'« Boom,"  went  the  last  massy  r^^giatcr  into  the  far  depths  of  the 
iron  chest :  *'  click — click,"  was  the  merrj-  response  of  the  lock. 

«*  Do  a5  you  would  be  done  by/'  resumed  Ra0brde,  bent  on 
bullying  the  clergyman,  and  striding  up  to  him  with  an  insolent 
and  menacing  gesture, ''  is  a  precept  often  on  your  lips*  Profes- 
sional duty  compels  you  to  utter  it.  Why  should  not  kindness  of 
heart,  which  ^om  are  bound  specially  to  cherish,  induce  you  to  prac- 
lise  it  ?  " 

"  A  weighty  question,  but  which  might  have  been  more  oppor- 
tanely  put,"  said  the  other  calmly. 

**  You  have  injured  me,"  bellowed  RaForde,  "  grossly  and  griev* 
ously  ;  and  not  myself  only,  but  those  wronged  and  helpless  ones, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for  whom  I  seek  redress.  A  selfish  and 
^cruel  spirit^  priest,  most  assuredly  is  your's." 

"'In  toe  main,  your  conclusion  may  not  be  wholly  erroneous,** 
I  the  churchman,  pleasantly ;  "  but  how  I  can  have  eithibited  it 
I  preaent  instance,  puzzles  me." 
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"  Then  listen.      My  principal  object  in  coining  to  Derby  waa  to 

search  those  registers  in  behalf  of  some  oppressed  parties  who  have 
been  strippeil  of  their  property,  and  are  now  seeking  its  restoration. 
Certain  entries  in  those  books  will  at  once  establish  or  negative 
their  claim.  I  believe  those  entries  to  be  there  existent ;  and  it  was 
material  to  me  that  my  search  should  be  minute,  patient,  prolonged, 
and  thorough.     You  interrupted  this." 

*'Only  when  day  departed  :  for  to-morrow  name  your  own  hour, 
and  your  appointment  shall  be  abided  by,  I  say  to-morrow,  for 
to  any  investigation  of  registers  by  candle-light  1  object  on  prin- 
ciple/' 

**  To-morrow  I  shall  be  in  court,"  was  the  attorney's  sullen  reply. 

**  Search  early,  before  the  court  sits,"  suggested  the  churchman, 
in  a  good  humoured  tone  ;  *'  say  seven,  or  even  six,  if  time  be  an  ob- 
ject to  you/' 

'*  Before  the  sitting  of  the  court,"  said  the  man  of  law,  pettishly, 
"  X  am  compelled  to  be  in  consultation  with  counsel/' 

** The  day  following?" 

'f  Will  see  me,  I  trust,  far  on  my  homeward  journey/' 

The  curate  bowed.  He  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  by  urging 
every  suggestion  which  had  occurred  to  him  as  feasible.  Jfiach  was 
over-ruled,  and  he  leisurely  withdrew.  But  not  unobserved. 
Every  movement  was  watched  by  his  tempter.  With  rapid  and 
matthews4ike  alteration  of  tone  and  manner,  he  ran  after  the  re- 
treating clergyman,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  one  word  more/* 

He  paused, — the  curate's  shabby  coat  and  napless  hat  had  not 
escaped  him^ — and  then  proceeded  in  a  more  deferential  tone. 

''  It  is  of  great  and  pressing  moment  to  me  to  conclude  my  search 
to-night.  Would  you  object  to  trust  these  registers  with  me  for  an 
hour  at  my  inn  ?  *' 

"  A  likely  matter  truly  ]  "  was  the  response, 

**  My  card/'  and  Raffbrde  handed  one,  '*  will  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  my  name  and  address,  1  am  well  known  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood," 

'*  I  never  permit  those  records  to  pass  out  of  my  custody,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  they  are  confided  to  my  care,  and  I  know  the  value  of 
the  trust" 

"Undoubtedly — ^undoubtedly;  as  a  general  rule  admirable;  but 
al!  rules  are  occasionally  relaxed/'  and  the  lawyer  called  up  a 
hideous  smile,  ''Every  care  shall  be  taken;  not  a  leaf  shall  be 
soiled  or  creased  ;  and — and — and — I  am  generously  dii^posed,  sir, 
always  in  matters  of  business,  and  invariably  towards  the  clergy/'— 
here  another  hateful  grin  was  forced  up,  accompanied  by  a  singu- 
larly servile  bow  ;  *^  will  you  look  at  this  paper,  by  and  by,  at  your 
convenience?  " 

He  held  out,  discreetly  folded,  a  bank-note. 

The  churchman  partially  unrolled  it,  and  then  becoming  aware  of 
its  nature,  returned  it  hastily,  with  the  query,  "  What  do  you  see  in 
me  so  unlike  an  honest  man  that  you  could  suppose  a  bribe  would 
be  irresistible?  " 

"Thou  full-fledged  and  incomprehensible  fool!"  muttered  Raf- 
forde  as,  palpably  foiled,  he  strode  away,  *' and  poor  wit/ml/*  he 
added  bitterly. 

Wondrous  the  importance  with  which  the  sordid  and  the  selfish 
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invest  weaUh,  and  the  loathin|f  and  horror  with  which  they 
poverty  J  Their  book  of  synonyms  is  a  strange  one — means  another 
name  for  excellence ;  and  penury  identical  with  infamy.  The 
curate's  vigilance,  pertinacity,  adherence  to  times  and  seasons,  these 
mi^ht  be  forgiven  him*  His  damning  sin,  his  inexpiable  transgres- 
sion lay  in  the  fact  that  beyond  all  coritradiction  he  was  poor. 

For  my  own  part,  the  more  I  reflected  on  the  passing  dialogue  the 
more  puzzled  did  I  become.  The  name  of  Johanna  May  garth  was 
new  to  me.  \^'ith  no  document  in  our  office  could  I  trace  its  con- 
nection. No  previous  reference  had,  in  my  hearing,  been  ever  made 
to  it.  And  as  to  the  flourish  about  **  those  wronged  ones  the  widow 
and  the  orphan/*  that  I  well  knew  to  be  bitm.  My  virtuous  princi- 
pttVs  creed  was  no  secreU  **  Widows  and  orphans,'*  ran  his  legal 
canon,  "  were  glorious  subjects  for  verbiage,  provided  they  had 
wherewithal  to  fee  their  lawyer.  But  a  poor  widow,  pshaw  I  He 
"  would  not  faveher  from  a  funeral  pyre,  unless  he  was  sure  of  his 
six  and  eight  pence  for  taking  instructions  ;"  and  '*  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  for  effecting  a  caption.  What  business,  in  the  devil's  name, 
had  the  poor  with  law  ?  **  wound  up  the  good  creature  by  way  of 
inquiry. 

On  a  sudden  it  flashed  across  me  that  there  was  in  the  oflice  a  case 
of  disputed  inheritance — ^a  title  which  could  only  be  bolstered  up  by 
the  most  dexterous  roguery  ;  and  which  had  been  brought  to  Raf- 
forde  for  his  especial  nursing.  Gradually  a  conversation  recurred 
to  me  bearing  on  the  dispu led  existence  of  some  shadowy  individual 
and  linked  with  certain  certificates  which  the  wily  Rafforde  wished 
to  suppress  ;  **  and  very  properly/*  said  Tillett,  *'  for,  if  forthcoming, 
they  would  prove  vastly  inconvenient"  Were  these  extant  in  All 
Saints'  register  ^  And  had  it  been  Rafforde's  mission  and  intention 
to  destroy  them  ?  For  the  life  of  me  1  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. To  this  hour  I  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  a  leaf  in  the 
burial  register  of  All  Saints*  parish  for  some  year  immediately  pre* 
ceding  or  closely  following  I777i  which  hangs  by  a  verif  slight  vitc" 
gumcut,  and  which  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  the  unscrupulous 
operations  of  some  daring  spoliator. 

My  companion's  undisguised  annoyance  and  irritability  confirmed 
this  surmise.  He  checked  his  steps  and  muttered  audibly  to  him- 
self— his  wont  when  foiled  or  contradicted.  Hissingly  between  bis 
ebon  teeth  came  the  words — 

"Yes!  it's  there!  yes— there — by  all  that's  holyl  cursed  Inckl 
ten  minutes*  more  twilight  would  have  sufficed.  Well !  well  J  know 
where  it  exists!  can  lay  my  finger  on  it  at  any  hour!  must  be 
had  1  must  be  had — at  any  risk^ — at  any  penalty,  by  ^-" 

And  a  ready  imprecation  fell  from  his  polluted  lips. 

For  two  mortal  hours  did  his  chafed  spirit  fret,  and  furae»  and  vent 
itself  in  brief  and  passionate  ejacuUlioin.  On  a  sudden  he  rallied^ 
threw  off'  much  of  his  chagrin,  gave  profuse  orders  for  supper,  and 
shewed  a  disposition  to  be  jovial  and  communicative,  At^er  repeated 
rounds  of  the  bottle,  and  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  separating 
for  the  night,  he  said,  in  a  frank,  easy  tone  of  admirably-assumed  in- 
difference»  *'  By  the  way,  Haslam,  the  case  of  Hushford's  executors 
V9rtu9  Smithers  comes  on  to*morrow  ;  1  shall  have  to  put  you  in  the 
witness-box — a  mere  form,  nothing  more.  You  don't  want  me  to  tell 
ou,  I  dare  say,  what  you  *11  have  to  prove  when  you  get  there?" 

[  was  silent  and  aghast ;  for  a  recollection  of  Tillett's  warnings. 
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and  a  growing  suspicion  as  to  the  motive  of  RaflTorcle's  sutklen  cor- 
diality and  profuse  hospitality,  beset  me. 

"  You  catch  my  meaning  ?  "  pursued  the  tempter. 

"Indifferently/'  was  the  faint  reply. 

*'  Indeed !  nothing  more  siniple  :  it 's  an  affair  of  some  half  dozen 
sentences.     You  11  not  be  in  the  box  five  minoles.*' 

**  Why  at  all  ?  "  said  I,  with  unfeigned  simplicity. 

"  Because  it 's  necessary  you  should  prove  a  fact  which  you  can- 
not do  other  than  renQember,"  continued  my  virtuous  principal  in 
bis  blandest  tones. 

*'  What  lact  ?  " 

"This:  that,  on  Lammas-day  last,  in  your  presence,  I  banded 
over  to  the  deceased  man,  Hushlbrcl,  the  money  w^hich  his  executors 
now  seek  to  recover,  and  that  he  then  and  there  accepted  it." 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.'* 

"  Oh,  yea*  you  do,  or,  rather,  will  do,  after  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion," resumed  Rafforde,  with  a  sickening  assumption  of  perfect 
candour  and  good  faith ;  **  I  can  easily  refresh  your  memory — listen. 
Hush  ford  came  to  my  office  by  appointment ;  and,  after  some  aller- 
catian  relative  to  this  matter,  I  tendered  him,  on  Smithers's  behalf, 
the  sum  he  claimed*  He  took  the  money,  recalled  the  offensive  ex- 
pressions he  had  used,  and  left  me-  Now  you  recollect  all  about  it, 
eh  J*     You  must  do  so :  you  were  in  the  office  at  the  time." 

I  shook  my  head  in  dissent, 

**  Pshaw  !  this  is  trifling  ;  you  can»oi  have  for^^otten  the  transac- 
tion. The  amount  claimed  was  sixty-five  pounds,  and  I  paid  it  in 
Bank  of  England  notes;  tens  and  Bves;  you  'U  say  as  much  in  the 
box  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  cannot." 

"Cannot!  when  you  witnessed  the  wi^ole  affair.!*"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  lawyer's  eye  began  to  light  up  with  its  customary  malig- 
nant expression. 

"  You  must  labour  under  a  mistake,  sir,  as  to  the  party.  Tillelt, 
probably,  was  present ;  I,  most  unquestionably,  was  not.'* 

'*  Tillett,  on  that  day/'  remarked  Raflbrde  with  asperity — his  as- 
Bumed  amenity  of  manner  had,  by  this  time,  wholly  disappeared — 
•*  w^as,  as  you  must  know  perfectly  well,  full  forty  miles  from  home, 
at  Tissington,  on  business  relating  to  the  Fitzherbert  property.  Had 
ME  been  at  the  office^  I  should  have  been  sure  of  a  verdict," 

"Would  to  heaven  he  had  !  "  s.^id  f,  humbly. 

*'  He  knows  his  duty,"  retorted  Raffbrde,  angrily ;  *'  would  have 
stood  firm  to  his  employer's  interests,  and  not  have  deserted  him  at 
a  pinch.     Till  tit  has  principle — princlplej'* 

*'  Mine  will  not  permit  me  to  forsw^ear  myself.'* 

I  said  this  calmly  ;  but  it  rendered  my  employer  furious. 

**  Ugh  !*'  exclaimed  he^  with  a  face  expressive  of  unmitigated  dis- 
gust,— ''  ugh  !  and  so  you  persist  in  saying,  do  you,  that  you  have 
[  no  remembrance  of  these  important  circumstances — of  Husbford'a 
rvisit  to  my  office,  and  of  my  paying  him  in  your  presence?" 

**  None  whatever." 

*'  And  you  refuse  to  go  into  the  witness-box  upon  vn/  perfect 
Iremembratice  of  these  facts,  and  of  my  assurances — my  repeated 
[and  solemn  assurances— that  such  was  the  case;  and  that  you  may 
F safely  swear  it?" 


GOOD   NIGHT* 

'*  That  would  not  change  my  view  of  the  transaction;  it  we 
still  be,  in  my  judgraent,  perjory," 

"Indeed!  and  you  coolly  tell  me  thi«;  after  my  relying  upon 
you  so  fuily;  releasing  you  from  toil;  bringing  you  all  this  dii- 
tance  ;  lionizing,  and  feasting  you  ?"  ^ 

''  And  for  this  came  I  hither?"  cried  I,  indignant  in  my  turn, 
Tillett's  cautions  and  prophecy  forcibly  recurring  to  me* 

"  For  what  other  abject  under  heaven  ?"  was  my  companion's  in* 
quiry,  "  Do  you  imagine  that  I  gave  you  a  seat  in  my  gig  merely 
to  look  at  you — to  be  amused  by  your  charming  conversation,  or 
soothed  by  the  task  of  replying  to  your  sensible  questions?  The 
veriest  greenhorn  in  Derbyshire  would  scout  such  an  absurdity. 
But  come  ;  think  better  of  this.  Go  into  the  box ;  I  depend  on  you. 
Your  evidence  is  essential.  Oblige  me  ;  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
repent  it," 

*'  But  I  should — hereafter,  as  well  as  here,"  was  my  reply.  . 

"  Oh  I   those  are  your  notions,  are  they — a  puritan — eh  ?"  ' 

**  The  fir&t  I  have  ever  had/*  said  he,  deliberately  lighting  his 
candle,  and  preparing  to  retire — "the  very  first  I  Well,  well!  can 
a  saint  be  circumvented  ?     We  shall  see." 

He  grinned  maliciously,  and  \e£t  me. 


GOOD  NIGHT  I 

raOM    Ttl£    GERMAN    OF    FAtTEB.. 

Dauk  h  the  Nif^hc  I 
Yet  ttan  are  glimmering  through  the  cope  of  heaven  ; 

The  air  sight  softly  tii rough  the  vrhispering  trees  i 
And  Iimocence,  unstained  hy  eril  leaven, 

All  hright  within— the  outward  gloom  can  please; 
With  the  awcet  influence  of  the  calm  hour  Mled, 

lu  iu  clear  bosom  carrying  its  own  beaveti ! 
Tu  idl  who  have  tbeir  day^n  work  weU  fulfilled — 
To  them— Good  Night  t 

Still  IB  the  Night ! 
All  Day*»  loud  noines  wjine  ! 

Weary  and  tearful  eyelidii  own  the  ralm  ; 
And  ileep  is  lulling  in  her  iofc  domain 

The  throhblng  heart*  with  hcaven'«  oxnm  soothing  belm. 
To  yo«  for  whom  her  shades  dc&cend  in  mn. 

Whom  cane  keeps  watching— Peace  your  cares  disarm  ! 
Soollied  be  the  couch  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  ! 

To  such— Good  Night ! 
Rich  is  the  Night ! 
Can  man  hope,  here,  for  more 

M^hen  the  dark  night  of  trouble  veiis  him  round. 
Than  in  bright  dreams  to  see  heaven  ope  its  store. 

And  each  warm  wish,  at  least  hy  Fancy  crowned  ? 
To  you  for  whom  Hope  smiles  hy  day  no  more 
May  bcr  soft  whispers  in  your  sleep  be  found  ! 
To  you — Good  Night  I 

Faith  spring!  by  Night ! 
When  all  the  fond  heart  liailed 

Hafie  long  beneath  the  lonely  hillock  slept^ — 
Wlien  they — the  dearly  loved— the  deeply  wailed — 

Fate's  bitter  flood  from  iliv  fond  arms  haih  swept — 
Tbink, — andd  all  tbe  triatt  that  assailed. 
One  eye,  abo^  the  stars,  its  watch  hsth  kept — 

And  watoheth  still  !-.Gaod  Night !— Ets 
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COQUET    SIDE, 
A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  NORTH  COUNTRTE. 

BY    MHS,    WARD, 

AUTMoa  or  **Fivj:  tears  in   kaffirland/*  etc, 

A  STORY  is  on  record  of  a  Highland  ofBcer»  who,  on  being  asked 
if  he  knew  the  name  and  origin  of  one  who  had  lately  joined  his 
regiment,  the  forty-second,  replied* "  I  *ra  thinking  he  maun  be  some 
obscure  deevil  frae  the  South,  for  I  dinna  ken  him  e  en  by  name/' 
And  even  in  these  days  of  railways,  the  north  and  south  of  England 
are  yet  so  divided,  tliat  the  habits,  customs,  superstitions,  nay,  the 
very  language  of  ench  locality,  vary  con«iiderably.  The  scenery  of 
the  '* Border"  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  more 
southern  counties,  and  although  tlie  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
brought  the  frontier  of  England  into  notice,  his  descriptions  are 
often  read  as  romance  rather  than  reality.  Yet  there  they  stand, 
those  feudal  castles,  shewing  still  a  bold  front,  and  albeit  but  the 
semblance  of  what  they  were,  like  the  dead  Cid  upon  the  battle 
ground,  they  stand  proudly  on  their  eminences,  as  though  by  their 
position  they  gave  a  character  to,  and  kfpt  certain  watch  and  ward 
over,  the  small  hamlets  lying  peaceably  at  their  feet. 

Yes,  these  railways,  unsightly  as  they  are,  have  dissected  our 
towns,  laid  bare  their  narrow  streets  ;  and  old  buildings  which  for 
years  have  been  hidden  by  the  gables  and  chimneys  of  the  dark 
abiding  places  of  the  poor,  are  freed  from  their  former  thraldom. 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  old  Norman  keep  at  NewcaBtle  ;  the 
traveller  has  little  time  indeed  to  examine  it,  as  be  is  carried  in  fran- 
tic baste  over  the  Tyne,  on  which  he  looks  breathlejsly  down  from 
the  *'  high  level  bridge"  which  spans  it. 

Rush  on,  screaming  engine !  rush  on  and  bear  us  from  these 
busy  smoky  streets,  to  the  more  open  country  I  And  now  the  train 
stops,  we  alight  and  pause,  and  gladly  exchange  the  burly  burly, 
and  the  speed  and  the  smoke,  for  a  low  phaeton,  in  which  we  bowl 
along  the  hawthorn  lanes,  towards  one  of  the  ancestral  homes  of 
England. 

Enter, — welcome.  The  hospitality  of  the  "^^  North  Co un trie '*  is 
proverbial^  and  for  comfort,  behold  the  fire  blazing  in  the  hall; 
enjoy  the  warmth  that  is  diffused  throughoyt  the  mansion.  It  is  to 
this  mansion  and  its  neighbourhood  my  sketch  refers. 

Here,  in  this  venerable  place,  shrouded  with  ivy,  and  hidden 
from  the  world  by  waving  woods,  Mlas  Porter  wrote  her  *'  Pastor's 
Fireside.**  Perhaps,  in  this  very  bay-window  she  sat ;  the  ancient 
trees  have  now  shut  out  the  view  of  the  hills  beyond,  but  we  will 
wander  into  the  plantations  by  and  bye.  Let  us  go  into  the  gar- 
den; it  is  old-fashioned  and  stately,  like  those  who  walked  and 
talked  here  long  ago.  Opposite  the  terrace  stands  an  aged  larch  ; 
it  will  die  soon  ;  the  upper  boughs  look  gaunt  and  wan,  but  it  must 
not  be  cut  down,  for  he  who  planted  it  fell  at  New  Orleans.  It 
bath  a  dignity  even  in  its  faded  state,  and  stretcheth  out  its  foster- 
ing arms  towards  the  other  trees  and  shrubs,  which  flourish  in 
graceful  contrast  with  the  dying  sovereign  of  the  lawn.     The  grave 
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cypresses  clo^e  bj'  her,  look  like  the  solemn  maids  of  honour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  daj,  in  prim  attendance  to  the  last. 

What  a  charming  aliee  vcrtef  screened  by  hedges  of  impervious 
jew  and  hornbeam,  and  sheltered  further  by  a  magnificent  row  of 
horse-chestnuts*  which  keep  out  the  eastern  breezes  from  the  sea. 
Here  we  may  walk  in  quietude.  We  have  reached  the  upper  step 
of  the  terrace.  Hark!  there  is  a  distant  clatter  !  Look  down  the 
vista,  through  the  archway  cut  in  the  plantations^  and  betweei 
these  solemn  woods  and  the  far  hills  on  which  the  sun  is  shinin^ 
the  long  railway  train  rattles  by,  looking  like  a  toy.  It  h, 
passed,  and  there  would  be  utter  silence,  but  for  the  busy  rooki 
which  are  keeping  up  their  wonted  talk,  far  up  among  the  o«ks  and 
beeches. 

On  the  boles  of  these  said  oaks  and  beeches,  many  initials  arc 
carved.  Ah,  how  many  tales  do  hang  thereby  !  One  of  those  who 
wandered  in  her  youth  among  these  green  aisles,  died  but  a  year 
mgo,  aged  nearly  one  hundred  years.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  this,  mine  ancient  kinswoman,  when,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-six, 
she  visited  us  in  Scotland.  Very  erect,  and  of  a  most  stalely  pre- 
sence, was  the  Lady  Frances.  Her  short  conversation  was  of  a 
nature  to  impress  a  girrs  mind,  and  1  have  often  recalled  it.  She 
travelled  without  her  lady's  maid,  and  when  she  was  asked  if  she 
was  not  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  assistJince  at  her 
toilette,  she  replied,  **  My  dear,  I  can  button  my  ain  gown  ;  and 
they  11  no  the  le^s  write  the  gude  name  I  hear  upon  my  tombstone 
w  hen  I  am  dead,  because  I  didna  want  help  like  a  (ine  leddy/'  But 
more  than  all,  do  I  remember  her  asking  to  see  the  picture  oi  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  long  since  dead. 

True,   she  had  been  the  kind  and  faithful  wife  of  another,  bol 
this  first  love  had  been   the   dream  of  her  existence^  **  the  date  to 
which  she  referred  everything.'*     He  had    been  a  soldier,  had  gonHj 
abroad  when  young,   and  it  was  SAid  had  soon   forgotten  all  ihi 
had  passed  upon  the  banks  of  Coquet, 

The  picture  was  brought  to  her.  She  held  it  a  long  time  in  her 
hand,  and  gazed  silently  upon  the  very  handsome  portrait  of  her 
*'fau?e,  fiuse  love."  The  features  of  the  aged  lady  were  not  hand- 
some, but  very  expressive ;  the  eyes,  like  Mrs.  Opie's  at  the  presenl 
*hiy,  had  in  them  the  light  of  youth»  and  her  complexion  was  fail 
and  smooth.  Down  those  fadeti  cheeks  the  tears  stole  slowly  ;  si 
wiped  them  not  away,  but  looking  through  them  on  the  face  of  hi 
cousin  (for  near  relationship  had  brought  the  pair  together  in  theil 
early  days),  she  said  quickly,  '*  Ah,  Frank,  Frank  !  ye  were  a  b' 
bonny  lad  ! "  As  she  put  it  beside  her  on  the  couch,  she  looked) 
round  upon  the  group  of  sisters,  among  whom  she  sat,  and  address*^ 
Ing  one  of  us,  asked,  **  An'  you  lussie,  are  you  gaun  to  marry  a  sol- 
dier?" There  was  little  in  what  she  said,  but  much,  very  much 
in  her  manner  of  receiving  the  reply  in  the  affirmative  ;  in  her  su 
sequent  earnest  gaze,  her  re- examination  of  the  picture,  and 
heavy,  heavy  sigh  with  which  she  put  aside  the  image  of  her  fin 
love, — her  soldier  cousin, — then  aud  for  ever  ! 

She  came  to  us  from  Edinburgh,  a  place  she  had  not  visited  fi 
years.     "I  had  a   mind,"  s.iid  she,  *' to  see  the  mansion  of  the 
mily,  and   had  to  seek   it  amang  the  thronged  streets  of  the  atild 
town.     I  stood  and  looked   at  it  wi*  a  sair,   sair  heart.     It 's  filledi 
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wi'  a  miseraMe  crowd  o'  beings,  women  and  chilclren,  ant!  ill- 
favoured  looking  men,  and  I  coyldna  bear  to  think  on  a'  the  plea- 
sant days  o*  my  youth,  when  it  was  a  noble  house  ! " 

We  coyld  fancy  her  in  her  proud  sorrow,  standing  alone  in  the 
noisy  thoroughfare,  and  gnzmg  up  towards  the  home  of  her  girlish 
day 8,  while  squalid  children,  and  reckless  men,  and  wretched 
women,  crowded  past  her ;  and  we  could  see  her  turning  away 
'^wi'  a  sair,  sair  heart." 


Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood ;  down  by  the  banks  of 
Coquet ;  down  to  the  mill  where  dwelleth  one  who  was  the  **  Rose 
of  Coquet/'  but  now  resembleth  more  the  fading  lily  ;  inhere  the 
restless  wheel  is  perpetually  casting  up  its  diamond  jets  of  spray. 
What  a  noisy  island  between  us  and  the  opposite  moor  !  noisy  with 
rooks,  for  here  they  are  again,  busy  things.  Up  the  lane  now, 
where  the  pretty  children  meet  in  "  coming  frae  the  well."  The 
North  certainly  beats  the  South  in  the  beauty  of  the  lower  classes. 
Here  is  a  fine  sweep  of  the  river,  and  the  rabbits  are  so  tame  on  the 
moor,  that  they  come  out  of  the  whin  bushes  and  look  composedly 
at  us.  Cunning  things  I  they  understand  the  line  of  defence  be- 
tween them  and  us,  the  glittering  river  Coquet,  which  some  suppose 
received  her  name  from  the  French,  from  the  coquettish,  flirty 
way  in  which  she  turns,  now  this  way,  now  that ;  sometimes  hitling 
herself  beneath  the  alders,  and  sometimes  dancing  merrily  over  the 
stones  ;  now  leaping  like  a  romping  girl  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
now  gliding  on  as  demurely  and  slily  as  if  it  were  her  peculiar  way 
to  go  through  the  world  as  quietly  as  she  does  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  just  here.  These  glades  remind  one  of  cathedral  aisles  ;  and 
the  ivy  wreaths  round  the  smooth  columns  of  these  ash-trees  offer 
a  new  idea  in  ornamental  architecture.  Here  is  a  grove  shadowed 
by  oaks  and  mistletoe-boughs.  Voices  in  the  wood,  busy  voices  of 
workmen  ;  and  lol  a  noble  viaduct,  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  high, 
spans  the  stream.  High  in  air  hangs  a  platform,  with  two  men 
standing  on  it :  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  look  at  it.  There  is  some 
difficuHy  in  passing  under  this  archway,  from  the  heaps  of  brick  and 
mortar  which  desecrate  the  green  banks  of  the  shaded  river  Coquet. 
But  there  is  a  long  vista  before  us,  and  the  path  looks  almost  un- 
trodden, for  the  ground-ivy  and  the  periwinkle  are  sireclmg  across 
it.  We  shall  come  at  last  upon  a  sunlit  patch,  a  miniature  prairie, 
with  a  shooting- lodge,  where  have  been  held  most  pleasant  pic- nics 
by  day,  and  where  dark  battles  have  been  fought  by  night  with 
poachers. 

We  have  passed  the  prairie  ;  we  are  in  the  depths  of  the  woods 
again  ;  they  grow  dimmer  at  every  step.     What  utter  solitude  ! 

That  shriek  1  that  terrific  shriek  !  like  the  cry  of  some  great  crea- 
ture in  its  agony.  We  fly  from  the  stillness  of  the  woods  to  the  open 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  nature  of  the  shriek  is  manifested  by  the 
stir  of '*  many  chariot-wheels'*  whirling  over  the  viaduct.  The  hush 
of  night  succeeds,  and  we  retrace  our  steps,  for  the  sun  is  dipping 
behind  the  hills,  and  the  wind  blows  cold  and  chill  up  the  stream. 
Again  we  pass  beneath  the  arch ;  the  men  are  still  at  work  upon 
the  platform  ;  how  strange  their  voices  sound  up  in  the  air  1  They 
laugh,  the  laugh  echoes  along  the  banks,  but — there  is  a  crash !  a 
shout  from  the  parapet  above^  a  hurried  tread  of  feet,  a  gathering 
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along  the  bank,  cries  of  womenj  and  the  earnest  words  of  meii^ 
The  platform  we  observed  suspended  in  iiiid*air  has  given  way  and 
fallen^  and  the  two  young  labourers  whose  merry  voices  and  cheer- 
ful whistle  made  the  old  woods  musical  all  day,  lie  dead,  mutilAted^ 
crushed  to  pieces  on  the  stones  below  I  ~ 

"  Have  they  any  friends  here  ?  *'  we  asked. 

**  No ;  their  people  are  very  poor,  and  wrote  lately  to  beg  they 
would  go  back  to  Scotland  and  work  among  them,  to  help  them< 
One  of  them  was  engaged  to  be  married^  and  the  girl  is  here,  olmo 
mad/* 

And  then  the  speakers  turned  aside  carelessly,  in  spite  of  i 
picture  presented  of  the  *'  very  poor  parents,"  and  the  miserabli 
girl  '*  engaged  to  be  married  "  there,  and  half  mad  I 


We  had  a  walk  in  prospect  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  for  the  beat 
tiful  rcj/w  in  J  of  W  ark  worth  Castle,  stern  in  their  resistance  of 
cay,  were  perpetually  before  us  in  our  drives  and  saunterings.  We 
climbed  the  steep  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  turning  to  look 
on  the  Coquet,  which  here  Hows  placidly  along,  saw  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  unfortunate  labourers  winding  beneath.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque*  The  woods  rising  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  were  in  all  the  glow  and  beauty  of  autumn  in  her  prime. 
The  tints  of  the  northern  forests  are  marvellously  lovely ;  here 
crimson  and  gold,  and  every  shade  of  brown,  and  the  deep  green  of 
the  holly,  and  the  coral  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  paler 
tints  of  fading  willows^  and  the  rich  hues  of  the  copper  beeches, 
were  blended  together  by  a  pervading  atmosphere  o4'  purple.  We 
waited  till  the  little  procession,  with  its  one  coffin,  containing  the 
mangled  limbs  of  the  youthful  dead,  had  passed  under  the  castle 
Bleep,  and  then  walked  beneath  the  overhanging  branches^  to  the 
spot  opposite  the  Hermitage. 

The  Hermitage  ?  Yes ;  Doctor  Percy *8  charming  ballad  has  im- 
mortalized this  hermitage  of  England  especially. 

Here,  in  '*  this  sweet  sequestered  vale/'  the  heart-stricken  Sir 
Bertram  chose  his  rest;  the  "  noble  friend'*  from  whom  he  held  his 
tenure  was  a  Percy,  and  the  lady  wag  most  probably  a  Widdrington, 
for  the  castle  of  Widdrington  stands  about  dve  miles  distant  from 
the  spot;  nay  we  can  imagine  the  lady  leaning  from  her  palfrey, 
listening  to  ner  true  knight*3  vows,  and  descending  **oft  beside 
that  murmuring  stream^'*  to  stroll  along  its  green  margin,  Slay- 
liap  it  was  beneath  these  very  rocks  she  gave  him.  the  helmet  ne 
wore  in  the  Scottish  wars. 

Doubtless,  the  **  bold  Sir  Bertram  "  performed  bitter  penance  for 
his  crime;  but  the  hermits  or  monks  who  succeeded  him,  and  who 
were  successively  maintained  by  the  Percys,  most  probably  bi 
the  good  warm  kitchen  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

We  examined  the  interior  of  the  hermitage  closely ;  but  whoev* 
reads  the  **  Percy  ballad  *'  now,  must  no   longer  expect  to    fii 
*'  a  kneeling  angel  fairly  carved/*  hovering  over  the  ngure  of 
lady,  nor  '*  the  weeping  warrior  at  her  feet/'  nor  "near  to  these 
crest**     All  is  defaced,  or,  at  least,  scarcely  traceable  at  this  time; 
but  the  ballad  is  le(\,  and  for  that  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  border 
reliques  must  be  thankfuL 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  thia  pleasant  locality^  '*  CoqiMi 
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Side/*  and  of  Wark worth  Castle,  which  the  Percys  received  from 
Edward  IL  in  1310,  and  many  other  places  on  the  border,  and  of 

the  genuine  hoapitaUty  of  the  old  families  Btill  living  **  thereaway  " 
in  sequestered  and  cosy  corners ;  but  there  is  only  space  left  for 
**  something  about  Alnwick/'*  One  reads  grave  descriptions  of 
such  places;  but,  when  we  visit  them,  new  ideas  strike  us,  founded 
an  anecdotes  or  traditions  told  on  the  spot,  and  dwelt  upon  with 
aflectionate  delight  by  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  new  spirit  of  loco- 
motion, and  the  advantages  of  steam,  are  content  to  remain  where 
true-born  borderers  are  happiest— at  home. 

We  need  not  go  buck  to  the  date  of  Alnwick  Castle's  first  rise. 
Chronology  is  a  stupid  study  at  best ;  but  we  may  just  touch  upon  the 
incident  of  King  Malcolm's  death,  who,  seeing  an  armed  soldier  ride 
forth  from  the  castle  gates,  with  the  keys  thereof  swinging  at  the 
end  of  his  glittering  spear,  advanced  to  meet  him,  thinking  he  was 
coming  to  surrender;  then  the  soldier  smote  King  Malcolm  down 
in  the  face  of  his  assembled  army,  and,  turning  from  the  dead  mo- 
narch with  a  scornful  shout,  put  spurs  to  his  gallant  charger,  and 
swam  the  swollen  river  A  In  before  the  Scottish  soldiers  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  rage  and  consternation. 

Seen  from  the  street,  Alnwick  Castle  presents  a  singular  appear- 
ance, from  the  circumstance  of  the  battle ment^i  being  crowded  with 
figures,  who  look  like  living  men  of  various  degrees  and  character 
suddenly  summoned  from  their  occupations  Knights  and  esquires, 
grooms  and  falconers,  belted  earls,  gentlemen  in  sylvan  suits,  nay, 
the  very  cooks,  with  their  aprons  girded  round  their  waists,  have 
stepped  out  upon  the  roof,  and  are  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
bowmen  and  the  stalwart  porters  with  monstrous  stones  in  their 
hands.  One  of  these  over  a  gateway,  a  ferocious  looking  giant,  al- 
most appals  the  visitor  at  firstj  but  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  hia 
attitude  and  its  rigidity. 

In  the  great  court-yard  certain  chivalrous  feelings  are  called  up 
at  once  at  the  sight  of  '*  Hotspur's  chair."  One  cannot  fancy  him 
given  to  meditation  ;  but  here  he  sat,  and  probably  marshalled  his 
forces,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  pauses  between  his  many  fights,  he  and 
his  father  settled  various  '^  plans  of  operations"  against  Henry  IV. 
Here,  mayhap,  he  twitted  the  old  earl  with  having  proposed  to  raise 
that  king  to  the  throne,  whom  he  now  resolved  to  displace;  we  can 
fancy  Harry  Percy's  bitter  laugh  against  this  "fawning  grey  hound/* 
this  **  kind  cozener  /'  and,  at  VVarkworth,  when  the  **  Lady  Percy/' 
*'  Kate,"  strove  to  guide  his  thoughts  from  "  fields,  and  blows, 
and  groans,"  to  gentler  aims,  he,  much  more  intent  upon  his  '*  crop- 
eared  roan  "  than  her,  would  bid  her  "  come  and  see  him  ride/' 

Hill  and  valley,  forest,  glade,  and  ford,  are  all  at  peace  now  ;  and, 
as  we  gaze  from  these  silent  ramparts,  we  rejoice  in  the  quietude  of 
this  once  restless  border ;  nevertheless,  our  sympathies  are  enlisted 
for  the  old  earl  mourning  his  "dead  Harry  Hotspur,"  his  "brave 
Percy."  Miserable  anil  solitary,  we  follow  him  to  the  retirement  of 
his  castle  at  Warkworth,  and  back  again  from  that,  when  he  learns 
the  secret  of  the  scheme  to  surrender  him  a  prisoner  to  the  royalist 
forces.  Then  the  stout  old  earl  buckles  on  his  armour,  and  once 
more  summons  his  bold  vassals  round  him ;  once  more  the  din  of 
arms  resounds  through  the  quadrangle,  and  at  last  the  unquiet  spirit 
rivw- — iricAr,  Siixoa  name  for  towii^ 
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of  Earl  Percy  is  laid  at  rest,  and  shame,  shame  oo  the  barbaricms' 

feeling  of  those  days  I  his  whitened  head  bleaches  on  a  pole  for  the 
city  crowd  of  London  to  gaze  at. 

Farewell,  old  Alnwick  !  one  look  back  from  the  gateway  in  spite 
of  the  giant  above,  'with  his  mass  of  rock^-one  look  back  upon  the 
green  court-yard  of  the  castle  and  its  unpeopled  walls,  bearing  no 
sign  of  past  stormy  agea  save  one  space,  marked  by  its  repairs  of 
later  date*  The  people  of  Alnwick  point  out  to  the  toyrist  this  mark 
in  the  ramparts,  and  speak  low  when  they  say  *'  there  was  a  great 
battle  fought  there  long  ago.  It  was  a  dreadful  day,  for  many  fell 
in  the  struggle  to  beat  down  the  walls,  and  hence  that  spot  has  ever 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Bloody  Gap.' "  * 

Home  again  to  our  ancestral  mansion,  Pause  a  few  minutes,  and 
look  into  the  churchyard  at  the  monument  of  Archdeacon  Single- 
ton. IVIethinks  I  hear  him  reading  one  of  Sidney  Smith's  most  witty 
pamphlets  addressed  to  Mr,  Singleton  himself.  We  must  not  linger 
m  the  church,  although  there  is  much  to  interest  us  there,  but  tread 
lightly  through  the  mazes  of  these  many  graves.  Behold  the  broken 
shaft  I  fit  emblem  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  regrets  at  the 
loss  of  hlsjriend :  we  have  not  space  for  the  inscription.  How  few 
noblemen  are  fortunate  in  their  friendships,  how  few  would  acknow- 
ledge what  they  ow^e  to  friends  whose  position  in  bfe  is,  conven- 
tionally speaking,  inferior  to  their  own  ! 

Home — past  Alan  Water  ^ — what  green  banks!  another  viaduct 
here — the  4>hriek  of  the  railway  engine  is  heard  hourly  *'  on  the 
banks  of  Alan  Water/'  Home  over  the  bridge  and  past  the  mill. 
Coquet  Island  lies  in  shade,  and  War k worth  Castle  rises  again  be- 
fore us,  reminding  us  of  Earl  Percy,  and  Sir  Bertram,  and  his  lady 
love^  and  of  those  stormy  days  when  men  for  pastime  sang, — 

^*  Now  cMick  up  yoiir  bonuetJ,  and  cock  Vm  full  Bpruib, 
We  '11  tjver  the  border  and  gi  ■  tbem  a  bnijili : 
Tliere  '■  sometiocly  there  wanta  keeping  in  order, 
So  OQ  iri'  your  boaoeti  and  over  the  border,** 
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Thu  old-world  muiic  sounds  to-night,  within  tlie  dear  ramiliar  room, 

Aa  a  haunting  Ktrain  of  wiemory  weaving  ihadowft  'tnfcj  the  gloom  ; 

The  pictunet  hang  upon  the  walls,  well-known  from  efirly  rhildhood't  dir^ 

Ah  I  Dould  they  mirror  forth  ibe  piAl  what  changeful  soenei  they  might  ai>pli|| 

Of  mirthful  bourn  and  carelets  hearU,  of  fidr  yoitng  face*  they  would  tell, 
And  of  the  gentle  mother's  love  preaiding  o*er  with  kindly  i|idl  ; 
And  they  would  hroathe  of  death  and  woe^within  the  lelf  ume  chamber  aped 
Life's  fleeting  houn — and  here  reposed  her  honoured  coffined  bead. 

Old  pictures  !  ye  have  teen  far  more  than  mortal  ken  may  ever  know^ 
Of  agooy  and  dark  despair— and  dayi,  and  weeks,  and  months  of  woe  £ 
And  when  thi»  simple  rausic  weaves  sweet  melodies  of  *Jlher  years. 
The  heart  is  far  too  full  for  words — and  tbougbt  is  far  too  deep  for  touv. 

Beloved  ones  were  hstening  then,  diaered  by  the  well-known  homely  itnln— * 
Fond  bearta  throbbed  that  never  more  may  claap  me  to  their  own  agrnui ; 
Old  pictures  gmm  !  aa  ye  were  wont  in  the  careless  dayi  of  yof«^ — 
But  alas  !  for  the  melody  of  heart  which  haa  fled  f<»r  erannore. 

C.  A«  M-  w* - 


•  Another  tradition  of  the  '*  Bloody  Gap  "  rektes,  that  the  soldier  who  earned 
the  keys  on  bi<»  ipear  cajoleil  Malcolm  as  far  as  the  portcullis,  and  that,  aa  the  King 
came  beneath  it,  it  dropped,  and  braiDing  him^  cut  hit  hor9«  in  twain.  The  port* 
euliui  wie  ii«ver  used  again,  and  the  wall  was  built  up. 
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A  FEW  OLD  e£RMAN  PROVERBS  APPLIED  TO  NEW  GERMAN 

POLITICS. 

B7    THE   FLANBim* 

St>7CB  of  proverbs  there  is  to  be  question,  the  Fldneur  will  start  oif 
with  one  at  once,  "  It  k  an  ill  turn  to  pelt  a  man  with  his  own  outa*" 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  want  of  generosity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  col- 
lecting from  your  host's  table  such  innocent  after-dinner  pastime-food 
which,  with  innocent  complacency,  he  may  have  been  comfortably 
cracking  over  his  wine,  and  flinging  them  at  hia  head ;  and  the  Flaneur 
might  have  some  scruples  of  conscience  in  committing  so  ungrateful  an 
act  towards  a  host,  who  has  shewn  him  many  kindnesses,  had  not  that 
host  himself  evinced  a  disposition  to  fliog  all  bis  nuts  to  the  ground  as 
mere  pig- sty  diet,  unfit  for  the  refined  delicacy  of  a  stomach  which, 
upon  a  new  system,  he  crams  with  daintier  and  more  piquant  houbons 
d  ia  Fran^mse,  Be  the  feeling  what  it  may,  however,  the  Fldnetir 
owns  himself  to  be  maliciously  pricked  on  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  poor 
despised  fruits  that  "  mine  host  *'  at  one  lime  considered  not  only 
daintier,  but  most  wholesome  and  nutrttious  food,  and  try  if  he  cannot 
so  aim  them  as  to  give  '*  mine  host"  a  fillip  on  the  nose— a  nasenstuber, 
as  his  German  host  himself  would  call  it. 

Proverbs  were  formerly  considered  as  nuts  somewhat  hard  to  crack, 
so  as  to  get  at  the  true  taste  of  the  kernel,  but  very  excellent  diet 
when  properly  chewed  and  well-digested,  although  sometimes  rather 
bitter  withal.  There  may  be  dilferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  entire 
and  infallible  truth  of  such  a  suppoaition  ;  some  people  have  been 
known  to  condemn  such  diet  altogether,  not  only  as  unrefined  in  ta^te, 
but  even  as  indigestible  and  deleterious*  This  utter  rejection  of  them 
from  the  table  of  life  appears  rather  too  exclusive  a  measure:  some  of 
these  old  dried  fruits  of  the  social  storeroom  may  have  become  shrivel- 
led, so  as  to  be  mere  hard,  dry,  tasteless  morsels,  unlitted  for  any  pa- 
late now-a-days  ;  some  of  them,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  may  have  been 
rot  ten  J  even  from  the  Irrst  gathering ,-  hot  there  is  a  large  store  of  them 
which  people  might  still  swallow,  old-fashioned  food  as  they  are,  and 
find  them  sweet,  palatable^  and  nutritious*  And,  certainly,  there  was 
a  time,  when  no  Spaniard  was  more  proud  of  the  dish  of  proverbs, 
which  he  laid  before  the  world,  than  was  the  German  of  his  own  long- 
collected  store ;  he  was  a  veritable  Sancho  Fanza,  and  not  a  whit  the 
worse  for  his  resemblance,  in  simplicity  and  true-heartedness,  to  this 
doughty  type  of  *'  the  people's  wisdom,"  although  he  may  somewhat 
lack  the  spice  of  malice  and  cunning  which  formed  an  underground 
current  in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  serving-man.  "  Proverbs/*  as 
the  German  himself  declared,  '*  are  the  popular  expressioits  of  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  gathered  from  the  public,  private,  moral,  religious, 
and  political  life  of  men.  They  are  the  result,  the  national  treasure, 
so  to  say»  of  the  observation  and  understanding  of  men  and  nations. 
.£very  people,  as  every  man,  has  its  own  genius ;  and  this  genius  is  re^ 
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presented  in  its  collected  store  of  proverbs."  How  far  tbe  Germans  hi 
tlieir  new  revolutionary  mania,  caught  up  like  a  new  last  fashion,  and 
put  on  all  awry,  have  interpreted  this  "  wisdom  and  experience,"  or 
what  sort  of  form  this  **  genius,"  thus  represented,  may  now  wear, 
may  be  partially  gleaned,  perhaps,  from  the  application  to  them  selves 
of  a  few  of  their  own  proverbs. 

The  Fldjieitr  again  asks  pardon  for  what  may  appear  only  a  "conceit** 
in  thus,  upon  the  Ph alar tiH-buil- principle,  shutting  a  nation  up  in  a 
portion  of  its  own  '*  wisdom  and  experience,"  and  thus  **  roasting  '*  it ; 
or,  in  other  words,  taking  up,  as  it  were,  a  man's  homely  family  plas- 
ters, and  applying  them  as  blisters  to  his  own  back  :  but,  with  the  tu- 
multuous events  of  modern  Germany  passing  around  him — with  the 
banner  of  disunion,  under  tbe  pretext  of  *'  Unity,"  flaring  before  hit 
eyes—with  the  thunder  of  the  musket  and  cannon,  morally,  at  least, 
deafening  bis  ears — and  with  the  sight  of  hload  gushing  thick  and 
warm  before  his  eyes,  when  he  has  sought  re|>ose  in  a  quiet,  heavy, 
good-tempered-looking  book  before  liim,  tilled  with  upwards  of  seven 
tbouNand  specimens  of  the  ''  wisdom  and  experience  "  of  a  people,  be 
bas  been  unable  not  to  feel  the  contrast  painfully  between  its  new 
deeds  and  its  old  words :  be  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
just  gently  trying  the  tuuchstoue  of  the  words  upon  tbe  deeds.  Per- 
haps, the  truest  apology  he  should  offer  ought  to  be  for  trying  this 
touchstone,  in  playful  spirit,  upon  a  painful  and  serious  wound.  But, 
in  these  matters,  FMneurs  have  their  privilege  bestowed  upon  tbem  by 
tlieir  very  nature* 

It  ia,  in  trutli,  '^an  ill  turn  to  pelt  a  man  with  bis  own  nuts."  But 
when  he  will  have  none  of  tbem — what  then  ?  Proverbs  have  an  es- 
sentially conservative  nature  in  them,  in  spite  of  the  half-sulky,  half- 
scolding  air  of  reformers  that  they  will  put  on,  like  an  anpry  old  father 
in  an  old  comedy  of  tbe  Old  Dor n ton  and  Sir  Anlhontf  Abmhie  school, 
not  a  whit  the  more  inclined  to  root  their  misbehaving  children  alto- 
gether from  their  hearts  because  tbey  knit  their  brows,  flourish  their 
canes,  and  stamp  their  feet;  no!  proverbs  have  conservative  tendencies 
about  them^  and,  in  general,  a  patient,  relying,  smoothly  and  mode- 
rately-progressing spirit,  in  their  very  essence;  and  your  good  old 
German  proverb  possesses,  perhaps,  more  of  this  character  than  those  of 
most  other  nations*  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  old-fashioned 
ways  about  them,  tbey  should  be  torn  off  by  young  Germany— so  eager 
to  don  its  new  revolutionary  gnrb— and  thrust  out  of  sight,  as  unfit  f^ir 
any  siprigbtly  youth's  attire  in  modern  days.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  tlie  rags  they  have  made  of  the  stout  old  homely  stuff,  which, 
by  tbe  way,  was  not  without  its  gold-kce  interwoven  in  tbe  web, 
should  not  be  held  up  in  their  faces,  and  tbe  question  gently  asked, 
whether  tbe  old  garb  did,  after  all,  become  them  so  ill,  or  migljt  not 
still  Ih*  turned  to  advantage,  or,  at  least,  made  to  fit  in  with  effect 
among  the  patches  of  the  harlequin  jacket  that  young  Germany  now 
wears  ?  If  this  he  not  allowed,  the  Flaneur  will  be  doing  no  more  than 
calling  "Old  Clo'  1 "  that  are  only  lit  to  be  thrown  on  the  dunghill,  and 
mt^ht  as  well  put  his  coned Iq  in  his  pocket* 

Let  the  Germnn,  however,  he  condemned  out  of  his  own  moutb.  lie 
bas  told  us  himself  that  *'  proverbs  contain  the  most  useful  and  appli- 
cable lesKins,''  that  **  tiiey  teach  the  most  practical  philosophy  of  life, 
not  fundamentally,  or  in  an?  connected  system,  like  a  book  of  lessons, 
but  clearly  and  intelligibly  like  a  good  old  friend,  always  present  and 
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thoroughly  grounded  in  the  prmciples  of  truth,  who,  without  flashing 
hither  tir  thither,  strikes  the  nai!  directly  upon  the  head,  and  hestows 
upon  many  points  information  which  neither  learned  men  nor  learned 
hooks  can  give."  If  be  turns  his  back  upon  his  trusty  '*old  friend,*' 
then  he  should  surely  take  it  kindly  if  the  *'oId  friend**  should  conde- 
scend to  send  him  a  visiting-card  to  let  him  know  that  the  *'  old 
friend  "  still  exists.  If  the  nail  of  good  sense  is  to  be  struck,  let  it  be 
atrnck  home:  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he  flinches  under  the  ope- 
ration. If  yesterday  the  proverbs  contained  ''  useful  and  applicable 
leRsons,"  surely  events  cannot  have  so  thoroughly  '*  transmogrified  " 
them  as  to  deprive  them  to-day,  of  all  application  and  use. 

The  German  may  say  that,  in  truths  mere  social  and  domestic 
maxims,  such  as  is  the  usual  doctrine  taught  by  the  *^  old  friend/'  will 
bear  neither  their  old  application  to  new  political  events  nor  retain 
their  useful  virtues.  Politics,  it  is  true,  are  not,  in  a  direct  sense,  very 
sympathetical  to  proverbs — ^at  least,  the  politics  of  diplomacy  and  of 
state-wisdom ;  but  yet  proverbs  have  a  diplomatic  tact  of  circuitous 
inuendo  of  their  own  also,  all  direct  and  ^'  knock-down  " — the  word  and 
the  blow  together^as  they  may  generally  be ;  and  they  are  not  with- 
out the  "  wisdom  of  the  serpent,"  although  the  wisdom  be  directed 
against  the  serpent  itself,  upon  the  homceoptithic  principle  of  curing  the 
poisonous  bite  of  the  reptile  by  the  antidote  in  its  own  body.  But 
"  wisdom  and  experience  "  there  are  amongst  them  also,  applicable  as 
well  to  political  as  social  matters;  and  now  that  social  and  political 
considerations  are  so  designedly  mixed  up  in  the  *'aifairs  of  men,**  and 
so  confounded  in  the  universal  hurly-burly,  the  nail  very  frequently 
cannot  be  struck  on  the  head  without  darting  through  the  superficies 
of  the  social  system  to  run  into  politics,  or  rending  a  hole  in  politic^il 
devices  to  make  its  impress  upon  the  social  state  of  man :  give  it  a 
smart  blow,  and  it  will  be  almost  always  sure  now-a-days  to  pin  the  two 
together.  Proverbs,  too,  as  perhaps  they  were  always  meant  to  do,  bit 
with  a  double-edged  weapon*  Direct  as  they  are,  they  are  no  less 
vague  and  mysterious  oftimes  in  their  sense,  as  much  as  any  of  those 
oracles  of  old  from  which,  as  by  divine  right,  tbey  affect  to  have  de- 
duced their  origin.  *' Who  made  our  proverbs?"  says  the  German 
agitin.  **  Sages,  patriarchs,  kings,  sybils,  prophets,  poets,**  personages 
much  out  of  fashion  now-a-days,  it  is  true,  and  whose  words  are  no 
longer  considered  oracles,  unless  it  be  the  latter,  and  thai  only  when, 
instead  of  venturing  tipon  vague  oracles  and  mysterious  dicta  of  wis- 
dom, they  flatter  and  caress  the  new  would-be  rulers  of  the  day  and 
their  ideas,  and  bestow  all  their  vagueness  upon  vain  vague  words  such 
as  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,*'  the  sense  of  which  men's  eyes 
once  fancied  tbey  perceived,  but  which  have  latterly  clouded  them- 
selves in  the  tliickest  mist  of  misapprehension  redly  tinged,  not  with 
the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  that  shall  dissipiite  it,  but  with  the  reflect- 
ed glare  of  blo<id.  The  more  vague,  the  more  obscure,  the  more  am- 
biguous the  oracles,  whose  nature  is  claimed  by  proverbs,  may  be,  the 
more  sympathetically  and  typically  may  they  be  applied,  perhaps,  to 
those  vague,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  theories  called  *^  new  German 
politics/* 

Weber,  a  witty,   satirical,  cynical,   and  not  over-decent  German 

luthor,  who  succeeded,  perhaps,  better  than  moat  of  his  countrymen  m 

Secting  the  Voltairian  dress,  without  pushing  it  utterly  to  caricature, 

id  putting  coarse,  tawdry,  second-hand  tinsel  iu  the  place  of  its  ori- 
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glnal  dangerous  glitter,  has  attributed  what  he  calls  the  perverie  i 

nesfi  of  his  countrymeoj  their  incorrigible  heavinesti>  and  their  un^^il- 
lliigiie«s  to  march  forward  in  the  progress  of  enlightened  ideas,  entirely 
to  tiieir  attachment  to  their  "inane  proverbs"  of  a  retardatory  nature^ 
such  as  *'  Eiie  mit  JVeik,"  borrowed  of  the  more  ancient  *'  Fcstina  lentc" 
*'  Kamini  Zeit  konimt  Rath" — >with  time  comes  counsel^  '*  Mii  Geduid 
pfiucki  man  Rosen"' — patience  gathers  the  budding  rose> — and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  of  which  he  laments  the  quantity  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  enumerates  some  thirty  or  forty.  Had  he  lived,  how  he 
might  have  nuw  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  fellow- 
countrymen  rushing  eagerly  with  full  heaps  of  such  poor  old  proveibt 
in  their  arm»  to  burn  them  as  heretical  to  the  spirit  of  the  times^  and 
blasphemous  towards  a  people's  impatient  will*  upon  the  blazing  pile  of 
revolytion.  They  have  shovelled  all  such  tiresome  old  influence  away 
in  as  wholesale  a  manner  as  he  could  have  desired :  or  rather,  to  do  his 
memory  honour^  they  have  turned  the  poor  proverbs,  martjrr-like,  with 
their  heads  uppermost  before  burning,  until  an  utter  recantation  of 
tlieir  old  heresies^  and  an  avowal  of  diametrically  opposite  principles 
has  been  wrung  out  of  them*  Potw  Saint  '*  Eiic  mit  Iveile,*'  spite  of  the 
antiquity  of  his  Roman,  and  perhaps  more  ancient  origin,  has  been 
made  to  cry  **  Gallop  !  gallop  I  on  !  on  !  Plunge  forward  without  look- 
ing to  right  or  to  left !  heed  not  if  there  be  a  precipice  before  you  I " 
**  Kommt  Zeii  kammt  Rath  *'  has  been  converted  into  "  Do !  and  let 
counsel  come  when  it  will!  "  and  as  to  the  *' roses"  promised  by  un- 
happy "  Geduhl/'  they  have  been  snatched  in  their  first  budsoutof  her 
hand  and  placed  in  the  feverish  grasp  of  impatience,  covered  with 
nettles^  wherewith  men  may  lash  and  sting  each  other's  faces* 

How  delighted  Weber  might  have  been  to  see  his  countrymen,  after 
the  atttO'da'f^  of  their  obstinate  *'  retrograde  and  reactionary  "  pro- 
verbs, acting  to  the  life  those  fables  which  he  has  forgotten  to  include 
in  the  condemnation,  dancing,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  bull  in  the 
china-shop,  amidst  the  fragments  of  laws,  customs,  principles,  creeds, 
and  hopes,  of  past,  present,  and  future, — striving  to  imitate,  like  the 
ass,  the  gambols  of  the  French  lap-dog — blood- hound  might  be  the 
better  term — ^in  frisking  upon  the  lap  of  revolution,  and  performing 
thereby  such  heavy  and  insensate  antics,  that  men  know  not  whether 
they  should  laugh  at  the  burlestpie  sight  or  cry  for  fear  of  every  kick 
of  the  asinine  hoofs* — cutting  up  tlieir  nenly -obtained  constitution* 
goose  to  get  at  its  golden  eggs  before  it  am  have  time  to  lay,- — taking 
the  mncliiuery  of  the  watch  to  pieces,  like  the  spoiled  boy,  to  see  how 
it  goes,  or  even  to  make  it  go  better*  with  clumsy  fingers,  and  then 
abusing  the  w^atch maker  when  he  finds  it  run  down  with  a  whiz  and 
go  no  more, — and — for  to  the  truth  of  these  proverbs,  after  all,  they 
must  come  at  last — rtourishing  about  their  edged  tools  regardlesslv,  I 
slashing  their  owu  faces  and  cutting  their  own  inexperienced  haa^l 
thereby.  j 

The  time  is  not  long  since  gone  by,  however,  when  the  German  still  1 
cluiig  to  hh  old  conceits,  regarding  them  instinctively,  as  it  were»  ail 
the  bullust  that  kept  tiie  social  vessel  steady  in  the  storuu  Politicallir  | 
sjieaking,  there  was  much  to  be  amended, — perhaps  much  old  rubbisli ' 
to  be  swept  away  and  a  few  stains  to  be  wasljcd  out;  hut  none  dreamt 
then  of  praying  for  the  Ganges  of  revolution  with  all  its  attendant 
crocudilejt^  to  sweep  through  the  house  and  sweep  it  all  away  lo  its , 
foundations,  as  such  a  llood  threatens  to  do^  by  way  of  a  purificatioii  j 
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;new  that  politiciil  housewives  must  and  won  Id  be  forced  to  do 
the  work  by  degrees;  and,  in  trutli,  as  Weber  said,  tbey  iuiitinc lively 
also  relied  upon  the  talisman tc  pTOverbs,  whose  anto-da-Je  has  been 
just  commemorated,  fiir  the  realisution  of  what  really  was  desirable. 
S<>cjBUy  speaking,  they  ** bided  their  time"  also  for  the  changes  which 
civilisatioa  bronghtj  alowly,  it  is  true,  but  inevitably;  and  they 
grumbled  not  at  the  good-tempered  nicknames  which  they  gave  them- 
selves. *'  Der  Detii^che  Hans  **  and  '*  der  Deutsche  Michel,**  and 
sometimes  the  combLnation  of  the  two  names  into  that  of  *'  Hans- 
Mickeit"  were  then  terois  of  good-natured  banter  and  not  of  oppro- 
brium, aa  they  have  since  been  taught  by  their  emancipated,  aspiring, 
conceited,  revolutionary  Frei^Geut.  What  might  we  expect  at  home, 
if  we  were  to  fling  aside,  as  unworthy  of  our  regeneration-mood,  the 
good  old  name  of  "John  Bull  ?'*  We  might  as  well  take  up  at  once 
that  of  '*  Jacques- Wolf,*'  like  some  of  our  neighbours.  To  our  praise 
be  it  said,  we  may  still  glory  in  the  name — all  heavy,  headstrong,  blun- 
dering nickn&me  as  it  may  he :  we  may  still  glory  in  the  sturdiness,  the 
solidity,  ay !  and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  title,  and  pick  it  up  as  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  when  our  envious  neighbours  may  fling  it  m  our 
faces  like  an  old  whisp  of  straw.  **  Der  Deutsche  Hans  *' — German 
Jack — bore>  formerly,  some  analogy  to  "John  Bull,"  although,  per- 
haps, the  name  was  more  directly  applied  to  the  peasant  than  the 
well-thrivingj  sturdy  farmer,  and  bore  a  somewhat  heavier  sense  than 
that  attached  to  our  straightforward,  clumsy^  grumbling,  but  more 
enlightened  "John."  But  even  superstition  attached  a  certain  spell 
of  protection,  well-being,  and  peace  to  the  title.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Germany  there  was  never  a  family  without  a  Hans  among  its  sons : 
there  were  aometimes  even  as  many  as  three,  distinguished  as  Grosz- 
Hana,  Mittel-Hans,  and  Klein-Hans,  or  Great- Jack,  Middle- Jack, 
and  Little-Jack.  In  fact,  there  could  not  be  too  many  Jacks  in  a 
family  circle,  popular  superstition  having  taken  up  the  fancy  that  the 
lightning  would  never  strike  a  roof  beneath  which  the  sacred  name  was 
sheltered.  To  be  sure,  when  houses  were  struck  by  lightning  in  spite 
of  their  multiplicity  of  Hanses,  the  superstition  fell  into  discredit,  and 
the  name  of  Hans  into  disrepute;  it  was  even  degenerated,  sometimes, 
intfi  a  term  of  reproach,  and  *'  Sauf^Hans^'*  Drunken* Jack,  "  Prahl- 
Hans/*  Boasting- Jack,  and  even  *'  Hans-wursl/*  which  term  we  also 
possess,  freely  translated,  in  the  word  *'  Jack^Pudding,"  became, 
among  many  others,  names  of  opprobrium  and  derision.  **Der  Deutsche 
Hans"  however,  was,  for  all  that,  as  sterling,  genuine,  and  hearty  a 
designation  as  a  natiun  might,  in  its  true  interpretation^  be  proud  to  be 
nicknamed  by ;  and  Germany,  over-susceptible  as  the  German  may 
notoriously  be,  smiled  i|uietly  at  its  own  name  until  Frei^Geist  came, 
like  an  evil  Fairy  of  Disorder,  disordering  men's  minds,  and,  by  hold- 
ing up  a  fake,  distorted  looking-glass  to  its  face,  making  it  ashamed  of 
the  phyhiogiiomy  it  saw  thtre,  and  of  the  name  it  bore. 

"  Der  Deutsche  Hans  "  was  no  longer  the  talismanic  spell  it  had 
been  deemed  in  men's  minds ;  the  lightning  struck  the  roof  beneath 
which  it  had  so  long  sheltered  itself  in  peace;  and  then  Frei^  Gcist  pointed 
to  the  ruin  and  condagration  resulting  from  the  storm,  which  it  had 
itself  conjured  up  on  the  political  and  social  horizon  of  Germany,  and 
he  fire  which  it  had  brought  down  upon  the  German  roof,  just  new- 

atched  with  layers  of  constitutions,  and  mockingly  said,  ''Look  ye  1 
comes  of  being  nothing  better  than  a  foolish,  superstitious^  con- 
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fiding  '  Deutcher  FiarntJ  "  And  Hans  grew  ashamed  of  liis  name,  «nfl 
called  himself,  with  an  aflTectation  of  Frenchified  manners^  ^*  Jacques*' 
forgetting!  however,  to  take  at  the  same  time  the  old-fashioned  French 
addition  of  "  Bon-homme,**  which  the  French,  to  be  sure,  had  al&o 
sbulBed  oiF  from  them  for  some  time  past, — ju*t  as  the  Flaneur  baa 
known  simple  Anns,  who  have  answered  to  no  other  name  than 
**  Annette,"  and  plain  Janes  who  have  re-haptized  themselves  **  Jean- 
nette/'  But  Hans  may  put  on  what  French  affectations  he  pleases,  Ee 
remains  Hans  for  tdl  that,  and  is  a  far  clumsier  Hans  than  ever, — tripping 
with  a  gait  which  he  has  i  Jl  learnt,  knocking  his  heavy  head^-«till  heavier 
now,  since  he  is  drunken  with  deep  draughts  of  French  revolutionary 
spirits — ^against  every  pillar  and  post  in  his  way>  and  in  danger  of 
falling,  as  ha  trips  on  with  his  nose  ahjft,  into  the  precipice  towards 
which  he  is  staggering,  and  beneath  which  lies  a  slough  of  blood  and  rot- 
tenness. He  is  still  Hans,  and  he  may  pick  among  the  many  Hanses  of 
his  old  proverbial  designations  of  mockery  for  tlie  true  meaning  of  that 
name,  which  he  would  vainly  throw  aside,  or  may  even  take  them  all 
at  random; — *' Hans  Alkrki/'  Jack-what-you-will;  for  he  takes  tip 
every  revolutionary  fashion  that  tailor  Frei-Geigt  offers  him — *'  HaH4 
in  alien  Gassen**  Jack-in-every-street ;  for  he  takes  every  road  that 
his  new  guide  Frei-Geist  points  out  to  him,  however  muddy,  however 
full  of  ruin  and  destruction  it  may  be — *'  Hans  imn  der  Lu/l"  Jack- 
of-the-air,  '*  who  lives  under  the  open  sky  of  rootless  houses,"  as  the 
German  nickname  explains  itself ;  for  he  is  working  hard  to  pull  his 
old  roof  down  npon  his  head,  without  ever  thinking  beforehand  how  be 
is  to  build  a  new  one  to  cover  him — "  Hans  Ru/tr  *auf"  Jack  Stir-up; 
for  he  is  stirring  up,  with  the  restless  character  of  idiotism,  every 
muddy  slough  he  can  put  his  bands  into^  regardless  of  the  pe^tilentiju 
stench  with  which  sncn  *'  &lirring-up"  proverbially  offends  his  nostrilt 
and  endangers  his  health — "  Hans  ohne  Sorge"  Jack  Careless,  *'  who," 
as  the  phrase  continuesj  *'  lives  with  wild-geese  and  eats  of  their  dung  ;** 
for  he  follows  a  **  wild-goose  chase"  after  a  phantom,  thert-by  **  eating 
dirt"  to  a  marvellous  amount  of  quantity,  which  Frei-Geist  crams  into 
his  mouth — "  Hans  mil  der  Latte,'*  Jack-wilh-the-lath,  as  the  fellow 
^as  called  who,  in  an  old  German  game,  struck,  with  bandaged  eyes 
and  a  lath  in  his  hand,  at  a  pot,  to  try  whether  he  would  hit  or  miss; 
for,  verily,  with  designedly  blinded  eyes,  he  goes  smiting  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  before  and  behind,  careless  whether  he  hits  or  misses, 
or  what  he  may  smash,  and  if  lie  hits,  breaking  his  pot  to  shivers  with 
his  blow. 

Up,  now,  with  a  few  of  his  old  own  nuts,FlSneur/  and  give  him  a  gentle 
fillip  on  die  no«e  as  he  is  thus  employed*  **  Hans,"  sounds  one,  as  it 
whisks  by,  **  krne  nkht  zu  vkl ;  du  inmzt  sonsi  zu  mel  thun*'  What 
is  in  the  kernel,  when  it  is  cracked  ?  '*  Hans,  learn  not  too  much  of 
what  you  are  told  is  political  knowledge;  or  you  may  do,  indeed,  a  bit 
too  much  afterwards" — ay!  and  repent  it,  too.  What  whispers  an- 
other as  it  flies?  **  Was  Hanscken  nkht  kkrnt,  khrnt  Hans  nimmcr,* 
— what  little  Jack  does  not  learn,  big  Jack  will  never  know.  Ay  ! 
and,  in  truth,  if  **  little  Jack,"  in  his  false  school  of  revolution,  has  not 
already  learnt  a  lesson  of  painful  experience,  ''great  Jack"  will  not 
learn  it,  or  will  learn  it  too  late  to  his  cost.  Another  still:  '*  BVr 
weisz  wo  Hans  isl,  fcenn  *s  Gras  tvachstf"' — who  knows  where  Hans 
will  be  when  the  grass  grows?  Yes!  who  can  tell  when  the  grass 
of  quietude  and  prosperity,^,tramp!ed  down  by  revolutionary  feet  to 
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rottenness  nnd  bareness,  may  grow  again  ?  and  where  will  Huns  be  tben  ? 
Prostrate  on  the  bare  earth,  or  revelling  in  the  drnnkennesa  of  blood- 
Yet  another*  *^  Hans  kommi  durch  seine  Dummheit  fort " — Jack's  own 
stupiditf  will  make  him  blunder  through.  Blunder  through  ?  Whi- 
ther? When  stupidity  is  genuine  and  honest,  it  may  blunder  through 
mnch  confusion  and  find  a  resting-place  at  last ;  but  when  ihe  «tnpidity 
decks  it}}  head  with  the  peacock  s  plumes  of  conceit  and  presumption, 
and  the  affectation  of  a  wisdom  of  which  it  has  no  aane  idea^ — ^when 
it  is  pushed  on  by  the  treacherous  instigation  of  designing  men,  who 
take  Jack's  paws  to  thrust  them  between  the  bars,  and  make  them 
draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire» — when  it  prances,  and  reels,  and 
wears  white  sombreros  on  its  head  stuck  full  of  revolution-typifying 
red  feathers, — when  it  puts  on  a  garb  to  act  a  part,  and  thinks,  Jike  a 
had  actor,  that  it  acts  to  the  life  because  it  wears  the  dress, — when  it 
staggers  along  streets,  howling  for  **  Liberty/*  but  meaning  "License." 
— when  it  cries  *'  Death  to  the  reactionary/'  without  knowing  what  it 
cries,  hut  thinking  thereby  to  cut  the  thi*oat  of  somebody  or  something, 
according  to  the  already-mentioned  golden-goose  fas Ji ion, — when  it 
becomes  frantic,  furious,  bloody-minded,  and  is  no  longer  stupidity, 
but  madness,  whither,  indeed,  will  it  blunder  on  ?  Poor  Deuiscker 
Hans  /  to  what  a  pitch  of  folly  have  you  come  since  you  repudiated 
your  name,  as  gross  and  heavy  and  unworthy  of  your  regeneration  ! 

But  a  word  has  still  to  be  said  of  TMichel" — Jack's  cousin — 
*'  Fetter  Mtchd**  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  "  Der  Deutsche  Michel " 
is  of  a  rather  higher  social  condition  than  Hans :  he  has  less  of  the 
peasant  or  plebs,  and  more  of  the  trading  middle  classes  in  him ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  although  he  is  more  given  to  city  commercial  than 
land  agricultural  pursuits,  he  hears,  perhaps,  a  greater  affinity  to 
honest,  well-thriving  John  Bull, — although,  by-the*way,  Hans  was 
not  otherwise  formerly  than  in  a  very  thriving  condition  also.  And 
Michel  was  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  ready- handed,  soft-hearted, 
loyal,  and  even  enthusiastic  and  inclined  to  Schwtinnerei.  Poor 
Michel,  however,  long  ago  had  an  active  enemy,  who,  if  he  did  him  no 
greater  harm  than  tripping  him  up  in  the  dark,  borrowing  his  money 
without  repaying  it,  and  kissing  his  daughter,  at  all  events,  worried 
out  his  soui  by  turning  him  into  ridicule.  This  enemy  was  the  Stu- 
dent,— the  latent  essence  of  the  Frei^Geisieiei, — who  treated  Michel 
as  the  tjpe  of  his  favourite  object  of  aversion,  objurgation,  and  scorn^ — 
the  Fhdislerthum,  or  ^wrgAer- spirit. 

Some  years  ago,  der  Detttseke  Michel^  in  a  somewhat  more  extended 
sense,  was  shewn  up  in  a  book — at  that  time  prohibited  by  the  strict 
laws  respecting  the  press,  and  only  circulated  under-hand — as  having 
heljied  the  German  sovereigns,  who  were  crying  for  tfce  loss  of  their 
crowns  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  through  their  Slough  of  Despond, 
by  having  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  their  cart — as  pushed  on  to 
bellow  through  a  muzzle  put  upon  him  by  his  master,  at  the  ahirmed 
Frenchman,  when  the  latter  began  to  raise  a  new  short-lived  clamour 
about  the  Rhine-limits — but  then,  not  content  with  the  reward  he  did 
not  get  fur  his  bellowing, as  looking  very  foolish  at  his  own  good-tempered 
zeal,  and  finally  walking  up  to  the  old  German  emperor,  who  had  slept 
in  a  ma^ic  grotto,  until  his  beard  had  grown  through  a  stone  table* 
This  allegorical  etfusion  was  one  of  the  first,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the 

e,  that  raised  the  new  watchword  of  **  German  Unity  in  a 
ipirei''  and  thus  put  forward  the  revolutionary  pretext  of 
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J  «f  tils  Unity,  which 

'  dEl  Cff3i^  mA  wUdi  has  prcxluced 

i  MP  I  Eiiiifg  cffcnfn«oii»  Uie 

oe.    Be  dtai  the  bM^  as  an  imCanoe  of 

wtA  Hjckd  te  bdie¥e  ^hal  be  had  in  truth 

hm  VBS  -r^'nffi^  snd  deceived^  and  that  to 

ft  pfii  11.  at  cbIj  wskiiig  up  the  eld  Gei^ 

Bgy.  VIS  a  greet  aad  eietitorioiiiB  deed. 

as  fct  bei  eely  Imd  es  en  ngl j  imp  along 

ell  wmm  ef  Hssae  fireshs  and  frolics  of 

maMmtkft  m  ibe  eeraldtioa-tniinpet-cdl 

aad  mmr  lendly  shouted  te 

\  m  taMtks'M  md^  BigH  be  the  master  of  Gef^ 

is  levito  and  wmikm  banioades^  aad  destroj,  and 

the  ansisaft  at  iot  tbaeriit  it  good  policy  to 

ae  vf  Ma  ^mmtnh  mtk  Mkbel.  wd  a&r  Hsi^d  hl^  hand^  that 

rwUbt  dMas*  Disarm  viditfmti!  bs^  five  Ocavan  unit?  T  t4>^ 

'    ~  Mk^il,  i id   iiiifaaiii    nd  maeb    bemldeied, 

■is  sev  wJfym  aad  Bade  bameades  too^  and  reTolatioBS. 
Bd  ta  aSap  ab«t,  bawMLi,  iibea  be  cane  a  little  to  his 
ad  tbat  tbe  atodcat  ««s»  at  tbe  battsai  of  his  heart,  is 

^  aa  loyal  in  truth  as 

re  than  his  Oennon 

i  a  Germao  pailia- 

e  ail,  a  ted,  hladct 

ior  tbe  "  nexv  old 

with  tbe 

t  eTen^tMag  with  tbe  last  new 
by#Vai-GBis<,'«'dAaslealJ^«MaBde.''    And  Mi- 

~  t  be  looked  ronnd 
( af  tbe'people»  JuMad  ibat  be  was  liitten  bj  Frn- 
I  a  bjdiapbaiiii  aversion  to  any  clear 
mtor  ef  peace  aad  mist,  via  dnaloM  b^ge  tankards  fiill  of  revolu- 
taaaary  biaadf .  Ana  MkbeL  vbe  bad  csied  §m  anitj  of  nations  and 
^emdm,  and  vaaied  i»  aadke  esse  es^ae  widi  Haa%  aad  hare,  in  fact, 
•alj  atte  auadtsfaBy  bsaiitifal  Haas^Micbel  §udij  between  them,  was 
tnatod  as  a  **  ietiiyads,''  aad  ymt  coabl  aat  gect  nd  of  Hans  abont  bis 
aeek.  Well  nwyaieo  bald  aptbelrbaiids  sad  siaf  the  old  German  aoDg, 
«  HMS-lfidK  Hams-Mkkd,  M  gAH  dm  dam  kmf  Hai»-ttUdid» 
Baa»-liicbd,sh!   where  art  tbaa  gaiw? 

Where  is  Usna-Ilichel  gsiag  t»}  £i  a  Ttgne  way  some  truths  on 
dm  matter  mtriit  be  ctpooaded  te  him  out  of  hia  national  "  Book  of 
Proverbs:"  aad  as  be  faas  never  been  much  out  of  the  path  of  tbe 
**  Vagne,"  sad  ia  now  threading  tbe  misty  tract  more  conhiaedly  than 
ever,  pobaps  stich  a  vi^e  ecpositioB  might  ^nit  him  beat.  The 
Ftdmemt  wpm  the  hook  slmosi  at  random*  What  doea  the  Book 
gf  Pt^vffbs  tcH  Hani-Michel  upcn  tbe  subject  of  lieedom^  **Z« 
ffti  trtsgl  R€we.*"  —  too  free*  woe  to  theei  and  a|^in,  **  Je  mekr 
'"rtikmi^J^  isrAr  AfalAiriil^,''^tbe  more  freedom,  the  more  reck- 
,^4ia  nil'*  again*  '*  FrtiUtii  iM  m  Goii,  FmkeUcn  tarn  Tai/eV' 
f^jl^jjm  eamea  from  God»  licence  from  the  deviL  Hans-Micbel 
.llMwed  the  evil  spirit  of  revolutioa,  the  child  ef  Frri-Gdst,  in 
bss  Bttm  Invited  bim  le  ooaa  east  ftom  Franoe 
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«s  a  pleasant  gtiest— ha  has  clapped  his  Kantls  at  hh  approach^ 
and  now  that  the  evil  spirit  turns  and  rends  him,  on^ht  he  to 
be  surprised  ?  Had  he  not  kicked  his  •'  Book  of  Proverbs  *'  into 
a  duat-hole  as  old  waste- paper,  he  might  have  learnt  from  it  the 
warning  that,  **  fVer  den  Teufcl geladen,  must  ihm  auch  Wcrk  sckajfcn" 
— the  devil's  host  must  give  him  his  own  work  to  do:  he  mi^ht  have 
read,  with  a  forebodin|^  shudder,  that  '*  Wetm  man  den  Teufel  Idszt  in 
die  Kirchc  kommen^  nnU  er  gar  aufden  Altar**  —  let  the  devil  into  the 
church,  and  hell  be  upon  the  altar*  And  truly,  the  sanctuary  of  all 
that  was  formerly  respected  and  lioly  has  been  opened,  by  careless 
bands>  to  the  evil  spirit ;  and  it  has  sprung  upon  the  altar  of  all  old 
faith  to  shatter  it  to  ruin*  In  the  last  unhappy  events  of  Vienna 
(October  1848)^  has  not  the  prophetic  proverb  been  literally  fiilfilled? 
The  evil  spirit  has  'raged  in  the  saoctitied  slirine  of  St.  Stephen's^ — ■ 
blood  has  been  shed  upon  the  very  *'  Holy  of  holies/*  Hana-Michel 
would  retreat  now^  and  would  try,  too  late,  to  mnaszle  the  wild-beast 
he  has  permitted  to  break  forth.  Too  late  I  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
very  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  popular  oracJes,  that  saya, 
'*  Sieh  vt/r  dich,  dasz  Reue  nichl  betssei  dick  "  —  look  before  thee>  lest 
repentance  bite  thee>  He  looked  not  before  htm  at  world-known  con- 
sequences; and  now  repentance  may  well  bite  him,  suck  his  very  life's 
bltwd,  devour  his  very  marrow.  It  is  useless  now  to  make  wry  faces. 
He  should  know  that,  *'  Thut  dir  's  Kratzcn  tvohtt  so  lasz  dick  nackker 
das  Beisjfen  nichl  verdriessen'* — is  scratching  to  your  taste,  so  grumble 
not  at  biting.  He  laughed  at  the  scratching:  let  him  not  wonder 
that  the  biting  should  follow  ;  let  him  be  prepared  to  be  called 
'*  reactionary/'  when  he  flinches  at  the  bite-  '*  Das  Kalb  musz 
der  Kuh  Jhlgen'  — ^  the  calf  must  follow  the  cow-  He  has  accepted 
the  parentage  of  Frei^Geist  ;  poor  calf!  bleat  as  he  may,  he  must  fol- 
low m  the  steps  of  the  roaring  bull,  or  be  trod  to  death  beneath  its 
hoof.  When  he  followed  so  readily  in  the  dance  led  by  French  revo- 
lutionists, he  should  not  have  forgotton  that,  '^  Reiset  die  Kalze  nach 
Frankreichf  so  kmnmt  ein  Mausfdtiger  wieder "—  if  the  cat  goes  to 
France,  she  is  sure  to  come  back  a  mouse- catcher.  He  has  let  his  cat 
go  to  France  to  school :  can  he  be  surprised  that  she  should  put  her 
claws  on  every  trembling  mouse  within  her  reach^  lick  up  all  the  cream 
of  prosperity  in  the  national  dairy,  and  break  every  pot  and  pan,  nay, 
every  well-stored  treasure  and  relici  in  her  frantic  friskings  ?  When 
Hans-Michel  abjured  his  name,  foolishly  thinking  to  arrive  at  some 
ideal  good  by  clamouring,  as  he  was  taught,  for  *'  the  people's  so- 
vereignty," he  was  not  prepared  to  be  sure  to  be  told  afterwards  that 
this  "  people "  consisted  of  the  tumultuous  lower  classes,  and  their 
friends,  the  hot-brained,  extravagant^  insensate  students^  aloue ;  but 
he  might  have  had  a  pre&entiment,  had  he  looked  into  his  '^  Proverb- 
book/*  that,  ^'  Wer  deta  Puhd  dient  hat  einen  scklimmen  Herrn"  that, 
he  who  serves  the  people  serves  but  a  bad  master— that,  "  Wenn  die 
Herru  hauern,  und  die  Bauern  herren,  so  gieti  es  Lumpeft,'*  that,  when 
the  master  acts  the  man,  and  the  man  the  master,  both  are  no  better 
than  raggamuffins  —  that  *'  Dem  Pobel  n*eich%  thn  *s  alter  ikm  nicht 
gleich**  —  give  way  before  the  people,  but  follow  it  not — were  words 
containing  a  wholesome  lesson  to  be  studied :  for  that  *'  Dem  Pohei 
fveicki  auck  der  Teufd-^"  even  the  devil  himself  is  not  match  for 
it.  Pour  HaBS-Michel !  he  dreamt  of  **  new  orders  of  things," 
new  constitutions,    new   rights,  new  empires  —  new  —  the  FMncvr 
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knows  not  what;  but  he  kicked  his  old  shoes  off  his  feet,  or  al- 
lowed them  to  be  most  viUanoiisly  trod  down  at  heel^  before  be 
knew  where  to  get  new  one*^  much  less  what  a  price  he  should  hare 
to  pay  for  them,  and  with  a  chance  of  not  getting  them  after  all :  he 
forgot  the  warning,  "  ^^^^rf  die  alien  iSchufte  nkhi  weg  bU  du  nenc 
hast"  He  made  a  vast  bue-and^cry  about  his  new  national  Unity 
Parliament,  with  sovereign  attributea,  without  thinking  that  "  Es  w/ 
nicht  gut,  wenn  viele  regicrcn" —  there  's  little  weal  when  many  rule — 
that  **  Es  ist  schlimm  rcden  hei  dencH,  die  cinen  zu  Tode  reden** — it  it 
ill  talking  with  those^  who  talk  one  to  death,  as  the  fantai^tic  parlia* 
ment  does— and  that  *'  Grosz  Geprahtf  schmakr  Bisxen* —  great  boast, 
small  roast, — as  the  same  good  parliament  has  most  excellently  exem- 
plified. To  be  sure  this  same  parliament  of  Hans-Michel'ii  has  shewn 
Itself,  in  its  majority,  moderate,  and  conservative  in  a  revolutionary 
sense — ^if  sense  there  be  in  such  a  hull ;  the  evil  spirit  has  not  got  quit© 
the  upper  hand  in  it  yet* 

However,  the  Flaneur  will  not  venture  to  offer  to  Hans-Michel,  on 
thiH  subject,  an  old  proverb  that  might  seem  apropos^  "  fVo  dcr  TeH/d 
nivkt  hin  kann,  da  sc/tic&t  er  etn  alt*  IVeiL  " —  where  the  devil  cannoi 
get  in,  there  he  sends  an  old  woman, — lest  he  should  l»e  thought  1 
suggest  an  unseemly  allusion  to  the  poor  old  Reichswenvcser,  til 
Archduke  John  of  Austria*  Hans-Michel  now,  however,  is  olf  on  hii 
dangerous  career;  and  if,  in  the  darkness  of  the  path  in  which 
stumbles  drunkeniy  forwards,  he  thinks  ever  to  set  up  a  guiding  ligfa 
to  lighten  his  ways, — if  he  ever  manages  to  hold  one  aloft  at  all,  tha 
is  not  extinguished  at  once  by  the  storm,  —  let  him  not  forget 
thatj— 

«<  SeiMi  man  dku  Lkht  mu  hoeK  'o  fotcht  €m  det  Winds 
SetMi  man  e*  ru  niedHg^  *o  to»ohi  e$  dot  kmd.*^ 

'*  If  lie  fix  hiB  Hgbt  toci  higli,  every  wind  il  pufT  out  the  flame  : 
If  he  Hk  hiK  li^lit  too  low,  cttch  mmd  cljiltl  Diay  du  the  same.** 

At  all  events,  Hans-Micliel  can  only  blame  himself  if  his  light  be 
utterly  extinguished.  "  fVie  das  Gcspinnstf  m  das  Gcwinnst  *' — as  the 
Web  is  woven,  so  the  winning  *s  won — in  other  words,  **  As  be  sows,  so 
he  mufit  reap,"  many  tares  and  little  wheat, — as  it  will,  to  all  appearance, 
prove.  Poor  Hans-Michel  I  **  Fid  nttscheu  machf  scklechie  IJojten"—' 
fidgftiy  baset^  muke  holts  in  breeches.  Poor  Hans-BIichel  i  he  has  been 
fidgetting  about  upon  his  new  revolutionary  seat,  until  he  has  already 
worn  sad  and  nioiit  unseemly  holes  in  his  national  inex(>ressibies:  if  he 
fidget  thus  much  longer,  he  may  find  himself  soon  sitting  bare— «  vi-ri- 
table  mm-cuivtte — upon  a  most  uneasy  stool  of  repentance.  At  all 
events,  whatever  measures  he  may  take  to  cook  up  that  fabulous  dish 
of  National  Unity,  in  stirring  up  the  broth  of  which  so  many  cooks  are 
engaged,  regardless  again  of  all  proverbs  about  "  many  cooks,'*  let  him 
reflect  well  each  time  l>efore  he  stirs  the  fire,  and  whether  he  upplv  not 
the  heat  too  fast,  "  Gehrannt  ist  nicht  gt'hralen  "^burnt  meat  in  no 
roast  meat.  The  "  new  order  of  things,"  for  which  Hans-Michel  still 
clamours,  may  Ikc  turned  round  at  the  revolutionary  fire  ;  but  it  will  he 
no  sound  lieahhful  food  for  all  that.  But  now  the  Flaneur  finds  it 
high  time  to  shut  up  his  **  Book  of  Proverbs,"  and  bid  adieu  to  his  boat 
&nd  friend  Hans- Michel,  with  the  warning  song,  "  Hanx^ Michel! 
Hans-Michel,  wo  gehsi  du  demi  hin  ?  *'  and  with  the  wish  that  he 
njight  duly  crack  the  nuts  Hung  at  his  head,  and  digest  them  uutri- 
tioualy. 
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**  The  Uw  of  arrest  for  debt,  is  a  permisftion  to  commit  greater  opprewinn  aod 
inbiimaniiy  than  ure  to  J»o  met  in  slavery  itself — to  tear  the  father  from  his  weeping 
children— the  huRhund  from  his  distrncted  wife — to  aatiute  the  deiDoniiic  veiigeaii<» 
of  tome  wortlileM  creditor/'^-Lofci  Eidon*i  Speech  ^n  the  Siav4  Trade* 

Skktch  IV, 
"  MiBS  H —  waa  married  when  aixleeii  to  a  man  on  the  wrong  Bide  of 
forty.    In  arrancing  her  union  her  parents  treated  her  like  a  child^  re- 

?;ulated  the  settlement,  and  told  her  when  called  upon  to  nign  the  deed 
or  the  first  time,  the  name  of  the  happy  man  to  whom  her  hand  had 
been  legally  assigned^  and  with  as  little  ceremony  as  n  horse  Is  knocked 
down  at  Tattersairs  to  the  best  and  highest  bidder.  Her  Jlege  lord 
was  of  the  Borean  school,  rude,  noisy,  and  swore,  as  antiqutited 
troopers  used  to  swear,  A  sla^h  of  a  cutlass  acroas  the  cheek  does  not 
add  much  to  personal  beauty,  and  although  a  wooden  leg  is  a  very 
honourable  substitute  for  a  flesh  one,  still  among  board ing-achooJ  girls^ 
the  prejudice  is  strong  in  favour  of  the  latter  supporter.  Sir  Hannibal 
regulated  his  household  as  he  did  his  ship;  he  was,  in  truth,  what 
is  termed  'a  taut  hand;^  at  the  sound  of  his  stump,  cook  and  house- 
maid held  their  peace, 

•  Breading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  *  Bah  1  * 

while  his  lady  wife  scarcely  dared  to  bless  herself  without  permission. 

"  When  promoted  to  bis  flag  and  a  command,  the  martinet  habits 
pursued  for  a  dozen  years  in  hia  domicile  and  ship,  underwent  no 
cbange,  and  the  laws  of  Aledes  and  Persians  were  never  more  absolute 
than  the  port-regulations  of  the  single-legged  commander*  One  grave 
otfence  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Hannibal  was,  a  youngster  appearing  on  shore, 
unless  be  were  '  in  full  fig/  and  wo  unto  the  unhappy  reefer,  upon  whom 
the  rear  admiral  could  pounce  in  mufti. 

^*  In  a  sen-port,  like  an  inland  village,  scandal  will  occur ;  and,  as  in 
earlier  life,  the  West  Indies  had  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  it  was 
maliciously  whispered  that  he  had  there  committed  an  amatory  esca^ 
pade,  and  when  '  Bnccbi  plenus,*  had  married  a  woman  of  colour.  Re- 
port further  stated  that,  tired  of  his  black  beauty,  the  admiral  had 
drawn  the  splice,  allotting  to  the  lady  of  his  former  love  a  small  annuity 
to  support  herself  and  one  youthful  pledge  of  mutual  affection. 

**ljate  one  fine  afternoon.  Sir  Hannibal  was  taking  a  digestive  stroll 
after  an  early  tiflfen,  when,  on  rounding  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  ran 
against  an  unhappy  midshipman  who  had  ventured  on  shore  in  a  round 
hat* 

*^' Hallo,  youngster,  what  ship  do  you  belong  to?'  roared  the  com- 
Lmander. 

'  To  the  Penelope,*  stammered  the  reefer. 

" '  What  is  your  name,  eh  ?  ' 

** '  Patt  Macnamara.* 

**  *  You  have  no  cocked  hat,  it  would  appear,  eh  ?     Well,  we  '11  try 
[mid  find  you  one.' 

**  And  taking  the  victim  by  the  arm,  he  crossed  the  street,  and  en* 
Uered  an  outfitter's  shop. 
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" '  This  young  gentleman  requires  a  cocked  hat/  said  tbe  admiral ; 
'supply  him  with  what  he  wants,  and  I  will  see  you  paid.' 

*'  And  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  he  bade  the  alarmed  midshipman 
'  Good  morning/  and  toddled  down  the  street.  filr,  Macnamara 
watched  him  until  he  had  stumped  round  the  corner^  and  then  turning 
coolly  to  the  counter,  he  selected  a  handsome  cfiapeau, 

'* '  How  devilish  particular  my  father  is/  said  the  reefer,  as  he  ex- 
amined his  person  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  pier-glass.  ■ 

" '  Your  father,  sir/  returned  the  astonished  hatter.  ■ 

"'  Ye*/  said  the  unblushing  midshipman.     'The  thing's  not  gcne^ 
rally  known,   for  my  step-mother  is  so  infernally  jealous,  that  if  she 
discovered  Sir  Hannibal  had  a  successor  to  his  estates,  there  would  be 
the  devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot.' 

"  Now  IVIr.  Gubbins,  the  outfitter,  had  heard  the  West  Indian  stoij 
whivspered  quietly  at  his  counter,  and  Mr.  iMacnamara,  being  exceed- 
ingly swarthy,  he  concluded  him  to  be  the  half-caste  heir  of  the  wooden* 
le^ed  commander,  and  great  was  his  civility  accordingly. 

**  *  Was  there  iiny  other  article  he  could  shew  him  *  *  and  stocks* 
shirts,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  were  rapidly  paraded.  Mr.  Alacna- 
mara  thougjit  he  might  as  well  complete  his  outfit  at  once>  settled  him- 
self on  a  chair,  and  most  generously  encouraged  trade  by  an  extensive 
selection.  The  articles  were  to  be  directly  sent  to  the  sally-port  where 
the  boat  was  waiting  from  him,  and  Mr.  Alacnamara  was  ceremoniously 
bowed  out  of  the  shop,  he  having  given  the  out  litter  a  monitory  hint, 
tbat  he  was  to  take  care  when  he  handed  the  bill  to  his  papa,  that  bis 
siep^ni other  was  not  present. 

**  Three  days  passed;  the  admiral  was  taking  his  usual  stroll,  and 
perceiving  1^1  r.  Gubbins  disengaged^  he  stumped  into  tbe  shop^  and 
took  a  chair  beside  the  counter* 

'*  <  He,  he,  he!  Gubbins,  brought  you  a  customer  t'other  day;  that 
yellow  chap,  you  recollect/ 

**  *  He  is  a  leetle  dark.  Sir  Hannibal;  but  lord  I  he*s  a  fine  oft" 
handed  young  gentleman.  I  assure  your  honour,  when  he  told  me  of 
the  relationship,  that  I  supplied  him  with  the  best  articles,  and  charged 
the  lowest  figure/ 

'' '  The  relationship  I '  exclaimed  the  admiral.  '  Why,  who  tlie  devil 
is  he  related  to?* 

**  *  I  never/  said  Mr.  Gubbins,  in  reply,  and  simpering  as  he  bowedi 
'  name  anything  entrusted  to  me  in  confidence,  but  I  never  saw  a 
itrunger  likeness  to  a  father  in  my  life«  Lord  !  Sir  Hannibal,  had  tbe 
you  Jig  gentleman  not  mentioned  it  himself,  I  should  have  guessed  it  in 
a  moment.* 

"'Guessed  what? '  roared  the  admirah 

** '  That  1  had  the  honour  to  supply  your  son.' 

"'Whoaeson?' 

" '  Youm^  Sir  Hannibal/  

•*  *  Hell  and  furies  1 '  shouted  the  infuriated  commander    *  I  have  no 

* 

"*Not,  as  the  young  gentleman  explained  to  me,  by  her  present 
ladyship,  but  by  a  black  gentlewoman  in  Jamaica.  Indeed,  he  con- 
■iderately  nienliouid,  that  I  was  not  on  any  account  to  hajid  you  Uia 
UtUe  bill  in  the  presence  of  his  stepmother,  for  that  she  was  a  re^kr 
white  sergeant,  and  you  dare  not  buckle  on  your  leg  without  permis- 
lioii/ 
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**  Sir  Hannibal  stared  i  his  eyes  dilated » 

<*  Until  eiicli  strained  ball  of  aight  aeeto'd  bars  ting  from  his  head," 

*^  Ht*avens  and  earth !  it  was  quite  evident  tliat  he  had  been  bnnibii|r- 

d  ;  but  tbat  be,  before  whose  wrath  a  whole  ship's  coTiipan\r  trembled, 

d  to  whose  order  the  pertest  spider- brus her  dared  not  ^f^vt  a  reply, 
that  he  should  be  represented  as  rough-ridden  by  his  wife,  and  debarred 
from  nainj^  liis  wooden  substitute,  without  obtain inf*  feminine  permis- 
sion before  he  strapped  it  on  i  Why  a  saint,  Jaden  heavily  with  psalm- 
books,  could  not  listen  to  the  charge  with  common  patience  ! 

^' *  You  did  not  Jet  the  young  scoundrel  take  away  the  hat?*  in- 
quired the  old  pjentlemnn*  suspiciously. 

'"The  butt'  excluimed  the  astonished  tradesman,  '  Ay,  and  six- 
and  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  general  out-fittings  besides.  Why,  on 
your  respected  guarantee^,  he  might  have  carried  off  the  shop,  contents 
and  all; 

"  The  admiral,  dreaming  of  nothing;  short  than  the  annihilation  of 
this  young  and  nef;irious  delinquent,  stnmped  otU  of  the  shop,  mi^^ 
bent  on  speedy  vengeance,  headed  to  the  pier.  His  barge  was  promptly 
on  the  water,  and  the  crew  of  the  Penelope  were  marvellously  sur- 
prised to  see  the  dreaded  functionary j  at  this  nnusual  hour^  pulling 
directly  to  the  frigate. 

"  *  What  the  devil  drives  old  timber-toe  this  way,  and  at  this  time  ?  * 
inquired  one  idler  from  another,  as  standing  on  a  carronade,  he  scruti- 
nized the  Approaching  boat  through  his  telescope. 

"  '  No  friendly  errand,  you  miiy  depend  upon  it.  I  can  even  now 
remark  that  there  is  a  cockle  in  his  wig.     But  here  comes  the  schipper.* 

"And  as  the  captain  came  on  deck,  the  youngsters  moved  away. 

"Ten  minutes  brought  Sir  Hannibal  alongside,  and  an  honourable 
reception  placed  him  and  his  wooden  supporter  in  safety  on  the  frij^ate'a 
quarter-deck.  The  unusual  and  unexpected  evening  caH  bad  excited 
a  general  curiosity  over  the  ship,  and  hundreds  were  listeiiing  anxifiosly 
to  learjj  what  might  he  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  visit.  The  admi- 
ral was  no  whisperer — and  all  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  his  coming  was 
speedily  put  to  rest. 

'"Muster  your  midshipmen/ roared  the  single-legged  commtinder. 
*  You  have.  Captain  Black wowl,  a  d— d  scamp  among  the  lot/ 

'"If  yon  made  the  number  half  a  dozen.  Sir  Hannibal,  you  would 
come  nearer  to  the  mark,  ^lay  I  inquire  the  name  of  the  mauvais 
gtijei  after  whom  you  so  particularly  inquire?  * 

'"He  calls  himself  Macnamara/ 

**  *  No  such  name  upon  our  muster-roll.  Describe  him,  if  you  can, 
personally.* 

*"A  tall,  wiry,  devil-may-care-looking  chap,  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  yellow  as  a  kite*s  claw.' 

**  'Nothing  in  the  Penelope  that  answers  this  description.  But*! 
see  the  youngsters  laugh.  Possibly,  from  some  of  them  we  may  find 
a  clue  to  Mr.  Macnnmara.  Hotham,'  and  he  beckoned  to  one  of  the 
reefers,  who  immediately  came  forward  ;  'do  you  know  anything — ' 

"'Of  a  scoundrel  who  did  Hnggins  out  of  thirty  pounds,  and  swore 
that  I  was  his  father?'  shouted  the  admiral. 

"  Captain  Blackwood  turned  his  head  aside,  as  he  felt  some  difficulty 
to  preserve  a  proper  gravity. 

I  am  pretty  sure,  sir,  that  I  know  the  yonng  gentleman.' 
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being  snapped  up  by  some  militaire,  to  whom  a  change  of  linen  and  a  few 
sovereigns  would  be  a^jrceable  surprises »  is  miraculous,  Slie  did,  how- 
ever, come  home  a  mdow^ — but  escaped  that  matrimonial  Chary bdisj, 
a  soHf  nontenant ^  only  to  fall  into  Scylla,  in  the  shape  of  a  London 
solicitor* 

**  T^lr^  Jones  Sweepall  was  a  west  end  practitJoneTj  borrowed  money 
for  the  Blues,  put  in  appearances  for  t!ie  Life  Guards,  drew  settle- 
ments for  single  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  and  would  not  hiy  pen  on 
fmrchment  for  any  client  who  could  not  plead  gentility.  He  was  a  man 
argely  embued  with  law,  and,  as  D[>ctor  Ollapod  says,  *full  of  honour 
as  a  corps  of  cavalry.'  He  had  chambers  in  the  Albany,  and  a  house 
on  Hampstead  Heath*  His  lady  drove  a  smartish  brougham — but  Mn 
S  wee  pall,  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  health,  preferred  making  his 
diurnal  migrations,  in  and  out  of  town,  on  hoTReback. 

**  Lady   made    the    acquaintance  of   Mrs.  Jones   Sweepall   at 

Madanie  Cremeline's  Magazm  dcs  inw^to,  a  worfij/t' of  unquestionalde 

ioH,  to  whom  Lady had  been  favoured  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 

tionj  by  a  Parisian  corset-maker*  The  ladies  being  in  quest  of  a  duck 
of  a  bonnet,  the  taste  of  both  was  mutually  interchanged  in  effecting 
the  selection*  Sir  Hannibal,  being  two  monttis  dead,  it  was  full  time 
for  his  relict,  as  Bob  Acres  did  '  his  leathers,'  to  render  her  crape 
'incapable;  *  while  Mrs.  Sweepall  required  something  smart  and  sea- 

fTeenish,  wherewith  to  open  the  summer  campaign  at  Worthing.  In 
Jerman  romances,  ladies  and  gentlemen  exchange  eternal  fidelity  over 
a  stoup  of  Rhenish -^and  why  should  not  enduring  friendship  be  regis- 
tered across  a  counter  ? 

"In  one  brief  week,  IMrs,  Jones  Bweepall  regarded  Lady with 

a  protective  feeling  amounting  to  maternal,  she  being  at  least  three 
years  older  than  the  adopted  one.  On  all  matters  of  importance,  such 
as  millinery  orders  and  contributions  to  pic-nics,  Mrs.  Jones  Sweepall 

was  more  anxious  in  directing  Lady  • *s  operations^  even  than  a  bad 

stepmother — and  hence  the  migrations  to  sea-coast,  spa,  or  town,  were 
invariably  made  in  company,  the  admiral's  relict  paying  of  course  her 
portion  of  the  expenses, 

tf  When  ladies  are  confidential, 'much  private  matter  will  pop  out — 

and  Lidy castially  mentioned  that  sue  had  three  thousand  ponnda 

in  government  secnrities.  Mrs.  Jones  Sweepall  started  at  the  confes- 
sion, and  politely  inquired  whether  'she  were  mad?'  Mad  she  was 
not,  for  Sir  Hannibal,  of  wo<i  den -legged  memory,  had  often  asserted^ 
and,  as  was  '  his  wont,'  verilied  the  same  on  oath,  that  he,  tlie  com- 
mander, would  not  trust  any  bank  save  that  of  Eagland,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  a  sovereign.  What  were  Contts,  Smith,  Payne,  Jones,  Lloyd, 
and  such  lif»ht  craft  as  these?  Why,  when  he  was  master's  mate 
In  the  Amphion,  had  not  Shakerleys,  the  quaker  bankers,  failed  at 
Portsmontbj  for  twenty  thousand  pounds? 

**  Mr.  Jones  Sweepall  just  then  happened  to  toddle  in,  listened 
graciously  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  gently  elevated  his  shoulders. 

"  *  Good  heavens !  Lady ,  have  yon  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  leave 

money  in  the  funds  ?  Oh  !  bad  I  known  it  but  two  days  ago  I  but  we 
must  bow  to  the  decrees  of  fate/ 

"  *  Really  I  do  not  understand  you/  observed  the  pretty  mourner. 

'''  Welli  to  be  intelligent,  since  your  departed  husband  was  a  mas- 
ter's mate  (1  take  that  event  in  round  numbers,  to  reach  back  to  half 
Mr  century )»  the  world,  my  dear  lady,  has  been  re-created.    We  hold 
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an  era  some  dosen  years  back  to  he  ctyexhtent  with  wliat  ftdiooTfn^ 
term  the  diirk  ages.  But,  good  Lord!' — and  Mr.  Jones  S\veep« 
lurued  his  eyes  upwards,  even  to  the  cornice—'  what  must  have  been 
the  btale  of  things  when  your  lamented  husband  was  a  maiiter'a  mate  ? 
£len  ignorantly  considered  then  that,  with  good  securitv,  four  per 
cent-  was  an  excellent  return  for  money  sunk  ;  and  I  heur^  my  father 
mention  the  lamentable  case  of  a  country  gentleman  who  became  hope- 
lessly deranged  from  having  lent  out  five  thousand  pounds  at  fiv& 
We  turn,  however,  our  cosh  to  better  account  now-a-days.  The  wi 
before  last  I  invested  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  Lady  Twankey, 
widow  of  the  great  tea  merchant,  in  the  Bally-smashall  Giand  Junc^ 
tion  with  the  Great  Conoem&ra ;  and  1  pledge  my  honour  as  a  gentle* 
man' — and  he  placed  a  band  crippled  with  jewellery  across  bla  breaii 
— •  that  her  ladyship,  within  a  couple  of  years,  is  as  likely  to  receiTe 
from  the  investment  five-and -twenty  per  cent,  as  she  is  five  V 

"Now  Mr.  Jones  Sweepall  spoke  the  truth  ;  for  the  one  event 
just  as  probable  as  the  other. 

**Laay  sighed,  and   thought  what  luck  a  woman  bad 

married  into  the  tea  trade. 

**  The  conversation  was  renewed.  Had  Mr.  Jones  Sweepall  enter- 
tained the  remotest  suspicion  that  bis  unsuspecting  friend  bad  been 
swindled  into  the  funds,  even  a  fortnight  since  be  could  have  remedied 
tlie  grievance.  But  it  was  too  late— nut  a  share  in  the  *  Bally-sma^all ' 
w^as  prtKuruble  for  love  or  money, — ay,  or  at  any  price. 

'* '  Wliat  will  not   woman  when  she  loves  ?*  as  the  song  says — but 
what  Will  not  woman  when  she  has  bestowed  her  friendship  on  another  j 
Mrs.  Jones  Sweepall  was  ven  pretty,  and  Mr.  Jones  Sweepdl  was  ve 
proud  of  possessing  beauty  aud  aflfection  united.     Mrs.  Sweepall  pa 
Ler  arms  round  his  neck — used  such  diminutives  as  wiFes  use  mk 
soliciting  the  thing  supposed  uugrantable^-called   bim    her 
'Joney,'  and  declared  that  she  would   never  release  him    fro 
aw«et  bondage  until  he,  the  darling  '  Joney,'  would  prouiiset  oa 
llODour  of  a  solicitor,  to  exchange  three  thousand  pounds'  woith 
Bally-smashalls  for  as  much  rubbish  in  the  three  |ier  cents  1 

•*  Alen  are  all  weak.  Marc  Antony  lost  the  world  for  'a  qtteeiK 
fifty  * — aud  Mrs*  Sweepall  was  but  thirty- five.  Now  what  cbanoe  F 
the  unfortunate  man  of  law  ?  Like  John  Gilpin,  be  kissed  bis  '  dea 
dear/  aud  next  day  exchanged  three  thousand '  Bally-smasballs '  for  the 
pretty  widows*  three  per  cents.  There  was  a  proof  of  self-devotion  in 
II  solicitor ! 

"A  lady  with  four  hundred  u-year,  '  without  incumbrance/  may  live 
particularly  well ;  but  lake  the  medium  return  of  the  *  Baliy-smashalls ' 
iit  fifteen  |>er  cent.,  whv»  it  would  not  require  Jo©  Hume  to  demon* 
atrate  that  the  relict  of  bir  Hiinnih»il  bad  a  clear  eight  hundred  at  her 
disposal.  Should  she  remain  at  Portsea,  or  Portsmouth,  or  any  other 
port?  No,  Why  *  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air?*  Town 
was  the  place.    Mrs.  Jones  Sweepall  assured  Lady  of  the  liicW 

aud  I^f  r.  Jones  Svveep4dl  confirmea  the  assertion* 

**  Lady  ■  accordingly  cut  her  unfashionable  locality,  and  removed 

ber  household  gods  to  No.  121,  Maddox  Street. 

**  An  unsuspicious  man  may  inan^e  to  escape  the  macbinations  of  a 
rogue  ;  but  a  woman,  ignorant  of  the  world,  has  no  security  against  the 
artificer  of  her  own  sex.  Mrs.  Sweepall,  to  specious  manners  united  con- 
•iLOUiiHle  cunnings — Mr.  Sweepall.  was  oa  unprincipled  as  any  scoundiil 
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in  tlie  profession;  and  a  brace  of  greyliounda  never  conrRed  a  hare  in 
company  with  more  alility  and  fixity  of  determination  to  run  !ier  down. 

Lady was  vain,  thotightless,  and  confidinir — and  Mrs.  Sweepall  led 

her  into  debt,  Mr*  SweepnU  induced  tbe  wretched  fool  to  accept  bills 
for  hioi,  and  extensively  ;  und  so  perfectly  was  the  victim  deluded,  that 
the  niorninfj  on  which  she  was  arrested  in  Regent  Street,  and  driven 
to  ]Mr,  Levi's  select  establishment,  she  fancied  she  was  worth  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  irretrievably  ruined.  She 
was  actually  en  rouie  at  the  time  to  inquire  for  2\Jrs.  Sweepallj  whom 
she  had  not  seen — strange  occurrence  f — for  two  days. 

"  For  hours  she  smte  in  the  apartment  of  a  sponging-bouse,  gazing 
listlessly  through  the  barred  windows,  until  the  dream-like  vision 
which  Hit  ted  across  her  unsettled  mind  assumed  the  lixed  character  of 
sad  reality.  What  was  to  be  done?  She  rang  the  bell, — asked  for 
the  bailiif*8  chief  official, — ^and  inquired  the  course  she  should 
pursue. 

"  *  Send  for  your  solicitor,  marm,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  '11  git  ye  a 
messenger.     IV'ho  is  he?' 

'*  '  Mr.  Jones  Sweepall/ 

*' '  Lord  I  how  queer  I  Why,  he  would  be  a  smart  chap  wot  would 
find  him,  I  guess.  He's  done  hnnvn,  and  has  cut  his  lucky.  I  '11  see 
if  I  can't  git  the  paper  rs  contains  the  particklars.' 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  be  returned  with  the  *  Times,*  and  Ludy  ^ 

read  the  fullowing  paragraph : — 

"'The  Bally-sma-shall  bubble,  as  had  been  long  since  foretold,  has 
burst  at  last ;  and  of  all  the  swindles  of  the  day,  this  seems  the  moat 
atrocious.     The  projector,  a  scoundrel  well  known  among  the  black 
sheep  of  the  law,  has  succeeded  in  ruining  hundreds  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing— and^  as  it  now  appears,  credulous  wi»men  were  not  *  few  and  far 
between'  in  the  roll  of  his  victims.     His  hidy  was  an  admirable  ally — 
and  while  the  worthy  chairman   levanted   to  the  Continent  with,  as 
I       report   states,  '  ten  thousand/   I^Irs.  Sweepall  contrived,  in  two  brief 
I      days,  to  denude  the  Hampstead  establislmient  of  everything  convertible 
into  cash,  leaving  of  the  erstwhile  sweetly  appointed  villa  scarcely 
I      *a  wreck  behind/ 

^  *'To  pourtray  the  extent  of  misery  into  which  that  half-maddened 

woman  had  been  plunged ^  requires  no  sketching.  She,  left  in  affluence, 
in  one  short  year  was  beggared.  —  She  will  soon  be  fatuous, —  she 
is  even  now  half-imbecile — and  if  she  ever  chajij^e  her  place  of  bond- 
age, the  chances  are,  the  eTtchange  will  be  for  a  lunatic  iisylum/' 

1  shuddered  at  the  picture  that  I  be  two-legged  gentleman  had 
drawn,  *'  And  could  ma  that  poor,  weak,  wretch t'd  woman*  even  by  her 
sheer  simplicity,  exact  some  small  compassion  from  her  victimizers?*' 
"  Oh  i  no.  The  Scotch  say,  that  *  hawks  dina  pike  oot  hawks  een/ 
The  real  beast  of  prey  is  hnman,^ — the  brute  respects  his  kind,  but 
man  never  spares  his  fellow  I" 

How  long  I  might  have  moralized  is  uncertain,  bad  not  a  band  been 
laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  exclaimed  close  to  my  ear,  that  he 
*'  would  sleep  me  against  anything,  barring  a  watchman,  for  a  thou- 
sand" I  awoke.  The  little  demon,  as  he  appeared  to  the  student  of 
Madrid,  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  smnke, —  the  Bencbj  with  its  dark 
walla  and  motley  population,  melted  into  air  ;  for,  as  honest  John 
Bunyan  says — "  Lo!   it  was  a  vision/' 
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The  Ejcctimon.  —  A  Rfonimg  Rtde.  —  Langton  Wold.— The  '^  Trial."— WTiiw 

Wail  Corner. — Our  **  Ilouseliold  Gods,** 

The  dewdrops  yet  trembled  unbroken  on  the  neatly  trimmed 
hedges  of  the  farm,  and  brightly  flixxled  the  large  fields  of  red 
clover^  wheat,  and  trefoili  through  whose  vernal  beauties  a  bridle- 
pathj  crossed  at  intervals  by  white  hand-gates,  led  to  the  so-called 
high-road,  by  which  route,  before  breaking  my  fast,  I  purposed  to 
gain  a  small  market-town  on  the  Wolds^  situated  some  score  of  miles 
inland  from  my  present  hii!f*rural,  half-marine  habittttion. 

It  was  in  the  blush  of  spring,  and  un  hour  or  two  before  sunrise, 
when  I  mounted  **  Hildebrand/'  bent  on  a  fortnight's  excursion  to 
the  southward,  actuated  by  the  hope  of  finding  a  friend  at  his  cottage 
on  the  Wharfe,  who  from  his  bnsinesx-ltke  connexion  with  the  turf 
might  safely  be  termed  a  racing-man,  and  whom,  1  had  no  doubt,  of 
inducing  to  adopt  my  mode  of  travelling,  and  then  to  accompany 
me  as  far  as  Newmarket,  whither  I  knew  he  would  be  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  first  Spring  IMeeting. 

An  autumn  an<l  winter  had  passed  away  since  I  returned  to  old 
England,  and  had  sufficed  hy  aid  of  my  veteran  campaigning  recipe 
for  hatching  comfort — by  ruminating  on  scenes  in  contrast — to  see 
me  fairly  shaken  down  in  my  rustic  quarters ;  andj  moreover,  1  was 
content  with  my  arrangements,  for  in  thh  lies  the  secret. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  inertion,  I  struck  off  my 
reminiscence  of  old  Kbur,  and  now  purposed  beating  up  a  friend, 
for  whose  character  I  entertained  as  sincere  a  respect,  from  its  dis- 
playing, as  it  did,  the  trite  gentlvmaji  under  tlifficiiUies,  when  this  test 
of  tests  was  in  due  courise  applied,  as  I  had  a  relish  for  his  soeietjf 
manner,  and  sterling  tone  of  mind. 

This  **  racing. man/'  at  the  time  I  write  of,  and  to  whose  cottmge 
1  was  wending  so  pleasantly  ou  the  sweet,  hazy  morn  of  an  E^ 
Riding  spring,  was  by  name  George  Dallas,  the  son  of  an  old  and 
highly  meritorious  officer  of  the  commissariat  department,  at  whose 
death  before  he  had  well  arrived  at  manhood,  he  had  acquired  a 
fortune  exceeding  40,000^.,  with  complete  control  over  purse  sod 
person. 

The  elder  Dallas  had  married  late  in  life,  and  after  a  few  years 
passed  us  a  widower,  died  before  his  two  children,  the  one  already 
named,  and  a  single  daug liter,  several  years  the  Junior  of  her 
brother,  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  their  loss  could  be  adequate* 
ly  comprehended. 

The  intelligent  old  commissary,  during  a  prolonged  career  am 
active  service,  aitled  by  the  many  opportunities  occurring  for  pro- 
fitable investraentj  had  succeeded  in  increasing  his  originally 
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Jjatrimony,  so  aa  to  bequeath  to  his  ou\^  son  the  haTidsonie  amount 
specified,  and  about  a  moiety  of  the  same  to  his  daogliter. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  and 
had  resided  so  long  under  the  same  roof  ministering  to  each  other's 
comforts  and  pleasures,  that  the  idea  of  matrimony  and  separation, 
and  a  total  change  of  hfe  in  consequence,  was  about  the  last  that 
entered  their  thoughts,  and  had  scarcely  for  a  moment  been  seriously 
contemplated  as  a  probable  contingency  by  either. 

Thus  J  when  the  writer  departed  abroad^  his  young  orphan  friends 
were  settled  in  their  paternal  dwelHng,  a  comfortable  cottage-man- 
sion, girt  by  a  few  rich  fields  of  swarth,  with  ample  grounds  and 
gardens  that  met  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Wharfe  in  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  that  lovely  river's  graceful  turnings. 

And  now  it  was,  after  the  brightest  years  of  life  had  passed,  when 
youth  and  its  aspirations  had  sped,  and  little  less  than  a  passive  par- 
ticipation in  the  pleasures  of  life  remains,— for  who  can  repair  the 
broken  chain  so  as  to  leave  no  sign  of  the  missing  links^  or  disguise 
the  newness  oi"^  their  substitutes  ? — that  I  mounted  my  good  steed  and 
trotted,  apparently  gai!y  as  of  yore,  over  the  short,  spangled  sward 
that  invariably  skirts  the  lane-sides  in  the  pecuharly  pastoral  district 
over  which  I  was  crossing  in  my  journey  towards  the  Wharfe, 

At  intervals  my  route  lay  across  large  pastures,  all  but  unen- 
closed, partaking  the  features  of  the  Down  and  Prairie,  studded 
Iiere  and  there  with  ancient  copses  of  thorn  and  holly,  under  whose 
welcome  shade  and  shelter  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  retired 
during  the  heat  of  day.  Deep  belts  of  fir,  dripping  in  dew,  with  an 
occasional  covert  of  flowering  gorse,  flanked  the  lanes  which  led  and 
diverged  from  these  meadow  scenes,  whilst  the  keeper's  lodge,  co^ 
vered  with  trophies  of  his  trap  and  gun,  and  a  solitary  farm-house 
thrown  far  back  on  the  landscape,  were  for  many  miles  the  only 
abodes  of  men  encountered  by  the  eye;  and  from  these  scarcely  a 
wreath  of  smoke  yet  curled. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  all,  save  the  warblers  of  the  woods^ 
was  still.  Not  a  ploughman,  nor  even  a  shepherd  was  a-foot  to 
humanise  or  disturb  the  slumbering  scene.  The  cattle  and  ewes 
with  lamb  still  reclined  drowsily  on  their  night-lairs,  such  a  start 
had  1  taken  of  the  early  rising  world. 

The  joyous  serenity  oC  mind  incidental  to  this  supremely  sooth- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  refreshing  scene  and  mode  of  travelling, 
was  exhilarated  into  a  thrill  of  delight,  as  1  debouched  on  Langton 
Wold  from  a  narrow  lane  overhung  with  blooming  hawthorn,  and 
was  instantaneously  crossed  by  a  gallant  team  of  race-horses  at  full 
gallop,  before  I  had  the  least  warning,  heyond  the  sudden  snort  and 
bounding  hoof,  of  their  proximity*  There  were  at  least  a  dozen 
taking  a  bursting  fout-mile-spin  in  their  clothes,  led  by  old  11  etman 
Flatoff,  pulling  Jack  Holmes  double — probably  as  stirring  an  inci- 
dent as  could  well  break  in  upon  a  man's  reverie  before  sunrise. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  '' touts '* — ^ihoae  indefatigable  turf^spies — had 
got  scent  of  a  trial  that  had  come  off  between  two  of  Scott's  Derby 
horses — one  engaged  and  heavily  backed  in  the  approaching  **  Two 
Thousand  Guineas/*  They  had  been  put  on  the  tpii  vivf  by  the  fact 
*>f  Bill  having  been  gazetted  as  having  arrived  from  York  over 
night, — ^a  circumstance  sufficiently  sitxpicious,  in  their  opinion,  to 
induce  a  lynx-eyed  vigilance  over  every  part  of  the  wold. 
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tV  fiBfiiife  tsrl^  M  KtfMaem,  in  La  Vendee,  where  be  tromed,  Vode^ 
itti  '  itubhlid*  d  I*  #Vwii(WMe,  in  a  somU  wot. 

To  ictom  to  Sootfs  lot  oTntiB-hoesco  oo  the  eqiedol  moming  we 
nre  deocribiciii*  A  oofD|»lcte  Mioadren  of  tbeie  dodle,  eiegont  cre*- 
Uire%  of  Toriottt  ages,  woa  on  the  ground*  Some  were  walking  in 
smgle>file ;  others  were  undergoing  the  operation  of  rubbing  after  a 
aweot;  all  of  which  the  intelligent  chief  of  the  establf&hment^ — sealed 
on  his  hack — was  superintending  with  eye  and  voice,  ordering  bit 
forces  about  the  field  in  the  '^  preparation  *'  they  uere  undergoing, 
and  personally  prescribing  the  needful,  discriminating  treatment 
applied  to  each  animal  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  Wold  was  alive  with  man  and  horse ;  for,  besides  John  Scott's 
splendid  **  lot/*  at  least  eighty  strong,  there  were  the  teams  of  other 
»ntalkr  trainers  on  the  ground,  though  it  was  sufficiently  Urge  to  ac- 
commodate them  and  mure»  without  the  chance  of  clashing  or  UQ» 
IrttMani  proximity. 

Langton  Wold  is  surely  the  abiding-place  of  health  and  longevity, 

d   aa   a   training-grourid   in   all  Cbsentiuls,    especially    in    moitit 
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weather,  is  unequalled.  It  belongs  to  Colonel  NorcljflT,  who  makes 
a  pretty  addition  to  his  income  by  letting  these  noble  downs  to  the 
trainerSj  whose  residences  and  stables  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  Malton. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Wold  embraces  a  magnificent 
rural  and  picturesque  coup  d'a^it.  Highly  cultivated  lands,  fox 
coverts,  wooded  heights,  fair  meadows,  mansionsj  and  village  spires, 
lie  in  sweet  mel^e  at  your  feet. 

The  house  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  trainer,  is  situated  snugly 
under  the  brow  of  the  downs,  and  is,  nearly  at  all  times,  open  to 
the  sporting  wayfarer,  and  the  multifarious  claims  of  hospitality* 
Anything  more  sub^stantial,  liberal,  yet  strictly  in  unpretending 
keeping  with  an  eBtablishnient  devoted  to  training,  could  not  be  well 
imagined  than  the  then  economy  of  **  White-Wall  Corner.'* 

Stable*time,  dinner-time,  hours  of  exeTcise^  and  for  a  plentiful  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life,  were  regulated  by  clock-work  ; 
and  it  was  quite  immaterial — -or  rather,  the  same  thing — to  John 
Scott  whether  Lord  Chesterfield  drove  up  at  "grub-time  '*  in  his 
britchska,  or  the  *'  Old  Vicar"  (of  WakefiehJ),  the  jock,  shufHed  up 
on  his  asthmatic  pony.  Both  were  equally  welcome  to  a  seat  at  his 
well- 61  led  table,  at  which  you  neither  saw  high  places^  nor  heard 
excuses.  Though  Scott  was  an  cjftphi/^f  he  was  in  his  own  castle, 
and  manfully  deported  himself  as  its  master ;  whilst,  for  the  good- 
natured  nobleman  alluded  to,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  there  was 
pride  on  either  his  or  the  "  Vicar's"  side,  the  "  Pardon- Jack  "  had 
it,  and  not  the  **  Prince  of  Derbyshire  !  '* 

No  man  could  dispense  a  gracious  affability,  or  put  his  inferiors 
more  completely  at  their  ease  in  these  chance  rcuconirts  over  the 
stable-flags,  or  trainer's  mahogany,  than  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  nor  was 
any  colour  seen  in  the  van,  or  fortunate  number  beheld  signalised 
as  winner,  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  by  the  majority  of  specta- 
tors than  were  those  of  the  jolly,  handsome  owner  of  '*  Don  John," 
and  Bret  by  Park* 

Malton  has  long  been  famed  as  a  breeding*placej  as  well  as  nursery 
for  race- horses  :  Mn  Allen,  of  the  *'  Lodge,'*  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
ancient  English  country-mansion,  well  tenanted^  having  bred  many 
noted  winners,  though  the  horses  mostly  got  into  other  hands  before 
ihey  ran  as  three-year-olds.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
"  Turraw,*'  '*  Fitzallen,"  '*  Belle  Dame,"  ^'  Rockingham,'*  and  others, 
who  found  their  way  into  the  stables  of  Mr.  Watt,  of  Bishop  Burton, 
also  another  very  successful  competitor  about  this  time  on  the  turf, 

Mr,  Watt  had  Barefoot,  Mcmuon,  Old  Tramp,  Whalebone,  and 
many  other  first-rate  animals. 

Of  late  years  he  has  been  out  of  luck,  the  last  horse  I  remember 
of  his  being  a  wretch  called  **  V^ollri,"  a  black,  tiring,  four-legged  im- 
postor, that  they  managed  nevertheless  to  make  into  a  great  favour- 
ite for  the  Derby  at  one  time  of  the  year,  less  than  ten  to  one 
being  greedily  taken.  Since  this,  I  have  scarcely  seen  Mr,  Watt's 
name  in  print. 

After  leaving  Langton  Wold  and  the  town  of  Malton  to  my  right 
hand,  I  arrived,  after  an  hour's  smart  riding,  at  our  place  of  baiting, 
when,  having  seen  my  **  noble  friend  "  well  groomed,  clothed,  and 
bandaged,  given  him  myself  his  water  and  half-peck  of  oats,  and 
handful  of  old  beans, — ^the  latter  to  act  as  his  petit  vcrre,  or  *'  cfta^se" 
to  speak  more  in  accordance  with  hia  sympathies^ — we  locked  the 
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door  of  hia  loose  box,  put  the  key  in  our  pocket  to  insure  an  honif^ 
or  two's  undisturbed  repoise,  and  straightway  attacked  our  eggs  £ 
rasher  like  a  very  wolf. 

Into  what  a  snug*  consoling  little  room  was  I  inducted  !  yet  how 
bumble  in  its  garniture  and  arrauflrements.  It  belonged  so  thoroughly 
to  the  country,  was  bo  clean  and  English  in  its  features,  that  I  ex- 
perienced all  the  old  appeal  made  by  our  household  gods,  after  any 
considerable  absence  from  their  rites,  and  felt  naore  home- won  at  the 
eight  of  the  old  highly  burnished  yew  chair,  and  well-remembered 
adjuncts  of  a  countrified  hostel,  recalling  *'o!d  familiar  faces,"  than 
I  could  have  thought  credible,  after  having  been  ao  long  a  stranger 
to  them.  Believe  me,  the  insignificant  items  in  daily  use,  and 
viewed  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  home  and  home-thoughts  since 
childhood,  have  not  assumed  the  title  of  deities  without  possessing 
some  of  the  god-like  attributes  by  which  our  chfLstened  tempera- 
ments and  sympathies  are  involuntarily  touched  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  rough  pioneers  of  life  would  willingly  allow. 

But  it  is  by  these  small,  yet  gushing  streams  of  fancy,  tliat  the 
wild-flowers  of  the  heart  are  irrigated  and  kept  in  bloom ;  whilst, 
by  their  ever- trifling  agency,  the  deep  pool  of  affection  which  we 
bear  towards  our  father-land, — in  spite  of  absence  and  the  roost 
luxurious  contrast,— and  to  the  spot  of  our  birth  beyond  all,  is  kept 
brimfull  of  life  and  freshness  j  This  most  pleasing  sadness  ever 
accompanies  the  twilight  of  the  mind,  when  the  gentle  dew  of  re- 
trospect falls  soothingly  on  our  senses,  and  infuses  on  well-regu- 
lated temperaments  a  tranquil  enjoyment  and  repose,  to  which  the 
most  boisterous  happiness  of  youth  cannot  be  compared.  It,  more- 
over, in  no  respect  prevented  our  discussing  a  hearty  repast  at  the 
*^  White  Hart,"  in  the  small  town  wherein  we  had  slopped  to  bait ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  increased  the  sober  rehsh  with  which  II 
viewed  all  and  everything  around  me,  doubly  enforcing  the  en  treaty  1 
of  hope,  that  I  might  never  again  be  compelled  to  cross  the  Channel  | 
whilst  I  retained  the  mortal  coil,  whose  material  was  grown  and 
spun  upon  lands  so  broad  and  fair. 

**  Hildebrand/*  bright  as  a  star,  and  equally  refreshed  with  hit 
master,  with  his  stirrups  tucked  up  in  due  accordance  with  accom- 
plii»hed  groom- craft,  and  playing  with  his  snaffle,  is  walking  before 
the  windows,  held  by  a  true  type  of  the  curry-comb,  evidently  im- 
patient to  be  off  to  the  excellent  quarters  in  store  for  him  at  Thorp 
Arch,  once  a  sweet  village,  now  overbuilt  and  tleftjnned  into  a  town* 

Here  we  intend  passing  the  night,  and,  as  we  would  not  willingly 
pirate  from  Pater  son  or  other  learned  compiler  of  our  public  ways, 
we  shall  beg  the  reader  to  imagine  us  to  have  dined,  slept,  and 
breakfasted  at  our  genuine  host  Furrar's,  to  have  strolled  through 
his  well-known  garden,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  fair  river,  every 
shallow,  pool,  and  overhanging  blufl*  of  whose  beauteous  course  we 
equally  know  and  love !  and  to  suppose  us  again  eti  route  to  the 
dwelling  of  our  friend  Dallas,  stirred  into  a  sling  gallop  by  the  &n* 
tici paled  pleasure  in  store  for  us. 
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A  HOLIDAY  AT  BERLIN  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

From  about  tlie  end  of  the  sixteeoth  century,  or,  perhaps,  rather  be- 
fore, one  of  the  moat  popular  holidays  of  the  most  holiday-loving  people 
of  Berlin  has  been  what  is  called  ihe  **  Fishing  of  Stralow,"  which  takes 
place  on  the  24th  of  August. 

Now,  concerning  this  village  of  Stralow,  we  can  state  that  it  is  situ- 
ated within  a  moderate  drive  of  the  Prussian  capital,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  bearing  the  rather  jovial-sounding  appellation  of  the  Spree ; 
and  that,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago*  there  abode  in  that  same  spot 
a  certain  Sclavonic  tribe  of  Wends  (the  Wends,  not  the  fishes),  who  sub- 
sisted upon  the  dainty  fishes  to  be  found  thereabouts,  until  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  agreeably  known  as 
Albert  the  Bear. 

More  would  we  gladly  tell  concerning  its  history  and  antiquities,  but 
for  one  reason — namely,  that  that  is  all  we  know. 

W^ell,  then^  vla  we  were  sayiDg,  or  about  to  say,  on  the  morning  of  the 
54th  of  August  business  goes  on  very  briskly  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
and  the  jobs  that  workmen  have  been  loitering  over  for  weeks  past  are 
now  finished  and  brought  home  in  a  great  hurry,  in  the  hope  of  laying 
in  a  smaller  or  larger  stock  of  that  whi:;h  makes  the  sinews  of  pleasure- 
taking  no  less  than  of  war.  The  good  folks  of  Berlin  are  famous,  as 
our  readers  perhaps  know,  for  catching  at  the  smallest  excuse  for  a 
holiday,  and  never  suffering  business  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pleasure. 
They  are  exemplary  Christians  to  the  extent  of  "  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,"  when  they  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  themselves  for  to- 
day. Look  at  that  group — that 's  a  shoemaker  with  three  children,  who 
hasn't  paid  his  rent,  and  who  has  an  excellent  chance  of  having  his 
furniture  seized  within  a  week.  W^ell,  what  of  that?  as  he  says,  **  Can 
be  help  it,  if  lo-morrow's  the  fishing  of  Stralow  ?'*  he  cheers  up  his  wife 
with  the  promise  that  the  dtaj  uj^er  he  and  his  apprentice  will  work  away 
like  good  ones,  **as  if  the  whole  world  was  barefooti  and  he  had  to  make 
its  boots."  **  Do  you,  Latta^  put  into  your  market- iKisket  some  ham  and 
sauaageSf  and  bread  and  btilter,  and  a  drop  of  something  to  drink^ — just 
what  we  can*t  do  without — -and  the  boy  shall  carry  it;  and  then  you  can 
take  little  *Gusta,  and  1 11  carry  Fritz,  and  Karl  can  run  by  the  side  of 
us." 

But  it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  and  the  whole  population  of 
Berlin  appears  to  be  streaming  out  of  the  gate  that  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Stralow.  As  far  as  the  eye  ca.n  reach  stretches  an  endless  line 
of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  road  on  either  side  is  filled  by  a 
moving  mass  of  pedestrians  m  their  gayest  attire.  The  doctor  has  left 
his  patients,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  painter  his  canvas,  all  "  the 
trades'*  of  the  city  have  united  in  one  grand  procession,  and  nobody  is  left 
at  home  who  has  either  legs  to  carry  him,  or  money  to  pay  for  being  car- 
ried^ to  the  point  of  attraction.  There  is  the  young  carpenter,  who  has  taken 
the  modest  little  needlewoman  under  his  arm,  but  who,  truth  to  tellj  is 
fidly  as  much  oecnpied  with  his  new  boots  and  his  yellow  waistcoat ;  there 
is  the  journeyman  tailor,  still  more  elegiuitly  attired  ;  there  is  the  sol- 
dier, three  years  ago  as  awkward  a  lout  as  you  might  see  on  a  summer'a 
day,  now  a  iigure  distracting  to  the  peace  of  half  the  cooks  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood*  He  hag  one  now  under  bis  protection*  with  a  high  cap  with 
crimson  ribbons,  and  a  foot  that  I  defy  you  to  overlook,  and  which  the 
warrior  is  much  perplexed  to  keep  step  with ;  but  on  the  arm  of  this 
fair  creature  bangs  (can  he  bave  perceived  it  ?)  a  basket,  containing  a 
large  portion  of  ibe  mortal  remains  of  a  line  ca!f  and  a  stately  ox,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  well-filled  bottle,  of  the  content*  of  which  it  is  not  impos- 
sible he  may  bave  some  suspicion. 

Last  night,  when  she  was  talking  to  bfra  with  the  street  door  ajar,  he 
tenderly  reproached  ber  with  ber  coldness,  and  she  replied,  in  language 
dark  as  that  of  tlic  Delphic  oracle^  '*  To-morrow,  thank  goodness,  is  the 
fishing  of  Stralow  V  But  those  words  have  shed  a  ray  of  hope  into  the 
fine  and  well-padded  cbest  of  the  bero. 

Close  to  Stralow,  on  a  rich  meadow  between  the  Berlin  road  and  the 
river,  the  innumerable  equipages  stand  ranged  side  by  side^  for  none  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  village  ;  and  the  coachmen,  while  enjoying  on  their 
lofty  seats  the  otium  cum  di^mfufef  do  not  disduin  to  interchange  sallies 
of  playful  wit  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  moving  about  among  them, 
and  offering  various  eatables  and  drinkables,  it  may  he  ob*?erved,  how- 
ever, that  the  private  coacbman,  though  he  will  say  nothing  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  driver  of  the  hackney,  by  alluding  to  bis  inferior  station 
in  society,  is  still  aware  of  what  is  due  to  bimijelf,  and  to  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Another  distinction  of  rank  is  perceptible,  abo,  between  the  driver  of 
the  regular  //rtcr^  plying  within  the  city,  who  is  under  strict  superiniend- 
ence,  and  is  a  member  of  a  recognised  profession,  and  the  irregular  prac- 
titioner, who  takes  his  chance  for  his  fares  outside  the  gates.  The 
former  has  a  fixed  salary,  and  has  already  calculated  to  a  nicety  the 
average  amount  of  the  Trifdypki^  the  presents,  over  and  above  the 
fare,  which  he  is  likely  to  receive  from  passengers.  The  world  has 
little  more  to  interest  bira,  and  be  exhibits  symptoms  of  becoming  I4ctse 
and  misanthropical*  The  driver  "  without  ibe  pale,"  on  the  contrary, 
who  has  to  scramble  for  a  livelihood,  and  whose  outward  man  has  much 
more  of  the  ragamuffint  sees  life  under  a  different  aspect.  It  has  in  it 
enoujfh  of  uncertainty  to  aff"ord  bim  the  excitement  of  hope  and  fear; 
he  is  alert  and  merry,  always  ready  for  either  a  job  or  a  joke,  let  hira 
be  ever  so  tired.  But  let  us  enter  Stralow,  and  make  our  way  through 
the  noisy  crowd  to  the  green  island  on  which  stands  the  old  romantic- 
looking  church*  To  the  right  we  see  a  line  of  taverns  and  tea-gardens, 
running  down  to  the  brim  of  the  Spree,  all  f<iU  to  overllowing.  The 
kitchens  lie  next  the  road,  and  there  boiling,  and  roasting,  and  frying, 
and  other  culinary  operations  are  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  and  the  clat- 
ter and  jingle  of  cups  and  glasses  forms  a  pleasing  ad  fOtitjim  accompa- 
niment to  the  horns,  violinB,  harps,  and  trumpets  that  are  working  away 
for  dear  life  in  the  gardens.  The  August  sun  shines  down  with  dazzling 
brightness  on  the  broad  river,  and,  sheltered  by  the  boughs  in  leafy 
arbours  appear  tbonsands  upon  thousands  of  happy-looking  faces,  whose 
owners,  it  might  be  supposed,  bad  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

The  river  is  covered  with  boats  and  gondolas,  adorned  with  flags  and 
Btrearoers  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  many  of  them  employed  in 
crossing  and  recrossing  incessantly  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from 
Treptow  on  the  opposite  hank,  which  exhibits  a  picture  so  exactly  re- 
sembling Stralow  that  it  might  be  taken  for  its  reflection  in  the  water* 
In  one  large  gondola,  which  has  a  flag  bearing  the  black  Prussian  eaglei 
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and  the  rowers  of  which  are  clad  in  Turkish  dresses,  sit  ihe  priaceB  and 
pri  need  sea  of  the  royal  family. 

We  have  reached,,  at  len^h,  a  field  behind  the  church,  which  may  b-e 
considered  the  centra)  point  of  they'^^i?,  and  its  wide  surface  exhibits  a 
multitutlinous  assemblage  of  pic^nic  parties.  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  are  sitting  or  lying  about  in  g^roups  on  the  grass,  with  white 
napkins  spread  upon  the  bright  green  carpet,  and  surrounded  by  bags 
and  baskets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  which  they  have  drawn  forth 
knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons,  and  plates»  and  cold  roast  meat,  and  sau- 
sages, and  cheese,  and  such  creature  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  a  suffi* 
cient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  quantity  of  wine  and  liquors.  Here  and 
there  huge  fires  are  flaming  beneath  kettles  and  frying-pans,  and  women 
and  girls,  with  their  gowns  tucked  up,  are  on  active  service  supplying 
the  vast  quantities  of  eatables  in  demand,  notwiths landing  the  stores 
furnished  by  private  foresight. 

Pedestrians  of  all  classes,  high  as  well  as  low,  are  moving  about 
amongst  the  throng,  or  stopping  to  watch  the  turns  of  fortune  in  the 
booths,  where  various  games  are  going  on  ;  and,  elbowing  their  way 
with  httle  ceremony^  come  boys  with  boxes  of  cigars  and  a  lighted  match, 
bawling  out,  somewhat  pleonaatically,  **  Cigars^  jft/V*  acecdufeu  /"  and 
dealers  in  pickled  cucumbers  are  calling  attention  to  the  favourite  dainty 
with  the  incessant  cry  of  **  Gentlemen,  sour  cucumbers  I  gentlemen,  sour 
cucumbers  1 "  which  occasionally  they  vary  into,  **  sour,  gentlemen,  cu- 
cumbers !**  contending  for  a  hearing  with  the  dealers  in  cakes  and  fruit, 
and  the  hawkers  of  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  year  s  FM» 
in^.  Here  an  honest  burgher  is  running  about  with  a  cloak  and  um- 
brella, complaining  that  he  has  lost  his  wife,  and  another  bids  him  take 
comfort,  and  only  wishes  he  had  any  chance  of  losing  his  ;  and  there  is 
his  wife,  a  pretty,  smart  young  woman,  who  has  happened  to  miss  him 
by  walking  on  before  with  his  fiiend,  the  handsome  serjeant,  while  he 
was  paying  for  the  boat  from  Treptow, 

A  little  further  on,  we  spy  among  the  groups  on  the  grass  our  former 
acquaintance,  the  shoemaker,  with  his  wife  and  children,  enjoying  him- 
self none  the  less  because  his  wife's  wedding-ring  and  his  own  (in  Ger- 
many it  is  customary  for  both  parties  to  wear  rings)  have  this  morning 
found  their  way  to  the  pawnbroker's  to  furnish  the  means  of  this  day's 
jollity.  We  own,  however,  we  cannot  look  at  this  group  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  although  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  father  is  stuffing  the  chil- 
dren with  sandwiches,  and  urging  the  mother  to  make  herself  comfortable, 
**  Look  there  !^*  says  one  of  two  elegant-looking  men  who  are  passing 
by ;  *'  the  people  are  always  complaining  of  poverty,  and  see  how  they  Ve 
revelling  here  and  throwing  away  their  money,  and  yet,  all  the  while, 
grudging  their  superiors  the  enjoyments  of  their  station," 

"  You  smooth-faced  dandy  I"  says  the  shoemaker,  who  has  overheard 
him,  apringing  up  in  a  towering  passion,  **  why»  you  spend  as  much  upon 
your  dogs  in  one  day  as  would  keep  me  and  my  wife  and  children  for  a 
week  I  1  have  to  work  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  and  1  have  to  pay  as  much  a  pound  for  ray  meat  as  you  do  for 
yours  ;  and  yet  you  can't  see  me  here,  trying  to  forget  my  troubles,  but 
you  must  come  making  your  remarks  upon  me." 

We  fear  there  are  faults  on  both  sides  here.  We  could  wish  our 
ahoemaker,  for  his  own  sake,  more  prudence  and  forethought,  and  to  the 

•  *•  Mil "  )•  ihe  German  word  for  «  with," 
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gen  tie  man  wbo  censures  him  somewfiat  more  consideration   for  thoso 
whose  pleaRtires  are,  after  all,  so  much  fewer  than  hb  own. 

**  Now  comes  still  evening  on/*  but  she  has  by  no  means  clad  all 
ttiings  in  her  sober  livery ;  indeed^  sobriety  of  any  sort  is  not  so  univer- 
sal as  we  could  wish.  Although  the  sun  has  set,  most  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  company  have  not  yet  left  the  dinner-tables  in  the  vari- 
ous Gnest'IIimscs  ;  but  the  people  are  crowding  through  the  gardens 
into  the  little  wood  beyond,  where  lights  are  soon  beginning  lo  sparkle 
in  all  directions,  and  dancing  and  flirtation  is  going  on  very  briskly. 
Colour  after  colour  fades  from  the  sky— the  wide  fields  around  send  up 
their  evening  incense  — the  water  assumes  a  darker,  colder  tint — the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  Stralow  loom  forth  huge  and  black — and 
Berlin  in  the  distance  looks  like  a  gloomy  prison  ;  while  the  tall  old 
church- tower,  rising  above  the  leafy  crowns  of  the  highest  trees,  looks 
down  upon  the  scene  with  its  pale  face,  like  the  spirit  of  ages  past. 

Lights  are  now  glittering  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  Spree,  and 
song  and  music  resound  from  far  and  near.  Many  of  the  revellers  have 
obviously  made  up  their  minds  that  they  **  wont  go  home  till  morning," 
which  we  are  sorry  for,  for  we  think  they  would  retain  pleaaanter  re- 
membrances of  the  Stralow  fishing  if  they  would  join  us  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  company,  who  are  now  getting  into  various  equipages  and  pre- 
paring to  return  quietly  home-  We  must,  nevertheless,  confess  that  this 
our  quiet  proceeding  does  begin  with  a  moat  distracting  hubbub.  Mas- 
ters are  calling  to  their  servants,  hackney-coachmen  to  their  fares  ;  the 
drivers  of  public  conveyances  are  imploring  pedestrians  not  to  get  under  J 
but  rather  into  their  vehicles.  Husbands  are  searching  for  their  wives;  | 
wives  screaming  for  their  children  ;  young  men  for  their  companions ; 
damsels  for  their  sweethearts;  while  the  police  and  ihc  j^ens  (Tamics  are 
bending  all  the  energies  of  their  souls  to  prevent  the  carriages  from 
quitting  the  line.  It  is  quite  dark^  and  there  is  of  course  great  con- 
fusion. "  Where  are  you  ?"  **  Here  I"  **  Where  Y*  •*  Oh  \  goodness 
gracious  me,  1  *ve  broke  my  toe  over  the  stump  of  a  tree/* 

"  It  \  no  use  saying  anything  about  it ;  the  slump  don't  care,—  Don^t 
run  against  me,  you  stupid  ass — ^you  Ve  tipsy." 

**  How  BO  ? — ^tipsy  1"  is  the  answer  in  a  somewhat  thick  utterance. 
•*  Why,  you  know — ^you  know  nothing  about  natural  history^  you  don't ; 
you  *ve  had  no  univcrsity^-you  haven't.  How  can  you  suppose  that  an 
ass  is  tipsy  ?  No  ass  gets  tipsy  ;  man  gets  tipsy — the  ass  keeps  sober. 
Every  ass  is  sober,  and  every  one  that 's  sober  's  an  ass,**  Whether 
any  one  is  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  we  know  not, 
for  the  voice  is  immediately  drowned  in  the  simultaneous  shouting  of 
many  different  songs;  Freut  ench  des  Ldicns,  (Life  let  us  cherish,) 
"  Upon  a  mo*sy  bank  ;"  **  Wreathe  the  brimming  bowl ;"  "The  Pope 
he  leads  a  jolly  life,"  and  other  popular  favourites. 

As  we  move  on,  and  ultimately  enter  the  gates  of  Berlin,  we  see 
houses  of  public  entertainment  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  pair  after  pair  of 
waltzera  whirl  rapidly  past  the  windows,  and  then,  like  the  Gods  of 
Olympus,  are  hidden  by  clouds  from  mortal  sight  (videlicet,^ — clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke),  billiard  balls  roll  along  green  tables,  and  white  foam- 
ing  ale  glides  down  ever- thirsty  throats  ;  but  long  before  the  Fishing  of 
Stralow  is  concluded — which  is  not  till  the  sun  of  a  new  day  has 
brightened  the  eastern  clouds,  philosophical  observers  like  yourself,  dear 
reader,  have  betaken  themselves  home  to  bed. 
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Oari,  hark  I-^Lo»  ainiin^  'tia  llie  pawing-Ml  •  c»lii  I 
It  reMa  not  — still  peopling  idv  desolftte  hulls. 
The  sjuoimons  haih  romo  to  the  mighty  and  (rr«»t — 
*Ti»  a  ruJer — a  sovereiffii — who  yr*?ldB  to  his  fate ; 
He  dr«cends  from  his  throne^  though  rehictant  he  I 
And  bows  to  a  mightier  monarch — ^in  me  I 

Harkj  hark  1 — Lo^  a(^ain,  'tia  the  paiaing>l>ell  calls  I 
It  rests  not^ — atill  peopling  my  desolate  hallii* 
Hence,  hence  to  the  tomh,  a  ycmng  maiden  inufft  hie, 
With  her  long  flowing  loeks^  roty  chtM*k^  and  bri|(ht  eye. 

AIL  gaily  she  bloasomft,  in  love  and  in  tight — 

But  the  fairest  of  flow^ra  I  *m  the  swiftest  to  blipht. 

Yet  I  blight  to  revive  1—"  Thy  fair  hand^  lovely  maid  ! 

Lo,  I  guide  to  &  land  where  tJie  flow'rs  never  fade  !" 

Hark}  hark  l^Lo^  again,  *tis  the  paBsing-belJ  caUs  f 
It  reits  not — still  |>eop]ing  my  desolate  halljt. 
A  merchant  it  summons— keen  Iwirgains  wh  o   nicr, 
And  heaped  up  vast  riches  by  barter  and  trade. 
To  iMomTriou  devoted,  be  bought  an<l  ho  sold. 
And  loved  the  bright  shine  of  the  silver  and  gold. 
But  his  term-time  is  tixed — 'tis  his  jreckoniug  day- — 
With  bis  life  he  must  now  tliat  last  reckoning  piiy. 

Hark,  hark  I — iio,  again,  ^is  the  passing-bell  calls  1 
It  rests  notr — ^atiU  peopling  my  desolate  halls, 
l^pon  the  dark  journey  a  mother  munt  hie, 
While  weeping  and  wailing  her  cliilclren  stand  by. 
But  their  tears  and  their  sigli&  cannot  purchase  delay— 
The  doom  is  gone  forth — "  Come  away— come  away  ! 
The  Father,  who  dwells  where  the  stars  had  their  birth, 
Forgets  not  the  orphans  you  ieave  on  the  earth  !  "* 

Hark,  bark  1 — I^,  again,  His  the  passing4>ell  calls  1 
It  rests  not — still  {>{^o|)tiDg  my  desolate  halb. 
Hence,  hence,  from  liis  studies,  it  summons  a  sage. 
The  hoaat  of  his  otmntry,  the  tight  of  his  age. 
But  on  one  hidden  myst'ry  the  wisest  are  dark  ; 
Nor  learning,  nor  science!,  can  strike  out  a  spark. 
^'-  Clufte,  close  then^,  thy  folios  ! — thy  stndie4  are  oVr-^i- 
In  vain  would  tlie  deepest  my  secrets  explore. 
La  i  a  mightier  volume  im veiled  to  thine  eyes — 
It  haogB  o'er  the  stars  in  the  depths  of  the  skies  !" 

Hark,  hark  [ — Lo,  again,  *tis  the  passing-hell  calls ! 
It  re«ts  not — stlU  peopling  my  desolate  halls. 
A  skilful  artificer  yields  lo  liis  fate. 
Who  lal>ourcd  unceasingly,  early  and  late. 
As  pupii,  and  partner^,  and  master^  at  length, 
He  gave  to  his  calling  his  skill  and  his  strength  ; 
But  his  sinews  relajc— all  his  busy  thoughts  stilled— 
His  calling  has  ceased — his  career  ia  fulfilled. 


*  In  the  origioal,  *'  the  UUle  bell  '*  (Olockkln)  wKidi  is  rung  before  the  priosts 
when  they  go  to  administer  extreme  nuctioD  to  the  dying,  a  sound  constantly 
recurring  in  Roman  Catholic  dtios. 
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Bmk,  hark  !^*Tifl  no  bell^it  is  thunder  t>iat  c&lU ! 

Tkml  fcttS  Boc— stiU  peopling?  my  desolate  tudls. 

*TSi  thm  tfcanJw  of  tear  /— 'tis  a  Hero  myit  die — 

All  oJb  it  kk  inieii,  and  unaauntcd  bis  eye. 

Tbe  blood  gaoMag  sviftlv  that  dyet  hts  bold  breast. 

With  his  Uee  to  the  foe  te  sinks' down  to  his  rest. 

On  a  prayer  for  bis  country  he  spends  hjs  la?*t  breathy 

Aai  yitidi  to  the  vonquerorV  conqueror- — Death  I 

**  Kovwrieona !— thy  hand  !— What !  thou  Binchest  not  nowf 

Qniik,  ^|iiidt«-4et  the  laurel  be  twined  round  thy  brow  I  ** 

Baiie«  bark  ! — Lo^  afiua,  'tis  the  passing-bell  calls  f 

It  i«ifii  BOt — still  peopling  my  desolate  halls. 

*Tkm  pair  sickly  child  that  endures  the  last  sirife— 

**■  Ah,  fittia  haat  thou  been  indebted  to  Life  ! 

Kanght,  aon^it  of  this  earth  bast  thou  known  but  its  paina^ 

Bad  a  better  far  tbee,  in  ber  lap  yet  remains. 

Haiia.  laite  to  tbj  wtother  ! — thou  smilest,  poor  child— 

Tkon  ibah  ciaa  thififie  an  angeJ,  thou  sufferer  mild  1  ** 

Hark,  bark  1 — Lo,  agaio,  *tis  the  paasing-bell  calli  1 

It  rases  not — ^stilt  peopling  my  desolate  halls. 

It  calls  to  netr  glories — ah  !  not  undeaired — 

A  nkpCaroos  minstrel — a  poet  inspired  ! 

Wbo.  itt  •oul-thrilling  tones,  aang  of  virtue  and  truth. 

For  tha  Muses  had  marked  him  fn^m  ^Hiest  youths 

Ha  leaaiad  as  descended  from  some  higher  sphere — 

ThiOa|[b  bmigcr  and  poverty  «raited  him  here. 

••  Coma  away^ — come  away  !^Lo,  tbe  change  U  not  great — 

To  tba  baaven  whence  you  sprang,  1  again  but  translate  !  ** 

Haik,  hark  ! — Lo,  again,  *tis  the  passing-bell  calls  ! 
It  resU  not^ttll  peopling  my  daiolate  halls. 
*Tb  a  beggu'^  whom  Death  does  nnt  hlii»h  to  relieire — 
H€  cannot  be  scorned  whom  his  God  will  receive. 
^  Not  in  TBJn  to  bear  np  a^inst  fate  you  have  striven, 
Ycntr  master  bath  spread  you  a  table  in  heaven  \ 
Take  heart,  bapleta  victim,  of  undescrvM  woe^* 
*Tis  not  to  a  grave — to  a  palace  jou  go  !^ 

Hark,  bark  ! — Lo,  again,  'tis  the  passing-bell  cal!t ! 

It  leaves  toe  no  rest  in  my  desolate  halls. 

Moocot  benoa  to  bis  doom  a  poor  sinner  must  haste, 

Wbo  the  f«d  cup  of  wrath  for  bis  dark  deeds  must  taste ; 

Wbo  raa^  of  bis  sowing  the  fatal  reward— 

WbooA  tbe  hangman  awaiteth,  while  dangles  the  cord  ! 

V«l  ba  laeiiii  bit  de«p  burden  of  guilt  to  lament. 

<•  ftaptntf  iboa  poor  perishing  sinner— repent  1 

Afkd  gr«ee  may  bestow  on  thee  yet  a  new  birih^ — 

Aiul  ihy  sini  lie  atoned  in  the  bosom  of  earth  !" 

And  ever,  and  ever,  the  pasMng  bell  calls  I 

It  leaves  me  no  rest  in  my  desolate  hoik 

I  must  nin  without  ceasing  the  wide  earth  armind. 

And  brandish  my  keen  tcyihe  where'er  Life  is  found. 

When  the  summons  thou  hearest,  then  think  tbon  of  me— 
And  watch  for  the  hour  when  it  cometb  to  tket  I 

Eta. 
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LIFE:  —A    GOSSIP- 


BY   ALFRED    CROWQUILL. 


LiFB  IS  a  farc€  made  up  of  a  great  numWr  of  ridiculoiis  acts.  So 
say  the  old  and  the  cynical  wlien  their  performance  a|iproache8  the 
epibguej  and  the  curtain  is  rung  down  hy  the  prompter  Time* 

Life  is  only  a  dream^  in  which  it  m  very  necessary  to  keep  one's  eyes 
open. 

Life  is  a  continual  struggle,  after  that  which  we  cannot  take  with 
OB,  riches;  which  seem  given  to  uh,  aa  the  nurse  gives  the  child  a  preUy 
ornament  or  shell,  from  the  mantle-piece,  to  keen  it  quiet  utnlil  it  falls 
asleep,  when  it  drops  from  its  iielpless  Lands  and  is  replaced^  to  please 
other  babies  in  their  turn. 

Life  is  a  thing  which  most  people  seem  in  a  deuce  of  a  liunry  to  get 
fid  of,  if  we  may  judge  hy  the  number  of  fast  people  now-a-days,  who 
use  themselves  up,  with  the  greatest  apparent  self-satisfaction- 
Life  is  a  permission  from  death  to  be  half-awake,  sleep  being  the 
homage  and  acknowledgment  to  him^  that  you  are  his  bound  en  slave, 
and  awaits  bis  summons- 
Life  18  a  pleasant  piece  of  self-deceit,  where  we  always  lay  our  faults 
upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  and  positively  consider  ourselves  the  in^ 
jured  parties.  If  this  fact  could  be  more  generally  acknowledged,  how 
little  cause  we  should  have  for  courts  of  law,  where  the  weak-minded 
congregate  to  pay  dearly,  for  the  judgment  of  others,  because  they  have 
none  of  their  own. 

Life  for  one,  is  a  subscription  from  many,  fur,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  created^  the  death  of  others  is  necessary  to  their  lives* 

Life  is  a  voyage,  upon  which  we  too  often  foolishly  allow  others  to 
guide  the  helm,  and  are  shipwrecked  accordingly. 

The  sum  of  life  is  one  of  most  difficult  arithmetic,  in  w^hich  we  all 
figure  away^fnll  of  false  calculations  and  mistakes,  which  we  only  iind 
out  when  we  go  to  strike  the  balance,  and  blush  to  own  ourselves 
obliged  to  put  down,  *'  errors  excepted/' 

Life  is  one  Jong  bill,  which  we  accept,  and  are  oontinually  paying  off, 
with  a  doctor  as  the  drawer  and  last  endorser. 

Life  is  a  long  lesson,  which  dama  Nature  sets  us,  and  which  we  are 
never  able  to  learn,  although  we  are  continually  chastised  for  not  know- 
ing it  when  we  are  called  upon. 

Life  is  only  a  beginning,  therefore,  never  can  be  perfect.  It  is 
abused  by  most  people,  who  believe,  in  their  folly,  thut  their  wisdom  is 
ahewn  by  their  contempt  for  that,  which  is  themselves. 

Life,  after  all,  what  is  it?  we  do  not  know,  with  most  it  appears  a 
motley  coat,  in  which  they  play  the  fool  for  a  given  time,  and  get  ap- 
plauded by  those  ivhom  they  pay. 

I  dare  say  all  this  is  said,  1ms  been  said,  and  will  be  said,  about 
Life — notwithstanding  which,  I  think  life  a  most  charming  thing. 
Flowers  grow  on  every  side,  if  we  will  condescend  to  pluck  them  and 
enjoy  their  fragrance.  The  man  in  worse  than  foolish  who  gathers 
nothing  but  weeds,  and  exclaims,  "  See  what  the  world  produces!" 

This  world  is  a  good  worlds  and  I  will  maintain  it  1  and  I  hope,  in 
return,  it  will  maintain  me^-fur  one  good  turn  deserves  another  ;  and, 
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iho  Gcmaii,  bad  oold  bis  lirlba  WmIi  of  bii  frieods. 

Hie  »ext  moraii^  P^^V^  OM  ia  all  Ibt  mwie  of  ibe  firal  iaU  of 
anoir.  Slf  old  Winter  bad  arrlfvd,  aobeleaily,  daring  the  night,  and 
WirfJa*!  tlie  eartb  wiib  bis  oaal  lioeiis^  so  tiisl  on  our  rising  w«  bo* 
liaM  Ibe  son,  r^d  iit  tlie^^ee,  witiidrawiog  the  misty  r&U  and 
Ibe  hridc  in  her  t\ 

In  fact,  it  bud  I 


i 


I  of  daasling  white. 

I  aBOWiBg  prettj  oonaidcrablj.    I  was  glad  to  sio  j 
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it  t  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  loved  the  snow.  In  my  schooldays 
it  spoke  of  home  aod  Christmas  boxes.  In  my  youth  it  whiapere*!  of 
mistletoe  and  rompB.  In  my  age  it  speaks  most  cheenugly  of  the  con* 
stantly  enlarging  circle  tliftt  Is  busy  in  joining  handsj  to  be  as  onej  at  the 
Christmas  gathering— ^where  the  new-l>urn  infant  sleeps,  for  tlie  first 
time,  in  the  lap  of  its  aged  granddanie^ — when  you  see  the  mysterious 
boundless  lore  of  the  first  and  third  generation.  The  end  and  the  be- 
ginning—children both ! 

We  started  like  Ja  couple  of  very  boys,  feeling  inclined  to  nod  at 
everybody^  and  joined  most  heartily  in  the  cheers  of  a  chaise  full  of 
young  urchins  going  home  for  the  holidays,  and  even  smiled  at  soma 
livelv  rogues  wlio  saluted  us  with  snowballs,  although  we  feit  them 
slowly  dissolving  into  our  ears  and  neck.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
season, — everybody  knows  you  carry  your  very  best  temper  about  with 
you  at  such  seasons  of  universal  jollity  and  good  fellowship* 

Tom  knew  everybody  down  the  road  ;  it  appeared  so  many  miles  of 
good  feeling  and  friendship.  One  old  woman  brought  him  out  a  com- 
forter, knitted  by  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  returned  an  empty 
hamper,  which  no  doubt  had  been  left  by  my  good  friend  full,  in  the 
journey  up.  At  a  gate,  we  found  a  boy  waiting  for  us  with  some 
aplendid  birds  from  the  great  house,  and  the  squire's  kind  regards,  and 
numerous  otlier  little  acts  of  kindness  and  consideration  met  us  at  every 
turn,  bespeaking  the  estimation  be  was  held  in  by  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  Let  us  do,  then^  as  Tom  Thornton  did,  and  we  shall  be  rewarded 
by  the  aged  and  the  poor,  bringing  us  their  great  offerings,  and  the  rich 
sending  us  their  little  gifts*  When  apparently  receiving  from  others, 
we  but  give  to  ourselves,  it  is  our  good  feeling  returned  to  us. 

When  within  a  mile  or  so  of  his  house  Tom  pulled  up  his  willing 
horse — who  seemed  to  know  his  master's  humour  well — at  a  roadside 
little  public-boiise.  Out  tumbled  a  seedling  ostler,  with  a  grin  from 
ear  to  ear  at  the  sight  of  my  friend.  The  little  bay-window  of  the  bar 
showed  a  row  of  smiling  faces  amidst  the  decorating  Christmas,  as  if  we 
were  some  eatquisite  piece  of  itinerant  drollery,  instead  of  two  stout, 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  in  want  of  a  glass  of  warm  something,  with 
sugar.  I  observed  Tom  was  always  afflicted  w^ith  a  sudden  drought 
whenever  he  approached  this  little  picturesque  caravanserai,  although 
ten  minutes  would  take  him  to  his  own  door,  and  his  own  unrivalled 
cellar.  Tom*8  father's  old  butler  was  the  landlord — that  was  the  se- 
cret ;  and  the  line  old  man  was  always  gkd  to  see  '*  the  gay  young 
rascal,"  as  he  still  considered  my  friend ;  who,  in  a  most  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  had  emptied  his  capacious  pockets  of  ribands  for 
the  landlord's  blushing  daughters,  and  in  no  time  added  to  that,  had 
levied  more  kisses  from  them  than  ought  to  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
Dian*  'Twos  very  silly  not  to  think  of  n  few  gay  ribands  myself.  But 
Tom  always  had  got  the  better  of  me,  even  from  the  very  earliest  days 
of  marbles  and  bard -bake. 

Next  came  the  welcome  home.  Old  boxes,  belonging  to  old  friends, 
stood  in  the  hall,  of  a  size  that  promised  a  long  stay  from  their  owners. 
The  shake  of  the  hand  he  gave  the  aforesaid  jolly  owners  spoke  in  a 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  be  would  willingly  have  bad 
them  double  the  size.  The  younger  children  nearly  smothered  me 
with  their  embraces;  for  I  assure  you  I  was  then  stock -master  of  the 
revels,  and  did  such  astonishing  things  when  I  did  come  out,  that  they 
were  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  strict  propriety  of  my  cliaracter 
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For,  if  I  were  not  tlie  old  gentleman  Um^elf,  tliey  gave  me  credit  i 
beings  at  the  very  least.  Lis  refonned  and  reckimed  first  cousin.  Such 
a  chfld  do  children  make  me,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  tHem  for 
it;  for  I  never  feel  so  wise  as  when  I  am  committing  !»ome  folly  for 
their  amusement.  Wisdom  and  eicperiefioe  are  fine  things  to  possess; 
but  the  price  is  frightful  for  such  pfmeMiom,  Want  of  wisdom  Is  the 
foUy  of  believing  sll  the  people  in  the  world  are  as  good  and  true  as 
your  unscathed  heart  wishes  them.  Experience  is  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  wisdom,  and  beware  of  him ;  for,  although  he  opens  your 
eyes,  he  doses  your  heart,  and  if  he  fills  your  head,  he  leaves  your 
heart  empty.  There  was  once  a  philosopher,  who  was  so  clever  and 
searching  that  he  became  dis^ted  with  himself,  and  forthmth  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  Many,  in  searching  to  unriddle  the  meaning  and 
end  of  life,  find  out  too  late  that  they  have  neglected  the  uses  of  it. 

I  would  have  given  a  round  sum  for  my  cynic  to  have  been  placed 
within  the  charmed  circle  that  smiled  around  my  joyous  friend  on 
Christmas-eve,  and  seen  the  happy  feces  that  grew  ruddy  under  the 
bright  gleams  bursting  from  the  ponderous  log  upon  the  ^capacious 
health,  that  seemed  to  expand,  like  my  friend's  generous  heart,  to  he- 
stow  its  warmth  upon  every  bod  y«  Old  and  feeble  voices  essayed  the 
songs  of  their  youth,  and  touched  the  heart  with  more  force,  fmm  their 
very  feebleness.  Timid  infant  voices  carolled,  with  silver  aweetnesip 
the  little  ballads  taught  by  their  young  mothers,  whose  occasional 
prompting  voices  mingled  not  less  sweetly  with  their  faltering  notes. 
Aud  bold  manly  voices  trolled  forth  ihe  praises  of  beautiful  Nature, 
fur  the  gifts  with  which  she  rewarded  their  perse vermnoo  and  in- 
dustry. 

Talk  of  the  magic  circles  drawn  by  the  magi  of  old  to  protect  them 
against  evil  I  What  were  they  to  a  circle  like  this,  which  protects  voo 
not  only  against  evil,  but  agaiust  yourself,  should  you  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  this  is  a  beautiful  wofld,  and  that  life  is  a  blessing. 

But,  hold.  I  am  gossipping  on,  and  stopping  my  friend  Tom  from 
speaking.  On  Chnstmas*eve  he  always  haa  his  story.  lie  did  not  tit 
up  all  night,  like  the  lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
he  knew  us  many  stories.     After  clearing  his  voice,  Tom  b^an 

"  You  all  know  the  sheep-sheds  in  our  lower  croft,  by  Windy  C3«p»** 
said  he.  '*  Before  I  built  those  sheds,  when  it  first  came  into  my  pos- 
session, I  had  often  endeavoured  to  reclaim  it ;  but  after  many  vain  at^ 
tempts  I  gave  the  obstinate  bit  up  in  despair,  and  put  it  to  its  pfCMiil 
use.  It  is  a  desolate- looking  nooK,aiid  in  its  appearance  carries  out  to 
a  miracle  the  scenes  of  unhappiuess  enacted  upon  its  site. 

*' William  lilavvby  was  born  there,  of  parents  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  with  everything  about  their  farm  in  a  thriving  state.  As  a  mere 
child,  he  was  of  a  peevish,  solitary  nature.  This  I  have  heard  from 
good  authority  ;  for  I  only  became  acquainted  with  him  as  I  entered 
my  first  hcliooi,  and  he  was  just  on  tlie  point  of  leaving  it. 

**  Consequently,  when  I  returned  home  for  good  to  my  parents*  roof 
he  was  a  grown  man,  and  I  a  mere  stripling.  As  so  short  a  distance 
divided  bis  father's  farm  from  our's,  I  soon  fell  over  him,  and  renewed 
our  acquaintance.  His  occupation  was  a  foreshadowing  of  his  miserable 
clASxactei ;  he  was  diligently  inspecting  a  heflge  that  divided  a  dose 
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from  tHe  main  r^ad*  He  thought  that  he  had  dlscoyered  evident  traces 

of  some  one  having  passed  into  the  field  throogh  the  said  hedge. 

''  I  laughed  at  his  wise  and  serious  face,  drawn  into  a  look  of  pro- 
found wisdom  for  bo  tricing  an  occasion. 

"  *  My  young  friend/  Baid  he,  'men  are  ruined  by  trifles ;  It  is  not 
the  hroken  hedge  I  value ;  tut  I  suspect  the  trespasser  passed  through 
that  gap  upon  some  unlawful  purpose :  but  I  II  be  even  with  them 
now  my  suspicions  are  aroused* 

"  With  that  he  tapped  the  side  of  his  nosej  and  went  on  his  way 
most  Buapiciously  uncomfor table* 

"The  next  day,  to  the  amusement  of  the  village,  a  large  board  ap- 
peared staring  over  the  hedge,  with  the  announcement  of  all  sorts  of 
penal tiei  and  spring- guns  to  the  unwary  trespassers.  His  old  father 
was  a  merry -heart  en,  plain  oM  man,  who  never  put  himself  under  the 
infiiction  of  doubts;  for  he  believed  that  men  were  all  pretty  consider- 
ably honest,  as  the  world  went,  and  he  had  not  the  shghtest  idea  that 
he  was  better  than  anybody  else :  consequently,  he  smoked  his  pipe  in 
ealm  contentment^  and  let  the  world  wag. 

"His  suspicious  son  soon  disturbed  his  blissful  equanimity;  for, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  padlocks  placed  upon  things  that  had 
hitherto  been  open  to  all.  His  neighbour  had  to  wait  for  his  glass  of 
ale  while  he  found  his  son,  and  his  son  found  the  key  ;  for  he,  the  con- 
triver,  was  not  always  sure  where  he  had  hidden  it. 

**'  Poor  William's  principal  torment  was  his  suspicion  of  his  own 
father.  His  lynx  eyes  soon  fathomed  the  soft,  easy  temper  of  his  pa- 
rent, and  saw  a  thousand  ways  wherein  his  disposition  might  be  turned 
to  account  by  the  cunning  dealers  on  market-days,  when  the  ale  was 
uppermost  at  their  simple  friendly  dinners,  in  which  the  old  man  de- 
lighted, and  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  wean  him  from  ;  as, 
althougli  yielding  and  good-natured,  he  was  too  tough  and  independent 
to  be  dictated  to  by  any  body »  Another  painful  thorn  in  his  side  was 
an  aged  aunt,  to  whom  the  old  man  took  a  well-stored  weekly  basket. 
She  lived  on  a  small  stipend  in  the  market-town.  She  had  two 
daughters.  The  old  man  often  took  his  aoberin|  cup  of  tea  with  them 
on  his  return.  He  might  leave  them  something  comfortable.  The 
thought  was  tormenting* 

''His  suspicion  carried  him  every  market-day  to  dodge  his  father^ 
with  the  show  of  the  most  sincere  afl^ection ;  which  the  unsuspicious 
old  man,  with  his  heart  glad,  reported  to  his  plain,  simple  dame^  who 
rejoiced  with  him  over  their  imagined  treasure. 

"  He  was  at  this  time  about  eight-and-twenty,  and,  dodge  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  escape  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  that 
caught  him  in  the  before-mentioned  market-town  on  one  of  his  suspi- 
cious visits* 

"  He  soon  scraped  an  acquaintance^  after  having  by  great  assiduity 
found  out  that  her  father  was  a  retired  miller,  of  good  fortune,  and  that 
she  was  an  only  child.  He  thought  this  a  safe  investment.  His  posi- 
tion and  appearance  soon  gained  him  permission  to  continue  his  visits ; 
which  were,  in  fact,  continual,  for  he  was  always  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  when  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play,  and  that  some  other 
might  snap  up  his  valuable  mouse.  He  did  not  feel  quite  assured  as  to 
the  old  man's  positive  possessions,  so  made  it  his  business  in  a  thousand 
tortuous  ways  to  make  inquiries. 

**  This  could  not  go  on  so  quietly  but  it  at  last  reached  the  old 
miUer*a  ears,  who  good-naturedly  put  it  down  to  the  young  man's  pru- 
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Iiiwk^t ;  tei»«a  iafsirr,  W  disoorered  tKat  it  proceeded  from  a 

of  liw  fttHfttilliiilj  ■■■  fciifirj      This  miller  was  a  shrewd  old 

fcUlbt  It  vat  Imi  Ittte,  to  find  out  whether  the 

jka  Bflt  liewwitnff  m  MMiie  of  the  qualities  he  thought 

I  r  Fi  1 1111111  IT  I II 

^  TW  ltd  h«ikwfra»  %  ck«H  cf  the  raiUer's ;  through  whose  instro- 

hm  kid  imcjuicd  htig^  wamm  in  excellent  mortgages.     He  al* 

to  W  fMsifnd  hf  Mawbj,  with  the  conniraoce  of  the 

r ;  Mdt  PBiwem>eiitlT.  tr  winHixg  replies  to  his  eager  inquiries, 

» ««t  tbt  «ulkr  t«  be  littW  less  than  insolvent* 

ink  down  t9  aercv  although  it  had  for  months 
tm  hm  own  accoont,  like  two  or  three  Etnas 
'iCB,  were  true^  What  an  escape !  thought 
1Mb  Bt  it  w«i  Ibr  tke  ftitiiB«l«  girL  He  proceeded  to  his  intended* 
9mii^  Kmmis  It  kemg  dark*  ke  crept  ofer  the  garden-palingst  and 
mmi»i  up  liifiii  ike  Gutter.  Here  he  vatnly  attempted  to  peep 
tkrMfk  tk»  Cli¥kga*  Here*  whilu  endeayouring'to  make  out  a  rour- 
vmred  coBTCCaatUkiu  in  which  he  thought  he  heanl  his  own  name  men- 
tiMii*  hm  waa  pinned  hy  the  miller'a  dog ;  who,  poor  brute !  was  cursed 
with  Ikt  ymilk  a  Bah  o^  sMpkiMi,  aM  aospecting  that  he  was  a  thief, 
had  s«>ia^  ki»  Mioaffdii^T.  Hwe  waa  ratiier  an  awkward  dimjm* 
9ni»  and  kt  kad  na  rtgkt  Vbmn  $  tk«  paitk  ta  the  door  lay  another  way. 
Ill  kfa  aii3u«tf  ke  had  timmpled  dovn  tke  toirrr-bed.  He  stammered 
ant  aona  asasia  wm.  kb  fieleaaa»  and  departed  home  crest-^en, 
kapiii|  tkal  tkty  did  mi  nafMl  kk  lofieions* 

*'lW  naxlaMrauitfkereceiifeda  polita  note  from  the  miller,  begging 
kin  ^»at  to  repeat  his  Ttsiti*  aa  tke  dog  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
sudden  dislike  lo  kiD>«  in  which  h«  was  joined  by  himself  and  his 
daughter.  At  the  aaaie  time  to  eaae  kia  mind  as  to  the  state  of  their 
ftClit^  ke  kimtd  to  iav  that  any  respeolakle  Toung  man,  who  pleased 
kk  ditt|ktai''a  taatek  m^X  kare  tan  tkooaana  don^  on  the  weddinig- 


daji  and  aa  miiek  nan  at  kit  i 

**  For  anea  WilliaKi  anspected  rigkt»  vis.  that  ke  had  made  a  sad  fool 
ofkimaalf. 

**Not  many  montka  after  this,  ke  kat  kia  simple-minded  mother. 
Her  death  gave  him  plenty  of  exercise  for  his  miserable  fault*     For  he 
waa  oontanually  laying  trapa  fixr  the  aerrants,  as  if  they  had  been  i^K 
many  mka^  to  catch  thrm  out  in  their  little  peculations,  until  14|^| 
eapMoajte  made  all  around  him  so  uncomfortable  that  many  of  the  ol^^ 
domestics  left  the  farm  in  disgust. 

WheneTer  bemetmebe  was  full  of  some  deeply  laid  plan  to  find  out 
some  miserable  suspected  one,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  his  self-suffi- 
cient tale,  he  would  start  off  on  a  sudden  without  any  apology,  beeausa 
a  suspicion  had  Bashed  acrosis  hiH  mind  that  he  haa  not  locked  aome 
corn-bin  or  preserve-cupboard  before  he  left  home. 

''His  whole  occupation  seemed  to  be  to  tiod  out  things  tliat  would 
make  him  uncomfortable.  The  food  preserved  fur  his  own  table  be 
constantly  dotted  or  nicked  that  he  might  see,  upon  their  being  brought 
to  table  again,  whether  anyone  had  ventured  to  purloin  the  smalJatt 
particle. 

"  He  had  a  habit  of  laying  straws  in  key-holes  that  would  be  displaced 
Upon  the  slightest  attempt  to  insert  a  key,  and  discover  the  intended     \ 
thii'f,     1  have  known  him  walk  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  tha^H 
return  ait<I  put^h  the  door,  to  assure  himself  Uiat  the  lock  had  shot.     ^| 

'*  He  once  got  caught  in  his  own  trap.    One  night  late  he  had  an  en* 
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gagement  to  go  to  Bome  neighbouring  danee^  bo  he  Rent  all  the  servants 

to  bed  and  locked  the  back  and  front  door,  and  to  make  all  secure,  hid 
the  ponderous  key.  On  his  return  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think 
of  the  hiding-place;  he  therefore  had  a<jine  hours  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  the  night  air  before  day- dawn,  when  the  imprisoned  servants  dis- 
covered him  feeling  about  in  hencoops  and  under  thatches  for  the  miss- 
ing key<  At  last  his  hiding-place  struck  his  memory,  and  he  had  the 
roortitication  of  withdrawing  it  hefore  the  tittering  servants,  who  thus 
discovered  his  suspicionsj  and  the  retribution  on  himself  in  his  long 
night-watch, 

"  His  father,  who  Iiad  now  grown  too  aged  to  attend  to  the  farm,  left 
it  entirely  under  his  control.  Here  hia  suspicions  had  nearly  tinished 
him  oif ;  for  he  suspected,  during  his  harvest,  that  his  shocks  were  pulled 
and  robbed  in  the  night.  He  therefore  hired  a  clown  to  ait  up  as  a  watch- 
man, armed  with  an  old  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  slugs.  The  first 
night  his  suspicions  would  not  let  him  sleep.  This  watchman  might 
be  bribed  to  connivance^  and  he  get  laughed  at-  He  was  soon  dressed, 
and  creeping  along  the  hedgej  where  his  suspicions  were  verified  by 
hearing  low  murmuring  voices.  He  crawled  close  in  their  vicinity, 
and  there  discovered  that  it  was  the  poor  fellow's  wife  who  had  brought 
him  something  comfortable  for  his  supper.  He  crept  back  cautiously, 
butp  stumbling  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  roused  the  attention  of  the 
watchman,  who  challenged  him  immediately.  He  lay  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, hoping  he  should  escape  observation  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
but  upon  his  fir^t  attempt  to  raise  himself,  he  received  about  a  dozen 
slugs  in  his  arm  and  back,  for  his  watchman  was  a  better  shot  than  he 
suspected.  The  picking  out  of  these  by  the  village  surgeon,  was  a 
positive  satisfaction  to  the  many  to  whom  hia  character  had  become 
pretty  well  known. 

'*  Thus  he  went  on,  until  liis  father's  death  left  him  entirely  alone,  for 
his  suspicious  mind  never  allowed  him  to  form  a  friendship,  which  c[in 
only  be  true  and  valuable  where  theie  is  a  mutual  continence  and  an 
openness  of  character.  He,  by  his  suspicions  nature,  had  locked  him- 
self within  himself,  which  is  the  most  fearful  of  iuiprisonments, 

*vHis  father's  wealth  enabled  him  to  please  his  fancy  ;  so,  to  set  his 
mind  at  ease,  he  sold  the  farm  that  he  might,  as  he  thought,  he  freed 
from  a  host  of  pilferers.  He  built  himself  a  house,  in  the  croft  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale,  the  very  prototype  of  himself. 
It  had  a  most  suspicious  look,  it  had  but  one  door,  but  windows  were 
placed  so  that  he  could  see  all  that  was  going  on,  on  every  side. 

*'  He  had  only  one  domestic,  an  old  cripple  without  relation,  who  was 
too  lame  to  go  out,  and  of  course  had  no  visitors.  It  was  ^vell  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  withdrawn  large  sums  from  the  dif- 
ferent country  bankers,  where  it  had  been  invested  by  his  father,  and 
it  w  as  strongly  believed  that  he  kept  it  in  the  house,  as  he  suspected 
that  these  speculative  gentlemen  might  one  fine  morning  turn  out  to 
be  insolvent*  His  walks  were  confined  to  within  sight  of  his  solitary 
mansion,  the  precincts  of  which  he  was  never  known  to  leave  as  age 
crept  on  him,  but  wandered  about  like  an  unquiet  spirit  around  his 
self-imposed  tomb. 

'*  In  course  of  time  his  old  domestic  was  conveyed  to  the  village 
churcliyard,  much  less  solitary  than  the  abode  which  she  had  left. 

**  For  a  moment  the  old  man  stood  and  gazed  after  the  bearers,  hti 
white  hair  blown  about  by  the  cold  wintry  wind,  and  his  shrivelled 
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hmuA  i***^^g  kk  eyfs.   He  tamed  slowlj  £roin  tlie  sigbt  and  closed  tlie 

*"  Mmaj  were  ^ht  kU  aiUi  firoa  the  umple  people  of  the  villa^. 
But  sll  offen  of  aemoe  ll«  vaniaielT  declined^  as  he  suspected  that  hb 
age  md  vefthk  w«tfie  cyoditod  upon  to  a  nicety,  and  a  thumping 
Vmcf  looked  fbrvaid  to^  k  the  retrard  of  some  tricing  attention. 
DMUnt  relalktti  bc^m  to  korer  nmnd  him  and  make  tender  inquiries. 
Tkeie  he  aliraya  met  <n  tke  dom  ttcp»  which  waa  his  onlj  audience- 
cktwber  fur  saek  calkn. 

**  That  soUtarv  oldmaant,  aslongastke  daylight  lasted,  at  a  mndow 
ofrerlookiBg  tke  li^  Toad  ;kere  ke  paaacd  hb  life  in  reading  and  watch- 
aag;  tke  wamm  window  dwwed  m  light  bomiiie  during  the  hours  of 
del  I  ■WW,  §m  be  miwmja  eppfred  on  kis  guardt  as  upon  any  penson 
•ppneckug  ncMti  tkan  waul  to  tke  premises,  his  ears  were  saluted 
kV  tko  dttfp  growl  ef  kis  dog.  wkidi  mtrei  lef^  the  house  any  more  than 

**  About  two  feors  after  tke  deccm  of  hk  housekeeper,  the  nightly 
Ugkt  WM  aiiaied  Bmm  tke  wtikdov,  for  it  had  beoonte  quite  a  guide  to 
WUUkf  coBUBg  to  tke  viOagBb  'ihis  of  course  caused  some  of  the  more 
etakm  to  eppfoadi  tke  koitae  in  the  daylight,  and  reconnoitre.  But 
there  tot  tke  aolitmry,  mpperendy  deeply  occupied  with  hia  book,  and 
ilio  tke  dog  peering  through  the  gla»;  this  aatlsfied  them,  and  they 
departed* 

**  A  week  had  elapaed,  and  the  Tillage  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  Ma  why 'a  dog  careertiig  in  a  wild  manner  through  the  village*  Upon 
l>etng  notieed*  lie  tped  back  to  the  crt^ft ;  many  followed  him,  and  upon 
apf>r(iaching  the  houae  and  looking  up  at  the  ^rindow,  they  perceived 
the  old  tmin  still  fitting  unmoved^  although  the  glass  and  frame  had  been 
•maahod  by  the  dog  a  esut.  Alter  repeated  calla»  which  met  with  no  at- 
Mllbn^  they  foreed  tkelr  way  into  the  boose. 

**  Eforrthiiig  io  tke  ckanber  woa  neat  and  comfortable.  There  Bat 
the  peer  eld  man  in  kk  bsge  emidiBirt  dead  and  alone.  Of  what  ralae 
weio  tkeee  ikkce  new  wkick  ked  deeed  kia  keart  against  all  the  plea- 
iuiea  of  tkk  bcottttM  werid,  ngemet  tke  *po»etsion  of  ivife,  children, 
kindred*  frienda.  There  waa  no  will,  for  he  suspected  the  moment  ho 
niudr  it  in  anyoae'a  fiivoar«  that  would  be  his  last  moment  of  security*^ 
It  therefore  spreed  itself  ^r  more  eril,  and  was  split  up  into  forty 
Uw-autta»  for  toe  beaeit  of  everjone  but  the  rightful  heirs. 
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••  This,"  said  Tom  Thornton,  '*  is  a  leaf  out  of  the  large  volume  sup- 
plied by  that  circulating  library,  the  world,  out  of  which  we  can  aU 
read*  If  ^ve  are  not  fools,  and  it  teaches  us  to  value  such  a  circle  as  now 
f*it8  rtlmul  us»  and  to  bless  the  happy  Christmas,  which  links  us  all 
together  after  our  scatterings  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  gather  in 
riches  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  bountiful  earth. 

'*  Suspect  none  hut  yourself,  for  if  you  have  lirmness  enough  to  be 
true  to  yourself,  you  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  find  that  you  have 
rightly  suspected.*' 

As  honest  Tom  was  proceeding,  a  Urge  bowl  was  placed  upon  the 
tuble,  of  such  a  charming  and  engrossing  odour,  that  it  cut  him  abort, 
in  that  which  I  dare  say  would  have  been  most  erudite;  and  an  apple- 
faced  old  gentleman  roared  out  with  a  remnant  of  a  bass  voice,  *'  Drowa 
St  in  the  bowl ! "  which  we  accordingly  did* 
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X VII.— THE  RANCE. 


I  little  1 


from 


tialo  to  Dinan  yp  the  river  Ranee,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  is  performed  by  a  light  steam -boat, 
which,  owing  to  the  navigation,  is  compelled  to  proceed  at  a  leisurely 
rate  through  §ome  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  France,  The 
vessel  is  always  obliged  to  wail  for  the  tide,  and  can  seldom  accom- 
plish the  trip  up  and  down  in  one  day  more  than  three  times  a  week. 
Such  is  the  shallowness  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  the  stream  is 
artificially  sustained  near  Dinan  by  the  help  of  a  lock. 

The  banks  of  the  Ranee  may  be  compared  to  a  variety  of  pretty 
pastoral  spots,  mixed  up  with  wild  rocks,  picked  out  of  Switzerland 
and  looked  at  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass*  You  can 
here  fancy  everything,  to  the  very  breath  of  the  steeps,  to  have  come 
freshly  from  Interlacken  and  twenty  other  such  places  in  the  re* 
cesses  of  the  mountains,  taken  in  the  height  of  their  summer  beauty, 
and  dropped  like  showers  of  roses  over  the  margins  of  this  stream. 
The  variety  is  endless:  all  upon  a  small  scale,  but,  by  force  of  con- 
trast, occasionally  assuming  a  character  of  sublimity.  Sometimes 
the  river  runs  into  little  bays  and  creeks,  and  sometimes  it  closes  up 
and  forms  inland  lakes,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  hills  covered  with 
verdure  to  the  summit ;  in  some  places  a  chateau  crowns  a  well- 
wooded  height,  or  gleams  out  through  the  green  depths  of  a  valley; 
then  a  village  grows  up  before  you,  its  white /apaf/cf  creeping  along 
the  side  of  a  cliff,  or  disappearing  in  a  ravine  as  the  steamer  sails 
past.  As  you  approach  the  port  of  Dinan  (for  so  the  French  call 
the  little  quay  that  juts  out  here)  you  see  the  spires  of  several 
churches  glistening  above  dense  masses  of  foliage  on  the  tops  of  the 
pretty  miniature  mountains,  and  now  and  then  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  grey  walls  of  the  fortifications,  with  the  dark  outline  of  a 
mighty  town  standing  on  the  heights  with  an  air  of  tyrannic  strength. 
A  clatter  of  little  boys  and  passengers  from  the  town  come  down  to 
convey  back  sundry  purchases  conveyed  by  the  steam-boat, — ^an  odd 
carteature  or  two  of  a  sailor  hanging,  like  a  lizard,  to  the  wall, — some 
half-dozen  idlers,  such  as  are  to  be  found  at  every  place  in  the 
known  world  where  a  boat  touches,— and,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
English  visitors  sauntering  about^  and  glad  of  an  incident  to  break 
the  aieepy  routine  of  the  day,^-are,  upon  the  average,  the  first 
signs  of  Life  you  may  expect  to  encounter  upon  landing  at  the  port 
of  Dinan. 

The  town  itself  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  which  you  must 
make  your  way  up  a  narrow,  precipitous  street,  practicable  only  for 
goats,  very  properly  called  "  le  phts  i^iiahte  rite  de  Dinan"  This 
street  is  nearly  perpendicular;  it  scales  the  face  of  the  hill,  and 
conducts  you  into  the  town  through  a  picturesque  old  gate  sunk  in 
the  centre  of  a  stupendous  tower.     Your  passage  to  this  point  will 
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on  tW  Uttttin^  amI  down  the  stairs  and 
vp  ^nin*  and  m  af«r  the  whole  hanjg,  ijing  at  last  out  of  door*  to 
finiah  the  c^«se  in  the  BMm.  Now  y^m  hope  for  a  little  repoae,  and 
are  bei^umin^  to  enjoy  it  too^  when  snddenljr  a  low  growling  sound, 
•omething  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  creeps  up  the  walls, 
and  slowly  fiUa  the  room.  You  bare  not  the  slightest  conception 
from  whence  or  bow  this  sound  proceeds,  and  your  surprise  is  in-* 
creased  rather  than  dimini:>hed  when  you  are  told  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  process  of  grindin^r  coffee  for  breakfast.  Madame  Barrs 
would  do  well  to  get  rid  of  these  terrible  noises,  and  to  exclude  chil- 
dren. Boarding-houses  are  not  fit  places  for  children.  They  are  in 
body's  way,  and  everybody  is  in  their  way.  If  tiiey  scamper 
rii  children  with  bright  brains  and  healthy  spirits  ought  to  do, 
rtain  to  provoke  ill-natured  complaints,  and  to  bring  their 
o  couteits  and  scrapes  ;  and,  if  they  are  pent  up  in  rooms 
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to  spare  the  nerves  of  their  elders,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  tears  and 
ill-huraours,  which  their  elders  have  no  right  to  inflict*  Then,  the 
companionships  of  boarding-houses  are  not  always  the  most  advisa- 
ble for  children.  It  reveals  to  them  views  of  human  nature  which 
cannot  improve  their  hearts  or  their  understandings ;  gives  them  a 
premature  taste  for  personal  gossip  and  small  talk  ;  lifts  them  too 
soon  out  of  their  hoops,  and  tops,  and  dolls,  to  sit  up  at  table  and 
take  an  interest  in  scandal ;  and  sets  them  the  example  of  turning 
the  seamy  side  of  society  out,  a  pleasant  exercise  of  spite  and  malice, 
which  their  young,  quick  faculties  are  ready  enough  to  seize  and 
imitate*  The  company  at  Madame  Barrs'  was  as  unfit  for  children 
as  children  were  unfit  for  them.  But  good,  hospitable  Ikladame 
Barrs,  who  thought  of  nothing  all  day  long  but  going  to  market,  and 
providing  for  the  creature  comforts  and  housing  of  her  guests,  never 
troubled  herself  with  matters  of  this  kind.  If  a  remonstrance  were 
made  against  the  noises,  she  would  promise  to  do  her  best,  which 
she  would  do,  and  which  amounted  to — nothing.  She  could  not 
herself  comprehend  how  the  noises  or  the  children  could  be  objec- 
tionable, for  her  benevolence  was  so  tiniversal  that  she  wotild  have 
reconciled,  if  she  could,  the  most  obstinate  antipathies  ;  and,  in  strict 
justice  to  her  it  must  be  said  that,  however  impossible  or  contra- 
dictory might  be  the  petitions  of  her  guests,  she  always  returned  the 
most  satisfactory  answers  to  them.  And  this  satisfaction,  which  the 
real  goodnature  of  Madame  Barrs  inspired,  made  people  waive  all 
further  objections,  and  put  up  with  petty  vexations  for  the  sake  of 
Madame  Barrs  herself*  Fortunately  there  was  little  to  put  up  with, 
for  the  house  was  liberally  supplied,  and  the  charges  were  remark- 
ably moderate,  two  recommendations  which,  combined  with  air  and 
deanUnesBj  ought  to  content  even  the  most  splenetic  Englishman, 


XVIII—BERTRAND  DU  OUESCLIN. 

Of  all  towns  in  Brittany  Dinan  gives  you  the  most  complete  reali- 
zation of  the  mediaeval  character.  The  forms,  colour,  physiognomy 
of  the  Bllddle  Ages  are  here  to  be  seen  in  perfect  preservation.  Every 
thing  in  and  about  Dinan  is  of  that  half-way  antiquity,  especially  the 
architecture;  the  streets  and  little  squares  are  nearly  all  shut  up  in 
Gothic  houses  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  apparently  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Thirty,  except 
the  costume  of  the  people,  and  you  might  readily  imagine  yourself 
living  in  the  feudal  times  if  it  w^ere  not  for  a  round  hat,  which  you 
occasionally  see  moving  up  and  down  the  passages  and  dark  arcades. 
Ah,  that  round  hat!  type  of  the  unpicturesque  dreariness  of  the 
modern  world;  how  astonishingly  it  dispels  all  such  illusions  1 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  Dinan  without  tumbling  at  every 
itep  over  fragments  of  history :  the  towers,  walls,  promenades,  are 
all  historical.  Du  Guesclin  is  the  hero  of  Dinan,  and  is  presented  to 
you  at  every  corner ;  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in  the  Grand  Place,  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  Mairief  his  heart  is  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sauveur.  If  you  are  very  curious  about  him,  you  can  get  a  peep 
at  some  of  his  relics,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  shop  in  the  town  where 
they  do  not  retail  his  life  and  adventures  in  a  hundred  old  story- 
books, ballads,  and  chronicles.  Let  nobody  grudge  him  the  distinc- 
tionSj  he  is  better  entitled  to  it  than  ninety- nine  in  a  hundred  of  your 
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Du  Guesclin  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  that  animal  energy 
which  has  lifted  so  many  constables  anil  crusaders  into  the  niches^of 
history.  His  fight  with  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  as  exciting  (which 
is  saying  quite  enough  for  it)  as  the  encounter  of  St.  George  and  the 
unknown  giant^— ^ 

'^  Towards  Cbristendom  he  made  hii  flighi. 
But  mel:  a  f^ant  by  the  wmv, 
With  whom  m  combat  lie  did  fight. 
Most  Vidian tl)'  &  summer's  day,^* 

And,  mixed  up  with  this  relishing  valour,  was  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness in  the  character  of  Du  Guesclin  which  makes  an  effective  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  from  being  found  in  association  with  such  brawny 
vigour.  Fidelity  in  a  lover  was  no  great  merit  in  an  age  when  it 
w^as  enforced  by  vows,  and  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour  as  well  as 
faith.  Virtue  was  not  half  so  fearfully  tried  in  those  days  as  it  is  at 
the  present  moment ;  the  soldier  never  incurred  such  risks  in  his 
round  of  sieges  and  campaigns  as  the  flattered  rani  in  the  perilous 
run  of  a  London  season.  But  it  is  not  for  the  truth  of  his  tfevotion 
to  the  fair  Stephanie  that  Du  Guesclin's  memory  is  held  in  such  fa- 
vour, but  for  the  romantic  way  in  which  he  published  it  to  posterity. 
Stephanie  was  his  first  wife  (Du  Guesclin's  love  for  her  not  inter- 
fering with  a  second  marriage),  and  his  attachment  for  her  outlived 
the  attractions  of  her  successor.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
second  growth  of  the  aflfections,  a  dogma  which  may  be  successfully 
disputed  by  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  although,  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
nowned Bertraud  du  Guesclin^  it  seems  to  have  held  good  in  the 
end,  for,  in  his  last  moments,  he  recurred  to  the  dead  love  of  his 
youth  as  if  the  intervening  years  of  his  life,  during  which  her  place 
was  filled  by  another,  had  had  no  existence.  On  his  death- bed  he 
made  a  testamentary  disposition  of  his  heart,  desiring  that  it  should  be 
carried  to  Dinan,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  close  to 
the  tomb  of  his  beloved  Stephanie.  His  wish  was  reh'giously  exe- 
cuted ;  and,  when  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  was  demolished  in 
lilOtlj  the  heroic  heart  was  found  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  after  being  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  heart  of  teatl,  was 
placed  upon  a  mural  tablet  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur,  with  the 
following  inscription: — '*  Ci  gist  k  Cneur  de  Messire  Bert  rand  jour 
gueaqui  en  son  vivani  conestal/k  de  France  qui  irespassa  k  XIII.  Du^ 
dcjuiilii  tan  mil  1 11'^,  IIIP\  dont  son  corps  repose  avee  ceux  des 
Hois  it  Sat  net  lyerttfs  en  France/' 

The  statue  of  our  great  man,  which  stands  in  the  Place  du  Gue- 
sclin (looking  up  sturdily  at  the  dormitory  windows),  was  defaced 
a  few  years  ago,  a  part  of  it  having  been  broken  off  in  the  night- 
time, to  the  infinite  consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
profanation  was  discovered  tlie  next  day»  you  might  have  supposed 
that  a  fire  had  broken  out,  or  that  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  siege, 
so  full  of  alarm  was  the  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  crowdings  and 
talking,  and  agitation  of  masses  of  people  through  the  streets.  A 
regular  French  scene  was  immediately  got  up  with  all  due  pomp 
and  preparation.  The  mayor  and  the  municipal  authorities,  having 
first  gravely  deliberated  upon  the  matter  with  closed  doors,  advanced 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  Place,  where  they  examined  the  statue, 
and  took  a  proces  verbal  of  the  injuries  it  had  sustained^  for  the  pur- 
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the  largest  apartment  of  the  whole  from  some  smaller  one,  and  the 

remains  of  a  capacious  fire-place  may  yet  be  seen  suspended  in  mid- 
air and  jutting  out  over  the  wall.  The  depths  below  are  inscrutable. 
£ni bedded  in  rank  weeds  and  mosses,  and  infested  by  a  numerous 
population  of  owls  and  reptiles,  the  experimeut  of  a  descent  is  not 
to  be  entertained.  Nor  are  there  any  means  of  descent,  nor  any- 
thing to  see  even  if  these  dismal  caverns  could  be  entered  with 
safety.  Now,  all  these  obstacles  could  be  cleared  away  at  a  trifling 
expense^  and  the  place  could  be  rendered  accessible  in  every  part 
iivithout  displacing  a  single  stone,  or  removing  a  fibre  of  that  pic- 
turesque vegetation  which  gives  it  such  an  air  of  antiquity.  But 
circumstances  have  rendered  the  people  indifTerent  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  great  houses.  The  first  Revolution  threw  most  of  these 
properties  into  new  hands.  They  were  sold  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  persons  who  obtained  pos- 
session of  them  in  this  way,  being  always  apprehensive  of  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons, — an  event  which  would  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  restoring  all  confiscated  estates  to  their  original  owners,  felt  no 
anxiety  to  bestow  any  cost  upon  their  preservation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rather  their  interest  to  let  them  go  to  decay ;  for  the 
chateaux  were  everywhere  landmarks  of  personal  rights,  and  in 
many  cases  the  claims  of  families  depended  entirely  on  the  chateau 
and  a  small  patrimony  immediately  surrounding  it ;  so  that  the  pos- 
sessors by  purchase  were  not  unwilling  to  let  the  houses  crumble 
away  as  quickly  as  possible,  giving  a  sly  impetus  to  the  work  of 
ruin  every  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  future 
value  of  the  property,  and  destroying  as  far  as  they  could  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  rights  of  the  owners  in  some  instances 
depended. 

La  Garaye  in  this  manner  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  hard,  horn- 
handed  farmer.  In  one  fell  swoop  be  turned  all  the  elegancies  of 
the  establishment  into  the  rudest  utilities,  and  trampled  out  all  me- 
morials of  the  legend  of  the  chateau.  The  outbuildings,  formerly 
the  stables  of  the  magnificent  roue  who  built  the  place,  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  close  to  the  bridge  where  the  Lady 
of  La  Garaye  received  that  dreadful  fall  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted her  rake-helly  husband  into  &  founder  of  hospitals,  are  now 
transformed  into  a  range  of  barns.  What  metamorphoses  in  detail 
they  may  have  undergone  in  the  process  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell; 
but  their  present  aspect  presents  a  strange  contradiction  to  the 
desolate  ruins  of  the  mouldering  chateau  which  gleam  upon  you  so 
mournfully  through  the  trees*  There  are  yet  standing  beside  the 
bridge  two  handsome  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
gate,  which  the  visitor  may  be  recommended  to  examine  from  the 
interior.  They  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  covered  with  ivy 
to  the  top.  The  prints  of  the  chiUean  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  modern  tourists  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  artists  usually 
put  in  an  imaginary  foreground  for  the  sake  of  making  a  picture, 
and  all  these  engravings  are  chargeable  with  at  least  one  story  too 
much. 

The  legend  of  La  Garaye  is  equally  suspicious.  If  you  consult  the 
authorities,  written  and  unwritten,  which  are  available  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  will  get  into  a  maze  of  irreconcilable  absurdities.  The 
simple  trutli^  as  well  as  it  can  be  extricated  from  a  network  of  con- 
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tradictions  and  improbabilitiefl,  «eem8  to  have  been  that  the  chdtmn 
was  built  by  a  young  man  of  enormous  fortune,  who  waa  cursed 
with  an  unbounded  love  of  pleasure,  which  we  may  take  for  granted 
was  not  much  checked  by  the  possession  of  ample   means  for  itt 
gratification.     lie  married  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  nothing  loih, 
plunged  recklessly  with  him  into  his  wild  orgies  and  violent  excesset. 
They  kept  the  chaicau  full  of  company ;  had  large  parties  down  from 
Paris ;    used   to  act   private  plays,    and  dance  and  revel    ttl]    long 
past  midnight.     When  the  surrounding  country  was  buried  in  re- 
pose, then  the  towers  of  La  Garaye^  biazing  with  lights,  and  rocked 
with  music,  would  flame  out  over  the  still  valleys,  and  shouts  of  mer- 
riment and  wasting  tapers  would  outlast  the  stars,  until  the  rising 
iun,  extinguishing  the  glare,  would  send  the  mad  dtbauchei  to  their 
chambers.     According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  the  lady  q^  L* 
Garaye  was  killed  at  her  gate  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  as  she  woj 
going  out  to  hunt  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  spot  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened has  undergone  very  little  alteration,  except  that  the  balus- 
trades of  the  bridge  have  rotted  into  the  dyke,  which,  instead  of 
being  enlivened  by  a  clear  stream  of  running  water,  is  dried  up  and 
choketl  with  w^eeds  and  brambles.     According  to  other  versions,  the 
lady  was  not  killed,  but  sustained  a  violent  injury,  which,  annihilat- 
ing the  prospect  of  issue,  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  husband,  that 
it  suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  current  of  his  life.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  when  a  man  was  struck  with  remorse,  or  bad  i 
serious  impression  made  upon  him,  to  rush  at  once  into  sackclotil 
and  ashes.     The  more  extreme  the  transition,  the  easier  the  recon- 
ciliation  with  heaven  and  the  church,^ — a  doctrine  which  the  clergy 
were  not  slow  to  urge  upon  the  conscience*stricken  penitent,     hk 
Garaye  acted  up  to  it  in  full.     He  abandoned  pleasures  of  all  sorts, 
cast  away  his  fine  garments,   and  chithed  himself  in  the  coarsest 
clothes;  turned  his  rhateau  into  an  hospital,  and  his  theatre  into  a 
dispensary,  and,  afler  studying  surgery  and  medicine  in  Paris  for 
two  years,  he  dedicated  the  rest  qIl  his  life  to  the  pious  office  o^  at^ 
tending  upon  the  ailments  of  the  poor.     The  time  was  full  of  super- 
stition— and  what  time  is  not  to  the  ignorant  and  weak? — and  thii 
remarkable  conversion  of  La  Garaye  was  ascriheil  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  to  supernatural  interference.     The  life  of  the  convert  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  two  volumes;  but  it  has  Long  been  out  of 
print. 

The  priory  of  Lehon  is  another  picturesque  ruin  in  this  Quarter, 
in  a  still  worse  state  of  preservation,  if  that  be  possible,  tnan  La 
Garaye.  This  priory  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  kings 
of  Brittany  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  strong  fortress  having 
been  afterwards  erected  for  its  defence.  Scarcely  a  vestige  remains 
of  either,  except  the  cloisters,  which  are  tolerably  perfect,  although 
the  wretched  people  who  live  in  them  are  daily  doing  all  they  can 
to  destroy  not  merely  their  beauty,  but  their  actual  existence.  The 
wretched  crone  who  keeps  watch  in  the  place  emerges  as  you  ap- 
proach, like  an  apparition,  from  a  dark  oozy  chamber,  not  unlike  a 
cavern  in  the  bowels  of  a  mine.  When  you  enter  the  clotsten,  di* 
lapidated  as  they  are,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  architecture,  and  by  that  tone  of  tranquillity  so  consonant  with 
f  uch  scenes,  but  now  so  horribly  broken  up  by  a  clatter  of  noises. 
Two  or  thre«  swarthy,  sweltering  youths,  who  might  have  sat  to 
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Abator  Rosa  for  same  of  his  brigands,  are  occupied  in  the  quad- 
rangle sawing  and  smashing^  wood.  These  brawny  savages  bear  no 
TOore  sense  of  the  spiritnal  charm  of  the  place  than  if  they  were 
buried  in  a  coal-pit,  and  in  their  violent  operations  think  as  little  of 
chipping  off  pieces  of  granite  from  the  columns  or  walls,  if  they  ha|>- 
pen  to  be  in  iheir  way,  as  if  they  were  breaking  stones  on  the  high- 
road. Oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  cloisters  from  that  on  which  we 
entered  we  heard  a  constant  succession  of  cringing,  wheezing  sounds, 
which  suggested  some  disagreeable  a:»&ociations^  and  considerably 
interfered  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  tJtherwise  intense  solitude  of 
this  monastic  retreat.  Peeping  through  the  dingy  window,  to  ascer- 
tain the  Ciiuse  of  the  sounds,  we  discovered  a  horde  of  cotton- 
spinners  at  work,  the  whole  place,  wherever  there  was  a  sheltered 
nook  in  or  about  the  priory,  being  appropriated  to  some  servile 
labour  or  handicraft  ;  just  as  if  there  were  not  ample  room  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  under  the  hdb^  or  up  in  the  village,  for  a 
hundred  times  the  work,  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  hands  em* 
ployed  in  this  den  would  accomplish* 

A  further  examination  of  the  ruins  satis^ed  us  that  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  this  splendid  fragment  of  antiquity  must  have  been  deli- 
berately resolved  upon  by  the  Vand,'ds  of  this  miserable  village.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  they  have  built  a  brewery  straight  up 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  abbey,  chjse  to  the  entrance,  whose 
charming  details  are  lost  under  its  ji;rim  shadow.  This  brewery  falls 
back  upon  the  cloisters;  and, should  the  increasing  demand  for  sour 
beer  (which  Heaven  forbid  I  on  all  accounts)  require  increased  space, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cloisters  will  be  pulled  dow^n,  without 
hesitation,  to  make  way  for  n*ore  vats  and  cylinders. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  body  of  the  abbey  ;  but,  what  a  scene  \\h^ 
there  1 — all  ruin  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  roof  was  gone  alto- 
gether;  the  walls  in  some  places  were  shockingly  dilapidated  an<l 
disfigured  ;  the  turret-stairs,  which  had  been  standing  only  a  few 
years  before,  and  by  which  you  might  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
walls,  at  that  time  capable  of  being  trodden  by  any  adventurous 
visitor  with  a  clear  head,  had  <li»appeared  ;  a  few  windows  yet  ex- 
hibited scraps  of  their  rich  designs,  and  here  and  there  we  were  able 
to  detect  upon  the  walls  some  traces  of  the  ruddy  tints  which  for- 
merly shed  such  a  flood  of  warm  colour  over  the  interior.  But  the 
depredations  committed  upon  the  building  had  been  so  considerable, 
that  our  enthusiasm  was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Sunk  in  deep  recesses 
in  the  wall  were  two  gorgeous  tombs  of  some  unknown  knight  and 
lady.  A  few  years  before  both  tombs  were  there  ;  now  one  of  them 
was  gone.  That  which  remained  was  quite  perfect,  and  had  evident- 
ly been  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  person  of  distinction.  The 
floor  of  the  abbey  was  covered  with  wrecks  and  fragments,  smother- 
ed up  in  long  grass ;  and  in  one  corner,  to  thrust  the  sacrilege  more 
prominently  into  the  faces  of  visitors,  a  shed  had  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  flax  ! 

We  next  w*ent  into  the  private  chapel,  where  two  or  three  prostrate 
tombs  had  been  stowed  away  for  safety.  One  of  these  U  supposed 
to  be  the  effigy  of  Jehan  de  Beauinanoir,  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the 
(>oinbat  of  the  Thirty  — a  stout  fellow,  with  a  short  beard  and  a 
churlish  face,  Tl>e  chapel  was  in  such  a  lillhy  condition,  that  we 
picked  our  way  through  it  with  feelings  of  aversion.     The  roof  had 
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either  fdllen  in,  or  been  dismantled ;  the  walls  were  perfectly  p5 
and  the  only  object  to  compensate  for  the  annoyances  we  suffered  I 
every  step  was  a  beautiful  window,  looking  out  on  a  vegetable  ^tf* 
den  that  runs  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  interspersed  with  wil' 
^  lows  and  fruit-trees  ;  but  the  Gothg  who  hold  the  place,  as  if  thejT 
were  malignantly  resolved  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  pleasure  T 
examining  this  window,  had  built  a  huge  boiler  for  manufacturiDi' 
domestic  purposes  close  under  it,  and  iss>ued  an  edict  prohibit! 
*  visitors  from  entering  the  garden,  from  whence  a  view  of  it  mightl 
I  obtained  from  the  outside.  This  prohibition,  however,  did  not  ] 
vent  us  from  crossing  the  picturesque  Httle  bridge,  which  enable 
to  see  the  window  to  great  advantage  from  the  opposite  bank  oft 
river.  The  entire  ruin  renders  a  charming  picture  from  the  hci/ 
above  the  town  ;  but  the  village  of  Lehon  is  execrable.  The  J 
are  crumbling  into  the  gutter;  the  streets  are  narrow  a]iiio^l 
darkness,  and  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and  the  population  look  as  if  t 
had  been  just  emptied  out  of  a  subterranean  pit,  and  pitched  up  s 
denly  into  the  daylight.  Above  the  village,  on  the  summit  of  i  hiB 
Btand  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress,  supposed  to  have  belonged  iolht 
Beaumanoira.  The  tradition  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  tb< 
stronghold  was  intended  as  an  outwork  to  defend  the  towD  snd 
priory  ;  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  Anne  of  Bretaync,  and  taken, 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  Henry  II,  of  England.  There  is  off* 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  shells  of  two  towers,  filled  up  to  thebrin 
with  waving  corn.  Tlie  table-land,  which  bears  these  skeleton  fift^ 
liques  of  the  old  ckMeau,  ia  covered  over  with  corn-fields. 
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"  My  grandmother  left  the  management  of  her  household  a 
to  her  sister.  She  dined  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock  every  day, 
took  a  sie,tfa  which  lasted  till  one,  and  afterwards  was  carried  out  W 
the  foot  of  the  garden-terrace,  and  placed  under  the  w^jllows  netr 
the  fo o n tai n  ;  here  she  sat  knitting,  surrounded  by  her  children, 
her  grandchildren,  and  her  sisier;  In  those  days  old  age  was  bomt 
with  dignity,  but  now  it  frequently  appeitrs  to  be  only  a  burdefi< 
At  four  o'clock  my  grandmother  was  removed  from  the  ternce 
into  the  drawing-room,  her  servant,  Pierre,  regularly  placed  a  cir4- 
table ;  Mademoiselle  de  Boisteilleul  struck  the  back  of  the  chimnet 
with  the  tongs,  and  a  very  few  minutes  after  this  signal  three  old  mtiit 
from  the  next  house  came  into  the  room.  These  three  sisters  wcrt 
called  Vildeneux  ;  they  were  daughters  of  a  poor  gentleman »  snd 
had  never  been  separated*  nor  had  they  ever  quitted  their  nilivr 
village:  ins^tead  of  dividing  their  scanty  fortune,  they  enjoyed  it 
together.  From  their  childhood  they  had  been  intimate  with  my 
grandmother,  and  as  they  lived  next  door  to  her,  came  to  play 
at  quadrille  with  her  every  day  at  the  appointed  signal.  As  tfci 
game  proceeded  the  old  ladies  began  toquarrel,  though  their  tempcff 
were  never  known  to  be  ruffled  at  any  other  time ;  but  this,  per* 
haps,  was  a  little  excitement  in    their  usually    monotonou 
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Supper  J  which  was  always  broaght  in  at  eight,  aoon  restored  their 
[ood-humour.  My  uncle,  De  Bedee,  with  his  son  and  daughters, 
rould  often  join  the  party  at  this  meal,  which  was  always  enlivened 
by  stories  of  the  olden  time.  My  uncle  would  describe  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  at  full  length  (for  he  had  fought  in  it),  and  those  ad- 
ventures in  which  he  was  more  particularly  engaged  were  slightly 
coloured  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imiigination :  he  generally  finished 
the  evening  by  relating  a  few  anecdotes  by  no  means  of  the  most 
refined  description,  but  which  caused  the  good  old  ladies  to  shake 
their  sides  with  laughter.  Supper  was  removed  at  nine,  the  servants 
came  in,  and  everybody  knelt  down  while  Mademoiselle  de  Bois- 
teilleul  read  prayers.  At  ten  o'clock  stillness  reigned  throughout 
the  house,  and  all  were  in  bed  except  my  grandmother,  who  always 
sat  up  till  one  wHth  her  maid,  who  read  to  her  from  some  favourite 
author. 

"  These  happy  little  meetings^  where  I  received  my  first  impress 
sions  of  society,  were  soon  broken  in  upon  by  death, — that  happy 
and  peaceful  abode  was  made  desolate  by  its  inroadsj— chamber 
after  chamber  became  uninhabited.  I  saw  my  grandmother  by  degrees 
compelled  to  forego  her  favourite  game  of  quadrille, — her  most  inti- 
mate friends  gradually  removed  from  this  world,  for  she  survived  them 
all, — till  I  beheld  her  at  length  follow  them  to  the  tomb.  She  and 
her  sister  felt  that  they  could  not  live  without  each  other,  and  it 
seemed  true  ;  for  Madame  de  Bedt^e  died  a  few  months  after  her. 
Perhaps  I  was  the  only  person  who  was  much  interested  about 
their  existence.  How  many  times  has  this  since  occurred  to  my 
inindj  aud  how  often  has  it  since  been  my  lot  to  witness  the  disper- 
sion of  friends  with  whom  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours !  The 
fragility  of  all  human  ties  has  often  warned  me  against  attaching 
myself  too  closely  to  any  object.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  a 
strange  hand  administers  the  cup  of  water  in  sickness?  Let  us  only 
pray  that  it  may  not  become  too  dear  to  us;  for  how  is  it  possible 
readily  to  forget  those  for  whom  we  have  once  conceived  a  strong 
a  Section,  those  whom  we  would  wish  to  have  always  near  our 
heart  ? 

**  The  cMieau  of  the  Comte  de  Bedee,  which  was  rather  more  than 
a  mile  from  Plancouiit,  was  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground ; 
the  atmosphere  itself  seemed  to  breathe  enjoyment*  My  uncle's 
good-humour  and  love  of  fun  were  inexhaustible.  He  had  three 
daughters^  Caroline,  Marie,  and  Flore,  and  one  son,  the  Comte  de  la 
Bouetardais,  member  of  parliament^  who  inherited  his  father's  jovial 
disposition,  Monchoix  had  ever  with  him  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions who  happened  to  be  near  him  :  there  was  mui»ic  and  dan- 
cing, hunting  and  driving,  and  merry  doings  from  morning  till 
night.  I^Iy  aunt,  Madame  de  Bedee,  seeing  that  my  uncle  was 
likely  to  run  through  his  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  very  justly 
endeavoured  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  her 
consequent  ill- tern  per  seemed  only  to  increase  the  hilarity  of  her 
husband  and  family  ;  and  her  whims,  for  she  had  some,  afforded 
them  all  considerable  amusement.  She  had  alwayi  a  large,  ugly, 
snappish  pointer  seated  upon  her  lap,  and  a  tamed  boar  by  her  side, 
which  disturbed  the  house  with  its  grants.  When  I  left  my  father's 
quiet  roof  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  in  whose  ckafcau  nothing  but 
feasting   and  merriment    went   forward,   the  contrast   struck    me 
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forcibly  ;  to  exchange  Corabowrg  for  M  on  choir  was  like  quitting 
donjon  for  the  villa  of  a  Hoiiian  prince. 

**  On  Ascension -day,  177^*.  I  left  my  grandmother's,  and  proceeded 
vith  my  mother,  my  aunt  De  Boisteilleid,  my  uncle  De  Bedee,  hii 
children,  and  my  nurse  and  foster-brother  to  Notre  Dame  de  N 
zareth.  I  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  white  surplice,  and  my  sb  _ 
gloves^  and  bat  were  white»  though  I  wore  a  blue  sash.  We  went 
to  the  abbey  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  convent,  which 
was  situated  near  the  roadside,  was  rendered  venerable  by  rows  of 
elm-trees  planted  in  the  time  of  Jofin  V.  of  Bretagne.  After  passing 
through  the  elm-trees  you  entered  the  cemetery ;  the  christian  was 
obliged  to  walk  some  distance  amidst  tunibs  before  he  reached  the 
church, — tor  is  it  not  by  death  that  we  enter  God's  presence  ^  The 
monks  were  already  in  their  stalls^  the  altar  was  lighted  up  with  a 
profusion  of  wax-candles»  lamps  were  suspended  from  the  various 
arches  of  the  roof.  In  all  gothic  edrtices  there  is  a  series  of  back* 
grounds,  a  succession  of  horizons, 

**  The  mace-bearers  came  to  meet  me  in  due  form  at  the  door,  and 
conducted  me  to  the  choir  where  three  scats  were  placed.  I  sat  in 
the  midille,  my  nurse  was  on  my  lel\,  and  my  foster-brother  on  my 
right*  Mass  began;  in  the  offertory,  the  priest  who  officiated, 
turned  towards  me,  and  read  the  prayers ;  after  which  my  white 
dress  was  removed,  and  fastened  as  ci  i^oto  to  the  buse  of  an  image  of 
the  virgin.   They  then  clothed  me  in  a  little  violet-coloured  coat.   The 

Erjor  afterwards  gave  us  a  long  discourse  upon  the  efficacy  of  voms ; 
e  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  Baron  de  Chateaubriand ;  he  said  that 
perhaps,  like  him,  I  might  visit  Palestine,  the  holy  virgin  of  Naxareth^ 
to  whom  I  owed  the  preservation  of  my  life  through  the  intercession 
of  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  God.  The 
monk  who  related  to  me  the  history  of  my  family,  as  Dante's  grand- 
father relutetl  to  him  the  history  of  his  forefathers,  might,  Uke  Caccia^ 
guida,  have  added  the  prediction  of  my  exile, 
**  Til  prorerai  til  i'4)me  m  di  imle 

II  pane  akrtii^  e  come  «  duro  calle 

Lo  »cender6  e*l  nalir  per  T&ltrui  seal*. 

E  qiitl  c*ie  pit!  ti  gravers  le  t|>dle. 

Sura  la  eompa^ia  mnlTagia  e  loempia. 

Con  la  quid  tu  cad  mi  in  queata  vaile ; 

Che  lutta  ingrats,  tutt4&  matta  ed  empia 

Si  fara  contra  ta     .     ,     . 

Di  sua  betiialitate  il  suo  processo 
Sari  la  pruuva  ;  si  cb*  a  t©  (ia  btdlo 
A^erii  fatta  pnrie,  per  se  atesso/'  ♦ 

"After  the  monk's  exhortation,  I  began  serioualy  to  contempl  ._ 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalem  when  I  should  be  old  enough; 
this  I  at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing. 

'*  I  was  tjiken  back  to  S^int  Blalo,-  my  future  profession  was  already 
chosen  for  me,  so  that  I  was  permitted  to  pass  my  childhood  in  ind< 
lence*     A  smattering  of  drawing,  of  the   English  language,  hydn 

•  "  Vou  will  know  how  bitter  twtes  the  bread  of  othen  ;  and  to  what  decree 
in  painful  10  go  up  and  down  unotlier'a  staircase.     And  whai  will  wfigh  ittll  n 
heavily  on  your  sbonldera  will  be  the  had  and  foolish  company  into  which  you 
be  thrown,  and  which,  utterly  ungrat4?ful,  frivolous  and  impiou*,  will  turn  an 
you.  #  •  •  *  »  ^ 

•*  lu  conduct  w411  he  the  proof  of  iu  sttipidicy ;  whSla  you  will  thine  in  tl 
out  ior  yourwilf  a  lepimite  path.*' 
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_  j%  and  malhemiitics  was  consitlered  quite  sufficient  education 
for  an  awkward  boy  who  was  destined  to  lead  the  rough  life  of  a 
sailor;  consequently  I  grew  up  in  the  most  blissful  state  of  igno- 
rance. We  no  longer  inhabited  the  house  where  I  was  born ;  my 
mother  lived  in  an  hotel,  Place  Saint  Vincent,  nearly  opposite  the 
door  which  communicated  with  the  Lillon.  The  commonest  boys 
of  the  town  became  my  most  intimate  friends;  the  court-3^ard  and 
staircases  of  the  house  were  filled  with  these  choice  companions.  I 
copied  them  in  everything;  I  spoke  their  language,  and  acquired 
their  coarse  habits  and  slovenly  gait;  my  dress  soon  became  like 
theirs,  my  clothes  were  Iialf- buttoned  and  torn,  and  my  shirts  in 
perfect  t altera,  I  never  by  any  chance  wore  a  pair  of  stockings 
which  were  without  large  holes ;  I  shuffled  along  with  my  miserable 
shoes  down  at  heel,  which  slipped  off"  my  feet  at  every  step  I  took  ; 
my  hat  was  never  to  be  found,  and  I  frequently  lost  my  jacket.  My 
face  was  generally  besmeared  with  dirt,  scratched  and  bleeding,  and 
my  hands  were  as  black  as  a  sweep's.  My  whole  appearance  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  even  my  mother  in  the  midst  of  her  anger  could 
not  help  laughing,  while  she  exclaimed,  'How  ugly  he  is  V  In  spite 
of  this  wretched  description  I  have  given  of  myself,  I  infinitely  pre- 
ferred being  clean  and  neat.  At  night  I  endeavoured  to  mend  my 
rags  and  tatters  ;  my  good  Villeneuve  and  my  dear  Lucille  assisted 
me  in  repairing  my  garments,  in  order  to  save  me  from  lectures  and 
penance,  but  the  patches  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  only  served 
to  make  my  dress  look  more  ridiculous.  I  was  more  especially  an- 
noyeil  when  the  children,  with  whom  I  played^  w"ere  decked  out  in 
new  clothes,  to  be  obliged  to  appear  in  rags* 

"On  certain  days  of  the  year  the  country  people  as  well  as  the 
towns-people  met  at  fairs  which  were  sometimes  held  in  the  isles,  and 
sometimes  in  the  forts  surrounding  Saint  Malo;  when  it  was  low 
water  the  visitors  came  on  foot,  but  they  were  obliged  to  come  iu 
boats  when  it  was  high  water.  The  number  of  sailors  and  peasants*, 
the  covered  carts,  the  different  convey ancea  drawn  by  horses,  don- 
keys, or  mules,  the  tents  planted  on  the  seashore^  the  processiona 
of  monks  with  their  banners  and  crosses  winding  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  the  many  boats  and  vessels  entering  the  port,  the 
Baivos  of  artillery,  and  the  ringing  of  the  church- bells  occa- 
sioned much  variety  and  excitement  in  these  merry  doings,  I 
was  perhaps  the  only  person  present  at  these  fetes,  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  general  amusement  1  could  not  buy  playthings 
and  cakes,  because  1  had  no  money.  In  order  to  escape  the  ridicule 
which  always  attends  ill-luck.  I  withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  seat- 
cd  myself  near  those  pools  of  water  which  are  formed  by  the  sea  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks.  There  I  amused  myself  in  watching  the 
flight  of  the  sea-gulls  ;  in  gazing  dreamily  on  the  blue  horizon  ;  in 
picking  up  shells;  and  in  listening  to  the  musical  murmuringsof  the 
waves.  When  I  went  home  in  the  evening  I  was  not  much  happier. 
I  had  a  particular  dislike  to  some  dishes ;  but  they  always  compel- 
led me  to  take  a  portion  of  them.  I  looked  at  La  France  imploring- 
ly to  remove  my  plate  while  my  father's  head  was  turned  away. 
The  same  severity  was  exercised  towards  me  iu  keeping  me  from  the 
fire, —  I  was  never  permitted  to  approach  the  chimney-piece.  How 
differently  are  the  spoilt  children  of  the  present  day  treated  \  But, 
if  I  had  many  troubles  which  are  unknown  to  infancy  in  the  present 
day,  I  had  also  many  pleasures  of  which  it  is  equally  ignorant* 
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**  Those  solemn  religioui  and  family  observances  are  'not  now  so 
common.  Then  the  whole  coantrj,  and  the  God  of  that  country, 
appeared  to  rejoice.  Christmas^  New  YearVday,  Twelfth*night, 
Baster^  Pentecost,  St.  John's  day,  were  extraordinarily  happy  days  to 
mew  At  these  festivals  I  was  taken,  with  my  sisters,  to  the  different 
iaiictiianes  of  the  town,  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Aaron ^  to  the  Con* 
vent  de  la  Victoire.  The  soft  voices  of  women  whom  I  could  not 
•ee  sonnded  delicioasly  on  my  ear ;  the  harmony  of  the  hymns  which 
they  sang  blended  melodiously  with  the  roaring  of  the  waves* 

'^On  Chrii^mas-eve  the  cathedral  was  sure  to  be  filled ;  there  were 
numbers  of  old  sailors  devoutly  kneeling ;  young  mothers  and  chil* 
dren  praying  fervently,  with  little  wax-candles  in  their  heures,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  benediction  was  given,  all  who  were  present 
joined  in  chorus  in  the  Tantum  ergo.  In  the  interval  of  these  chants 
the  winter  wind  might  be  heard  whistling  through  the  large  win* 
dows  of  the  basilic,  till  it  shook  the  very  arches  of  the  nave,  that 
rang  also  with  the  deep,  sonorous  tones  of  Jacques  Cartier  and 
Dugnay  Tronin.  The  whole  scene  strongly  impressed  me  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe.  There  was  no  necessity  for  La  V^illeneuve 
to  desire  me  to  join  my  hands  in  prayer.  In  imagination  I  beheld 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels  offering  up  our  incense  and  our 
vows,  and  I  bent  my  head  with  emotion ;  at  that  time  it  was  not 
weighed  down  by  those  cares  which  in  after-life  have  often  nearly 
overwhelmed  me,  and  have  tempted  me  to  pray  when  I  have  been 
kneeling  that  it  might  never  be  raised  again  from  the  earth. 

"  As  i  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  I  loved,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  attributes  of  ray  protectress,  whom  I  confounded 
with  my  guardian  angel.  Her  image  had  cost  my  good  Villeneuve 
a  halfpenny,  and  was  fastened  to  the  head  of  my  bed  with  four  pins, 
I  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  times  when  Mary  was  spoken  of  as 
'  Doulce  Dame  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  mere  de  pi  tie,  fontaine  de  tous 
biens,  qui  portastes  Jesus  Christ  en  vo5  pretieux  flancz,  belle  tres 
doulce  Dame,  je  vous  mercye  et  vous  prye/  * 

**The  lirst  thing  that  I  learnt  to  repeat  was  a  sailor's  hymn, 
which  began  thus: — 

«*  Je  meu  ma  oonfiuioe, 
Vier^f  en  votre  »eoour«  ^ 
Sorrex  moi  de  d^fente, 
Preaes  soln  de  met  jnurs  ; 
Et  quftnd  ma  dernJere  heure 
Vietidrm  finir  moti  sort, 
Obtene*  que  je  roeiim 
De  la  pill*  sal  Die  roort/*f 

"  I  have  since  heard  that  hymn  sung  in  a  shipwreck.  Even  now 
1  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  repeating  these  indifferent  rhymes  as  in 
reciting  the  finest  verses  of  Homer.  A  Virgin,  adorned  with  a 
Gothic  crown,  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  gown,  trimmed  with  silver 
fringe,  inspires  me  with  as  much  devotion  as  the  most  beautiful 
Madonna  of  Raphael/* 

•  «  Gentle  Lady  of  heaven  »ntt  earth,  mother  of  pity,  foimuin  of  mil  goodacM* 
who  bore  Je«iia  Chrltn  in  your  predous  womb,  beatitiful  mid  most  ge&tle  Lmdy,  I 
give  you  thiink*,  and  pray  to  you" 

f  **  I  place  my  entire  oorifideiice  in  your  luccour,  mcwt  Holy  Vtnpti:  lerveineas 
a  shield,  preserre  my  life,  ond  when  my  last  hour  shall  arrive,  intercede  (^»  ne^ 
IhsB  I  m»y  die  the  death  <if  a  taint/* 
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BY     JAMES     AUdUBTUS     ST.     JOHN^ 

"AUTHOR  OF    "the    HISTORY    OF   THE   MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OW 
ANCIENT   GRfiSCS/*    KTC 

WITH    A   POaXRAIT   By   FRA^NCtS   GRANT,    A.R,A. 

A  GflKAT  deal  has  lately  been  written  on  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  Indian  Arrhipelago>  on  the  position  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  and  on  that  vast  system  of  piracy  which  obstructs  the  move- 
ments  of  commerce.  The  adversaries  of  Sir  James  Brooke  are  of 
course  interested  in  underrating  the  force  of  the  buccaneers,  because, 
should  the  plan  of  operations  he  recommends  prove  successful,  they 
will  be  able  to  disparage  his  eflTorts,  by  niaintaininfr  he  had  no  very 
formidable  obstacles  to  overcome.  There  is  another  class  of  per^ions 
deeply  interested  in  extenuating  or  concealing  the  dangers  incurred 
by  those  who  navigate  the  Eastern  aeas  j  the  projectors,  I  mean,  of 
trading  schemes,  who^  though  they  owe  aJl  their  chances  of  success 
to  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  the  Archipelago,  would  be 
glad  to  see  his  services  forgotten,  and  the  objects  of  his  legitimate 
ambition  completely  frustrated. 

Here  at  home,  a  majority  of  people  must  always  look  upon  the 
events  which  take  place  in  the  Archipelago  rather  with  curiosity 
than  with  any  deeper  feeling.  They  love  to  hear  or  read  of  the 
exploring  of  new  regions,  of  perilous  adventures,  of  expeditions  by 
sea  or  land.  How  the  unobtrusive  raer chant  may  fare  they  pause 
not  to  inquire.  Consequently,  if  you  would  arrest  their  attention 
and  compel  them  to  sympathise  with  the  representatives  of  British 
civilisation  in  that  remote  and  comparatively  little  known  portion  of 
the  globe,  you  must  be  able  to  shew^  that  the  situation  which  our 
countrymen  there  occupy  is  encompassed  with  difBculties  and  dan- 
gers. The  amount  of  these  will  be  estimated  differently  by  different 
men.  Some,  enveloped  in  complete  selfishness,  can  appreciate  no 
peril  to  which  they  are  not  themselves  exposed ;  others  have  a  natu- 
ral disposition  to  diminish  whatever  is  distant;  while  others  conceive 
it  to  be  philosophical  to  affect  indifference  in  all  matters  of  this  kind 
and  to  mask  their  real  opinions  beneath  the  language  of  moderation 
and  reserve. 

According  to  a  certain  class  of  writers  there  is  not  much  left  for 
Great  Britain  to  accomplish  in  that  part  of  Asia.  The  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards,  they  say^  divide  all  the  islands  betw^ecn  them,  the  lat- 
ter possessing  half,  and  the  former  claiming  more  than  the  remain- 
der ;  but  Brooke  is  not  of  this  opinion.  He  finds,  and  the  authori- 
ties here  at  home  would  seem  to  agree  with  him,  that  large  portions 
of  the  Archipelago  are  itill  independent,  and  that  an  immense  field 
consequently  exists  for  the  extension  of  British  commerce  and  enter- 
prise. But  properly  to  lay  open  this  field  is  a  task  far  from  easy. 
Doubtless  no  obst^icle  impedes  the  settlement  of  such  matters  on 
paper,  when  the  writer  makes  what  he  pleases  of  facts,  distorts 
everything  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  annihilates  millions  by  a 
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the  aid  af  the  ]la|ah's  ovn  earlr  journals,  dre^p  a 
caraer  vp  to  his  airiral  in  this  country  in  the 
[Hviof^  hb  abort  ataj  what  boootirs  were 
he  cxcsted*  what  ha|iGS  and  aspirations 

MMt  |M!N0Ba  arill  remember.    On~ 
he  ttshi  quitted  England  in  order  once 
OB  uc  fcene  of  lus  former  achievements, 
mad  rached  Sn^gipare  aarlj  ia  Mar-   There  he  and  the  otber  mem* 
hcra  of  the  gut cratnt  <»f  iiohwin  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
ami  treated  arith  the  «tiiioct  diilinctioii.    Whatever  mar  be  the  ca^e 
hete  in  Earme.  Sir  Jmrnt*  Brooke  la  properl}^  appreciated  beyond 
the  Stnita  of  Habeea,  arhere  neither  ntwj  nor  jeaIou^y  can  deny  the 
vndom  €i  the  pn)|ecti  be  h^  originated  for  the  honour  of  hii 
cnniitry,  and  the  redemption  of  millions  of  bis  fellow-creatures  fron 
crudty*  tjronnjr,  oppresMn,  and  the  grc^aest  po^ble  slavery  boti 
of  body  atfkd  miiMl     Among  naval  and  military  men  he  has  alway 
been  held  in  high  admiration.     Adventurous  themselves,  they  know 
how  toc«timate  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  him,  and,  very  much 
their  credit,  thej  have  always  been  willing  to  recognise  bib  merit] 
and  to  do  justiee  to  bis  distinguished  services. 

While  the  Rajah  remained  at  Singapore  several  steps  were  taken 
towards  converting  the  island  of  Lsbuan  into  a  proper  receptacle  fof^H 
civilised  men.     The  jungle  was  cleared  away  in  the  neigh  bo  urhtKjdl^B 
oi  the  site  of  the  projected  city  ;  vessels  thronged  to  the  port ;  la-^" 
bourers  passed  over  from  the  main  island,  and  every  thing  proceeded 
with  rapidity  and  success.     Some  symptoms  of  sickness  were  said  to 
have  made  their  appearance^  but  these  were  not  considered  formid* 
able  and  excited  no  particular  alarm.     JSIenn while,  signs  of  extraor-       j 
dinary  une^ne&s  were  vii^ible  in  the  Netherland  authorities  through-       ' 
out  the  Archipelago  where  their  paramount  influence  was  evidently 
about  to  *lip  from  their  hands.     Secretly,  no  doubt,  they  attribute 
the  disasters  which  have  recently  befallen  tliem  to  our  unwelcome 
presence  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  btrth 
the  Balinese  and  people  of  SuJu  have  been  encouraged  to  treat  them 
with  contempt,  by  reliance — whether  ill  or  well  founded^ — on  our, 
countenance  and  protection.     However  this  may  be^  it  is  quite  cer 
tjiin  I  hut  the  arms  of  Holland  have  lately  been  unable  to  make  any^ 
impression  on  the  people  of  Bali,  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  confiding  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  have  boldlifj 
met  the  Dutch  in  the  field  and  driven  them  ignominiously  from  lijeu^ 
i>l;uHK     How  far  it  may  suit  the  views  of  England  to  interfere  ifl 
that  part  of  the  Archipelago  [  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  but 
f^T  n%  appCHrs  at  present  the  Dutch  are  mere  intruders  in  Biili,  on^ 
which    iiicy    have   no  more  genuine   claims    than   on   Lu9on  or 

idanao.  ^^ 
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But  Holland  obviously  imagines  that  io  far  from  home  there  is  no 

necessity  for  practising  justice,  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  £tipu-« 
lation  of  treaties.  Every  things  it  conceives,  is  to  be  effected  by 
arms.  Accordingly  it  has  subjugated  the  Padris  in  Sumatra,  the 
Malays  and  Dyaks  in  Southern  Borneo,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  same  syatem  against  ibe  Bugis  in  Celebes,  and  the 
Papuans  in  New  Guinea.  The  niisMon,  therefore,  of  the  Englinh  in 
the  Arcbipelap^o  is  obviously  twofold  ;  first,  to  check  the  eocroach- 
ments  of  the  Dutch,  who,  if  suffered  to  accomplish  their  designs, 
would  reduce  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  worhl  to  slavery ;  and 
second j  to  destroy  that  system  of  piracy,  the  strength  and  widely- 
spread  ramifications  of  which  it  ret|uire8  some  intrepidity  and  more 
knowledge  to  credits  Pedantic  ignorance  is  apt  to  be  sceptical  re- 
specting that  which  it  does  not  understand  ;  and  therefore  we  oi\en 
see  called  in  question  the  very  existence  of  that  formidable  organi- 
8ation»  to  counteract  and  extirpate  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 

All  who  had  watched  the  career  of  this  sagacious  statesman  in  the 
Archipelago  regarded  with  uneasiness  the  situation  of  his  principal- 
ity during  his  absence  in  Europe.  Many  persons  have,  in  semi -bar- 
barous countries,  acquired  power  for  themselves  which,  so  long  as 
they  could  exert  it  personally,  they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
unimpaired  ;  but  any  attempt  at  handing  over  the  reins  of  govern- 
raent  to  a  substitute  or  successor,  has  generally  proved  fatal  to  the 
new  dyna.sty,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  It  whs,  therefore,  feared 
by  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Brooke  that  the  moment  he  quit- 
ted Sarawak,  and  \l4\  his  Raj  under  the  management  of  others, 
the  natives  w  ould  rise  against  the  delegated  authority  and  scatter  it 
to  the  wind.  Nor  did  this  apprehension  appear  altogether  unreason- 
able even  to  those  who  were  best  informe«L  A  handful  of  English* 
men,  stationed  on  the  corner  of  a  vast  island,  with  nothing  worthy 
to  be  regarded  as  a  military  force,  and  governing,  by  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  a  name»  a  considerable  province,  must  always  appear  to  be 
a  political  phenomenon  even  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
have  been  taken  into  account.  But  the  spell  of  Brooke's  reputation 
preserved  them.  The  Dyaks  sincerely  loved  the  man  from  the 
West ;  aTid  though  he  had  departed  from  them  for  a  season,  they  felt 
confident  he  would  return  to  complete  their  deliverance  and  to  ele- 
vate them  to  that  condition  towards  which  the  longings  of  all  men, 
savage  or  civilised,  invariably  tend.  In  considering  this  fact 
however,  w^e  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  circumstance;,  that  there 
was  all  the  while  an  English  s(|uadron  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
often  visible  indeed  to  the  J\Ialays  or  Dyaks,  but  known  to  be  there 
neverlheless,  chieiy  by  the  immunity  it  insured  from  the  visitations 
of  piracy.  The  ravages  formerly  caused  by  this  scourge  throughout 
the  sultanate  of  Borneo,  and  in  most  other  divisions  of  Kalaman- 
tan,  Brooke  himself  has  described.  The  fleets  of  the  lllanuns  and 
Balanini  swept  periodically  along  the  coast,  landing  w'herever  there 
was  any  promise  of  booty,  and  carrying  off  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  into  slavery,  after  first  gratifying  their 
savage  propensities  by  the  profuse  shedding  of  blood  and  the  perpe- 
tration of  all  those  horrors  which  the  most  ignoble  of  the  human 
race  are  inclined  to  commit  against  weakness  and  innocence. 

But  they  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  system  of  slavery 
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on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  considered  how  difficult  it  i§,cf«n 
by  the  employment  of  immense  fleets  of  ships  and  steamers,  todiedt. 
and  how  utterly  hopeless  to  suppress  it,  by  operations  wholly  carried 
on  at  sea,  will  easily  comprehend  the  ira practicability  of  effecting  J 
similar  purpose  by  similar  means  in  the  Archipelago,  Ships  of  wur 
arc  necessary  there,  and  steamers  are  still  more  necessary.  But  tbry 
will  not  suflice  of  themselves  to  extirpate  piracy,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  on  which  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  woM 
reposes.  Vet  no  great  progress  is  to  be  made  until  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  sea  has  been  by  some  means  or  other  established,  Iti* 
true  that  a  large  native  trarle  is  at  present  carried  on,  which  incretics 
with  the  increase  of  safety  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  our  shtpi 
of  war.  But  neither  commerce  nor  civilization  can  be  properly  deri^ 
loped  until  the  evil  shall  have  been  entirely  rooted  out.  Thii  is 
the  unalterable  conviction  of  Sir  James  Brooke^  and  to  accompU 
it  he  is  now  in  the  Archipelago, 

Persons  interested  in  spreading  false  information  have  lately  bem 
labouring  insidiously  to  throw  discredit  on  him  and  his  plans,  and  t» 
prove  the  uselessness  of  that  support  which  has  at  length  been  given 
him  by  government*  But  if  the  piracy  of  the  Indian  Arcbipeligo 
be  not  formidable,  Captain  Keppel's  services  on  the  rivers  and  in  tbt 
interior  of  Sarawak  were  of  no  significance,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane 
and  the  other  officers,  who  rasped  to  the  ground  the  g^reat  pinte 
haunts  of  Northern  Borneo,  were  equally  undeserving  of  comnieodi- 
tion.  Indeed  I  see  not  upon  what  pretext  England  hais  unfurletJ 
her  banner  in  those  seas,  if  it  be  true  that  the  buccaneers  are  theft 
little  to  be  dreaded  even  by  traders  so  timid  and  inexpert  as  the 
Chinese.  Experience,  however,  proves  the  very  reverse  to  be  the 
fact.  It  would  of  course  be  useless  to  look  into  Crawfurd  or  aoT 
other  of  the  older  writers  for  a  complete  picture  of  the  piraticil 
system.  It  was  not,  when  they  published,  thought  of  sufficient  coo- 
geqnence  to  command  the  attention  of  the  country.  Other  idcts 
occupied  their  minds;  disquisitions  on  language  and  literature,  oo 
traditions  and  superstitions,  on  physiology  and  imperfect  ethnc^n- 
phy.  It  is  only  now  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth  century  th«t 
we  are  beginning  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  long  existing 
impediments  to  commerce,  so  widely  scattered  through  the  Eastern 
seas. 

To  calculate  our  chances  of  success  we  ought  carefully  to  obserte 
the  effects  which  have  been  alreatfy  produced  upon  the  native  tribo 
with  which  we  have  come  in  contact.  This  we  can  best  study  in 
Sarawak  where  the  Dyaks,  though  subjected  to  the  government  o( 
an  Engli?*hman,  are  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  strengtli  to  speak 
and  act  as  voluntary  agents.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  Sir  Jame» 
Brooke  on  his  way  from  Singapore  to  his  principality,  and  observe 
tiie  reception  that  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  his  little  capital* 
The  narrative  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  one  who  accompanied 
him,  and  witnessed  and  shared  the  pleasure  which  the  H^ijah  expe* 
rienced  on  standing  once  more  in  the  midst  of  hia  Dyak  subjects, 
whom  he  treats  very  much  like  his  own  children. 

**  August  29tli,  luesday.     Left  Singapore  with  mingled  feelings 

ftd  a  little  regret,  but  more  joy  to  overbalance  it. 

[**  VV'ednesiday.     A  party  landed  on  Banu  island  and  shot  birds. 
^Ow  Thursday  signalled  Borneo,  our  long  wished-for  destination. 
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I  felt  pleased,  but  experienced  no  wilil  enthusiasm*  I  regarded  the 
scene  with  a  calm  delight.  The  wind  died  awiiy,  and  here  on  Sun- 
day^ the  3rd,  we  are  \yinfi  olT  the  mouth  of  ihe  Sarawak  river.  Our 
progress  is  too  slow.  The  scenery  alonj(  the  coast  is  beautiful. 
Before  stretches  a  fine  prospect  of  hill  and  dale  clothed  to  the  sum- 
mit with  dark  rich  jungle,  A  boat  left  yesterday  to  row  up  to  Sara- 
wak to  give  notice  of  our  arrival.  After  dinner  w^e  went  on  shore 
pulling  to  a  pretty  creek  between  the  two  entrances  of  the  Sarawak 
river.  It  is  a  deep  nook.  At  the  end  just  above  the  sand  are 
the  graves  of  several  Englishmen.  It  is  melancholy  to  die  so  far 
from  home,  but  it  is  our  lot.  It  is  a  quiet  resting  place.  The  men 
now  tried  to  catch  some  fish,  but  were  not  very  successful,  while  we 
amused  ourselves  on  the  sand  searching  for  fresh  water  at  the  edges 
of  the  jungle,  and  jumping  and  stepping  over  a  natural  rope^  a 
species  of  ivy.  The  Rajah  joined  us  in  the  fun,  and  getting  tired 
we  M'aded  through  the  water  to  where  our  clothes  were  lei\.  Then 
lying  down  on  the  sand,  we  conversed  about  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  and  truly  that  before  us  was  very  beautiful. 

''Sept,  4th.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  native  war- boats 
commenced  issuing  from  the  Morotabas  entrance  and  sailed  towards 
us.  These  were  the  Sarawak  people  come  to  welcome  back  their 
Rajah  to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  They  were  long  light  prahus 
with  tapering  mast%  and  '  butterfly  '  sails  ornamented  with  flags 
and  streamers,  and  all  on  board  were  dressed  in  gala  costume.  The 
pangerans  and  datus  came  on  board  and  greeted  their  chief  with 
heartfelt  gladness,  w^hile  outside  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of 
tomtoms  and  gongs.  Some  of  our  visitors  were  rather  fine  meUj  but 
on  the  whole  their  outward  appearance  was  somewhat  insignificant. 
Their  jackets,  however,  were  beautifully  ornamented  with  gold  lace, 
and  clustered  together  they  looked  quite  picturesque.  About  one,  we 
left  the  jVIaeander  under  a  royiil  salute,  the  sailors  manning  the  yards. 
It  was  well  done  of  Keppel  to  treat  the  Rajah  as  a  sovereign  princess 
compliment  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled,  and  some  day  I  feel  convin- 
ced he  will  be  in  a  far  higher  and  prouder  position.  Manning  the  yards 
has  a  singular  effect,  the  whole  of  the  spars  covered  with  men,  in  their 
clean  white  dresses,  standing,  apparently,  hand  in  hand,  and  all  of  a 
height.  When  the  last  echoes  of  the  salute  had  died  away,  the  blue 
jackets  gave  three  hearty  cheers  and  then  sw^ armed  like  bees  down 
the  rigging.  The  war-prahus  around,  particularly  the  '  Black 
Eagle/  kept  up  a  constant  firing  of  guns,  much  to  our  own  and 
their  amusement.  I  was  gratified^  highly  gratified ;  I  hope  the 
Rajah  was  so  too.  The  pull  up  the  river  was  a  long  one,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  country  compensated  for  the  little  eutim^  for  though 
near  us  the  scene  was  ever  the  same,  in  the  distance  the  fine  out- 
line of  the  mountains  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  low  jungle 
around  us  ;  occasionally  we  passed  fishing-huts  and  boats,  and  once 
a  small  Chinese  junk  fired  a  royal  salute  eu  passant.  This  pleased 
me  as  much  as  anything.  As  we  drew  near  the  town  the  shades  of 
evening  came  over  us,  not  however  before  a  moat  brilliant  sunset. 
The  prahus  sailing  up  irregularly  behind  us,  and  two  Dyak  boats  near 
ns,  kept  up  a  continual  firing  of  guns  and  beating  of  tomtoms.  The 
whole  scene  was  wild  and  picturesque.  On  rounding  the  last  bend 
of  the  river  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  whole  town  illuminated; 
along  either  bank  the  houses  presented  a  mass  of  light,  resembling 
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ir  kind  airma,  aod  geadf  proaied  tt  on  our  foreheads. 
tg  been  branghs  in,  oor  faair  wia  cprinkled  with  it  by 
asea.  Tbeae  greecinft  beio^  over,  I  had  leisure  to 
fjook  around  the  room,  and  examine  the  crowd.  Behind  me  sat  the 
1  and  girls ,manjr  of  theyotinger  tolerably  good-looking^and  some 
>  natii^e^ ,  handsooie;  but  in  general  they  are  neither  one  nor  the 
The  rest  of  the  nyom  was  crowded  with  men  and  boys,  some 
of  tbe  latter  naked,  others  half-dre««ed^  while  a  few  of  the  men  had 
lolarable  clotlies ;  but  here,  a«  elsewhere,  we  mii^t  not  jtidge  of  rank 
by  habiliments,  Numa  sat,  us  I  before  said,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
i^jah^and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  One  of  her  remarks 
»«  well  worth  preserving. 

The  Rttjcih  paid  a  compliment  to  her  neat  house,  when  she  an* 
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swered,  *  Ah,  Tu&n^  were  it  not  for  yon  I  should  not  have  had  this 
hause.  It  h  yours,  for  we  never  cauld  buiUl  such  places  as  this 
before  yoy  came  among  os/  Her  voice  is  occasionally  very  sweet. 
She  is  pleasant  in  her  manners,  and  rather  a^^reeable  in  her  ap- 
pearance, with  mild  dark  eyes,  and  is  extremely  quiet.  She  is 
aboiit  twenty-eight,  but  looks  older.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  heavy  gold  buttons  to  her  native  robe.  The  other  women 
were  but  slightly  dressed*  Presently  a  white  cloth  was  spread 
between  a  pile  of  chairs,  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and  cakes. 
Some  sat  d  h  Tiirque,  others  reclined  with  pillows  under  their  arms. 
1  tasted  a  few  of  the  dainties,  one  not  unlike  sponge* cake  in  appear- 
ance, but  made  of  sugar,  others  tolerable,  but  not  very  tasty.  After 
a  little  conversation  we  withdrew,  shaking  hands  with  the  ladies. 
There  was  one  nice-looking  childj  a  daughter  of  the  datu  by  his  other 
wife,  adopted  by  Numa  as  she  is  childless.  The  datu  lives  with  his 
wives  alternate  quarters.'* 

Englishmen  all  the  w*orld  over  employ  the  intervals  of  business  or 
study  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  which  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  is 
Btrongly  addicted.  The  larger  kinds  of  game,  however,  are  unknown 
in  Kalamantan,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  in  certain  districts 
on  the  eastern  coast.  But  the  chase  of  the  Mr  as  pappatt,  com- 
mon in  Sarawak,  is  extremely  exciting,  though  the  resemblance 
of  the  animal  to  man  in  appearance  and  habits  infuses  into  it  a  pain- 
ful interest,  something  like  that  which  would  be  experienced  in 
hunting  down  a  savage,  or  a  ferocious  buccaneer.  Of  this  latter  kind 
of  chase  an  example  lately  occurred  on  a  small  island  in  the  sea 
which  bounds  the  Archipelago  towards  the  north.  M«ist  persons 
have  heard  of  the  massacre  on  board  the  **  General  Wood.*'  The 
Chinese  convicts,  after  they  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  dispersed 
themselves  in  various  directions ;  some  making  towanls  the  Celes- 
tial empire  itself,  while  others  sought  other  places  of  shelter,  and 
among  these  sixty  took  refuge  on  Pulo  Oby,  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  This  island^  of  granitic  formation, 
rises  in  jagged  peaks,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  jungle.  It  con- 
tains one  small  village,  consisting  of  a  few  mat-huts  and  a  joss-house, 
or  temple  of  Buddha,  with  another  similar  structure  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  original  inhabitants  were  few  in  number,  and  harmless; 
and  these,  when  the  convict  pirates  landed,  took  to  the  woods.  By 
degrees,  however,  they  were  induced  to  return  to  their  dwellings, 
while  their  ferocious  visitors,  who  at  first,  as  we  have  said,  amounted 
to  sixty,  took  up  their  residence  among  them*  The  object  of  the  buc- 
caneers in  seizing  on  this  positicrn  was  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the 
English  ;  to  remain  until  they  had  fed  and  lived  so  well  that,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  none  save  God  should  know  them^  no,  not 
even  their  own  mothers  and  Msteres,  and  then  retire,  with  all  the 
booty  they  could  collect,  to  their  homes;  or  else  take  once  more  to 
piracy,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  committing  all  kinds  of  excesses, 
and  shedding  abundance  of  blood. 

On  this  remote  outskirt  of  the  buccaneering  system  it  may  possi- 
bly be  supposed  the  prices  would  be  rare,  and  the  victims  few.  Not 
so,  however.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  Pulo 
Oby  not  less  than  seventy  trading- vessels  were  captured  during  the 
year  1847*  within  sight  of  the  island;  while  the  wretched  inhabitants 
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t  |wfqljr  voold  seem  to  constitute  a  sufficient  pro^ 
Mslly  Cflonwlled  to  hide  whatever  they  possess 
tl>e  earth,  that  it  maj  not  be  taken  from  them  by  the  ma- 
ffMlders.  Gr&otmg  that  m  the  round  nuisber  seventy  there  may 
hsve  been  soae  exaggeislioi^  we  may  still  infer,  from  the  account  of 
Uiese  people,  tlial  the  dmtrMctioD  of  property  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago by  piracy  is  very  great-  Indeed,  the  large  hordes  of  th<»e 
who  live  by  plunder  prove  at  once  the  value  of  the  trade^  and  the 
iiecetnCj  of  extending  adequate  protection  to  it. 

For  some  time  the  pirate*  remained  undisturbed  on  Pulo  Ohy, 
eating,  drinking,  and  caroujiDg.  It  had  been  agreed  on  landing  that 
the  whole  body  shoald  keep  together  for  self-protection,  and  that 
when  the  time  came  for  separating,  they  should  eflTect  this  operation 
in  the  manner  beft  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all.  But 
there  is  no  honour  among  thieves.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  pre- 
sen  ted  itself^  twelve  of  their  number,  forgetting  the  oath  they  had 
taken,  made  off  in  the  large  boat  which  contained  their  common 
treasure ;  and  of  the  remainder  several  effected  their  escape  by  dif- 
ferent means.  The  smaller  boat,  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  Oby, 
was  still  in  their  possession  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  in  the  offing  of 
the  English  ship,  **  Celerity,'*  they  sunk  it,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
avoiding  discovery.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  pirates  were  on  the 
island  transpired,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Celerity  '*  at  Singapore,  it  was  determined  to  dispatch  the 
*'  Phlegethon  *'  steamer,  well  manned  and  armed,  and  furnished  with 
a  month's  provisions,  for  the  chase  and  capture  of  these  reckless  de- 
speradoes. 

The  "  Phlegethon"  whilst  steaming  towards  Pulo  Oby  enjoyed  mag- 
nificent weather ;  but  as  soon  as  it  neared  the  island  heavy  rain  came 
on*  All  felt  they  were  engaged  in  an  exciting  adventure,  and  were 
impatient  to  enter  on  the  chase  of  the  pirates.  The  mate  of  the 
'*  Celerity  "  had  undertaken  to  act  as  their  guide ;  but,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  possessed  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  localities, 
No  one  precisely  knew  the  number  of  the  enemy ;  whether  or  not 
they  had  been  joined  by  fresh  allies  since  their  arrival  on  the 
I  island  ;  in  what  fastnesses  they  might  have  uken  up  their  retreat,  or 
what  means  of  defence  were  in  their  power*  This  uncertainty  con- 
tiderablv  added  to  the  excitement  experienced  by  the  crew  of  the 
Phlegethon/'  who,  while  rowing  along  the  shore  in  rain  and  dark* 

[jiesSi for  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  precede  the  steamer  in 

boats, — pictured  to  themselves,  each  according  to  the  liveliness  of 
his  fancy,  the  novel  kind  of  contest  they  anticipated. 

Early  the  following  morning  they  with  much  difficulty  effected  a 

landing  over  rocks  rendered  slippery  by  the  rain,  and  making  a  rush 

upon  the  village,    succeeded  in   capturing  there  a  number    of  the 

[pirates.      The  re&t,  slipping   out  between  the  mats  of  which  the 

[tuts  were  constructed,  escaped  to  the  jungle*     Then  took  place  a 

'  ieries  of  manoeuvres  and  pursuits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dexterous 

stratagems  and  escapes  on  the  other,  which  greatly  protracted  the 

operations  of  this  curious  little  campaign.     Oby,  as  has  been  said,  ii 

thickly  clothed  with  woods  and  thickets,  abounds  with  precipices 

and  caverns,  and  opposes  numerous  other  obstructions  to  an  explor* 

ing  party.    It  consequently  uppearetl  almost  hopeless  to  capture  the 

^screautu  after  whom  search  was  now  made,   Ihey  dispersed  them* 
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the  depths  of  the 


selves ;  they  hid  in  caves  ;  they  plunged 

jungle  ;  but  the  necessity  of  obtaining  food  compelled  them  from 
time  to  time  to  issue  forth  in  quest  of  it.  Besides,  the  various  arti- 
cles of  property  which  had  been  carried  off  from  the  '^*  General 
Wood/'  ships-carriages,  bayonets,  time-pieces,  English  boat's  rudder, 
mast!*,  and  sails,  ladjes*  work-boxes,  card-ca*»e8,  &c,,  which  were 
from  tiaie  to  time  discovered,  put  the  pursuers  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitives,  who  were  gradually  captured  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  the 
proce&s  was  so  slow,  that  the  commander  of  the  '*  Phlegethon"  became 
impatient.  Both  officers  and  men,  moreover,  were  suffering  greatly 
from  fatigue;  many  had  caught  the  jungle  fever,  while  the  clothea 
of  all  were  nearly  torn  fn>m  their  bodies  by  the  thorny  shrubi 
abounding  in  the  thickets. 

The  idea  now  suggeated  itself  of  departing  with  the  steamer  for 
Cambodia  for  provisions,  wliich  were  beginning  to  run  low,  leaving 
strong  parties  concealed  in  the  village,  which,  upon  the  appearance 
of  any  of  the  malefactors,  might  turn  out  and  secure  them.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  '*  Phlegethon's  "  visit  to  the  river  Kamoo  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  position  we  now  occupy  in  those  seas.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  respect  was  paid  to  the  British  flag,  and  the  Cochin-Chinese 
governor  exhibited  unequivocal  tokens  of  uneasiness  when,  on  his 
shewing  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  conntrynien.  he 
was  told  that  his  conduct  would  be  represented  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Still,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impression  we  have  made  on  the 
minds  of  those  people  is  not  yet  sufficiently  deep ;  for,  though  his 
excellency  made  many  promises^  he  fulfilled  none  of  them.  The 
commander  of  the  '*  Phlegethon,"  therefore,  who  had  claimed  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  natives,  was  constrained^  in  proceeding  with 
the  chase,  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  His  success, 
however,  wag  almost  complete,  for  out  of  thirty- five  pirates  he  cap- 
tured thirty  ;  with  whom  he  departed  for  Singapore.  Even  now  the 
prisoners  were  far  from  relinquishing  hope*  They  were  overheard 
plotting  the  seizure  of  the  steamer;  and  when  they  saw  their  design 
frustrated,  several  of  them  attempted  self-destruction,  and  of  these 
one  succeeded  ;  for,  leaping  overboard,  he  was  struck  dead  by  the 
paddle-wheel. 

Were  I  to  repeat  the  narratives  of  the  native  traders,  and  describe 
minutely  the  sufferirigs  to  which  they  are  exposed,  I  should  fill  vo- 
lumes. No  part  of  the  Archipelago,  or  of  the  continental  countries, 
which  lie  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  it,  is  exempt  from  periodical 
ravages.  It  might,  no  doubt»  be  supposed,  and  the  supposition 
would  be  perfectly  natural,  that  at  least  those  islands  which  are 
ruled  by  European  authority,  and  protected  by  European  arms, 
must  escape  such  visitations.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  pirates  constantly  make  descents  even  on  the  Island  of 
Penang,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.*   No  surprise  can 

"  ^'^  The  ij^Iandi  less  Livouti^  by  nature,  or  under  the  influence  of  particular  bis- 
torical  drciimi)tfiii(.'e$,  have  lifcome  the  Meats  of  great  piratical  roui  muni  ties,  which 
jjerimlicalJIy  send  fi^rth  lurge  fleets  to  sweep  the  M^aii,  and  *Jitrk  ainng  the  shores  of 
the  Archipelago  ;  despoiling  the  teafaring  trailer  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
his  perMonai  iilierty,  and  cAftymg  oflT  from  their  very  hornet  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  villagers.  From  the  creeks  and  river*  of  Borneo  and  JoLoncj  from  the 
sumeroiis  iylanda  between  8ingBpore  and  B&nka^  and  from  othtiir  parts  of  the  Ar. 
kiptelago,  piratiod  expeditions,  less  formidahle  thaiii  tho«ei  of  the  Camens  of  Siily, 
B,  year  aft«f  year,  fitted  out.     No  coast  is  so  thickly  peopled,  and  no  harbour  su 
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therefore  be  felt  that  similar  disaBtcrs  should  befall  the  Dutch  settle- 
merils,  which  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  a[K)tlietic  character  of 
the  Hollanders,  are  less  vigilantly  /^uarded.  At  any  rate  numbers  of 
Javanese,  are  often  found  among  the  persons  reduced  to  slavery  bj 
the  buccaneers,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  stray  Dutchman 
compelletl  to  taste  of  those  hardships  from  which  his  govertimenf 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  protect  its  native  subjects* 

A  touching  story  is  told  of  a  Dutch  officer,  who,  after  the  capture 
of  his  ship,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  into  slavery,  in  which  con- 
dition he  endured  all  the  hardships  to  w^hich  men  &o  circumstanced  . 
are    habitually  exposed.      Compelled  to  perform   the  meanest  and] 
most  degrading  drudgery,  he   was  passed  from  owner  to  owner, 
everywhere   treated    with   hardships  and  severity,  and    constantly 
sinking  from  bad  to  worse.     At  length  he  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sultan  of  Linga,  where  his  story  became  known  to  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant trading  to  Java,     The  worthy  celestial  having  some  faith  in  j 
regal  generoj^ity,  entreated  the  suhan  to  release  Mynheer  StokbroWjl 
partly  for  the  pleasure  of  performing  a  good  action,  and  partly  a1s<l1 
with  the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  authorities  of  Java  pi 
but  the  disciple  of  Buddha  made  his  appeal  in  vain  ; — with  the 
Sidtan  of  Linga  nothinjj  but  good  hard  dollars  would  prodtice  con- 
viction.     Tan    Leansing    therefore,   resolved  to    perfect    his   good 
work,  paid  down  the  ransom  of  Stokbrow,  and  talking  him  onboard 
his  ship  treated  him  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  conveyed  hin 
side  atid  sound  to  Samaranp:,     Nor  does  the  romance  of  the  sia 
end  here.  The  friends  of  3Iynheer  Stokbrow  and  the  governor  of  lh« 
place,  iMonsieur  Nikolaus  Engelhard,  immediately  offered  to  reim- 
burse the  Chinese  merchant  the  sum  he  had  expended  for  the  de 
Jiverance  of  their  countryman  ;  but  he  refused   to  accept  anything^ 
saying,  '*  he  was  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  having  perforn 
ed  a  good  action/'    M*  Sttikbrow  was  a  man  of  property,  and  having 
been  restore*!  to  his  ftniily,  experienced  all  the  emotions  of  a  grate 
ful  heart,  and  entreated  the  Chinese,  if  he  would  not  accept  repay<^ 
ment  of  the  ransom,  at  least  to  make  his  house  his  home  dunng  hil 
annual  visit  to  Samarang.     This  invitation   Tan   Leansing   remlilj 
accepted,  and  every  year  on   his  arrival  at  Samarang,  M,  Stokbrof 
drove  down  to  the  beach  in  his  carriage,  conveyed  the  Chinese  nier 
chant  back  to  hia  house,  and  during  the  fortniglit  he  usually  re 
mained,  every  day  was  a   holiday.     The  whole  family,  with  all  iti 
numerous  friends,  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  shew  mo* 
respect  to  Tan  Leansing,  who  at  length  almost  became  transforme 
into  a  Dutchman.     This  agreeable  intercourse  continued  till  abou 
four  years  ago,  when  M,  Stokbrow  died,  though  I  believe  the  hone 


well  protected,  bs  to  lie  sfsrure  from  nil  mt^Wtation^  for  where  open  force  wmild  1 
iifbeleAH,  re«*(mrse  is  Jiad  to  titpalth  and  ntnitagetn*  Men  had  l>een  kidnapped  I 
brcKidduy  in  the  Imrhour  of  Penftriif  and  Singiiiwire.  Several  ialiiitntatiu  of  Pn 
vince  M  ellesley,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  their  hnnaea  ihrough  the  ha 
biHir  of  Penally,  and  down  the  Straits  of  Mdaaa  to  the  wmihward,  were  recenl 
discovered  hy  the  Diitt:h  authortties  atid  restored  to  their  hijines  But  t)ii*  ordi 
nary  abtxlet  of  the  pirates  themselve*  are  not  uJiriiyi  at  »  distance  from  tli<j  liur 
)>e«n  settlements.  As  the  Thnji^  of  Ilenj^al  i»  only  known  in  hii  own  viliitf^i  i 
peaceful  penaant,  ro  the  pirate^  when  not  ^broitd  on  an  exp4'dition«  iippwurs  iit 
river  and  ah^ng  the  ihiintu  of  Singaimre  as  an  boneit  boiitniAii  or  fishermaxi . ' 
— Jifumai  o/ihe  ituiiaH  Archipeiag^^  i*  15. 
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luddh] St  still  sarvivcSf  and  is  probably  made  as  welcome  as  ever  at 
fcianiarang  by  the  relatives  of  his  deceased  friend. 

The  readers  of  Sir  James  Jlrooke's  Journals  will  no  doubt  remem- 
ber that  the  crews  of  two  English  ships  wrecked  off*  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  weretakeji  prisoners  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  natives; 
and  that  after  having  endured  many  hardships,  they  were  ransomed 
and  restored  to  their  friends  by  the  white  Rajah »  The  Btigis  and 
Malays,  when  the  same  calamity  befalls  them,  seldom  find  any  one 
generous  enough  to  pay  their  ransom  ;  and,  accordhigly,  unless  for* 
tunate  enough  to  effect  their  own  deliverance  by  craft  or  courage, 
usually  wear  away  their  lives  in  the  service  of  cruel  task- masters. 
The  depositions  made  before  the  magistrates  at  Singapore  supply 
very  striking  illustrations  of  the  wide-spread  disastrous  influence  of 
the  piratical  system  which  embraces  within  the  circle  of  its  opera- 
tion the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Acheen  and  Penang, 
to  the  Ladrones  and  New  Guinea. 

No  advantage  would  possibly  accrue  from  entering  into  further 
detailsv,  because  1  think  it  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  commerce  of  Insular  Asia  can  never  be  properly 
developed  till  piracy  shall  have  been  suppressed.  They  who  think 
lightly  of  its  evils  can  have  been  at  little  pains  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  facts.  The  trade  of  Singapore  and  Penang  suffers  severely 
from  the  operations  of  this  cause,  and  Labuan  will  languish  under 
the  same  influence^  unless  decisive  measures  be  at  once  adopted  for 
entirely  emancipating  those  seas. 

What  Sir  James  Brooke's  plans  may  be,  further  than  he  has  de- 
veloped them  in  his  published  journals,  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain, 
but  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  possession  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible should  be  taken  of  the  principal  Sulu  Islandsj  and  of  such 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  as  are  adapted  for  commercial  em- 
poriums, coal  stations,  or  settlements.  It  is  mere  absurdity  to  pre- 
tend that  all  the  islands  are  already  occupied  by  other  European 
Powers.  We  know  the  exact  limits  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  if  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  be  more  in- 
definite, they  are  not  all -en  grossing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Netherlands  that  ati  extremely  large  field  still  re- 
mains open  to  English  enterprise,  and  our  neighbours  affect  at  least 
to  think  we  should  be  doing  good  service  to  civilisation  by  hoisting 
our  flag  in  several  groups,  to  which  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  the 
shadow  of  a  right.  It  may  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  circumstances 
will  shortl)'  lead  us  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Japan  on  a  suitable 
scale  of  magnificence.  The  government  of  that  country  only  awaits 
the  application  of  a  gentle  pressure  from  without  to  terminate  that 
exclusive  system  which  has  already  lasted  much  too  long  for  the 
honour  of  the  civilized  world,  Holland,  which  appears  to  profit  by 
the  continuance  of  Uiis  exclusive  system,  is  in  reality  as  much  con- 
cerned as  we  are  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Her  miserable  settlement  on 
Dessima,  in  the  harbour  of  Nangdsaki,  is  pernetually  exposed  to  a 
series  of  contumelies  and  insults,  which  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
would  endure  ;  and  after  all,  the  advantages  she  reaps  from  this  con- 
temptible sacrifice  of  national  honour,  are  scai  cely  deserving  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  gains  of  a  great  commercial  people.  Even 
the  English  thetnbelves  are  often  treated  by  mistake  or  otherwise 
with  much  less  respect  than  we  are  elsewhere  apt  to  claim  for  our 
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[  uf  irr  wirtii  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
tTWffQQ  harboar  in  the  "Royalist," 
y«chv  and  demanded  and  obtained 
.  he  ooQTeyed  to  Singapore. 
t  «f  a  iftvy,  whkh  Howca  lumaelf  tells  with  the  most 
mlUkj,  wmf  be  thoagjn  to  powess  little  interest,  but 
ll^  ImH  awi^i  to  ahrv  the  neeeanty  of  our  appearing  more  fre* 
MCMify  Ml  ijbum  ihoiti,  that  we  may  ^uniliarize  the  natives  with 
0«r  Im.  tfri  teach  theia  to  dretad  the  consequences  of  setting  it  at 
Jifiim^u  In  0  tredn^  pomt  of  view,  the  possession  of  Singapore 
is  highly  impoftaiUp  and  oar  new  settlement  on  Labuan  will  in  all 
liktfliho^l  prove  cqaaUy  Talaable.  But  we  must  not  pau^  there, 
fftnce  nothing  short  of  our  studding  the  archipelago  with  s^ettlements 
will  ellect  the  purposes  we  have  in  view.  Against  this  scheme  some 
have  objected,  on  account  of  what  they  consider  its  enormous  ex- 
pense. But  expense  is  relative.  If  we  reckon  what  Singapore  costs 
us,  for  example,  we  must  set  against  it  our  commercial  gains,  and  it 
will  then  be  found  that  in  reality  it  costs  us  nothing.  The  same 
thing  will  prove  true  of  every  otlier  settlement  in  the  Archipelago 
judiciously  made.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity,  therefore,  to  found 
tiny  objection  against  such  settlements  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
occasion,  provided  the  profit  derived  from  them  in  commercial  re- 
turns exceed  the  outlay. 

It  may  appear  premature  to  speculate  on  the  estabhshment  of  new 
commercial  emporiuins,  before  the  settlement  of  Labuan  has  been 
completed.  But  the  wants  of  commerce  have  now  become  pressing, 
and  so  long  *is  we  persist  in  our  false  notions  of  economy,  and  re- 
itrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two  points  on  that  wide  area,  the  system 
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of  piracy  will  continue  to  flourish,  and  the  cost  of  the  naval  arnia* 
ments  necesaary  to  keep  it  in  check,  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  all 
the  new  stations  and  emporiums  which  circumstancei  require  us  to 
eatablish. 

These  observations  I  have  made  in  anticipation  of  the  plan  which 
I  suspect  Sir  James  Brooke  will  recommend,  because  it  may  be 
useful  to  enlist  public  opinion  as  far  as  possible  on  the  side  ot  his 
comprehensive  views*  Besides,  there  are  some  writers  who  seek  to 
alarm  the  country  by  false  representations,  pretending  we  have  no 
right  to  fix  ourselves  in  any  part  of  the  Archipelago,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  belongs  exclusively  to  other  European  States,  and  that 
we  should  derive  very  little  advantage  from  such  settlements  as  are 
contemplated,  if  we  had  really  made  them.  These  representations, 
however,  are  deserving  of  no  respect,  being  either  made  in  complete 
jgnorunce  of  the  actual  slate  of  the  Archipelago^  or  in  wilful  defi- 
ance of  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  writers.  No  expense 
can  be  more  wisely  incurred  than  that  which  we  enter  into  for  the 
advancement  of  commerce.  We  require  new  outlets  for  our  manu- 
fiictures;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  are  ready  to  become 
our  customers,  and,  besides,  possess  the  means  of  paying  handsomely 
for  what  they  require.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  establish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  marts  in  their  vicinity,  wrhich,  by  discovering  to 
them  their  wants,  and  awakening  their  desires,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
pel them  into  the  career  of  civilization. 
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CUAFTER   VI. 

On  the  day  followiiipf  the  transaction  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
Georgtj  Silverthong  was  summoned  to  attend  his  fattier  on  busiuess  to 
the  city— arrived  at  the  otfit:e  of  the  broker  who  had  purchased  the  stock, 
he  requested  his  attendance  to  the  hank*  The  broker  understood  the 
object,  and  attended  him  immediately — he  bustled  before  them  through 
the  motley  crowd,  was  well  known^  and  instantly  attended  to,  at  the 
counter ;  the  receipts  displayed^  and  the  book  laid  open  for  signature,  as 
if  by  silent  machinery. 

**  Here,  sir/*  said  the  broker,  **'  you  will  sign  your  name/*  pointing  to 
the  spot  to  which  the  bank -clerk  had  himself  pointed, 

**  llere>  George/*  you  will  sign  your  name,"  said  the  father,  pointing 
to  the  spot  to  which  the  broker  had  pointed. 

*'  I,  sir  ? "  said  the  son,  to  whom  the  whole  movement  was  matter  of 
novelty  and  surprise ! 

**  Certainly  you,"  replied  the  father,  '*  you  never  hesitated  to  obey  me 
yet,  nor  will  you  now." 

The  young  man  wondered  what  all  this  meant,  but  instantly  took  the 
pen,  and  signed  the*  name  of  George  Silverthong,  All  being  concluded, 
the  broker  made  his  bow,  and  the  father  and  son  returned  to  their  homes. 

Our  young  sculptor  as  yet  knew  little  of  the  world,  but  still  less  of 
business — but  he  could  not  shut  his  eves  to  the  fact  that  he  had  just  left 
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the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  he  had  ngned  his  Dame  for  some  [ 
or  otber»  and  that  purpose  he  concluded  must  be  connected  with  th 
inightj  money  concerns  transacted  there ;  with  great  naivete,  he  inquired 
of  his  father  for  what  purpose  his  name  could  be  necessary. 

"  I  will  explain  it  in  few  words/'  replied  the  parent,  **  and  let  those 
few  words  be  remembered  when  I  am  at  last  happy  in  my  grave.  Yoo 
have  signed  your  acceptance  of  a  considerable  stock  in  the  3  per  cent, 
consols.  You  are  at  this  moment  the  sole  proprietor  of  that  sum,  but 
it  is  not  without  large  drawbacks ;  while  I  lire  you  must  support  me, 
and  aboTe  all  you  must  appropriate  a  becoming  portion  to  my  other  dear 
and  belo^-ed  child — ^your  as  dear  and  beloved  sister*  I  might  bare 
arranged  this  otherwise,  but  I  owe  you  a  long  reparation  for  your  neg- 
lected education,  though  when  t  mark  your  generous  and  manly  Tirtues» 
together  with  your  already  distinguished  talents,  I  cannot  but  belicT 
that  mj  course«  though  compelled,  has  been  attended  with  the  ble2>sin 
of  diTine  proTidence ;  a  far  happier  result,  my  son,  than  might  hav 
been  produced  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  human  wisdom  and  precail^ 
tionary  calculation.  You  will  naturally  ask  me  why^  with  the  apparent 
prospect  of  some  years  of  life  before  me,  I  have  taken  this  decisive 
step  at  the  present  momenu 

"  Frankly  1  answer,  I  could  not  have  accepted  that  stock,  or  ever 
received  a  dividend  upon  it  without  a  consciousness  of  dishonour ;  with- 
out feeling  that  I  was  committing  au  act  similar  to  that  which  has 
brought  me,  in  midlife,  to  a  premature  old  age, — which  has  destroyed 
my  happiness — my  social  existence,  and  almost  overturned  my  mind  1 

"  1  should  have  committed  forgery  I 

'*  Not  so  with  you» — to  drop  a  name  is  not  to  assume  one.  You  are 
still  as  truly  and  legally  entitled  to  the  name  of  George  Silverthong,  as 
you  once  were  to  another.  When  I  executed  the  deeds  which  severed 
us  for  ever  from  our  ancestral  property,  I  signed  that  name  for  the 
last  lime,  as  I  trust  you  did  also,  and  I  never  will  sign  another.  From 
this  day  you  are  to  consider  yourself  the  head  of  your  family ;  and  as 
such  it  behoves  you  to  start  at  once  in  your  new  and  honourable  call- 
ing. You  have  at  your  command  an  abundant  capital,  and  though  yoa 
commence  your  career  as  a  stranger,  those  seldom  want  friends  who  are 
known  not  to  want  them.  Your  talents  and  integrity  will  insure  you 
success.  I  need  not  bid  you  to  cherish  a  sister  whom  you  already  so 
tenderly  love  ;  but,  even  were  she  less  deserving  your  affection,  I  should 
plead  for  your  heart's  devotion  to  her,  were  it  alone  for  the  wonderful 
resemblance  she  displays  (  a  resemblance  becoming  more  and  more 
striking  from  year  to  year)  in  form,  in  features,  in  expression,  as  well 
as  in  mind,  and  disposition,  to  the  departed  angel  who  gave  her  birth."  j 

He  paused  here  as  if  to  repress  his  strong  emotion.  I 

"  But  surely,  dear  father,  we  shall  continue  to  live  together  ?  Yo«i 
do  not  think  of  leaving  us  ?  "  said  George. 

**  Not  altogether,  certainly/*  replied  the  father ;  "  but  for  a  time  I  feel 
that  I  require  solitude  in  order  to  restore  me  to  myself;  and  rest 
assured  that  nothing  on  earth  can  promote  that  object  so  effectually  •£ 
witnessing  your  gradual  elevation  in  your  new  rank  of  life — a  rank, 
which  when  assisted  by  talents,  and,  above  all,  when  supported  by  recti- 
tude, in  this  great  commercial  country  may  proudly  assert  its  indepen4 
cnce  amidst  the  highest  of  the  high.'* 

By  this  lime  they  had  reached  their  lodgings,  and  no  time  was  lost  i 
caj-r^ing  the  father's  wishes  into  execution,  and  the  settlement  of  Gmf\ 
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iilvertLoTig  in  the  shop  in  Bond  Street  where  we  first  became  acquaint* 
cd  with  him* 

While  these  matters  were  proceeding  in  Londoni  Sir  John  Maotell 
had  returned  to  Devonshire,  On  his  arrival  he  was  told  that  a  strange 
man  had  heen  in  the  neigh botirhood,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  still 
stranger  dog,  and  had  inquired  for  the  Oldmixon  family ;  that  as  no  one 
could  give  him  any  account  of  them,  some  one  had  at  last  referred  Mpi 
for  information  to  him,  Sir  John* 

In  these  personages  the  reader  has  already  recognised  John  Torrid 
and  Mufti  (if  by  ehance  he  has  not  altogether  forgotten  them)  ;  and,  not 
many  hotirs  after  the  banker's  return,  John^  who  had  no  other  business 
in  the  world  but  to  watch  for  him,  was  in  attendance* 

The  story  we  liave  already  heard  was  minutely  and  circumstantially 
delivered.  It  carried,  of  course,  the  same  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Sir 
John  Mantell  that  it  must  have  carried  to  that  of  the  reader*  that  Gil* 
be  ft  Oldinixon  and  the  Mr*  Bearcroft  of  Beagal  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  If  not  so,  for  what  purpose  could  so  complicated  and  artificial  a 
tale  have  heen  put  together  ?  There  was  no  doubting  the  plain,  straight- 
forward evidence  of  John  Torrid ;  and  the  worthy  banker  ended  his 
cross- questionings,  and  doubtSi  and  reflections,  by  giving  his  friend's 
address  under  his  new  appellation,  with  the  assurance  that  from  bim  he 
would  learn  all  he  wished  to  ascertain,  and  the  offer  of  money,  whicb  was 
civilly  declined. 

By  the  time  John  Torridi  with  his  fellow  foot- traveller,  arrived  id 
X«ondon,  the  father  of  the  family  had  left  it,  He  lost  no  time,  however, 
in  proceeding  to  his  son  in  Bond  Street  to  whom  he  once  more  recited 
his  clear  but  extraordinary  tale.  The  young  silversmith  was  equally 
struck  with  the  manners,  the  appearance,  and  the  language  of  the  man  ; 
and  bad  any  doubt  of  the  veracity  and  integrity  of  the  traveller  crossed 
his  mind  it  would  have  been  removed  when  he  was  desired  to  read  the 
iDScription  on  the  massive  and  strongly  riveted  silver  collar  round  tbe 
dog^s  throat,  which  nothing  but  the  long  and  laborious  application  of  a 
smith's  file  could  have  displaced.     The  inscription  ran  thus — 

**  Ai  b  watchful  guard,  and  faichftil  rriend. 
Alike  diitingtiiihed  for  courage,  gentleness^  and  sagECltyj 
Tliis  do^,  Mufti,  h  pnofteoted  to 
Ceciliji  Oldmixon  (fornieriy  SilverthongJ 

of  OldmJxon  lialJ,  Devonshire, 

By  one  whose  life  he  has  already  saved. 

By  mm  wbo  euyies  him  his  destined  statioii. 

And  once  aspired  to  perfurm  its  duties," 

The  reader,  if  not  before,  has  now  at  least  a  pretty  accurate  inkling 
respecting  tbe  identity  of  the  middle-aged  stranger  who  cut  so  conspi- 
ctions  a  figure  in  our  early  pages,  but  he^  poor  man,  remains,  until  wo 
choose  to  enlighten  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perplexing  bewilderment 
OS  to  the  name  of  Silverthong,  and  the  locality  of  the  well-remenibered 
cup,  and  the  old  high-backed  ebony  chair,  while  all  the  other  parties  (him- 
self excepted)  are  equally  puzzled  to  account  for  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  mysterious  dog. 

The  tale  has  already  extended  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  but  the 
whole  must  be  explained ;  and  the  courteous  reader  will  therefore  be 
pleased  to  stretch  his  patience  a  little  longer. 

The  events  which  have  been  recorded  since  we  cjuittcd  the  shop  in 
Bond  Street,  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  parenthetical  relatioDi  or  if 
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the  classical  reader  pleases^  as  a  kind  of  episode,  to  wbicb  the  beginninf 
and  endiDg  in  the  residence  of  our  young  silversmith  may  be  considered 
as  the  ancient  chorus ;  mid  thus  it  will  appear  that  we  have  not  altoge- 
ther neglected  the  rules  of  an  in  our  aimple  story,  whether  we  refer  to 
those  prescribed  by  Horace,  or  to  his  master  Aristotle. 

We  left  John  Silvertbong  and  his  lovely,  and,  as  some  called  her^ 
invisible  sister,  fite-^-titt  after  their  long  audience  of  John  Torrid,  who 
now  (strange  taste),  bad  resorted  to  the  Italian  Opera  House.  But  tlie 
ballet  was  founded  on  an  Indian  story,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient  to 
account,  amongst  many  other  similar  vagaries,  for  the  peculiar  propcn* 
sity  of  the  familiar  dependent. 

"  An  extraordinary  person  that/'  said  Silvertbong,  as  John  Torrid  left 
the  room  ;  "  as  I  have  often  noticed^  there  is  something  so  peculiar  in 
hit  manner^  and  language,  and  sentiments^  at  certain  moments  when  bis 
energies^  or  some  particular  emotions  are  awakened,  that  1,  at  times,  am 
tempted  to  believe  he  has  once  belonged  to  a  different  class  from  that 
in  which  he  has  made  himself  known  to  us.** 

"  That  is  very  true,"  replied  Cecilia ;  '*  and  I  have  often  noticed  in  his 
address  to  me  a  something  which,  though  never  wanting  in  respect,  has 
carried  with  it  the  air  of  a  monitor  rather  than  that  of  a  dependant.* 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  bad  not  left  the  bouse  many  minutes  1 
fore  the  family  were  startled  by  a  hurried  knock  at  the  street-door, 
whicbi  at  that  liour  of  the  evening,  appeared  to  their  solitajy  habits 
rather  a  phenomenon.  The  lad,  who  was  hastening  to  answer  the  sum* 
moDs,  was  audibly  cautioned  from  the  bead  of  the  stairs  to  ^*  put  up  tb 
chain,"  and  by  no  means  to  admit  any  stranger ;  at  the  same  time  ill 
young  master  descended  to  superintend  the  precjLution, 

The  door  having  been  tbu^s  partially  and  inbospitably  opened^  a  Toiea 
from  without  inquired  for  Mr-  Silvertbong. 

**  What  name  shall  I  say  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"Say  the  gentleman  who  visited  him  this  morning,  and  who  oncei 
the  owner  of  his  dog,  on  whose  collar  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Mr 
Oldmixon,  earnestly  requests  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes*  conversatioo/ 

"  Open  the  door,  Charles,**  cried  Mr.  Silvertbong,  and  the  Strang 
was  admitted. 

Not  a  thought  of  apprehension  or  imposture  now  crossed  the  mind  ( 
the  young  artist*  Natural  and  ardent  curiosity,  coupled  with  the  < 
tain  conviction  that  the  mysterious  stranger  was  in  some  way  connec  . 
with  his  family,  removed  at  once  hesitation  and  doubt.  He  therefore 
welcomed  his  new  acquaintance  with  the  easy  courtesy  of  a  geatleman, 
and  begged  him  to  walk  up -stairs. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  **  said  the  stranger. 

"  My  sister  only,  sir — " 

"  Good/*  replied  the  visitor. 

At  this  moment  the  loud  sound  of  the  dog  sniilng  the  air  under  I 
door  which  led  through  the  partition  that  separated  the  private  entrmioe 
from  the  shop,  attracted  the  attention  of  all — a  whine,  and  next  a 
Bcratcbing  at  the  lock  was  heard.  *'  What,  Mufti  I  are  you  there  agatiu 
old  truepenny  ? — ^lie  still,  good  dog,  1 11  talk  to  you  anon — lie  still» 
Mufti,"  said  the  stranger.  The  dog  was  silent  instantly,  nad  the 
stranger  followed  young  Silvertbong  to  the  drawing-room. 

Cecilia,  who  bad  partuken  of  the  surprise  at  so  unusually  timed  a  visit, 

^rtook  also  of  her  brother's  curiot^ity,  and  had  listenud  to  what  passed 

9loWf  until,  hearing  the  tir^t  upward  movement,  fche  retired  to  the  rham* 
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ber,  where  she  had  just  reache<l  the  side  of  the  table,  from  which  the  lights 
fell  directly  on  her  face  and  figure,  a^  the  gentlemen  entered  the  room. 

The  stranger  had  advanced  only  a  few  paces,  bowing  to  the  object 

x>re  himr  when  he  suddenly  started  back  with  an  ejacuatton  indica- 
live  either  of  extreme  surprise  or  terror. 

His  bat  and  cane  fell  from  his  hands,  which  in  another  moment  were 
elasped  together,  while  he  stood  for  a  few  seconds  transfixed  like  a 
statue,  and  gazing  with  intense  inquiry  on  the  beautiful  object  before 
him.  At  length,  after  heaving  a  deep  and  long-drawn  breath,  he 
ejaculated  in  a  smothered  tone,  *•  Yes,  yea!  by  G.  1"  and  dropped 
into  a  chair,  where  he  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  powerful  emotion. 

**  The  gentleman  is  ill  I "  exclaimed  Cecilia,  and  flew  towards  the  bell, 

if  to  call  for  restoratives. 

**Not  so*  not  sol'*  hastily  replied  her  brother,  who  now,  for  the  first 
^w/Bf  began  to  entertain  some  indistinct  vision  of  the  truth,  *'  he  will 
recover  presently." 

And  50  he  did :  and  the  first  s«ign  of  his  recovery  was  to  seiie  the 
hand  of  George  Silverthong,  and  to  utter,  though  still  in  broken  accents, 
the  following  words,  *'  I  ask  your  pardon — both  your  pardons  for  this 
intrusion,  and  above  all  for  this  display  of  weakness ;  but  all  is  now  ex- 
plained* I  could  not  rest  in  my  doubts  and  surmises  even  till  to*mor- 
mw.  1  came  to  announce  myself  to  you  in  undisguisged  truth — I  came 
to  seek  for  explanations  which  now  are  no  longer  needed.  The  uner* 
ring  hand  of  nature  inscribes  her  records  in  language  so  universal  that 
the  whole  earth  can  read  them  ;  and  in  facts  so  clear  that  none  but  the 
■imta]ly»  or  wilfully  blind,  can  fail  to  understand  them ;"  then  rising 
horn  his  chair  he  added,  "  if  the  Almighty  stamps  his  works  by  a  legible 
mark,  and  that  mark  has  not  been  subtlely  forged  by  nature,  that  young 
kdj  b  the  daughter  of  Cecilia  Oldmlxon  (formerly  Silverthong),  and 
yon  are  both  her  children/' 

There  was  no  denying  a  fact  thus  solemnly  asserted — there  was  no 
admovledging  it  without  breaking  their  pledge  to  their  father.  Amidst 
tiloiiislimeDt,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  they  both  continued  silent,  and  the 
stranger  resumed, 

**  You  are  both,  no  doubt  amazed,  and  wondering  who  I  am.  You 
have  probably  heard  of  a  madman — an  infatuated  boy — a  young  scoun- 
drel who  merited  the  discipline  of  a  horsewhip,  who  caused  much  sorrow 
to— «]ifi»  indeed^  once  endangered  the  life  of  your  sainted  mother.  You 
have  beard  the  name  of  Charles  Rivers  ?" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  sir/*  quickly  replied  Silverthong.  "  I  have  heard  of 
bmif  but  not  as  you  report  him.  I  have  heard  of  a  wild  enthusiast  of 
thai  namev  of  whom  my  motlier  always  spoke  with  kindness,  and  even 
wiih  ailection,  as  of  a  younger  brother.  She  spoke,  indeed,  of  his  boyish 
foQicia  but  ever  ended  with  a  tribute  to  his  noble  excellence  when  reason 
MMBD^  tlie  poAsession  of  his  mind,  and  induced  him  to  sacrifice  hb 
eOBDlrfind  couoections  in  order  to  insure  her  happiness  and  tranquillity." 

••  Yes  I  Yes,  by  G.,  sir ;  she  was  ever  noble,  generous,  and  for- 
gt^ingt  and  far  more  so  to  me  than  I  ever  deserved,  after  the  frantic 
folUet  with  which  I  persecuted  her." 

**  Yoo,  then,  are  that  — " 

«  Charles  Rivers  I  only  wiser  and  better,  I  hope,  by  some  twenty  years 
odd,  tIliD  when  I  last  behold  that  angel  upon  carlh,  whose  perfect 
comilArpart  I  see  before  mi\** 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  brief  notice  we  are  about  to  present 
of  the  distinguisbed  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  hts  religious  character  and 
doctrinei:^  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
effect  his  writings  are  liketj  to  produce  upon  English  literature,  and 
what  is  perhaps  better — ^upon  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  his 
country  and  of  our  own. 

In  the  year  18:26,  Channing  first  came  before  the  world  as  an 
author,  by  the  publication  of  an  •*  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Milton."  This  performance  was  soon  followed  by  an 
*'  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoteon  Buonaparte,"  which 
was  ahortly  succeeded  by  an  **  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  Fenelon." 

These  three  works  found  their  way  to  England,  and  were  highly 
admired  by  the  men  of  judgment  and  reflection  into  whose  hands 
they  happened  to  fall,  not  only  for  their  elegance  of  style,  but  for  the 
elevated  tone  and  noble  spirit  that  pervaded  them*  It  was  seen  that 
no  common  man  had  arisen  to  adorn  literature,  and  to  instruct  and 
benefit  mankind. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  able  and  highly 
laudatory  notice  of  Channing  appeared  in  the  *' Westminster/' that  the 
attack  upon  him  by  Hazlitt  was  published  in  the  **  Edinburgh."  That 
attack  we  did  not  see  at  the  time ;  and  we  have  not  since  given  our- 
selves the  pain  of  reading  it.  Channing  calls  it  <*  abuse/*  and  we 
should  have  thought  it  likely  to  be  so,  if  we  had  not  had  his  word  foi 
it.  Hazlitt  created  two  or  three  idols  during  his  life — Buonapartel 
being  one ;  and  he  hated  and  revifed  every  roan  who  would  not  bow 
down  to  them  and  worship  them,  partly  because  such  denial  was,  \ 
he  conceived,  an  insult  to  the  said  idolsi  and  partly  because  the  denie 
presumed  to  ditfer  in  opinion  with  William  Hazlitt.  However  this' 
be,  beyond  the  article  in  the  "Westminster/'  we  believe  that  no  de- 
liberate criticism  of  Channing*8  works  had  appeared  in  an  influential 
review  in  1830,  or  for  some  years  afterwards,  calculated  to  establish 
or  even  to  extend  the  reputation  of  this  author. 

Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  extending  in  spite  of  the  indiffer- 
ence or  passive  hostility  of  the  English  critics.  His  published  lectures 
on  the  **  Importance  and  Means  of  a  National  Literature,"  on  •*Tem- 
perance/*  on  "Self-culture/'  on  the  *'Elevation  of  theWorking  Classes.** 
on  "  Self-denial/'  and  on  **  War/'  and  his  letters  to  Mr,  Clay,  on  the  An- 
nexation of  Texas  in  1807,  were  imported  into  England,  reprinted  fof 
a  wider  circulation,  and  read  with  avidity  by  thousands,  not  of  the 
higher  and  the  middle  classes  alone,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
And  well  may  the  working  men  of  America  and  of  England  be  gralC 
ful  to  Channing  for  his  exertions  towards  their  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation;  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works — especially  of  such  as 

•  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Chnnning,  with  extmcu  from  his  CotrMfOII* 
4eDGe  aiit)  M&iiu»cnpti.     3  roh,     London  :  Chapuuio,  1048. 
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e  addressed  to  tbem,  will  do  inorc  to  e^ect  that  object  than  the 
writings  put  together  of  all  the  men  that  have  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  during  the  present  century. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  may  be  gathered  from  these  words, 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  I  honour  those  who  write 
y^r  the  multitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  should  value  little 
the  highest  labours  of  genius,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  maw,  the 
race,  were  to  be  the  wiser  and  better  for  them." 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  a  man  who  writes  with  this  noble 
object  ever  in  his  view,  is  sure  to  make  enemies,  especially  amongst 
those  who  regard  literature  as  something  that  ought  to  be  directed 
exclusively  to  the  recreation  or  delight  of  a  certain  ch»8s,  or  that 
ought  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  certain  party,  whether  that  be 
done  by  nominally  enhsting  under  its  banner,  or  by  book  or  pamphlet 
advocacy  of  its  doctrines. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1839,  making  a 
second  attack  upon  Channing,  in  an  article  purporting  to  be  a  review 
of  an  essay  published  twenty-three  years  before,  namely,  the  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Milton.  It  is  true,  this  effusion 
professes  merely  to  criticise  the  author's  style,  and  to  denounce  his 
bad  taste;  but  the  evident  design  is  to  bring  Channtng's  literary 
character  into  contempt. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  sometimes  how  malignity  defeats  its  own 
object,  either  by  too  great  an  eagerness  to  rush,  however  unpreparedi 
into  the  conflict,  or  by  causing  another  to  do  so,  who  is  still  less  pre- 
pared.    We  must  cast  a  glance  upon  this  article. 

The  reviewer  says :  **  Not  content  with  describing  Milton  as  a 
profound  scholar,  and  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  and  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning,  Dr.  Ciianning  must 
add  for  effect,  and  in  order  to  say  something  out  of  the  ordinary  way, 
that  he  was  *  able  to  master,  to  moukl,  to  impregnate  with  his  own 
intellectual  power  his  great  and  varied  acquisitions/  Now,  this  is 
saying  not  only  something  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  but  something 
beyond  ordinary  comprehension.  A  man  may  master,  and  he  may 
mould  by  his  intellectual  power, — but  what  is  he  to  master?  Dr. 
Channing  says  *  his  own  actjuisitions  V — as  if  he  had  said,  **  this  man 
is  so  wealthy  that  he  is  about  to  buy  his  own  estate." 

No,  if  Dr.  Channing  had  said  that^  he  would  have  said  nonsense, 
which  it  was  left  to  the  reviewer  to  write.  A  man*s  acquisitions  are 
the  things  he  acquires,  and  who  does  not  know  that  they  may  be 
moulded  and  mastered  ?  Acquire  a  pig  of  lead,  and  it  may  be  mould- 
ed ;  acquire  an  estate  and  you  are  its  master.  The  truth  is,  a  man 
by  Ins  inteliectual  power  can  mould  nothinp  but  his  acquisitions. 

Let  UB  take  another  specimen*  The  reviewer  asks,  "Can  anything 
be  more  useless,  and  le.ss  precise,  or  even  comprehensible,  than  am- 
bitious writing  like  the  following  description  of  Milton's  power  over 
language?  *It  belongs  not  to  the  musical  ear,  but  to  ttie  souL  It  is 
a  giiTtor  exercise  of  genius,*  (as  if  a  man  should  say,  •  that  pound  you 
gave  me  or  spent  for  me,  which  is  quite  the  same  thing/)  "  which  haa 
power  to  impress  itself  upon  whatever  it  touches,  (so  thai  genius  has 
been  turned  from  a  giver  and  an  exerciser,  into  a  die  or  mould/') 

What  idleness  is  this?  Channing  uses  the  word  'gift/  in  one  of 
its  acknowledged  significations,  namely,  that  of  a  quality  conferred 
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Wf  it  not  with  propriety  be  mid  that  €km  fiitj 
■fcise  of  it,  has  power  to  ifapcov  hadff     Dom 
He&f  tell  us  further  od,  tJiii  '  ibe  ailMBtMD  of 
Milton  s  poetiy?     Ai  lo  the  Jlifyiw j 
'  clitt  is  worse  than  the  other,  fiir  a  die  or 
f  ^fiitdf  to  impress  Itself  tipoo  aojthiD^ 
vheii  so  mightily  intolerant  of  bad  taoti 
irioeft  very  good  care  that  he  shall  not  be  < 

d  wtalb  wboiB  he  cannot  abide^  the  reviewer  aj 

Hh  a  hiK  g^iberish*  that  "  really,  SwtR  or  Ac 

;  mmsteT  wmdd  iK>t  understand  them.     Here  we  \ 

%  trice  lato  *  both/  and  the  two  '  come  alire.* 

Itf  ^(WW  dam^  hm  *  come  alive'  is  new  to  ui.     Thej 

I  vritersy  that, "  Once  persuade  them 

ttoi  an  essential  requisite  of  diction,** 

*  ahaplkkjr  aod  nature  in  the  ideas  ii 

ECilSk*    Speaking  of  examples  of  simple 

mhs  ihtt  "  ifae  writings  of  the  Greek 

18  the  finest  passages  of  6oCl 

■B  LiTY,  ire  fid  of  similar  instances.** 

t  Cccheiia  three  gentlemen  at  once,  but 

<nilHHB  tufcd  ioi0  twa 

I  «f  tMor  fCHlto*  says  this  denouncer  of  bad 

)m0ed  bj  the  vicious  taste, 

that  den/  themsdvca 

mI  we  hHPt  4»e.  Shewing  us  how  ^  cm 
|K2  «Hb  ^Hftrv  of  Death— by  Milton  first 
RiikMit  mff  mmm  or  la»  iiociitioo — because 
like jiiilwwof a  Arifeii% aad  involved  in  tm- 
far  thii  veiy  reason,  we 
the  gross 


^i^asi 


hf  levering  il  from  an- 
'  \  ahiciiritj,  which 
Mpictare. 

Aaer 


^.%»  m 


yam  tdkr  te^  I  do  not 


i.    Bat  there  is  a 
I  of  the  worUlt  md 


ci  Mt  ii  il  thai  what «  SB 
I^    b»diew4  i  fe^lpii  ii  as  a  iifw  I 

k  »%•**  ^iwaifwi  I  wi  tiBia  ftqtt^    I 
I  ihm  ^ 
^%ai^^ 


SJQfr- 

iar«eMhealiltle  or 
qfia  There  ire  aotae 
i^whh  asa  isiihai  I 
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CONCERNING  GHOSTS  AND  PRODIGIES. 


BY   AXiBBHT    SMITH. 


Now  that  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  e? enings  at  their  longest — when 
the  day  closes  in  at  half  past  three,  and  one.  dines  early  because  one 
does  not  know  what  else  to  do  j  and  afterwards  piles  up  such  a  fire, 
that,  no  matter  how  many  candles  are  lighted,  the  flashing  glow  on  the 
ceiling,  and  glass,  and  piclure-frames  overcomea  Ihem  -^  at  this  cozy 
season  I  ftometlmes  have  a  small  party.  My  visitors  are  not  numerous. 
They  come  at  the  minute  I  wish  for  them,  and  depart  with  equally 
agreeable  rapidity.  They  do  not  cost  me  anything  to  entertain.  They 
are  not  **  fast "  up-to-the^time  fellows  ;  but  grave,  and  even  shabby  in 
their  appearance;  such  as  many  would  not  like  to  be  seen  in  their 
rooms.  We  have»  however,  been  friends  for  many  years  ;  and  they  have, 
in  times  of  vexation  and  fretting,  given  me  more  consolation  than  seve- 
ral others  upon  whom  I  might,  with  more  plausibility,  have  reckoned. 
In  a  word,  they  are  a  few  favourite  red-edged,  round-corn ered,  musty 
old  books. 

I  have  not  many.  Bibliomania  is  an  expensive  passion  to  indulge  in, 
and  will  a  feet  a  large  income  ;  but  where  that  income  is  fished  with  a 
eteel  pen  from  the  bottom  of  an  inkstand,  with  the  same  slippery  incer- 
titude that  attends  the  spearing  of  eels  in  a  muddy  pond,  the  taste  is,  of 
neecssity,  entirely  kept  down.  And  so  I  am  content  with  a  very  few 
that  have  come  to  me  as  heir-loom!«,  rather  than  purchases,  awaiting 
patiently,  with  the  resignation  of  the  Flying  Dutchman's  wife,  the  time 
when  the  long  expected  ship  ^hall  come  in  that  contains  my  fortune. 

It  HO  happens  that  the  few  old  books  I  have,  treat  almost  entirely 
either  of  ghosts  or  prodigies.  How  our  good  ancestors  contrived  to 
live  in  full  possession  of  their  wits,  in  those  old  haunted- looking  houses, 
with  so  many  accredited  instances  in  their  popular  literature  of  unearth- 
ly visitors  calling  upon  them  at  all  times  is,  in  itself,  a  marvel.  How 
they  ever  found  themselves  alone  in  their  lalt  ghastly  beds,  with  tho 
moon  shining  through  the  muUioned  windows  upon  the  tapestry,  as  she 
rose  over  the  yew-trees  of  the  adjoining  churchyard,  without  dying  with 
fright,  then  and  there,  is  matter  for  serious  discussion.  Now,  it  is 
true,  ghosts  have  somewhat  declined  in  position ;  not  but  that  I  still 
devoutly  believe  in  them ;  but  circumstances  are  not  so  favourable  to 
thek  appearance.  In  the  couutry  they  would  shun  spots  where  tho 
gleam  and  scream  of  the  mail-train  might  disturb  their  importance; 
and  in  London  they  would  hate  the  gas-light  shining  through  the  bed- 
room blinds  ;  the  rattling  of  the  cabs  going  home  with  late  roysterers  ; 
and,  at  this  their  own  season,  the  waits  playing  the  Eclipse  Polka,  as 
well  as  the  cornet-a-pistons  in  the  cold,  can  imitate  the  great  fluttering 
solo  of  KoBuig,  Arban,  or  Macfarlane*  Ghosts  have  never  been  in 
force  in  London.  I  can't  tell  what  you  might  see  if  you  were  shut  up  all 
night  by  yourself  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  hut  certainly  they  eschew  the 
squares,  and  have  a  horror  of  hotels.  To  be  in  a  cellar  at  midnight  might 
formerly  have  been  considered  a  favourable  position  for  meeting  one* 
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Imagine  the  chauce  a  ipectre  would  have  at  12  p.m.  in  the  Cyder 
Cellars  I      But  to  our  subject  more  directly. 

The  sraallGst  of  my  books,  looking  like  a  little  withered  old  gentle- 
man, is  entitled  **  Misi-eUames^  collected  l*j/  J.  Aubrey^  Esq."  Its  title- 
page  of  conlentBj  amongst  which  we  find  "  ApparkioDS,"  *'  Omens," 
**  Voices,*'  "  Knockings/*  •*  Corpse  Candles,"  and  other  "  sbudderisb " 
subjecti^,  bespeaks  its  tendency*  It  is,  1  think,  the  only  published  work 
of  the  author. 

Aubrey  must  have  been  on  excellent  terms  with  ghosts  generally* 
It  ia  somewhat  strange,  considering  the  high  respect  in  which  he  held 
them,  that  none  ever  paid  him  a  visit.  He  has,  however,  no  story  of 
his  own  to  recount ;  but  he  evidently  believes  in  all  the  narrations  as 
though  he  had  been  the  hero  of  them  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
Gifford,  somewhat  ill-naturedly,  called  hbn  "  a  credulous  fool/'  One  of 
his  notes,  under  the  head  of  Magick^  will  cause  a  smile.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  Flerefordihiret  and  other  parts,  they  do  put  a  cold  iron  bar  upon 
their  barrels,  to  preserve  their  beer  from  being  soured  by  thnnder. 
This  is  a  common  practice  in  Kent*' 

Modern  science  has  attributed  this  remedy  to  other  causes  than 
"  magick  ;"  indeed^,  *•  progress"  has  sadly  upset  the  wizards*  Mephis- 
topliiles  himself,  when  he  tapped  the  table  to  bring  forth  wine  for  the 
students,  would  have  been  quenched  altogether  by  Robert  Houdio  mod 
his  inexhaustible  bottle.     Take  another  ;— 

"  There  was  in  Scotiand  one (au  Obsessus)  carried  in  the  air 

several  times  in  the  view  of  several  persons,  his  fellow -soldiers.  Major 
fienkm  hath  seen  him  carry *d  away  from  the  guard  in  Scotland  some- 
times a  mile  or  two.  Sundry  persons  are  hving  now  (1G71)  that  can 
attest  this  story,  I  had  it  from  Sir  Rabert  Hurkif  (the  son),  who  mar- 
ryed  Major  Ihmiona  widow;  as  also  from  E,  T*  D.D," 

And  next  to  it : — 

**  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mn  — M.  was  in  Portugal t  Anno 
1655,  when  one  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  being  brought  thither 
from  Goa  in  EaM  India^  m  the  air,  iu  an  incredible  short  lime/' 

Wonderful  as  these  events  must  have  been  at  the  time,  a  shilling  will 
procure  us  a  similar  spectacle  on  fine  summer  Monday  afternoons  at 
[Cfemorne  Gardens^  when  Mr.  Green  not  only  carries  away  one,  but  a 
dozen  with  him  in  the  air.  And  certainly  no  Essex  Inquisition  would 
now  think  of  ccndemniwg  to  be  burnt  all  '*  intrepid  aeronauts,"  who 
came  in  fifteen  minutes  from  Chelsea  to  Chelmsford,  for  which  latl 
neighbourhood  descending  balloons  appear  to  have  a  great  predil 

Following  up  the  **  3/</^/cX,"  we  have  a  less  satisfactory  receipt  ihmfi^ 
that  for  the  thunder. 

**  To  Cure  the  Tkrusfu 

•♦  Take  a  living  Frog,  and  hold  it  in  a  clothe  that  it  does  not  go  down 
into  the  child's  mouth ;  and  put  the  head  into  the  child's  mouth  till  it 
is  dead." 

Il  is  not  here  clearly  explained  whether  the  death  of  the  child  or  the 
rog  puts  an  end  to  the  thrush.  The  following  is  more  simple^  and  at 
l\  «venl«  barmlesd* 
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«  To  Cure  the  Toothache. 

*  Take  a  new  nail  and  make  the  gum  bleed  with  it,  and  tben  drive  it 
into  ail  mtk.  This  did  cure  WiU'tam  Nval^  Sir  IViUiam  Neaf^  son,  a 
very  stout  genlleman,  when  he  was  almost  mad  with  the  pain,  and  had 
a  mind  to  have  pistoird  himself,'* 

The  cure  that  an  inflamed  gum  might  receive  from  this  rude  lancing-, 
id  not  hinted  at.  Going  on,  we  find  it  clearly  shewn  why  the  steel 
horse-shoe  now  hangs  from  the  glittering  Chatelaine  at  the  side  of  our 
most  fashionable  west-end  helhs,  to  which  enviable  position,  it  will  be 
seen,  they  have  been  promoted  from  tiie  door-steps, 

"It  is  a  tiling  very  common  to  nail  horse-shoes  on  the  thrcaholds  of 
doors  ;  which  is  to  binder  the  power  of  witches  that  enter  into  the 
bouse.  Most  houses  of  the  f«?*^^f-end  of  London  have  the  horse-shoe  on 
the  threshold.  It  should  he  a  horse- shoe  one  finds.  In  the  Bermudas 
they  use  to  put  an  iron  into  the  fire  when  a  witch  comes  in." 

We  do  the  latter  thing  in  England,  on  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  to 
give  him  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  next  receipt,  I  think  I  may  safely 
a^rm^  is  no  longer  practised, 

**  At  ParU  when  it  begins  to  thunder  and  lighten,  they  do  presently 
ring  out  the  great  bell  at  the  Abbey  of  St,  German^  which  they  do  be- 
lieve makes  it  cease.  The  like  was  wont  to  be  done  heretofore  in  HiJt' 
ghire;  when  it  thundered  and  lightened,  they  did  ring  8t.  AMm's  bell  at 
Maimsluty  Abbey,  The  curious  do  say  that  the  ringing  of  bells  ex- 
ceedingly disturbs  spirits/' 

It  certainly  exceedingly  disturbed  mine  when  I  once  lived  opposite  to 
A  country  church  where  the  **  youths"  were  wont  to  ring  ♦*  triple-major- 
bobs,"  or  whatever  they  called  them,  twice  a-week»  The  subject  is, 
bowevcr,  worth  deep  investigation*  Perhaps  by  it,  may  be  accounted 
for,  how  it  happens  always  to  be  such  serene  and  lovely  weather  on  the 
Queen's  festival  days  ;  and  a  new  fact  in  meteorology  opened  to  us. 

As  regards  matrimony,  Aubrey  had  collected  many  secrets,  **The 
last  summer,"  he  says*  '*on  the  Day  of  HLjo/tn  Baptist  (1G94),  I  acci- 
dentally was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind  3/o«/rij7Wf-House,  it  was  xii 
a  clock,  I  saw  there  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  young  women » 
nnost  of  them  well  habited,  on  their  knees  very  busie,  as  if  they  had  been 
weeding*  1  could  now  presently  learn  what  the  matter  was ;  at  least  a 
young  man  told  me  that  they  were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of 
a  plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream 
who  would  be  tbeir  husbands :  it  was  to  be  found  that  day,  and 
hour/' 

Again  > — **  To  know  whom  one  ihail  marry ^  you  roust  be  in  another 
county,  and  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right  legg'd  stockin  {let 
the  other  garter  and  stockin  alone),  and  as  you  rehearse  these  following 
yerses,  at  every  comma,  knit  a  knot 

This  Knot  I  Unity 

To  know  (tie  thing  I  knmif  not  ^et, 

Thnt  I  may  tee 

The  man  f  woman }  thai  $hetU  my  huitand  (wife)  be^ 

How  he  ff^tf  and  whai  he  weartf 

And  lehat  He  dots  all  the  days, 

**  Accordingly,  in  your  dream  you  will  see  bim  j  if  a  musilian,  with 
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lute  or  other  instrument;  if  a  scholar^  with  a  book»  &c,  A  gentle- 
woman that  I  knew,  confessed  in  my  hearing,  that  she  used  this  method 
and  dreaiDt  of  her  husband  whom  she  had  never  seen  :  about  two  or 
three  years  alter^  as  she  was  on  Sttnda^  at  church,  u^  pops  a  young 
Oxonian  in  the  pulpit :  she  cries  out  presently  lo  her  sister,  *  This  is 
the  very  face  of  the  man  that  I  saw  in  my  dream/  Sir  tVtlliam  SomUm 
lady  did  the  Hke." 

Under  the  head  of  AppariHoni^  is  the  following  paragraph^  which  i 
perhaps,  better  known  than  most  of  Aubrey's  collection  : — 

"Anno  1670,  not  far  from  Cyrencesiert  was  an   Apparition  :    being" 
demanded  whether  a  good  spirit,  or  a  bad  ?    returned  no  answer,  but 
disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume,  and  most  melodious  twang.     Mr  J* 
W,  LiHy  believes  it  was  a  Farie," 

This  is  certainly  unsatisfactory — the  locality  is  hazily  defined,  and  the 
detail  not  well  filled  up.  But  the  fact  that ''  Mr.  W.  Lilly  "  believed  it, 
to  be  a  "  Farie,"  was  quite  sufficients  Hitherto  we  have  selected  the 
most  ridiculous  of  Aubrey's  miscellanies,  but  we  now  come  to  some 
which,  at  all  events,  are  well  authenticated.  And  first,  under  the  head 
of  Dreanu  :— 

**  Sir  ChrUiopher  HVen,  being  at  his  father^'s  house.  Anno  1651,  at 
Knahil  in  WilU  (a  young  Oxford  scholar),  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  fight 
in  a  great  market-place,  which  he  knew  not:  where  some  were  flying 
and  others  pursuing:  and  among  those  that  3ed,  he  saw  a  kinsman  i^ 
his  who  went  into  Scotlaml  to  the  King's  array.  They  heard  in  Uie 
country  that  the  King  was  come  loto  England,  but  whereabout  he  was 
they  could  not  tell.  The  next  night  his  kinsman  came  to  his  father  at 
Knahill,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Wor- 
cester*" 

Sir  Christopher,  in  all  probability,  told  this  story  himself  to  Aubrey : 
at  all  events  he  lived  twenty  jears  after  the  publication  of  the  book. 
The  chronicler  also  received  the  following,  nearly  first-hand.  There  is, 
however,  little  that  is  supernatural  in  it:  but  its  quaintness  is  most 
diverting  :^ 

*'  Dr.  —  Twm,  minister  of  the  new  church  at  Westmin^er,  told  me 
that  his  father  (Dr.  Ttcm,  Prolocutor  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
author  of  Vindickc)^  when  he  was  a  scbool-boy  at  IVincke^er^  saw  the 
Phantome  of  a  school-fellow  of  his  deceased  {a  Kakehell),  who  said  to 
him  /  am  damnecL  This  was  the  occasion  of  Dr*  l^wiss  (the  Fatlier  s) 
conversion,  who  had  been  before  that  time  (as  he  told  his  son)  a  very 
wicked  boy.     (He  was  hypochondriacal,)" 

The  one  or  two  more  stories,  that  we  shall  steal  from  Aubrey, 

of  a  serious  character  —really  *'  ghost  stories  '* — well  attested  and  inex- 
plicable. **  Anno  1047,"  he  says,  "  the  Lord  Mtthuns  son  and  heir  (a 
gallant  gentleman,  valtanti  and  a  great  master  of  fencing  and  horseman- 
ship) had  a  quarrel  with  Prince  Gnjfin  ;  there  was  a  challenge,  *and 
they  were  to  fight  on  horse-back  in  C b el sey- fields,  in  the  moruhig ; 
Mr.  Mohiin  went  accordin^rly  to  meet  him  ;  but  about  Eburv-Farm^ 
he  was  met  by  some  who  quarrell'd  with  hiui  and  pistol'd  him; 
it  was  believed  by  the  order  of  Prince  Gnjm ;  for  he  was  sure 
that  Mr-  Moftim^  being  no  much  the  better  horseman,  &c.»  would 
have  killed  him,  had  they  fought.  In  James-street  in  Coveni'^ar^ 
den  did    then    lodge   a  gentlewoman,  who  was    Mr.  Mo/iuns  sweet* 
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boarl.  Mr.  Mohim  was  muTtherefl  about  leu  a-clock  in  the  raoniing ; 
and  at  that  very  time,  his  mii*tress  being  in  bed,  saw  Mr.  Mo/tun  come 
to  her  bed-side,  drew  the  cmrtain,  looked  upon  her  and  went  away:  she 
called  after  him,  but  no  aeswer :  she  kjiocked  for  her  maid,  a£k*d  her 
for  Mr.  Mti^iun  ;  she  said,  she  did  not  see  him,  and  had  the  key  of  her 
chamber-door  in  her  pocket*  This  account  my  friend,  aforesaid^  had 
from  the  gentlewoman's  own  mouthy  and  her  maids.  A  parallel  story  to 
thisj  is,  that  Mr,  Bro^^n,  (brother-in-law  to  Lord  Coninf/s^/^i^  discovered 
hi?  being  murthered  to  several.  His  Phantome  appear'd  to  his  sister 
and  her  maid  in  Fleet-street,  ah  out  the  time  he  was  killed  in  Hereford- 
shirey  wbicb  was  about  a  year  since,  1693*" 

In  the  following  is  ground  for  a  good  romance  i- — 

«  Sir  Waiter  Lon^,  of  Dray  cot  (grandfather  of  Sir  Jamet  Ltmg)  had 
two  wives ;  the  first  a  daughter  of  Sir  —  Packinton  in  SV&rcestershire  ; 
by  whom  he  had  a  son :  his  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Thinne  of  Longkat ;  by  whom  be  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  The 
second  wife  did  use  much  artifice  to  render  the  son  by  the  first  wife,  (who 
had  not  much  Promethean  fire,)  odious  to  his  father;  she  would  get  her 
acquaintance  to  make  him  drunk ;  and  then  expose  him,  in  that  condi- 
tion to  his  father ;  in  fine,  she  never  left  off  her  attempts,  till  she  got 
Sir  IVaitCf*  to  disinherit  him.  She  laid  the  scene  for  the  doing  this,  at 
Baih^  at  the  assizes,  where  was  her  brother  Sir  E^rimond  Thinne^  an 
eminent  serjeant-at-law,  who  drew  the  writing ;  and  his  clerk  was  to  8«t 
up  all  night  to  engross  it ;  as  he  was  writing,  he  perceived  a  shadow  on 
the  parchment  from  the  candle ;  be  look*d  up,  and  there  appearM  a  hand, 
which  immediately  vanished ;  be  was  startled  at  it,  hut  thought  it  might 
be  only  his  fancy,  being  sleepy :  so  he  writ  on ;  by  and  hy^  a  fine  white- 
hand  interposed  between  the  writing  and  the  candle  (be  could  discern  it 
was  a  woman's  band)  hut  vanished  as  before:  I  have  forgot,  it  appeared 
a  third  time ;  hut  with  that  the  clerk  threw  down  the  pen,  and  would 
engross  no  more,  but  goes  and  tells  hia  master  of  it,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  it.  But  it  was  done  by  somebody,  and  Sir  Walter  Long  was 
prevailed  with  to  seal  and  sign  it.  He  lived  not  long  after ;  and  his 
body  did  not  go  quiet  to  the  grave,  it  being  arrested  at  the  church-porch 
by  the  trustees  of  tbe  first  lady.  The  heir's  relations  took  his  part,  and 
commenced  a  suit  against  Sir  Walter  (the  second  son)  and  compeird 
him  to  accept  of  a  moiety  of  the  estate ;  so  the  eldest  son  kept  South- 
Wran Chester,  and  Sir  Walter^  the  second  son,  Dracoty  Cernes,  4^c,  This 
was  ahout  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First/' 

With  one  more  we  shall  lay  Aubrey  aside:  this  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  has  relation  to  a  well-known  event  in  our  history  ; — 

**  One  Mr,  Toi^eSf  who  had  been  schoolfellow  with  Sir  George  FiUerB^ 
tbe  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  (and  was  his  friend  and 
neighbour,)  as  he  lay  in  bis  hed  awake  (and  it  was  daylight),  came  into 
hia  chamber  the  phantome  of  his  dear  friend  Sir  George  Viller».  Said 
Mr.  Towe9  to  bim,  *  Why,  you  are  dead  ;  what  make  you  htTe  T  Said 
the  knight,  *  I  am  dead,  but  cannot  rest  in  peace  for  the  wickedness  and 
abomination  of  my  son  George  at  court.  I  do  appear  to  you  to  tell  him 
of  it,  and  to  advise  and  exhort  him  from  his  evil  ways.'  Said  Mr. 
Tot0eSf » The  duke  will  not  believe  mt-,  but  will  say  that  I  am  mad,  or 
doat/     Said  Sir  George^  *  Go  to  him  from  me,  and  tell  him  by  such  a 
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token  (soTDC  mole)  that  he  had  which  none  but  himself  knew  of/     Ac- 
cordingly Mr,  Toireft  went  to  the  duke,  who  laughed  at  his  me^sa^^e* 
At  his  return  home,  the  phantome  appeared  again,  and  (old  him  thalJ 
*  the  duke  would  be  stabbed  (he  drew  out  a  dagger)  a  quarter  of  a  jreaf  T 
after;  and  you  shall  outlive  him  half  a  year.     And  the  warning^  thai 
you  aball   have  of  your  de^tli  will  be,  that  your  nose  will  fall  a-hleed- 
ing  :'  all  which  accordingly  fell  out  so*     This  account  I  have  had  (in  I 
the  main)  from  two  or  three;  but  Sir  WiUkim  Dnrp/afe  affirms  what  I  \ 
have  here  taken  from  him  to  be  true,  and  ihal  the  apparition  told  him  \ 
of  several  things  to  come,  which  proved  true  ;  <\(/*,  of  a  prisoner  in  the  I 
Toteer  that  should  be  honourably  di^Uvered.     This  Mr,  TnweM  had  so  I 
often  the  ghost  of  his  old  friend  appear  to  him,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
terrible  to  him.     He  was  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Windsor  (by  favour 
of  the  duke.)    Being  then  sitting  in  the  halU  he  cried  out,  *■  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  stabbed  1*     He  was  stabbed  that  very  moment,** 

Next  to  Aubrey  on  my  shelves — of  the  same  octavo  form,  but  hx 
stouter  in  appearance,  sso  that  the  two  books  louk  like  an  alderman  and 
a  genius  side  by  side — is  Glanvil's  Soduciamiifi  Trinmjt^ainit,     It  differs 
from  Aubrey's  work,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  merely  a  string  of  col- ■ 
Icctcd  anecdotes,  imperfectly  arranged,  and  printed  one  after  the  other;! 
whereas  Glanvil  devotes  half  his  book  to  ineta[»hysical  arguments  upon 
the  possibility  of  apparitions ;  and  in  his  collection  of  relationst  to  each 
of  them  he  adds  some  comments.     It  is  a  regular,  downright  hair-erect- 
mg  ghost  book ;  one  only  to  be  read,  except  by  strong-minded  persons, 
in  the  day-time,  and  in  company ;  and  even  then  with  the  prospect  of  a 
bed-fellow%     I  was  a  child  when  I  first  read  it,  and  at  that  time  it  wai  i 
the  most  entrancing  book  1  ever  came  upon*     But  I  paid  dearly  for  the 
interest  it  excited.     For  a  long  season  I  used  to  lie  trembHng  in  bed  for 
hours,  as  I  pondered  on    the   awful  stones   it  contained.     They  are 
mostly  too  long  to  extract  here  ;  but  I  remember  the  relation  of  the 
chest  with  the  three  locks,  which  opened  one  after  another  at  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Bourne's  bed,  just  before  he  died ;   and   also  how^  the  Earl  of 
Donegal's  steward,  Taverner,  riding  home,  was  passed  at  night,  on  the 
high  road,  by  the  likeness  of  James  Haddock,  who  had  been  dead  fiv« 
years,  and  who  was  now  mounted  on  a  horse  that  made  no  noise;  how 
this  spectre  wished  him  to  set  a  will  case  to  rights ;  and  how  it  hauDtf4  ^ 
him  night  and  day,  alone  and  in  company,  until  he  did*     There  wai  , 
also  a   fearful  tale  of  the  gashed  and   bleeding  likeness  of  old    Mr* 
Bowes,  of  Guildford,  appearing  to  a  criminal  in  prison,  which  led  Ul  < 
the  apprehension  of  the  real  murderer?,  as  related  by  Mr.  Onslow,  a  I 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  neighbourhood.     And  another  ghost  (also  at 
Guildford,  of  which  place,  by  the  way,  I  shall  have  to  recite  my  owa 
ghost  story  presently,)  who  got  back  some  laud  to  the  rightful  peopW 
by  appearing  to  the  usurper  at  a  stile,  over  which  he  had  to  pass  one 
evening,  going  across  a  6eld.     This  last  haunted  me  out  of  doors  at 
well  as  within.     There  was  a  wooden  bridge,  with  a  stile  in  the  middlt 
of  it,  over  a  bourne,  in  the  middle  of  the  long,  lonely  fields  between 
Chertsey  and  Thorpe,  which  I  always  associated  with  the  appantioD  ; 
and  when,  as  sometimes  chanced,  I  was  sent  with  medicine  for  somt; 
urgent  case  at  the  latter  village,  and  it  was  growing  dusk  on  my  returOt  • 
my  heart  absolutely  quaked  within  me  as  I  got  near  the  stile.     I  alwayi  < 
expected  to  see  a  grey,  transparent  dead  man  opposing  my  passage  ;  and  i 
this  feeling  grew  upon  me  so,  that  at  last  I  preferred  to  go  round  the 
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•  mad-way,  even  skirtiQ^  the  dark  fir  copsea  of  St,  Anne's  Hill  in 
ence;  for  one  might  meet  a  donkey-cart  there  by  chance,  or  haply 

the  postman ;  but  in  Thorpe  Fields,  except  on  Saturday  night,  when 
the  people  came  to  our  town  to  buy  things,  the  solitude  vtas  awfuU  In 
the  latter  case  they  mostly  went  home  •* jolly;"  and  the  walk  on  such 
an  eTening  then  became  a  matter  of  great  glory  to  me.  My  nightly 
iearfy  Ihroogh  reading  Glanvil,  were  equally  acute,  and  they  lasted  over 
i  longer  space  of  time.  The  only  occasions  on  which  I  slept  calmly 
w«re  when  the  people  came  to  brew ;  and  then  the  clanking  of  the 
Milsp  Cbe  chopping  of  wood,  and  the  poking  of  fires,  kept  up  all  night 
loogf  made  it  very  pleasant 

Od©  of  the  most  fearful  stories  in  Glanvirs  book  is  not  in  his  narra- 
tioDfl,  but  in  a  prefatory  letter  by  Dr.  H.  More,  who  edited  the  work ; 
aiid  it  is  well  told  as  follows: — 

"  About  the  ^ear  of  our  Lord  16S2,  near  unto  Chester  in  the  Street, 

Ufnr  lioBd  one  Walker,  a  t^eo  man-man  of  good  edaie^  and  a  tpidowtr^ 

wk&  kad  a  jwi03^  wotimn  to  his  kinswoman  that  kept  his  house^  who  was 

hf  iAe  ne^khouts  suspected  to  be  about  to  become   a  jnotfter^  and  was 

kmarfds  the  dark  of  the  evening  one  flight  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp, 

vl0  Ml#  a  Coiiier^  or  one  t/mt  digged  coals  under  ground,  and  one  that 

had  ^een  born   in  Blakebum-^urtJr^^/  in  Lancashire  ;  a7td  so  she  was 

itetkmrd qfa  long  iimCf  and  no  noise  or  little  was  made  about  it.     In  the 

winter-iime  after ^  one  James  Graham,  or  Grime,  (far  so  in  that  count rg 

Atif  tail  them,)  being  a  Miller,  and  lioing  about  two  vnlesfrom  tlte  jdace 

wiirt  Walker  livedo  was  one  night  almie  verg  late  at  the  mill  grinding 

mm  i  mxd  as,  about  twelve  or  one  o*doek  at  night,  he  came  down  the  stairs 

Jhm  koDimf  Aetn  ptttting  com  in  the  hopper,  the  mill-doors  being  shut, 

Iktrt  9t^od  a  woman  upon  the  midst  ofthefloor^  with  her  hair  about  her 

hmd^  hamming  down  and  all  bloodg,  withfa^e  large  wounds  on  her  head. 

He  &m^  nmch  i^righted  and  amazedj  began  to  bless  him,  and  at  last 

atW  iir  »4o  she  viu,  and  what  sike  wanted  ?     To  which  she  said^  ^  I  am 

tibespirti  of  such  a  woman,  who  lived  with  Walker  ;  and  he  promised 

lo  Mod  me  to  a  place  where  I  should  be  well  lookt  to  until  I  should 

cone  again  and  keep  his  house.     And  accordingly/  said  tite  apparition, 

*  I  wwm  cne  night  late  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp,  who,  upon  a 

MoofT  C^mmimg  a  place  that  the  miller  knew  J  ^  slew  me  with  a  pick  fsurk 

as  mtm  dig  eoah  with  J,  and  gave  me  these  five  wounds*  and  aiWr  threw 

By  body  into  a  coal-pit  hard  by,  and  hid  the  pick  under  a  bank ;  and 

ms  iboei  and  stockings  being  bloudy,  he  endeavoured  to  wash ;  but, 

wmmg  the  blond  would  not  wash  forth,  he  hid  them  there.*     And  the 

wmmrkwm  further  told  the  nidler,  that  he  must  be  the  man  to  reveal  it^  or 

wm  tkat^  mmt  stiU  appear  and  haunt  him*     The  miller  returned  home 

^wmmd  tmd  hmng,  but  spoke  not  one  word  ofwlmt  he  had  seen^  but 

maswid  a§  much  as  he  could  to  stag  in  the  mill  withifi  night  withmst 

wmptmy,  thinking  thereby  to  escape  the  seeing  again  of  that  frightftd 

9ffmiti(m*     But,  notwithstanding^  one  night,   when  it  began  to  be  dark^ 

4f  ^porifian  tnet  him  again,  and  seemed  eerg  feree  and  cruel,  and 

tkmimed  Aiiw,  that  if  he  did  not  reveal  tlte  murder,  site  would  continwiUg 

ff^m^  mtd  haunt  him.     Yetyfor  all  this,  he  still  concealed  it  until  St* 

Uimir*-€CC  before  Christmas,  when  being  soon  after  sunset  walking  on 

^  Us  gardem^  shs  f  ''  again,  and  tfmi  so  threatened  him^  and 

^frigkitdkimt  i^  ht  h/ promised  to  reveal  it  next  morning. 

*  imthe  morning  he  wmi  to  a  mat^istrate^  and  made  th^  whde  mati%T 
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hmmm^  widk  mU  A#  circum^iance^  /  ami  diligent  search  heinp  made,  fX 
ht^moM  /«mmd  tit  a  CKod-piU  K^ith  Jive  wound$  in  th^  head^  and  the  pirk^ 
mmd  ^k§m,  mmd  atteiit^  j^  hloud^t  in  erertf  circumstance  as  the  appari- 
ik€  miUer.  Wherttipon  Walker  attd  Mark  Sharp 
hui  would  can/ess  notkint/.  At  the  ABsiznfi- 
r  (I  iUii  dr  MM  a/  Durham),  the^  were  arraigned^  found  guilfy, 
#,  «iiil  euofted,  bui  I  eimkt  ntver  hear  that  they  con/esied  the 
JmeL  nert  mere  mmut  thai  reparUd  ikai  the  apparition  did  appear  to  the 
Jmift  or  CiW  Fammgm  ^  lAe  Jmjy  (wkc  were  alive  in  Chester  in  the 
Siml  oAoai  im  j«an  a^  as  I  ikave  been  credihl^  informed^}  bui  ^  that 

**  Ihw  mrt  mmt^  permms  yet  ali^  that  can  remember  this  etran^ 
wmrdar  ami  Ike  dmaatryqfii  s  for  it  was^  and  sometimes  yet  is,  a*  mmek 
9f  m  the  North  country^  aa  any  thing  that  almoet  hath  eeer 
I  ef^  amd  the  relaiion  printed^  thottgh  now  not  to  be  gotten.  I 
\  wdl  tit  frmMt  confidence  (thmigh  I  mag  fail  in  some  of  tht 
%)  hatmtm  I  sate  and  read  the  letter  that  teas  tfent  to  Seiyeant 
Hiitloab  ini«  Ihem  ihed  at  Goldsbnigh,  in  Yorkshire, /rom  the  judge 
hqfirs  wikam  Walker  amd  Mark  Sharp  were  tried,  and  bg  teham  thtf 
wm^  tamdkmmtdi  amd  had  a  eepgefii  mniil  e^ui  the  gear  1658,  rim 
I  had  a  mad  miamg  athar  hooks  and  papers  taken  from  me.  And  this 
I  eom/ims  to  bo  one  ^  tho  wsost  conmncing  stories,  (being  qfundottUed 
aonlag,/  Aat  ooer  I  r^^  heard^  or  knew  of  and  earrieth  with  ii  the  mott 
midmi/oreo  to  make  the  mast  incredulous  spirit  to  be  satisfied  thai  then 
mm  fOtSfy  som^mos  such  things  as  apparitions." 

Tlua  homble  story  is  corroborated  further  by  two  of  the  witnesac*  oa 
did  lrml»  men  of  credit,  before  Judge  Davenport.  One  of  them  de* 
posed,  on  oath,  that  he  saw  the  likeoess  of  a  child  stand  on  Walker's 
shoulders  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  at  which  time  the  judge  waa  very 
much  troubled,  and  passed  seotence  that  night — a  thing  never  the  cos* 
Imn  in  Durham  before.  Those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  theie 
antiers  caay  remember,  in  our  own  time,  that  the  body  of  Maria  Martin 
worn  ftsoovered  in  the  Red  Bam,  at  PoUtead,  in  coQsei|uence  of  her 
appMuing  to  her  pitrents  in  a  dream.  Of  course  this  was  not  mentioned 
at  llie  trial  of  her  murderer*  Corder ;  but  it  was  known  to  have  been 
^hm  ease.  There  appears  something  more  than  nervous  fancy  or  coin- 
flideMe  in  this. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  Glanvirs  book  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  j 
doings  of  witches,  and  of  the  disturbances  in  haunted  houses  ;  but  they  I 
afO  SKMlly  very  silly.  As  regards  the  first,  Lady  Duflf  Gordon's  aday* 
rabla  IraBilatiou  of  "  The  Amber  Witch  **  is  far  more  interesting ;  and,  for ' 
ibt  tecond,  the  most  circumstantial  detail  does  not  impress  you  with 
OttO*hundredth  part  of  the  mysterious  terror  that  Boon's  "  Haunted . 
Hottit**  tailed  forth.* 

*  In  that  (iiie  [Hiem  wara  some  half  dowen  lines  fiin^l&rly^  descriptive  of  i 
fetot,  wtitch,  •otnetime  aftenrands,  the  murder  of  the  Duchesi«  d«  Praaliii,  is 
prated  90  forcibly  on  ibe  public  mind.    I  do  not  think  the  ooincidenoe  wii  i 
ootiottL    They  ran — 

*•  The  llfMir  alone  ratain^d  the  trace  of  guilty 
Those  boarda  obscurely  spotted. 

*^  Obecurely  spotted  to  the  door,  and  thence 
Wtih  nmay  doubles  to  the  grated  casement— 
Oh,  what  a  talc  they  told  of  fear  inteni^ 
Of  horror  aud  aniasement  f 
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e  more  Bcmp  from  Glan?il  before  we  leave  him.     Dr.  More  nays 

s  accustomed  to  have  an  argument  on  llie  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  **  an  old  gentleman  in  the  countrey,  an  excellent  justice  of  peace* 
and  a  piece  of  a  mathematician  ;  hut  what  kind  of  philosopher  he  was, 
you  may  understand  from  a  rhjnme  of  his  own  making,  which  he  com- 
mended to  me  on  my  taking  horse  in  his  yard,  which  rhyme  is  this  : — 


*^  Ent  ii  tiochitig  till  senAe  finds  tt  out : 
Smie  enda  in  nothing,  so  ooug:ht  goes  ahnut ; 


which  rhyme  of  his  was  so  rapturous  to  himself,  that  at  the  reciting  of 
ihe  second  verse,  the  old  gentleman  turned  himself  about  upon  bis  toe 
as  nimbly  as  one  may  observe  a  dry  leaf  whisked  round  in  the  corner  of 
an  orchard-walk  by  some  little  whirlwind.*'  And  with  this  qoaint 
anecdote  we  put  Glanvil  by. 

And  from  him  we  turn  to  a  large  folio  of  1649,  teeming  with  excel- 
lent wood*cut3,  whereof  all  the  personages  look  as  if  they  were  ready 
dressed  to  perform  in  **  The  Huguenots,"  and  in  which  the  **  figures, ' 
or  **  effigies  *'  of  the  elephant  and  whale  appear  as  wonders,  although  the 
well-detiDed  tables  of  the  human  blood-vessels  would  scarcely  disgrace 
the  ablest  anatomical  demonstrator  of  the  present  day.  This  large  book 
contains  the  works  of  Ambrose  Par£%  who  was  successively  the  bold  and 
successful  surgeon  to  the  French  kings,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  HI, — who  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  Coligni 
at  the  time  of  the  terrible  Bartholomew's  Eve;  and  who,  on  the  night 
before  the  massacre  was  locked  up  by  Charles  in  his  own  chamber,  that 
he  might  not  be  m ordered j  albeit  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  says  little 
about  ghosts,  for  a  believer  in  the  supernatural ;  but  his  **  Prtx/i^ies  " 
are  of  the  wildest  order.  He  gives  pictures  of  all  of  themj  which  I  re- 
gret cannot  here  be  reproduced ;  and  he  baa  these  illustrated  from  the 
ftlightest  descriptions.  What  he  would  have  made  of  the  aea-serpent  is 
difficult  to  telL  But  Pont  oppidan  had  not  then  been  bom,  nor  had  the 
Da;dalus  been  launched :  else  wise.  In  hla  chapter  devoted  to  **  the  won- 
drous nature  of  some  marine  things,"  we  might  have  expected  an  ac- 
count as  long  as  its  object.  One  thing,  however,  is  worthy  of  serious 
remark,  in  his  general  "prodigies,"  Many  of  them,  classed  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  in  point  of  the  marvellous,  have  had  their  fellows  in  our 
own  lime.  He  pictures  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  the  Siamese  twins ; 
and  has  also  an  account  of  a  child  with  two  heads,  similar  to  the  infant 
that  died  in  Paris  in  IS29.  He  moreover  pourtrays  a  baby  with  four 
arms,  four  legs,  and  one  head,  a  companion  to  which  died  in  West- 
minister in  1838,  and  an  account  of  it  appears  in  The  Times  of  Sept.  17 
in  that  year.  Now,  if  it  is  possible  for  such  monsters — which  take  high 
rank  amongst  his  prodigies — to  exist,  may  not  the  majority  of  the  rest 
be  also  matters  of  likelihood  ? 

But  to  his  marveh :  and  out  of  compliment  to  the  marine  monster 
quoted  above,  who  has  made  a  little  stir  of  late,  we  will  commence  with 


What  human  creatun)  in  the  dead  of  ntghi 
Hail  coursed  like  liunted  hare  that  cruel  di stance  ! 
M»d  eou^hc  the  door,  the  window  in  the  flight, 
StriTing  for  dear  exiateace  ? 

Whit  ihrieking  spirit  in  lliat  hlcMxly  room, 
Id  niort«l  frame  had  Ttolently  quitted  ?" 
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some  of  Ambrose  PartVs  ocean  wonders.  And  first,  of  two  ecclesiail 
prodigies.  **  In  our  iitnes,  saielh  Ronde/^fius^  in  Norwa^t  was  a  monster 
taken  in  a  tcmpesluous  sea,  tbe  wbicli  as  manie  as  saw  it^  presently 
termed  a  monki  and  Anttn  Dom,  1531,  there  was  seen  a  sea-monster  in 
the  habit  of  a  bishop,"  He  also  anlhenticatcs  a  sea-monster,  with  th 
head  of  a  bear,  and  feet  and  bands  of  an  ape:  another,  with  a  lion'l 
head  and  man's  voice  :  and  one  like  a  man,  "  wilb  bis  countenance  com- 
posed to  gravity,  and  bis  hair  yellow,"  but  a  fish  from  the  waist  down- 
wards»  who  came  one  fine  morning  out  of  the  Nile.  Others  are  spoken 
of  as  "  with  the  bead,  mane,  and  breast  of  a  horse : "  and  others  se^renty 
feet  long,  with  beads  like  swinc*8. 

But  in  another  story  he  is  more  plausible,  "  Whitest  in  my  fine- 
yard,"  he  says,  "  that  is  at  Meudon^  I  canssed  certain  bug^e  stones  to  bee 
broken  to  pieces,  a  load  was  found  in  the  mid'st  of  one  of  them.  When 
as  I  much  admired  thereat,  becaus  there  was  no  space  wherein  this  crea- 
ture conld  bee  generated,  increas,  or  live ;  the  Stone-cutter  wished  me 
DOl  to  marvel  thereat,  for  it  was  a  common  thing  :  and  that  bee  saw  it 
almost  cveric  daie.  Certainly  it  may  com  to  pass,  that  from  the  more 
moist  portion  of  stones,  contained  in  places  moist  and  underground,  and 
the  celestial  heal  mixing  and  diffusing  it  self  over  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ifforld,  the  matters  may  bee  animated  for  the  generation  of  these  crea- 
tures/' 

Reporters  who  live  upon  enormous  gooseberries  and  show*er5  of  frogs, 
niigbt  have  amassed  large  incomes  in  bis  lime  ;  for  he  speaks  of  "  great 
and  thick  bars  of  iron  which  fell  from  heaven,  and  presently  tamed  into, 
swords  and  rapiers  i*  and  also  of  a  stone  that  tumbled  from  the  skies 
Htingary,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     And  we  find, 
three  separate  periods  in  Italy,  it  has  rained  fie^b,  com,  and  milk  m 
oib     If  any  turn  in   the  weather  would  bring  about  a  like   series  rf 
showers  in  Ireland  just  at  present,  what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  I 

Ambrose  Fare's  system  of  surgery  and  medicine  was  wonderfully  sei 
Bible  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  much  of  his  treatment  would  hoi 
good  at  the  present  day.     Occasionally,  however,  we  may  put  less  trust 
in  him.     He  says,  *'  If  one  tell  an  ass  in  bis  ear  that  bee  is  stung  by  a 
scorpion,  they  saie  that  the  danger  is  immediately  over.*'     But,  he  adds, 
"  oft  times  there  is  no  small  superstition  in  things  that  are  outwardl^^ 
applied,  such  as  to  make  pills  of  one  hanged,  against  the  bitings  ^  j^| 
mad  dog  :  for  any  one  to  bee  free*d  from  the  cough  who  shall  spit  ^^ 
the  mouth  of  a  toad,  letting  her  go  away  alive ;  or  the  halter  wherein 
one  bath  been  hanged,  pnt  about  the  temples  to  help  the  headache.*'     He 
very   properly  deems  all  these  as  **  superstitious  fictions,"    albeit  the 
devil  will  sometimes  make  them  prosper,  to  keep  the  workers  ensnared 
to  hia  service.     There  are  very  many  other  marvellous  histories  in  Am- 
brose Pare,  but  as  they  are  better  suited  to  the  medical  than  the  gesie- 
ral  ear,  they  may  be  passed  over. 

Finally,   1  mentioned  that  I  bad  a  ghost-story,  hitherto  unpublh 
to  tell  about  Guildford,     About  ten  years  ago  my  brother  was  a  ] 
at  the  Grammar- School  in  that  town.     The  boys  bad  been  sitting 
all  night  in  their  bedroom  for  a  frolic,  and,  in  the  early  morning,  one  i 

them,  young  K ,  of  Godalming,  cried  ont,  **  Why  I    1 11   sw<| 

there 's  the  likeness  of  our  old  huntsman  on  hia  grey  horse  going  i   "^ 
the  whitewashed  wallT*     The  rest  of  the  boys  told  him  he  was  1 
and  that  they  had  all  belter  think  about  going  to  sleep.     After  1  ^ 
i  jSu^  a  servant  came  over  from  K 's  family  to  say,  **  that  their  ( 
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buuUmaii  had  been  thrown  from  hia  horse  and  killed,  early  that  morn- 
ring,  wliilst  airing  the  hounds/' 

Leaving  the  reader  to  explaia  this  strange  story,  which  may  he  relied 
upon,  I  put  my  old  books  back  on  their  shelves^  and  lay  aside  my  pen. 
For  it  18  very  late :  the  clock  is  ticking  with  a  ghostly  sound,  as  if  it 
was  about  to  talk,  and  the  furniture  appears  positively  to  be  growing 
alive,  whilst  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  whole  hosts  of  spectres  are  be- 
hind the  window  curtains.  The  candles,  too,  are  burning  with  a  most 
uncomfortable  glare,  and  altogether  I  expect,  if  I  do  not  get  to  bed 
whilst  I  can  hear  somebody  moving  in  the  house,  the  first  thing  that  1 
see  when  1  open  the  door  to  go,  will  be  some  dreadful  apparition  stand- 
ing on  the  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase* 


^ 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HrSTOKY.— AIACAULAY  S  JAiMES 
THE  SECOND.  • 

It  la  DOW  upwards  of  twenty  years — we  should  be  justified  id  saying  a 
clear  quarter  of  a  eentury-**since  the  English  public  were  first  charmed 
and  dazzled  by  Mr,  Macau  lay 'a  articles  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review." 
The  new  style,  so  crisp,  so  brilliant,  struck  everybody  with  surprise  and 
delight.  Even  the  more  thoughtful  critics,  who  refused  to  be  blinded 
by  the  glitter  of  the  manner,  acknowledged  the  fulness  to  redundancy, 
of  the  knowledge  displayed  in  these  papers,  and  the  happy  art  with  which 
the  writer  drew  in  from  various  and  distant  sources  his  rife  stores  of  il- 
lustrative matter.  The  prominent  peculiarity  of  Macaulay*s  prose  can- 
not be  more  accurately  expressed  than  in  the  very  words  in  which  he 
has  himself  described  the  leading  characteristics  of  Milton's  poetry. 
**  The  most  striking  cbaracteriatics  of  the  poetry  of  Milton "  [we  arc 
quoting  from  the  **  Edinburgh  Rovicw,"  of  1825],  **  is  the  extreme  re- 
moteness of  the  associations  by  me^ins  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader. 
Its  eifect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it 
suggests,  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other 
ideas  which  are  connected  with  them-  He  electrifies  the  mind  Ikroi/gh 
conductors* 

This  is,  OF  was,  exactly  Mr*  Macaulay's  prose.  He,  too,  electrified  the  mind 
through  conductora,  and  in  a  much  more  Btartliag  and  oTifrwhelining  way  th&n 
JUiiton.  With  the  poet  there  wm  a  certain  weight  and  formality,  a  grave  and 
sdiolastic  dijfnity  in  the  leartiing  with  whkh  he  lighte<l  up  his  tlieme,  and  in  tite 
wiiy  in  which  he  made  une  of  it:  witli  the  essayist,  it  shut  up  out  of  the  (iurkiivsK 
like  a  rocket;^  and  fetl  over  hi^  page  in  showen  of  man  y«  colon  red  light.  The  viva- 
city,  rariety,  and  frequency  of  MacaulayV  illtiftratiouA  leave  all  ctmipariMm  in  that 
reepect  at  an  immeasurahte  distance  behind.  He  talks  and  writes  i*  sort  td  flitwer 
liBD^iiage,  full  (rf  symlmla  and  images,  and  faniilinr  nn  well  as  remote  nsst  Hint  ions 
which  seem  to  drop  from  him  hy  an  elementary  condition  of  his  geniuit.  Tlie  nn>- 
ment  he  opens  his  mouth  or  puts  his  peii  on  the  piiper,  pearls  begin  to  How. 

A  style  80  lively  and  effective  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purp*tsca  of  the 
Efsayistt  whose  province  it  was  to  bring  out  the  sidient  potnti  of  it  anhject  rapidly, 
to  place  them  in  a  strong  light,  and  to  concentrate  and  vivify,  rather  than  develop 
hji  details.  The  question  which  tnntantly  ocirtirred  to  everybody '<*  mind  on  the 
umoimcement  of  Mr,  Macaulay's  History  of  Engkitd,  woa,  how  will  this  illunii- 


*  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accewion  of  James  II.     By  Thurnaa  Bab* 
ingiou  MocBulay,    VoU.  I,  and  II.     London.     Loiigman  aod  €0, 
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uat«il  manoer  of  writing  fulfil  the  demands  of  timt  serious  and  rigorovu  trniM  who 
is  traditionally  described  An  Phibsapby  teaching  by  example  ? 

Tbe  6rst  two  volitmea  of  the  work  are  before  us^  aiid  they  answer  the  queitioil 
with  a  csompletenesa  which  kavei  nuthing:  more  to  be  aaid  or  doubted  about  Mr, 
MacauJsy^B  qualiticAtions  for  the  respoDsible  tank  he  has  undertaken.  Our  spacei 
un flirt utiately,  is  very  restricted  ;  and  we  must  content  ourg^elves  with  simply  indi* 
eating  the  main  iioiiits  on  whifh  the  i>ermanent  ftiscination  of  this  new  History  (>f 
Englaud  (new  in  maoy  and   in  the  nnj«t  important  sensea)  will  be  found  to  rest. 

It  posiiL'iiiiPs  ah  thrnughout  the  chunn  of  perfect  clearneu.  The  road  is  light4pd 
up  su  briglntly  that<»  however  quickly  we  journey  on,  we  see  int^  every  nook  and 
cranny.  This  lucid  treatraeiit  of  hi*tori<»l  topics  is  of  infinite  vaJue  to  the  reader, 
who  is  not  always  «  ell  i^uuliBetl  to  soke  obtcnritles,  or  to  supply  defects.  It  has 
also  this  advantage^  that,  instead  of  keeping  history  in  an  upper  region  of  cold  and 
lifeless  forms,  it  brings  it  down  to  the  level  of  our  experience  and  our  sympAthtea. 
The  book  ia  full  of  colour  and  movement.  It  awakens  an  inielligenoe  in  the  reader 
which  lies  dormant  throughout  mott  other  modes  of  history,  compoaed  aa  they 
usually  are  of  facts  and  skeletons  of  systems,  instead  of  brge  and  appreciable  trutha 
and  humanities.  This  ia  the  great  distinction  between  this  history  and  oiher  hl»- 
torieS|.  and  it  deserres  special  notice  and  consideration. 

History  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  map  of  lifeless  outlinet.  The  beat  of  all 
historiaiis  hardly  breathed  a  liviug  populaiion  over  the  surface.  Cities,  plaina,  and 
nu^untains,  sieges,  battles,  and  councils  were  merely  the  landmarks  of  erenlSf  md 
reahz43d  to  the  imagination  no  definite  ideas  of  the  vital  struggle,  the  hnnum  iBWJ«it 
tUat  rose  and  fell  through  the  long  ages  of  toil  and  suffering,  sacrifice  and  intrigue, 
progress  and  decay,  represented  on  the  arid  canrat*  In  Mr,  Macau  lay  *t  liiatary, 
pfilitics  and  the  warfare  of  nations,  domestic  and  axtemal,  are  not  deait  with  aa 
the<»retical  abstractions,  or  the  white  bones  of  extinct  spedea,  or  the  dead  tteintfl€ 
ou  old  almauuc.  They  are  called  up  into  the  life,  and  shewn  to  us  warm  and 
pulsing,  surrounded  by  the  costumes,  circumstances,  and  atmosphere  from  whence 
tliey  derived  heat,  shape,  and  cliaracter.  It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  pictu- 
resque combination  of  ccmiemporary  incidents,  this  grouping  o(  heads  and  dieuca, 
this  carrying  of  the  reader  into  the  streets  and  making  him  take  part  in  tlie  popular 
prttcessionsof  the  last  century,  or  the  hurrying  him  away  to  the  camp  at  Htiunslow* 
amongst  the  monk&«  pedlars,  and  orange-girls,  or  the  bringing  him  into  the  houses  of 
people  whose  names  have  hitherto  represented  little  else  to  his  mind  than  stiff 
axioms  or  solemn  ofHces, — it  may  bethotjght  that  all  these^  and  many  other  eqnaily 
dose  familiarities,  wbich  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  wttli  the  austere  muae,  at%  t»nm 
the  trite  phrase,  below  the  dignity  of  history.  But  before  wo  allow  anyhody^ 
right  even  to  dispute  the  assertion,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  eat** 
blished  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  historical  dignity.  If  it  oncaa 
the  shutting  out  of  the  life  of  the  age  depicted,  the  manners,  arts,  and  traditkMM. 
the  motives  as  well  as  the  acu,  the  domestic  and  secret  as  well  as  the  publie  aad 
visible  influences,  the  personal  as  well  aa  the  party  elements^ — ^then  we  bmve  only 
to  lay,  that  the  sooner  this  historical  dignity  is  shut  out  itself  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 

Tbe  ftiyle  of  the  IxHik — reverting  to  the  point  from  whidi  we  started — Ea  edli|«d 
with  Miigul^''  success  to  Uio  variety  <if  subjects  embraced.  In  the  onwanl  naiivtivv 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  judiciously  reduced  his  brilliancy  to  the  quiet  and  sober  natvre 
of  his  materials  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  draw  a  portrait  or  to  paint  a 
scene  that  he  aasumes  the  vivid'  eloquence  and  oriental  splendour  of  im^ery  end 
diction  for  which  his  critical  etiays  are  so  remarkable.  We  thna  get  the  light  aai 
ahftde»  the  agiution  and  repose,  so  essentiftl  to  the  maintenaaee  of  the  intorat  iM«r 
A  eiun^  eforenia  which,  it  ia  antidpocod»  will  oooupT  bo  leas  than  mvob  wtAamm. 

TiM  period  embiaeed  in  the  present  voltunei  (opeiung  with  a  akacdi  of  ou^*  eu^ 
history  Uko  brief  to  be  satisfactory)  auries  us  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Coraaa 
timi  o(  William  and  Mary.  Fortunately  it  includes  that  reign  which,  above  nQ 
other  reigns  in  our  annalt«  Mr.  Macaulay  might  be  expected  to  treet  with  do* 
qiuencv  and  power« — ^tba  reign  which  suooeeded  to  the  Coounon wealth,  and  whi<d^ 
he  hod  already  deicribfd  as  a  time  '*  never  to  be  rccalied  without  a  bittah,  dii 
d^fi  of  MTvittide  without  lomlty,  and  sensuality  without  low ;  of  dwarfiaii  ttkati 
•*■  g%«ulle  Tieea,  the  ponMiise  of  <x»id  hearts  and  narrow  mindf,  the  goUcfli  ago  if 
the  eovardf  the  UgM^  mad  the  slave."  Il'e  were  curioua  to  aeoenain  bow  tar  the 
««inisioa  of  the  horicofi  which  he  looks  out  upon  frocn  thia  mora  amUtioua  ondor* 
lakl^g^  had  Wd  him  to  con^jin  or  modify  his  uriginat  viewi ;  and  we  find  thaiy 
wilhmit  abaadi<ning  his  general  ithdktmriit  against  the  vices  of  the  court  and  tho 
ptttral  depravity  o£  the  age,  he  oaiisgaaei  hia  opinion  of  Qisrles  IL  lie  thinks 
m  «■•  ft  bettor  ki]|g»  although  a  wotm  mA,  than  hIa  &thor  c  aad  out  of  hi*  verj 
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indifference  to  arbftrarv  power,  exctpt  &i  a  meaiu  of  helping  liiiii  to  m  unrestricted 
sweep  of  libertiubm.,  bis  aversioQ  to  tnisineas,  htM  love  of  pleasure,  and  tbe  fiidiities 
of  hu  diitpoftttion^  he  extnirtA  excuses  for  placing  him  in  a  tolerably  farouratile 
light.  This  is  an  histurical  dilemma  which,  in  the  nature  of  thingik,  miiit  alwavs 
remain  open  to  del>ace.  The  monarch  whose  palace  at  Whiiehkll  **  the  imked 
Venus  Brsit  revealed,"  aud  whose  profligate  example  comipted  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people,  ujuat  always  be  regarded  as  the  warst  of  king^  Uy  those  who  discerti  in 
the  morahi  of  a  tmiwu  tlie  best  guarantees  of  its  isecurity  and  happiness  ;  while 
there  will  ever  be  found  a  brge  dass  of  politicians  ready  to  maint-ain  that  the 
highest  crime  which  a  monarch  oin  commit  is  to  trample  on  liherty  of  eotisdence 
and  popular  rights,  and  who  will  hold  up  Charles  I.  to  the  execration  of  posterity, 
as  the  greatest  of  all  royal  delinquents,  Mr.  Wacaulay's  view  of  the  case  appears 
to  he  that  which,  in  progress  of  litne,  will  be  most  likely  to  gather  ihe  largest 
liunitfer  of  adherents.  As  we  become  more  and  more  inatmcted  in  the  TiJue  of 
ratiunal  freedom  and  representative  inBtitiitionS|  we  trtust  see  more  clearly  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  tc^  the  Parliament,  and  the  miseries  to  which  we  should  have 
been  duomed,  had  Charles  I.  succeeded. 

The  sketches  of  men  and  manueri  in  these  voltimes  are  amongst  the  happiest  of 
Mr.  Macmt  lay 'a  writings.     He  here  appears  in  quite  a  new  and  unexpected  cha- 
racter ;  neither  ai  a  critic,  nor  as  ao  historian*  nor  as  a  political  advocate  ;  hut  as 
a  painter  of  street  scenes  and  lutenors,  a  reviver  of  old  costumes,  and  a  gatherer 
of  curious  traditions  concerning  the  habits  and  ways  of  life  of  our  great-grand - 
roothen.     The  chapter  in  which  he  describes  the  state  of  England  in  161)5,  upon 
the  accession  of  James,  is  one  of  the  pleasante&t  pieces  of  wise  antiquarian  gossip 
we  have  for  a  Umg  time  fallen  in  witli.     And  it  is  something  better  than  pleasant 
— It  gives  us  a  back  ground  to  the  historical  picture  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 
in  assisting  us  to  a  correct  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.     It  was 
hardly  uecesstiry  to  apdrigize  for  inierleaving  the  history  of  events  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  theatre  on  which  tbey  were  acted  -  und  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  looking  at  such  events^  not  through  the  medium  of  present 
^^JTumstances  and  associations,  but  tlirough  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  midst 
of  which  ihey  occurred.     Vet  Mr.  Moeaulay  modestly  explains  why  he  considered 
it  desirable  to  step  in  this  way  out  of  the  beaten  and  bounded  high-road      ^*  If  we 
would  study  with  profit,"  he  observes,  ^^  the  history  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  liO 
constantly  oo  our  guard  against  that  deiuston  which  the  welil-known  names  of 
families,  places,  and  offices  naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  Utat  the  coun- 
try of  which  we  read  was  a  very  different  country  from  tJiat  in  which  we  live/'  He 
Ultutrates  this  a  little  farther  on.     **^  Could   the   England  of  I  f>ltA   be,  by  some 
omfical  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  sh*juld  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hun- 
dred, or  one  building  in  ten  thousand.     The  country  gentleman  would  not  reoog* 
nize  his  own  fields.     The  inhabitant  of  the  town   would  not  recognize  his  own 
street*  •  •  2^1  any  thousands  of  square  miles  which  are  now  rich  com  land  and 
meadow,  intersected  by  green  hedgerows,  and   dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant 
country  scuts,  would  appear  as  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens  abandoned  to 
wild  ducks.  We  should  see  straggling  huts,  built  of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch, 
where  we  now  see  manufacturing  towns  and  seaports  renowned  to  tlie  farthest 
ends  of  the  worid.     The  capital  itself  would  shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  ex- 
ceeding tliooe  of  its  pr^ent  suburb  on  the  south  of  the  Thames.     Not  less  strango 
Co  us  would   be  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  furniture  and  Uie  equi- 
pages, the  interior  of  the  shops  and  dwelliiigs,     Such  a  change  in  tlie  state  of  a 
nation  teems  to  be,  at  least,  as  well  entitled  to  the  notice  of  an  historian  as  any 
change  of  the  dynasty  or  of  the  ministry/'     The  way  in  which  Mr,  Ma<»ulay 
iHrndicates  this  new  but  very  important  department  of  history «  will  be  esteemed 
amongst  his  most  suoi-essful   literary  efforts.     His  sketches  of  country  towns, 
watering  places,  itage-coaches^  education,  manufactures,  the  arts,  &Ch.  bring  the 
England  of  the  Liiter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  us  in  a  series  of  out- 
lines which  cnnnot  be  ejcceeded  in  graphic  power  and  fidelity,     if  is  portraits  are 
equally  remarkable  for  breadth  and  distinctness. 

But  we  must  not  run  into  details.  If  the  remainder  of  tliis  work  sustain,  as  no 
doiiht  it  will,  the  promise  of  the  commencement,  no  puhlication  of  its  class  has  ever 
acqiiireil  the  popularity  which  this  History  cannot  fail  to  secure.  To  high  descrip- 
tive talents  it  unites  nound  sense  and  profound  learning;  and  we  should  fait  in* 
fitiiiely  short  of  its  merits,  were  we  to  say  that  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  fairy  tale. 
Its  tnterest  is  loftier  and  more  absorbing.  The  poetical  lures  of  tlie  most  cxrititig 
romance  are  not  half  so  seductive  as  tlie  realities  of  this  new  ^*  History  of  Kng. 
laud." 
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Nasology;   or,  Hints  towards  a  Classification  of  Noses.     By  Edwin 
Warwick.     London.     Richard  Bentley* 

Coleridge  used  to  leU  ft  story,  tbat  when  he  wiu  a  youtiff  num,  and  a  red-hot  t»* 
piiblican,  a  ftpy  was  &et  upon  hh  actio<ns.  Seated  in  a  field  one  day  with  a  frieod, 
he  began  to  disccfurse  upon  the  doctrine*  of  Spinosa,  when  the  government  ag«ut| 
behind  a  contiguous  tree,  who  was  furuishcd  witJi  an  immense  tijual  promontory, 
thmight  that  the  poet  on  every  repetition  of  the  name  of  the  philosopher,  said,  "  I 
spy  iiosey/^  and  accordingly  took  away  himself  and  his  treacherous  member  with 
precipitation* 

It  strikes  us  that  this  story  must  bare  dwelt  ia  the  mind  of  3fr.  Warwick  dQ 
philoHOphy  and  noses  seemed  to  him  no  such  absurd  conjunctvon,  and  tliai  th«  one 
might  very  litly  be  illiistrated  by  the  other* 

Howerer  this  may  be,  he  has  given  us  a  work  of  »o  much  whim  and  hnmour  and 
•erious  and  tngenioo*  speculation,  and  on  such  a  theme,  that  it  is  one  of  the  mmt 
ori^nal  books  that  ever  fell  under  our  observation*  Laughing,  when  he  would  bare 
us  It  ia  imposaible  to  resist ;  but  sometimes,  when  be  would  not  have  ui  do  •<>)  we 
feel  in  the  predicament  describedi  by  the  poet—' 

'*  To  laugh  were  want  of  decency  and  grace. 
But  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face.'* 

Let  the  reader  just  imagine  the  drift  of  a  chapter,  entitled  "  How  to  get  *  op- 
tative nose/'  He  would  not  guess  it  in  f*  a  month  of  Sundays,"'  neither  shall  we 
enlighten  him.  Only  thia  we  wi!l  say,— if,  after  mc<litatlng  upon  that  matter  for  e 
considerable  period^  he  looks  in  the  gta^is  am!  doefi  not  find  the  feature  he  fridts 
himself  upiui  c^onsiderably  altered  for  the  l>etter  or  worse,  there  is  no  truth  in  oof 
author's  theory.  We  could  wish  to  have  seen  amongst  the  portraits  with  which  Mr, 
Warwick  has  adorned  his  work,  a  profile  of  Ovid.  That  poet,  we  all  know,  re- 
joiced in  a  remarkable  nose,  and  it  would  have  been  a  cxirious  speculatiun,  whether  bJt 
poetical  cogitations  did  not  materially  affect  the  shape  and  siae  of  it — whether,  in 
other  words,  tliat  fact — could  it  be  proved  one — would  uot  be  the  moat  extraordi- 
nary of  Ov'idi^a  metamorphosei*  Again^  since  Cervantes  constatuly  writes  to  a 
philusophical  spirit,  and  ha*  a  purpose  in  what  appear  to  be  the  merest  trifles — what 
sort  of  a  nose  was  it  (we  speak  not  of  ita  length)  worn  by  the  squire  of  the  Bachder 
!Sam()sou  Carasco*  which  so  terrified  Sancho  Panza  ? 

But  to  be  serious — ^if  ienousness  can  be  maintained  when  ipeekiJig  of  this  work 
— it  ia  one  of  the  pleasantest  *•  attempts  at  cla«si6cation  "we  ever  lead.  The  fun 
of  the  thing  is  capital ;  but  there  are  matters  in  it  to  suggest  reflectioii  and  eveo  to 
iucite  to  inquiry, 
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Forty  Days  in  the  Deiert  on  the  Track  of  the  Israelites.     London, 
Hall  and  Co. 


The 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
are  exquisite,  and  the  **  getting  up  **  is  superb. 

Let  the  anthor  say  a  few  words  for  himself.  ^^  The  East  must  ever  be  the 
of  the  imftgiuiition,  being,  as  it  is,  the  seat  of  early  fable  and  history  ;  ilie  liirlh^ 
[dace  of  art,  science*  and  poetrj' ;  the  cradle  of  our  religion  ;  and  there  also,  to  add 
to  its  interest,  ttilL  sun'ive  unchanged,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  maniKu^  feelingi, 
and  usages,  such  as  are  described  in  our  very  earliest  records/* 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  distinct  and  graphic  pen  and  peocsl 
sketches  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Mount  ^inai,  dwelhng  partiot- 
larly  upun  the  beautiful  oasis  of  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  neighliouring  mountaiii,  the 
Serbal,  wbich  has  been  confidently  prr>nriunced  by  Lepsius,  and  other  learned  nMOif 
to  be  the  real  Sinai.  The  work  also  embraces  notious  of  the  convent  of  St,  Ceth*- 
rine.  Mount  Hor^  and  that  extraordinary  city  of  the  Edomitea,  Petnu 

In  mi  irreverent  spirit  did  our  author  enter  upon  his  journey;  and  the  letwd  laad 
thniugh  which  he  passed  evidently  ao  impressed  his  imaginatiom,  and  entered  into 
bis  Si.ml,  thnt  his  descriptions  are  as  picturesque  as  the  beautiful  illustrations  that 
'  them.    And  for  pictorial  effect,  what  scenes  could  be  more  ' 
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or  mora  various  ?  Well  in  h  said, — «  Tlie  hakiiig  placet  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Gioiintain  of  ibe  law  giving^  die  COMta  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  wonderful  rfx:k  8ic«iiery 
and  e^ccairated  templpii  iiod  Comb*  of  Petrai,  tonibiiiG  xo  present  a  wild  and  ain^^br 
variety  for  illustnitiuiu" 

At  the  condusioii  iif  the  volume  the  anthtir  gives  a  desLTjption  of  Cairo  wliicli^ 
we  thinkj  is  the  liveliest  ihat  baa  yet  btgen  prefteuti»d*  The  %vork,  in  ail  n^[»ectft,  it 
entitled  to  no  common  ahare  of  prajie. 

A  Three  Years*  Cruize  m  the  Mozambique  Channel  for  die  Siippres- 
sion   of  the  Slave  Trade.     By  LieulenanI  Baroard.  London. 
Richard  Benlley, 

liOrd  Dcnman  mtiy  write  his  pamphlet  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  fondly  contend 
thai  the  British  government  (for  it  is  little  aided  by  the  other  CA>ntracti!ig  powers) 
will  at  lleogth  abolish  the  SLuve-trade  ;  but  there  ia  tE)o  much  reaaion  tu  bL4ieve  that 
no  i&muil  amount  of  the  national  money,  and  a  great  many  liret»  of  our  countrymen 
are  annually  sacrificed  in  the  philanthropic  experiment.  If  the  ^lave^trade  has 
been  somewhat  dimiulnbed^  the  horrom  of  the  middle  passage  have  been  frightfully 
aggravated.  Lieutenant  Barnard  dtjes  not  discuss,  nay,  he  tcarcely  enters  upon 
the  question  ;  but  he  lays  before  us  such  facts  as 

'^^  Go  together  with  the  other  proofs, 
And  do  demonstrmte  thickly.*' 

But  hh  work  is  not  made  up  of  ihe!»e  frightful  perelations.  The  book  ia  the  life  of 
a  sailor  for  three  year»  under  very  peculiar  and  exdting  cijtninistaDcea,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  true,  bonestj  sailor*like  fashion,  ih>  that  it  is  as  interesting  as  our  best  naval 
romances*  Having  true  things  to  tell,  and  often,  things  that,  however  told,  must 
rivet  attention,  be  sometimes  rises  into  a  natural  eloquence.  For  instance,  in  the 
pasjvage  of  the  breaker* — '*  There  was  a  crash^  a  crj^,  and  in  an  iustant  we  were 
struggling  with  the  breakers,  and  never  were  men  rescued  from  a  more  hopeless 
situation.  ,  «  ,  .  AU  iejes  were  fixed  on  the  barge  close  to  ns,  and  apprcmching  rapidly ^ 
hilt  every  ntiw  and  then  hid  by  the  overhanging  creat  of  a  wave  which  ingulfed  us 
a  second  aftf  rwards.  l^hc  was  almost  within  our  reach,  when  a  furiuus  breaker 
swept  her  past  us  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  burlefl  us  for  scime  seconds. 
I/ote  plainly  I  mw  the/nce*  of  ail  in  tfie  Oarge^  a*  they  passed  us,  pale  as  deaths  their 
eyes  straimng  with  eager  anxiety  !  ** 

VVe  have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  full  of  adventure  |  for  the  author  is  not  a  phi. 
losopher,  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  twaddler ;  but  tells  us  what  he  has  seen,  and  known 
and  felt,  like  a  good,  honesty  manly,  and  withal  gcntlematily  fellow. 


The  Arts  of  Painting  iti  Oil,  Miniature,  Mosaic,  and  on  Glass  ;  of 
Gilding,  Dyeing,  and  the  Preparation  of  Colours  and  Artificial 
Gems.  By  Mrs.  Merrifield*  Two  Vols.  London,  John 
M  urray. 

In  the  autumn  of  18^.^«  Bfrs.  Merrilield  was  commissioned  by  the  Government 
to  pp«ici."ed  to  ttie  North  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  MSS.  relative  tn  the 
technical  part  of  puinting,  with  a  view  princnpally  of  ascertaining  the  processes  and 
methods  of  oil-painting  adopted  by  the  Italians.  The  authoress  was  also  instructed 
generally  to  endeavour  to  procure  traditional  and  practical  information  on  this  sub- 
ject from  other  sourt^cs. 

The  dtitiea  of  this  C4>romission  were  entered  upon  by  Mrs.  Merrifield  with  the  ut- 
moat  xealf  for  the  occupation  was  one  of  all  otliers  the  most  congenial  to  her  incli- 
nations, and  the  result  is  the  publication  of  several  AISS. — Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  (all  of  which  are  translated)  ^  of  the  utmost  practical  value  and  ini- 
jKirtaiice. 

This  is  a  work  that  may  most  profitably  be  studied,  not  only  by  the  aspirant  ttj 
the  tnumphs  of  high  art,  but  by  him  who  diligently  pursues  tlie  inferior  branches 
of  painting,  and  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  dyeing,  gilding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  gems. 

Nor  is*  this  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  most  curious  matter,  which  will  be  in- 
teresting to  everybody,  and  suggest  or  incite  to  further  inquires.  Tbis  our  readers 
will  at  once  believe,  when  we  remind  them  that  the  work  is  the  production  of  a 
I  lady,  and  when  we  tell  them  that  it  wajj  the  well-known  addktkni  of  ftlrs.  Mcrri- 
fi«fld  to  such  inquiries  that  prompted  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  olFer  her  the  commissioiu 
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Memotr  of  Montague  Sunlej.   A.R.S.A.     By   the  Rev,  D.  T.  K. 
Drummond.     London.     Hamilton^  Adamc,  and  Co. 

M  T.  Stanler  was  bom  at  Dundee  In  1  OC»sl.  Early  in  life  he  aiteted  the  theatrical 
pmfrssion,  wbkh,  at  recently  as  llOSi  he  quitted  frocn  canadentioiu  motiYee.  He 
thi^n  deroted  himfelf  to  teechiD|E  ekvucioci,  but  mofe  particularly  to  painting,  for 
which  he  had  in  youth  indicated  talenta^  and  he  attained  some  nceJIence  in  land- 
lOaM  Minting. 
j  lie  has  lefk  b^ind  htm  a  few  literary  dfuafens,  thoogfa  of  no  very  high  order, 
HMNH  of  which  are  oootained  in  the  preaent  vdume.  Mr  Stanley  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  change  in  his  career.  His  private  worth  seems  to  hare  been  very  great. 
The  reverend  author  had  access  to  all  the  requisite  materials  for  his  work -^to'pH rate 
il{arl«rs  unci  tetters.  His  btugrsphy^  however,  does  not  possess  any  share  of  public  [m* 
piiftAUrer  indeed,  but  for  the  d rciunatance  of  Mr.  Sstanley  having  abandoned  die 
Mtnf^  as  All  tinrtghtwnis  pnnnit,  ii  i*  probable  that  this  mi-moir  would  nip\vr  have 
Kt'T»  jmlili»h«Hl.  This  Itfta  difordctt  *i^>}»e  f<»r  n-markt  which,  however  well  intended^ 
uill    It  !tv:i5i  to  lIil*  irrexiTeiit,  s4%'our  of  prosJneas. 
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The  Lancashire  Witches:    a  Romance  of  Pendle  Forest.     By  W. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq,     Three  Vols.     Colburti* 

Silent  far  some  time,  Mt.  At  as  worth  has  tgain  appeared  in  the  realms  of  ficitou^ 
giving  Miiisfactory  proof,  in  tlie  freshness  and  rigour  of  the  present  work^  that 
nutbin^  of  hit  former  akiU  ii  abated.  We  6ijd,  oti  the  contrury,  in  **  The  L:inca- 
shire  Witchet,"  the  ftame  itirring  interest,  the  iame  powerful  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  «ame  glowing  beauty  of  description,  with  which  we  have  been 
ciiarmed  in  hia  best  productionti.  ^^  Rookwood  "  contains  nothing  more  itartlin^, 
•*Crichton**  nothing  more  picturesque,  "  Jack  Sheppard  *'  nothinir  more  dramatic, 
than  this  romance  of  Fendle  Forest.  Mr.  Aintworth'a  treatment  of  the  tubject  i»  ai 
masterly  na  his  conception  of  it  is  bold  and  originaK  lie  j^r&pples  at  once  with  the 
^eat  difficulty  which  preiented  iiself  Ut  wht>ever  would  choose  such  a  theme,  and 
nnfalteri  ngly  achieves  his  end.  The  succeftsfni  employment  of  preternatural  agency 
in  of  all  tasks  the  most  difficult  U>  the  writer  of  fiction  ;  but  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has 
succeeded,  **  The  Lancashire  Witches  '*  triumphantly  witnesses.  For  the  illustra' 
tion  uf  his  purpose,  he  has  selected  two  periods,  the  first  the  necessary  forerunner  of 
the  one  that  follows.  These  periods  are  the  times  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  James 
the  First ;  the  former,  wild  and  gloomy  as  the  anuals  of  that  bloody  reign, — the 
tatter  a  chequered  scene  of  pleasure  and  pata^  of  hohday  mirth  and  superstitious 
cruelty,  of  J^lay-day  games  and  forest  sports,  of  witches,  salibats,  the  stake,  and 
the  ineri table  flames.  The  memomble  religious  insurrection  of  153G,  known  in 
history  as  '*^  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  which,  amongst  other  events,  led  to  the 
exeaition  of  Abbt>t  Poslew  and  the  suppression  of  VVhai ley  Abbey,  furnish  the 
groundwork  of  the  introduction  to'*  The  Lancashire  Witches  /'  while  the  violent 
feeltng  which  was  kindled  throughout  the  country  against  witchcraft,  by  the  roya! 
and  p«dautic  author  of  the  ^*  Detuonologie/*  supplied  themoUre  which  pervades  the 
main  body  of  the  rotsance.  It  would  be  be«ide  our  purpose,  as  tt  would  exceed  our 
limits,  tit  give  even  a  brief  annlysis  of  the  story  j  neither  should  we  he  doing  justtce 
to  Af  r.  Ainsworth  to  indicate  by  a  faint  outline  the  picture  which  he  has  composed 
with  so  much  skill,  6lled  in  so  carefully,  and  painted  in  such  vivid  colours,  ^ome 
peculiarities,  however,  we  may  notice,  and  these  are,  the  fidelity  of  bis  h>cai  de- 
scriptions, hii  historicJil  and  antiquarian  accuracy,  and  the  singular  facility  with 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  master  of  a  dialect  as  new  to  us  us  the  occasional 
employment  of  it  is  serviceable  in  marking  the  difference  of  grades.  Like  the  dia- 
Itfct  of  Chaucer,  or  that  which  Scott  made  familiar  to  tlie  English  publiC;^  the 
di^cutty  it  presents  is  only  to  the  eye  while  the  use  of  it  is  eminently  picrurest^ueH, 
atid  imparts  an  air  of  tnith,  which  a  more  refined  style  would  have  failed  to  produce. 
Another  point  we  must  tnudi  upon,  and  that  is  the  variety  that  abounds  in  these 
pages;  at  one  moment  exciting  laughter  by  the  breadth  of  mimoiir  of  its  comedy  ; 
at  another  calling  up  tears  at  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  the  tender  passages  ;  and 
again  awakening  emotions  of  terror  at  the  fearful  interest  with  which  the  tmgic 
actors  in  the  drama  are  surroiiuded.  It  is  frequently  said  of  a  clever  novel  that 
<^  it  is  impossible,  once  hoving  begun  it,  to  lay  it  down  ;'*  with  respect  to  **  The 
Lancashire  Witches,**  our  own  impression  is  that  he  who  hns  once  taken  it  up  irill 
sutler  no  interruption  in  reading  it,  from  ti lie-page  to  colophon. 


Martin  Toutrond,  b  Frenchman  in  London  in  I80L     Benlley. 

This  amusing  volume,  the  appearance  of  which  at  this  cheerful  seoMitn  is  so 
djpropoi,  exhibits  with  considerable  graphic  power  those  whimsical  traits  of  national 
character  distinctive  of  tlie  two  countries,  which  come  out  in  bn»ad  and  ludicrous 
relief  when  assfxriated  and  conirastefl  together.  From  the  skill  with  which 
tins  double  mirror  is  applied,  we  think  we  can  detect  the  quiet  humour  of  an 
author  who  has  long  enjoyed  with  the  public  a  high  reputation  in  this  kind  of 
literature.  But  whoever  he  may  l>e,  he  has  narrated  in  these  pages  with  ext^uisite 
relish  the  odd  mistakes  and  droll  dijiasters  incident  t<i  a  Frenchmiin's  first  visit  to 
EngtancI ;  and  this  he  has  done  in  a  spirit  of  fuirnes-s  and  truth  that  must  he  use- 
ful to  all  his  render*..  There  is  a  species  of  mild  insanity,  called  **  blue  devils/* 
ilie  only  true  cure  for  wliich  (**  none  other  is  genuine")  is  the  stirouhint  of  hmghter. 
Let  all  who  are  luhiiuring  under  this  aHlietioii  procure  ^*  Miirtin  Touirond/' and 
if  he  dc»e8  not  speedily  cxon-iM^  the  foul  fiend,  we  are  no  prttpliet.  Wc  dihould  add, 
that  the  humorous  pjiiits  of  the  book,  both  in  character  and  incident,  are  well 
»iiitaiiied  by  the  illustrations. 
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«m^  VM  ■MfTiiii  t#  Ac  Iji^  FfxMBB  Hflvsni,  wha^  ■■MJWiiiiiif  in  oUuAif^  m 
Mmam  h^im  k^  ^fiinl  Carr,  E«ri  cf  tii—iipT;  th*  frwoni* td  Juom  L» «ii4 
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T Trfni  n|Mr  i^i  iliMgi^MJ  T^ — '  —  ~  -  '-^— *  -^'    |  "  ■"-— ■  *"  *>--  oouatry, 

ktl^-  i^  kairi  ^7  tbe  i^M  ifa  kti  Iwt  kcr  iipuftion  Mi  wdt,  ui4  wham  the 

Fnttbcr,  Su^  Wm^  KMfly»>  fint  £»1  «<^  BafilRuy,  tbe  brother  ol  Lettin 
KBailji,BuxMaii»ter«rtli«ia&aoaA«ife^SoBicrMt.  The  ConaMs  of  Bm- 
InnrpoMMed  tt  linle  rirtiM  as  the  Couadmi  of  Soncnei,  and  almost  immediatclj 
mHtr  the  death  of  her  lord,  married  Lord  Taux. 

Kov,  Lettice  Knollyv  surriTed  all  theae  erenta.    Her  fir»t  huiband,  grav^y  «!«-> 
peetfli  of  beto|p  pioboiusd  bj  her  Mcond,  wh^xn  the  h^iMif  b  pippiaed  lo  haire  puj. 
•ooed ;  her  thinl  faashaod  and  her  ton  dying  under  the  haodt  oi  the  cxecuuotirr ; 
htr  dao^iter.  Lady  Rich,  haTing  lored  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  maldiig  aceuKatiimi 
(0oly  too  true)  a^nit  liendf,  to  get  releaeed  frooi  her  husband,  that  the  mi^ht 
WPmrrf  Montjoy,  who  died  within  thm  months  afherwards  ;  her  grandson  fthune- 
fi^y  wronged  by  a  woman  conrict^  of  murder  ;  her  brother**  nuniage  with  tbe 
giiter  of  her  qu»adam  grand-daughter— alJ  th^se  ctrciimrtaneei  had  Lettioe  KnoP— ^ 
CO  reflect  upon.     Had  the  lived  a  few  year*  longer,  the  Banbury  ca»c^  one  of  tho  ' 
i;rmngest  that  was  erer  made  public^  might  hare  been  added  to  her  meditations* 
Thi«  volume  oontaiiiR  occurrences  and  combinationa  of  so  extraordinary  a  cliane* j 
that  the  most  daring  experimenter  on  fiction  would  shrink  from  portraying  thdr  I 
i.    The  second  rolume  is  not  inferior  to  the  first  in  interest  of  a  &tmiliir  kludff 
]  we  await  tbe  oil»er  volumes  in  anxious  expecutiun,  for  no  man  is  better  ♦ersei  i 
iKli  tart  of  knowledge  than  Mr.  Craik^  and  very  few  are  able  to  present  it  ia  A^ 
c  fonn. 
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We  miiat  flnJ  n  littli*  fanlt,  aft4?r  all.  Rlr.  Craik  knows  perfectly  well,  and  lelb 
us  ftilly,  what  a  wr^fili  wha  Leicester  -  t>iit  the  reading  of  his  will  iiffet'ttt  Kim,  imd 
He  exclarras,  **  Aior  Leicester  !  hh  impi)«aible  to  rend  what  lie  has  tlitis  written 
\TithoiJt  dwp  pity  fnr  liim  nfter  &11.  Whatever  he  had  dantN  whatever  he  hjid  h«hen, 
here  was  at  laat  the  end   come  to  alt  his  greatiiesa,  and  to  all  the  craft   <ir  vrlme 

whereby  he  had  climbed  i>r  fltiwii  bo  hijfh,  and  so  long  kept  hh  pride  of  plnce 

He  wa«  at  the  worst,  like  ev*ery  other  hunian  being,  far  from  being  all  bad.  If  he 
had  committed  all  or  any  of  the  darker  deeds  thtiC  have  been  Inid  to  his  charge,  he 
hitd  the  henvier  burden  to  bear  *  *' 

Now,  an  indulgence  in  this  exoeas  of  human  chart ty  would  go  far  at  last  to 
make  ns  all  ciinfound  the  distinction  between  good  and  eviL  **  Poor  Leicrater  I  " 
Unfortmmte  Thurtell  t  Unhappy  Mrs.  Brownrigg  !   Mlntakeri  Corderl 

]Wr.  Craik  telk  u»  that  when  the  famoii*  revek  of  Kenilworth  took  place,  in 
July  lf>7&,  I/4dcester  had  ecmceived  a  stronger  hoj>e  than  ever  of  raarryiug  Queeu 
Elizabeth,  although  a  connexion  between  him  and  Lady  Essex  subsisted  at  that 
time,  and  wandal  had  Ijegun  to  talk  of  hia  mtimacy  with  Lady  Sheffield.  Our 
anthor  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  Let  pot:try  of  matchkit  and  immortal  beauty  vhew 
forth  what  eniiued  :^ 

"  That  very  time  I  saw  (hnt  tlioti  cotildsc  not) 

Flying  between  the  C4»ld  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  armed.     A  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west. 

And  hxwed  a  lore-shnft  smartly  (row.  hii  bow, 

A»  tt  should  pien^  a  hundred  thousand  hearts, 

IJnt  1  might  see  young  Cupid  *  fiery  shafts 

Qtienched  in  the  chaste  tieam^  of  the  watery  moon  ; 

AimI  the  imperial  votaresii  |>assed  on 

III  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

Vet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  iifMin  a  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-whtte  i  now  pnrple  with  LoTe*i  womnd. 

And  maidenv  call  it  Love  in  IfUetiegu,* 
"  No  reader,  I  will  venture  swiy,  who  shall  come  to  the  perusal  of  Mr,  Halpin's 
most  ingenJmi*  eisay,  *  Oberon^s  Vi*ion  in  the  Midsummer  Ni|Tlu's  Dream, '  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  with  Lylie**  *  Endymion,"  with  a  mind  (rati)  from  prepos- 
a^ftsioiiy  and  a  knowledge  of  the  time  sufliciently  familiar  to  enable  him  to  follow 
the  deduction  with  a  full  undpr»tandmg  and  rec^illection  of  its  several  parts,  and 
of  their  bearing  upon  one  another,  will  retain  any  doubt  that  the  pecret  meaning  of 
those  lines  ha*  now  been  discovered — ihat  Cupid  is  Ijcic^ster,  that  the  Moon  and 
the  Vestal  typify  Elizabeth,  that  the  Earth  is  the  Lady  Sbeffield^  and  the  little 
Western  Flower  the  Countess  of  Essex.** 

AVe  should  be  glad  to  read  Mr.  Halpin^s  ingenious  essay,  "printed  for  the  Shakn- 
pefire  Society,  184!i,"  as  Mr,  Craik  tells  us  in  a  note,  tt  is  a  curiosity  worthy  of 
preservation  by  that  Society,  for  the  Kenilworth  revels,  tlie  sentimental  paifsages  in 
which  are  asserted  to  have  been  thus  commemomted  by  the  poet,  took  place  when 
he  was  eleven  veam  and  three  moniha  &ld  !     Shakspcare  having  been  born  in  April, 

iri(f4, 

HaJf-on-honr*'*  research — for  dates  are  important  in  these  matters— wonld  have 
«avefl  fVIr.  Halpin  some  trouble.  His  only  consolation  under  the  »ense  of  his  mis- 
take is,  tliat  Shakspeare  was  not,  as  he  would  have  made  him  out  to  be,  such  a 
gooae  as  to  have  framed  the  ittupid  allegory  be  attributes  to  him. 

The  Czftf,  hi8  Court  and  People;    a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Russia, 
Norway^  and  Sweden  in  1846-7,     By  John  S.  Maxwell 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  here  presented  u§  with  an  unpretending  volume,  full  of  infor- 
mation (brought  down  to  a  recent  period)  of  the  Ruv^ian  Empire,  interspersed 
with  entertaining  anecdMe  and  incident*  by  the  way.  The  pictures  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moffoow,  of  Kaaan  and  Nischnei-Novogorod,  are  very  interesting.  While 
our  traveller  waaat  Kasan,  a  terrific  fire  took  place»  which  he  has  very  graphically 
iiescriJ>ed;  and  h©  plaoM  vividly  l»efore  us  the  motley  assembly  at  the  fair  at 
Niscbnei-  Novogorod.  Nor  otight  the  sketches  of  Norway  and  Sweden  to  be  passed 
over  without  remark,  nor  the  melancholy  picture  of  PolamL  Tho  work  la 
•specially  valuable,  as  containing  the  latest  account  of  the  important  Empire  of 
the  Cair.    It  forms  the  fifth  Number  of  **  BentleyV  Cabinet  Library/* 
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Warwick's  N««jfoEy.-^Porly  D»y»  in  the  De*ert  ou  ihe  Track  of  the  Ii»rjielU«Ji. —  Birnarti** 
Thrt-e  Ve»r»'  Cruiic  In  ilii*  M«»«mbn4ac  Clijitiitiel  for  the  Sup|)reaiiiiii  of  ihe  Sljiv«  Ti mle. 
—  MerrllVeld'i  Art>  of  Piltitkr^K  la  Oil,  MtuiAtiin.%  M(;»»ak„  ami  '<n.  Ckt*. — CnnicUo'i 
Clarji  F^iiv. — Shaw'i  0«illlu>e«  af  Englinh  Liferiilart. —  Dnjntinaml'a  Mi^moir  of  MuuUy;<ai' 
SUnrcyj  A.R.S.A. — Ainiwonk*!  LiiDca'>bire  W  Itch  c*.— If  art  in  Tontrnivtl,  «  Frcnchiiiaii 
in  Loadoa  In  1A3I. — The  RoinJiaci'  of  ibe  Pt^«ra;e.— Maiwed'a  C^r,  his  Court  40fl 
People. — Tyoilale'i  lilavd  of  Sardinia.— W ilk IuioaV  DalniKtU  aod  MoQtenv£ro, — Gealc*! 
Nol«t  or  1  Two  Yeiri'  R««Ulenc«  in  tuly. 


NOTE  TO  "WAYSIDE  PICTURES.' 


•^'  Wr  have  been  fsroared  with  a  tetter  from  Jersey,  in  which  the  writer, 
W*  H^  tmdflrtakai  to  correct  tome  errors  mrhich  he  uys  he  Has  detected  in  the  last 
— JH  of  **  Wmjmim  FktarvL"  The  author  of  thoie  tketcbes  must  decline  the 
gimAmmn\  humor.  Mid  rastrict  himself  to  his  facu. 

W.  H.  Mjs,  that  the  iood'.fitttt  mmI  dfkes  roand  Mont  Dol  tn  Brittany,  and 
l^iir  lacal  aitminnrntiirn  aad  gmtrdtawthip,  described  in  '^  Wayside  Picture^"  aie 
■■fwielf  cvaatnres  of  Um  writerV  imagiiiAtioii "  In  the  '*>  Ooide  Pittoresque/*  a 
wmk  got  «p  vtth  gnat  cam  and  dUbovmtiofli^  there  is  the  fotlowiog  account  of  theie 
i— iiitiiy  djkea: — *^C*tU  a  Chdteau-Richeuz  que  commencent  les  diffties  de  Dol 
^  a*teadevt  depn  tnniletl-Richeiix  jasqu*au  paj  au  Bofuf^  en  Ra^sur-Coiie- 
ttM,  c'cA-a^din  ntr  rngfrnm  d'enriran  ^  a  27  kilometres.  Ces  digues  ont  6t^ 
biMB  ioM  rjwtmtiaa  de  inCaniei  les  propri6t^  contenues  dans  un  certain  rayoii, 
fae  t\m  iifeBa  modrnwrn^  4m  uaondations  qui  pourraient  aToir  lieu  a  certaines  ^po- 
fnea  de  raiui^  «C  lots  de  quelfaei  fortes  mar^.  EUes  sent  la  propn6t^  et  Toar- 
rag^  de  tons  «eax  ^  fwmiitnt  dam  Fendare,  lesqnels  ont  M  autoris^  par  ]« 
g&mwmrn&mtnt  a  w  r^msir  en  sfrislinm  ei  a  former  un  petit  £tat  a  ]>art  rdatire. 
■MMI  d  nubdaklimtion.  et  auz  i^gJemwiti  quells  jugeraient  a  propoa  de  faire  dans 
nBldffiid»  IMM.  Les  marait  endavls  e'tendant  deptiis  Chiteau-neof  jnsqa*auprr« 
d»  VmtUmwam,  Dol  se  troaTe  ^tie  le  point  central,  et  rassenibl6e  des  di|pie»  s'y 
r^imit  one  fois  par  an,  a  Teffet  de  roter  le  budget  de  Pann^e,  d 'accepter  ou  de  r». 
j^ter  Tex^cnCMm  des  tra^vix  pevipoida  dans  1  ut^r^t  g«n^rml/'  The  same  autlio- 
rity*  after  speaking  of  the  bridges  over  the  dykes,  thus  refers  to  the  flood-gates  : — 
<^«  L*on  a  prati^n^  sons  lei  v«p4tea  de  oea  poRU  des  portes  faites  de  maniere  k  ce  <|ae 
le  mer,  en  arrirant,  lea  ferme  et  oppose  ainsi  a  elle-meme  un  obstacle  qu'elte  ne 
petit  firanchir  ;  lorsqn'elle  est  retir^,  la  force  de  Teau  dmice,  reteou  derrierc,  lea 
^Idiict  de  s'onrrir  et  de  lui  lirrer  on  paisaffe  6ur  la  ^re.** 

Mont  I>oU  says  W.  H.,  ^*  is  not  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  literally  or  figura- 
tirely  cat  off  friim  the  mainland  and  conrerted  into  an  island ;  in  fact,  the  sea* 
iliore  is  some  miles  distant  from  it,*^ 

**  Le  Mont  Dol,*'  sap  the  *"  Guide  Pittoretqne,^*  *♦  domine  le  marais^  et  s'deve 
i  une  haiiteur  flOii«ddimhle  ;  il  a  enTinm  nne  demi-lieue  de  tour  4  la  base^  et  for* 
nftit  une  ils  ptihdaiit  q^  dutm  rinvaaion  de  la  mer/* 

^  T1i«  «idf  boQdlqg  otl  Mont  Dd,^  lays  W,  H.,  ^^  is  the  tele^^raph  ;  it  is  other^ 
wbt  potlbetly  hara.**  <^A  church  crowns  the  rock,"  says  Bliss  Costello^  ''  which  is 
all  thai  remains  of  the  oaee  celeliraied  monastery."  "  Aloot  Dol,"  says  the 
*«  Qiiide  Pittoresque,"  "  is  a  bourg  of  one  thousand  dght-hundred  and  ^ty-four 
inhabitants." 

W.  H,  thinks  that  an  indignity  hai  becia  east  upon  St.  Servan,  in  speaking  of  it 
at  a  fanbonrg  of  St.  Malo*  "  Faubonrg  Indeed  !  **  says  W.  H.  *'  Saint  Senran," 
tayt  the  ^  Guide  Pittoresqae,**  *'  est  la  partie  continenule  d'une  rille  dont  Saint 
Mtlo  est  la  partia  insulaire.  La  premiere  a  pendant  long-temps  ft^  regards 
enmme  im  f*ulwir|if  de  la  seconde,"  Ac.  '*  Su  Sexran,"  says  M*Culloch  in  his 
•*  0^ii|rraphica]  Dictionary,"  "  is  a  town  and  seaport  immediately  behind  St.  Malo^ 
of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  the  continental  suburb,  though  comprised  in  a 
distinct  commune.*' 

Tbe  floating  dock  or  basin  at  St.  Male,  of  which  W,  H.  appears  never  to  hate 
heard*  was  undertaken  under  a  resolution  of  the  French  Chamber  in  18341  W. 
II,  (s  surprised  that,  residinjr  many  years  on  the  spot,  he  shonU  \ye  unacquainted 
irflb  the  local  facU  stated  in  the  **  \l  ayside  Pictures."  He  need  not  be  jturpnsed. 
II IN  rase  ii  luit  an  unciimmon  one.  Every  intelligent  traTelh^r  has  oliserved  the  ex-> 
g^ririihiary  i^nomnce  sometimes  exhibitcf)  by  English  residents  abroad  of  thif^ 
toiually  Iran  spiring  and  shaping  ihemselves  into  facts  under  their  very  eyes* 


ITiiT  i^rmisakm  to  nie  the  accompanying  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  James 
Hpjfikff,  we  »re  Indebted  to  Mr,  51  urmy,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  whom  the  plate 
Mi*"!^*'  '*'"'  '"  ^^^'  *^'  ^'  ^^**"*'  ^^'*  eminent  mecsotint  engraver,  who  is  pn^tfie- 
Stir  »i(  thi*  Cll|•^ » V.  ^( ,     Mr.  Ward  will  shortly  pobliih  a  mesaGotint  engraTing  of  tj^^ 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

NOT  A  DROP  MORE,  GOOD  GENTLKITRN. 

•*  Poor,  dear,  worthy  mnii,  hia  animinding  and  irretrievable  ittntdeHei  were 
his  rtiin  !'* — Ladv  Mauy  Woktley  Montagu, 

It  was  long  before  I  could  sleep.  The  wine  1  had  drank,  the 
scene  1  had  gone  tbrotigh,  antl  the  painful  insight  I  had  obtained 
into  xny  employer's  principles  combined  to  keep  me  wakeful.  Again 
and  agahi  I  deplored  my  connection  with  him  ;  and  resolved  that  it 
should  terminate  speedily  if  not  amicably.  At  three  I  dozed  off; 
slept  heavily  and  uneasily  ;  and  only  awoke  to  my  horror  a  few 
minutes  before  twelve.  Rapidly  as  I  dressed,  raid-day  had  passed 
before  I  could  reach  the  coffee-room,  I  inquired  for  my  companion, 
and  was  toid  that  he  was  gone! 
^  "Has  he  let't  any  note  or  message  for  me ?  " 
f    "  None  whatever/' 

All  the  information  given  in  reply  to  my  agitated  inquiries 
amounted  to  this — ^that  the  gentlemen  in  No,  ^  had  called  for  hia 
bill ;  settled  it ;  ordered  his  gig,  and  tlriven  off  at  least  three  hours 
ago  ;  where, — was  not  for  the  landlady  to  say, 

A  pleasant  position  mine  I  seventy  miles  from  home ;  a  perfect 
stranger  in  Derby  ;  without  a  friend  or  acouaintance  of  any  kind  to 
repair  to,  or  consult;  ami  tviih  sei'en  pence  halfpefnttf  itt  mif  pocket! 

Why  1  was  turned  adrift  I  readily  understood.  But  not  an  atom  of 
regret  assailed  me  for  the  decision  I  had  adopted,  **  No  success  cim 
dignify  falsehood/'  whispered  conscience,  "Onward!  some  path 
will  open  among  the  liills"  suggested  memory.  While  the  liighest 
and  holiest  of  all  sources  of  consolation  breathed  soothingly,  '•  He 
that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,*' 

After  a  stout  battle  with  pride — that  parasite  who  leaves  us  only 
•with  our  last  breath  I — I  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  confided  to  him 
my  position.  Boniface  listened  with  averted  eye,  and  replied  in 
ungracious  tone; 

*'  Folks  whose  pockets  are  light,  leastwise  such  as  have  no  money 
at  all  in  their  pusses,  shouldn't  go,  according  to  my  idee,  a  triirveU 
Jing !  Want  no  such  customers  to  cross  mj  threshold!  1  *m 
oblidgged  to  pay  mtf  way  ;  always  have;  hope  1  always  shall  ;  other 
fcdks  mun  do  the  same.  The  heavens  above  can  tell — I  can*t — ^who 
you  are,  and  what  you  are.  Never  was  much  of  a  scholard  ;  many 
who  were  came  to  no  good  indittg.  Head,  for  my  share,  nothing  but 
'Pilgrim's  Progress*  and  'Derby  Mercury/  As  for  advancing 
money  to  pay  coach-hire  home,  *cod,  that  is  wholly  agen  reasun.  It 
Ciin't  be  done,  no  how,  by  no  means.  As  for  stopping,  and  having 
'the  run  of  the  house,  tilt  you  've  heerd  from  home, — ^why  parents 
%otnetimes  are  not  agreeable  to  pay  landlord's  charges.     You  may 
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have  respectable  frinds ;— never  came  across  a  fellow  who  hadn't 
leastwise  when  he  fcas  at  a  non^plnsh  !  A  walk  won't  harm  ye 
The  distance  is  summat  of  a  stritch  ;  but  you  needn't  hurry  voui 
sen.  Upshot  of  all  is,  an  old  bird  like  I  a'nt  to  be  cotched  with  flj 
water.     I  wish  ye  good  morning." 

The  man's   manner,   look,   tone   were    so   extraordinary  that 
hazarded  the  question  whether  Raffbrde^  previous  to  his  departure 
had  not  made  him  some  communication  respecting  me. 

"  Iss,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  was  iu  nature?  " 

"  He  kindly  cautioned  me,  cautioned  me  as  a  father,  and  sii: 
that  thou  like  other  lads  wert  very  ready  to  nin  up  scores  wid 
landlords,  but  uncommon  slack  at  dischar^n^  them  ;  and  thit  li 
for  thy  frinds,  one  and  all  had  at  various  times  been  supported  t 
county  charge.     Do'st  take  me?" 

«<  Both  which  lying  statements  he  shall  unsay,"  said  I  fiercdy. 

''  If  thou  get  him  to  sing  or  say  anything  in  thy  favor,  ltd,'tlioi 
art  more  keen-witted  than  I  judge  thee,"  said  Boniface  as  be  witlh 
drew. 

I  prepared  for  my  departure ;  but  before  quitting  Derby  ran  up  u 
the  court-house  and  asked  a  sallow,  half  starved,  clerkling  whetbff 
the  case  of  "  Hushford  versus  Smithers  "  had  come  oflT,  and  in  vUt 
it  had  issued. 

"A  compromise,"  was  the  reply;  "the  court  was  tired;  tbehir 
was  tired:  the  jury  were  tired;  and  so  the  proposed  anangaDOt 
met  with  general  acquiescence.  But  the  knowing  ones  thought  thtf 
RafTorde's  client  ^Smithers)  had  the  greatest  reason  to  concur  in  it.' 

Sadly  I  turned  awav.  ''Again  triumphant!  How  adroitly 'I 
thought,  "t;i  this  life  Mammon  shields  ana  shelters  his  own!" 

I  was  a  pedestrian !  And  my  bent  homewards !  A  pedcstrio- 
With  what  opposite  and  conflicting  associations  is  that  term  linked 
in  different  minds !  With  some  it  is  identical  with  freedom,  adven- 
ture, nivrriment.  With  others  privation,  weariness,  and  suffrrio^- 
With  some  it  is  all  sunshine ;  with  others  all  gloom.  What  more 
inspiriting  than  the  joyous  start  in  early  morning,  the  gay  caroiot 
tlio  bird^,  the  frngrnncc  of  the  hedge  row,  the  luscious  scent  of  tb( 
bonn-fiolcl !  What  more  gladdening  than  the  wild  burst  of  youtfaM 
iiniritji ;  the  eager  expectation  of  adventure ;  the  search  after  noTcHr. 
the  eoinnanionship  of  kindred  spirits  on  the  breexy  moor,  or  oo  tk 
-nriiiK^y  luMther  P  What  prizes  in  aflter  life  are  hailed  more  joyodi 
lliiin  tlioMe  linny  imcs  made  on  the  fishing  excursion,  or  those  Kathcitii 
oni*«  nui  \\x\iivx\  during  the  fowling  match  ?  What  sketch  more  Xx» 
«n)«*<l  ill  filler  %\nys  than  that  of  the  mouldering  arch,  or  topplinj 
^^^\^v^.  ^^\  \\\'  (tdwiuhI  gntcway,  dashed  off  at  mid-day  when  tb 
lin<(pB,iil«  HH.ia  hfiMily  laid  aside;  or  at  sunrise  when  a  merry  day' 
,««fii«h  H^na  hiipi'i'iilly  couinicncetl  ?  And  with  all  this  a  feeling  fl 
ih,M«»ii»)h  iutl«t|i%iii«|,M)ee  and  security  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
,|iM»  I  l««it  ^\  M\\\\^  \\  iiMul  in  the  breast-pocket  in  the  guise  of  a  devcrl 
i-,M^»  i«^l»-»i  •*«*»!  iumlc*iftloly  Ntored  note-case.  Reverse  the  picture,  't 
^\\t\^\\s  Ou  «viki>%>  M\\\  lftb«mr  of  the  pedestrian,  weary,  anxious,  fool 
«oiv  ^^««^  s\\*y\y  u%  si  iut.li ting  under  a  sense  of  injustice ;  faint  ^oi 
i<%liinr«(.*«^  mvi**  s  l*->  oi  ururly  so ;  utterly  uncertain  where  to  Tt 
•M   h.  w   *..j..^**u   ua%>hiiirni  nni  be  procured—is  bitter  pasting 
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G(h1  help  the  poor  way-farer   whose   necessities   compell  him    to 

indulge  in  it  1 

I  had  accomplished  about  a  fourth  of  my  distance — the  last  mile 
of  the  fifteen,  at  a  very  halting,  unequal,  staggering  pace, — when  on 
a  sudden  I  felt  myself  dead  beat.  I  fell ;  and  found  on  rising  that 
I  could  walk  no  further,  I  was  compelled  to  give  in.  Nature 
craved  a  respite*  Her  day's  toil  she  deemed  over,  I  stretched  my- 
self beneath  a  hedge-row,  spent  and  exhausted  j  but  yet  resigned. 
An  hour  thus  rolled  away — an  anxious^  weary,  melancholy  hour. 
No  passenger  approached  ;  and  yet  the  hum  of  busy  life  was  borne 
fitfully  on  the  breeze.  A  snug  halting-place  was  unquestionably 
■within  earshot  At  a  little  distance  rose  the  village  church,  with  its 
tapering  spire  ever  pointing  to  the  Unseen,  and  the  Approaching,  and 
the  Enduring,  And  around  it  —  plainly  visible  here  and  there 
throygh  the  low  and  fragile  fence,  —  were  thinly-scattered  tomb- 
stones, themselves  gray  with  years,  and  hastening  to  decay,  frail 
memorials  of  those  who  were  calmly  slumbering  below.  I  listened. 
The  clock  with  feeble  and  hesitating  blow  struck  the  hour:  and 
anon  the  chimes  rung  out  clearly,  soothingly,  and  pleasantly,  in  the 
«til]  evening  air.  It  was  an  old  church-melody,  solemn,  simple,  and 
subduing  ;  and  as  it  pealed  upon  the  ear,  it  awoke  a  thousand  tender 
recollections  —  recollections  of  one  deeply  loved  and  early  lost j — 
whose  seraph  voice  I  had  heard  so  often  sw^ell  the  strain  ;  now 
united  to  a  deathless  choir  above,  and  joining  in  a  nobler  and  cease- 
less melody  before  the  throne  of  God  I 

While  pondering  over  the  present  and  the  past,  a  tall»  ungainly 
figure,  shabbily  dressed  in  faded  black,  drew  nigh.  He  was  bent 
either  with  age  or  sorrow ;  but  his  air  was  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
his  step  firm  and  decided.  Some  absorbing  thought  engrossed  him, 
for  he  mutteretl  to  himself  as  he  walked ;  and  in  a  tone  so  full  and 
strong,  that  as  he  came  up  I  distinctly  caught  the  words  twice  re- 
peated, 

^  Diirate  ;  et  vo«fD«t  rebui  aerrftte  secandii.* 

same  idea  elaewhere^ — yes !  yes  1  clothed  anew,  thought  the  same,— « 

*  HebuB  angnttiD  animosus  ntqiie,'  " 

What  prompted  me  I  know  not^ — perhaps  my  better  genius, — but  I 
instantly  addedj — 
■  .  *^  *■  Fortis  apparo.*  ** 

"    "  Ha  !'*  said  he,  halting  abruptly,  *'  who  are  you  that  quote  Horace 
from  a  hedge- bottom  ?     How  is  this  ? — hey  ? — hey  ?" 

In  few  words  I  explained  to  him  my  position ;  the  scheme  of  my 
principal ;  and  the  punishment  which  had  followed  my  refusal  to 
further  it;  kU  flight  from  Derby ^  and  my  pilgnmagc  homewards. 

'* Never  knew  a  righteous  attorney  yet,*'  was  his  reply,  "The 
system  bad,  vicious,  and  stimulating  ;  soon  ripens  the  trembling  pet- 
tifogger into  the  hardened  rascal.  Attorneys  I  Some  term  them  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  If  so,^ — a  truly  nauseous  salt  they  constitute  ;  for 
they  embitter  every  object  they  approximate,  Heh  !  As  for  you,*— 
why — humph  f — your  looks  confirm  your  story.  May  be  false,  for 
all  that  ]Vlay  be  true,  Hope  the  latter.  One  above  must  judge. 
At  all  events  home  with  me ;  home,  I  say,  at  once^  for  refreshment 
and  for  rest," 
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I  rose ;  but  walked  feebly  ;  and  ere  long  fell. 
'*  Ah  V*  cried  he,  "  are  we  come  to  our  farthest?  Do  we  salute^ 
our  mother-earth  whether  we  will  or  no?  Then  willhig  aid  must 
be  sought  elsewhere/'  He  drew  from  his  waislcoat-pocket  an  i%ory 
call,  blew  it»  and  was  answered  by  the  shout,  or  rather  yell,  of'*  I  'm 
liere^  sir  !"  uttered  by  a  shaggy,  stout,  wild-looking-  retainer,  who  on 
a  sudden  bounced  through  the  hedge.  "  Help  this  poor  fellow  to 
the  Parsonage/*  was  his  order ;  and,  borne  along,  or  rather  carried^ 
by  the  sinewy  aid  of  my  new  attendant,  I  speedily  reached  a  lowly 
cottage  which  fronted  the  church,  and  which  I  rightly  concluded  to 
be  the  old  man's  home. 

*'  Repose  to-night,  converse  to-morrow/'  was  his  sole  remsrlt  cm 
welcoming  me  to  his  little  homestead.  The  sun  on  the  following 
morning  had  been  many  hours  above  the  horizon  before  my  kind 
host  would  allow  me  to  be  di.stiirbed.  **  Rest  V*  was  his  injunction^ 
**  care,  and  sorrow,  and  conflict,  are  before  you  ;  rest,  and  forget  life 
while  you  can.  Nor  affect  surprise  at  my  advice.  Few  have  rough- 
ed it  more  severely  or  continuously  than  myself.  Forty  and  Bvt 
yeara  ago  this  day  did  1  enter  the  Church.  My  reward?  a  manhood 
of  incessant  struggle ;  wound  up  by  an  old  age  of  imminent  wartt, 
I>o  I  regret  my  choice  ?  Sometimes  I  fear  I  do/*  said  he  faintly^ 
"  when  conscious  of  age  and  resistless  infirmity  stealing  on.  Butl 
have  had  glimpses  of  preferment,  too,"  continued  he,  with  a  merr 
laugh  ;  "and  one  or  more  of  them  you  shall  hear,  A  Spa  is  in  our 
neighbourhood;  and  to  it  repair  the  idle,  and  the  dissipated,  and  the 
profligate — those  who  are  really  ill :  and  those  who  fancy  themselves 
80,  Among  the  latter  came,  some  years  ago.  Sir  Horace  G ray bu me. 
Sir  Horace  held  a  Government  appointment :  was  a  fluent  speaker, 
enviably  free  from  prejudice,  and  a  special  favourite  with  the 
chancellor ^ — Lord  Loughborough.  His  lordship,  it  was  underst 
would  always  listen  to  Sir  Horace^s  recommendation  of  some  pauf 
clergyman  for  a  starvation  living.  My  parishioners  learnt  this, 
solved  to  be  *  up  and  doing  "  in  my  behalf^  and  in  great  force  wailed" 
upon  the  diplomatist.  The  wary  baronet  received  them  with  bland 
smiles  ;  replied  to  tJieir  address  in  the  most  honied  accents  ;  talked 
of  principles,  piety,  earnestness,  and  ministerial  responsibility,  till 
the  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  simple  listeners,  and  took 
leave  of  them  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  himself  personallf 
judge  of  the  claims  and  abilities  of  their  *  justly-revered  pastor.' 
Chilton  church  one  fine  Sunday  afternoon  he  came  in  state.  I  hi  _ 
notice  of  his  advent,  but  made  no  alteration  in  my  sermon,  its  style, 
or  its  subject,  AH,  I  was  resolved,  should  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward on  mt/  part.  I  preached  on  steadfast  principles  as  the  only 
ones  acceptable  to  God,  or  useful  to  our  fellow  men,  1  thought  the 
chancellor's  crony  looked  rather  odd  and  uneasy  as  I  proceeded  witll 
my  argument ;  but  this  1  attributed  to  the  earnest  gaze  fixed  on  hh 
by  tlie  throng  around  him.  On  went  I,  firmly  and  boldly,  thr 
my  service  and  my  sermon,  heartily  glad  when  both  were 
eluded, 

*'  I  had  barely  reached  home  when  the  leader  of  the  deputmtia 
one  of  my  most  anxious  and  unwearied  friends,  came  up,  with  «  fal 
flushed  with  vexation,  and  eyes  that  sparkled  with  anger. 

*'  *  Well,  you  've  done  for  yourself  now,  utterly  and  irretrievabij 

ns,  I  presume,  you  intended." 
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**  I  looked  AjrhasL 
**  •  It  *s  hopeless  to  attempt  to  serve  you/  continued  he,  mopping 
his  brow :    '  you  've  cut  your  own  throat ;  and  bleed  to  death  you 
will,  whether  or  no  !     What  a  sermon  !* 

•"A  plain  and  simple  one/  said  I ;  '  such  I  meant  it  to  be/ 
**'A  deuced  deal  too  plain/  waa  the  rejoinder;   'that  was  its 
fault;   and  as  for  its  simplicity,  it  was  superb — no  mistaking  it;  all 
must  understand  your  hits/ 

"*  Hits!'  returned  I,  with  genuine  amazement, — ^  what  hits?* 
*'  *  At  Sir  Florace ;  palpable,  repeated,  crushing,  and  each  told. 
What  demon/  he  continued,  'could  induce  you  to  preach  about 
niAead  fastness  in  the  hearing  of  such  a  political  weathercock?  Whut 
■rlj  hits  he  not  joined  and  betrayed  ?  What  principles  has  he  not 
Ivocated  and  repudiated  ?  What,  for  a  consideration,  would  he  not 
jf  or  unsay  ?  Was  be  not  once  ranked  among  the  Prince's  frienda  ; 
and  then,  did  he  not  veer  round,  and  give  in  his  adherence  to  the 
King's  party?  When  the  King  was  in  Willis's  clutches,  did  he  not 
sweAr  by  the  heir-apparent  ?  And  when  the  sovereign — God  bless 
"ira!  —  rallied,  and  sent  Willis  adrift,  did  not  Sir  H,  forget  all  his 
'Garhoa  House  professions,  and  avow  himself  the  King's  faithful  sub- 
ject and  servant  unto  his  life's  end  ?  Did  he  not  repeatedly  speak 
the  Union,  and  afterwards  vote  steadily  for  it?  A  Janus! 
place,  or  power,  or  pension,  in  the  distance,  and  Sir  Horace 
ild  Tote  that  the  devil  was  a  virtuous  character,  and  Absalom  a 
pattern  for  all  dutiful  children !  And  before  this  renegade  you  get 
up  and  preach  lustily  on  the  beauty  and  value  of  steadfast  principles  ! 
Lcmacy  I  stark,  staring  lunacy  !  The  game's  up.  Sir  Horace  would 
•ee  joa  in  a  parish  workhouse  before  he  'd  move  his  little  6nger  to 
•erve  jou.  I  know  the  man.  From  this  day  forth  he  washes  his 
hands  of  you,  and  me,  and  the  deputation  altogether.  You  '11  see 
tktt/ 

'*  My  friend's  augury  was  correct*    The  baronet  sent  quietly  for  a 

■•iliiiDble  member  of  my  flock  ;  overwhelmed  htm  with  courtesy  ;  said 

]"     ;  be  believed  me  to  be  a  worthy,  well-meaning  man  ;  but  that  my 

pfiociples  belonged  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present  age ;  and  that 

— /  Imd  *  hfitrr  remain  where  I  was.' 

**  Wh^i  a  cruel,  cold-blooded  charlatan !"  was  my  involuntary  ex- 
daniation* 

•*  Not  at  all  I "  said  the  old  churchman  ;  "  Sir  Horace  but  carried 
oot  his  own  principles.     For  once  he  was  consistent.     I  blame  him 
And  for  myself  welcome,  say  I,  the  pauper's  fare  in  life,  and 
pauper's  funeral  in  death,  rather  than  preferment,  if  that  be  the 
rard  of  base  subserviency.     Youth,"  cried  he  sternly,  '*  there  nre 
f  ilia  than  poverty  ;  believe  an  old  man  who  says  as  much,  and 
mho  adds,  that  no  price  is  too  costly  for  a  stainless  conscience/* 
"  But  independence  in  the  evening  of  life  is  desirable?" 
*'lf/*  atrudt  in  my  companion, — "  if  attained  without  saeriBce  of 
priodple." 

••  But  the  aged  ecclesiastic  reasonably  expects  it." 

**  And  sometimes  misses  it  as  inadvertently  and  unaccountably  as 

I  did.     Will  the  recital  of  ray  short-comings  amuse  you  ?     Let  me 

aee.     Sofiie  siJt  years  since,  a  lady   and  gentleman  came  to  llkley 

of  the  name  of  Tingcombe.     They  were  both  wealthy.     She 

Fna*  an  hctreia:  and  he  had  succeeded  unexpectedly  to  considerable 
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Wf&m  tlie  pmUiv  ^m^dtfioB  and  aearm  to  wbkli  excess  expoaed 
t£e  fanale  iiii  ■jIit.  I  thwghl,  aa  I  pneeeded,  that  Ilr.  Tingcombe 
IfMiinril  Accpiiti  and  iln.  T.  mwrngt.  Theie  waa  •  aoowl  upon  her 
Maple  brow  wliiek  waa  alannii^*  Jforeover  aather  sbe  nor  her 
better  half  woold  return  mj  bow  aa  tfc»  left  the  cbar^  ;  and  there 
were  aniidfy  winks,  and  Mda»  and  mmcb,  among  mj  auditory  as  X 
OQQciiided,  which  were  moat  eonlbaiidii^  However  I  never  heard 
of  ray  itraj  Tiaiton  afain,  «r  of  tben-  wtaai  Hring.  Of  the  nodip 
winka,  eoagbap  mm^  hana,  I  had  aabaeqaenlly  ample  explanatioiu 
^fr.  and  Mra.  UngooDabe  were  a  united  couple.  Tbetr  U«ie9  aasi* 
mLUted*  Each  was  atraoglj  attached  to  the  ocher,  ami  to  a  mutual 
firieDdj  the  bottle.  They  mUttainad  hoapiublj ;  and  Tisitad  about, 
amoog  a  certain  claaa,  jojrontly  and  readilj.  On  one  occaaioci  they 
were  returning  Ute  &Qm  some  festivity,  the  gentlem&n  mounted  on 
a  noble  steed :  the  lady  on  a  piUian  behind  him ;  for  pillions  were 
not  discarded  in  those  days ;  and  ladies  did  not  disdain  to  ride  be- 
hind their  husbands.  Their  road  lay  through  a  warren  of  loose, 
deep  sand,  skirted  br  a  little,  trickling  stream,  which  in  aome  tea- 
sona  overflowed.  The  sitting  had  been  long,  and  the  party  loerrr, 
and  Mrs.  Tingcombe  much  at  her  ease,  very  nappy  and  comfortiible. 
By  some  means  it  happened,  how  was  never  accurately  a^certftined, 
that  the  lady  lost  her  seat,  and  slipped  down  from  the  pillion.  Bfr. 
T.by  some  proceas  equally  inexplicable  never  missed  his  fair  charge, 
or  was  conscious  of  being  alone.  On  he  jogged,  more  indebted  to 
the  instinct  of  the  noble  animal  he  rode  than  to  his  own  reason,  and  at 
length  reached  the  main  entrance  of  his  mansion.  An  expectant 
groom  rushed  out  to  receive  him  and  to  aWat  hia  mistress  to  dis^ 
mount.  But  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  All  the  hiccupping  hus- 
band  could  say  amounted  to  this,  that  his  lady,  when  the  party  broke 
up,  had  mounted  behind  him  and  that  they  had  started  together ; 
and  all  that  the  grinning  servants  could  repeat  was  the  undeniable 
fact  that  their  mistress  was  wanting.  There  was  the  pillion ;  but 
where  wa*  the  lady  ?  Lanterns  were  procured  ;  horses  were  saddled, 
and  grooms  dispatched  in  various  dirt'ctions.  The  search  was  vary 
speedily  succesttfuL  The  missing  fair  one  was  discovered  uninjured 
on  a  soil  bed  of  sand,  near  the  margin  of  the  little  stream,  the  waters 
of  which  had  risen,  and  had  just  reached  her  lips. 

**  Her  voice  guided  those  who  were  in  search  of  her  to  the  spot, 
8he  was  repealing  in  the  most  bland  and  dulcet  tones,  *Not  a  drop 
more  f  I  thank  you  kindly,  good  gentleraen,^ — not  another  drop ! ' 
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"  The  graceless  varlet  who  went  and  raised  her  from  her  recum- 
bent position  roared  till  his  wicked  sides  ached,  for  the  bewildered 
woman  persisted  in  repeating  the  whole  time  he  endeavoured  to  exe- 
cute his  errand, 

** '  You  Ye  very  pressing  I  But  I  W  serious !  Not  a  drop  more^  I 
thank  you  kindly,  not  another  drop  upon  my  solemn  word  I  * 

"  No  wonder/*  concluded  the  old  clergyman,  *'  that  my  dry  homily 
on  the  duty  of  moderation,  and  the  sin  of  excess,  produced  so  many 
wry,  and  so  many  merry  lacesj  at  Chilton*  What  more  unpalatabk 
to  ihirsttf  souls  J'* 


CBikPTEH     Y. 
LUXURY:     AND     A     CHURCH MAK! 


I...„ ^....„. 

P        Times,  that  men  c^uarrel  with  thy  Decaltigue  rather  than  with  the  Creed.    But  the 

L        quairel  that  begins  with  oDe,  generally  ©xtiinds  to  the  othtT." 

^K  Da,  Dote  of  Doncaster^ 

^f  Anothkb  day  elapsed  ere  ray  host  would  permit  me  to  hint  at 
^^  departure* 

'*  I  make  no  apology/*  said  he,  "  for  my  simple  fare ;  that  I  will 
alter  for  no  man  ;  for  debt  I  will  not  incur.  Such  as  it  is,  share  it; 
and  to-morrow  I  will  speed  you  on  your  way/' 

The  following  morning  at  eight,  a  light  dog- cart,  battered  some- 
what by  wear  and  tear,  and  a  **  fast  ponev/*  decidedly  advanced  in 
years,  both  lent  by  a  parishioner,  stootl  at  the  gate.  It  was  to  convey 
me  two-and-twenty  miles  by  various  short  cuts  and  cross  roads 
towards  my  home ;  and  drop  me  at  Swiftstream,  whence  a  walk  of 
eleven  miles  would  bring  me  within  sight  of  my  own  dwelling. 

"  No  thanksj"  said  the  venerable  ecclesiastic  as  I  tendered  xny 
acknowledgments.  *' No  thanks*  You  will  find  in  the  dog-cart 
luncheon,  which  I  enjoin  you  to  take  at  mid-day.  No  man  can  step 
out  well>  fasting;  No  thanks.  But  if  you  are  bent  on  gratifying 
me,  promise  never  to  malign  the  Church !  Her  ministers  have  a 
perpetual  conflict  to  undergo;  daily  and  wearisome  self-denial  to 
sustain;  wanton  and  wilful  misrepresentation  to  live  down.  Recal, 
when  you  find  them  assailed,  the  old  clergyman  at  Chilton;  and 
when  you  hear  them  taxed  with  indolence,  selfishness,  apathy,  and 
unmerited  opulence,  think  of  the  old  man  who  sheltered  and  suc- 
coured you,  and  who  is  cheerfully  wearing  away  Ms  days  on  hiack'^ 
smith*!  mages.     Not  another  wortl !     Farewell !  " 


CHAPTER    VI. 
THB     £ND    OF     A    SUCCE8BFUI.     MAN. 


|._„,..„.„..„^ 

^^■irbo  aweeptt  the  crcwsijigas,  except  that  commaud  of  money  whicb  Fruviilence  ho 
^HSFWd  beatown  upon  the  warthJe^s,  t<i  teach  gwyd  men  how  much  it  ought  to  he 
■        despUed  in  comparison  with  virtue." — Jrtonymoiit, 

What  projects  of  ample  revenge  for  real  or  supposed  injuries  do 
the  young  often  indulge  !     What  scathing  language  do  they  intend 
|io  use  [    What  bitter  comparisons  do  they  purpo&e  to  apply  !     Their 
nagination  teems  with  invective  and  reproach.     As  I   neared  my 
borne,  faint  and  foot-sore^  I  had  arranged  an  elaborate  arraignment 


It  vu  perfect.  All  it  re- 
_  ftuiirfiee.  I  rose  the  last  bill. 
tmpitd  bmnb  my  dwelling:  and  the 
^  of  tbe  ^oiee  flowers  of  rhetoric  with 
Alas !  for  the  next  three 
Mlic  lerer ;  rose  at  length  from 
i  kid  forgotten  ill-treatment  in- 
I  blank.  All  I  retained 
'  afthm  pftK.  A  month  elapsed,  and  I 
Tliere  sat  Mr.  Rafbrde,  cool,  impassi* 
opposite  him  the  pale*  emaciated,  and 
I  to  1mt«  puted  from  them  as  of  yesterday. 
Ki  il^i  II  ipoke  ;  neither  aodced  roe.  A  slight  and  passing  wave  of 
tlK  band  mB  mf  piiwiipal  aiooe  indicated  his  coosciousnesa  of  my 
He  nrvcr  ellnifcil  to  mj  ilhiesa ;  nerer  aaked  me  if  I  was 
'  adverted  to  oor  parting  at  Derby  ;  never  inquired 
>  of  Bj  aiwenee.  Afler  a  brief  interval  he  flung  on  my  desk 
wkhtliis  peodlled  memorandum  appended, — "to  be 
beforr  pooMaaie.''  Further  instruction,  lo- 
,  tiicre  woa  none.  Tillett  was  somewhat  tm 
He  teixed  a  diaengaged  moment  to  whisper,  "  Yui 
1  to  Derby  was,  I  tnuty  prodactive  of  as  much  pleasure 
von  aiiCicipaited  ?  A  jaaot  from  Dome  with  an  agreeable  comj 
18  an  erent  in  a  clerk's  life." 

Feeble  as  I  was,  I  couSd  have  choked  the  fellow  ! 

Other  fedings  were  destined  ere  long  to  ari^e  towards  him.    Over 

the  office  in  waich  the  clerks  wrote,  and  approachable  only  by  a 

iteep,  narrow  staircase,  was  the  iaMcitim  of  Mr.  Raffbrde.     It  was  a 

room  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  gloomy, — having  only  one  very 

narrow  window,  which  looked  into  a  small  paved  courtyard,  Houni 

thia  laiKimm  were  hung  some  coloured  engravings  of  worthies  ii 

whom  Raffbrde  peculiarly  delighted    There  was  one  of  Garrow— ^li 

Bailej  Garrow — an   admirable  *•  felons'  counsel ;"  another  of  Sf 

Vicary  Gibbs ;    the  amiabiiitj^  of  hit  temper  made   him  a  specii 

favourite  with  mj  venerated  master ;  a  third  bore  the  name  of  Mi 

Serjeant  Topping — *'  an  irascible  but  most  persevering  counsel,** 

Quote  Rafforcie's  description ;  a  fourth  was  a  coloured  drawing 

ilr.  Serjeant  Cockle.     This  latter  learned  gentleman  was  depie 

accidentally  or  designedly  with  a  droll  cast  in  his  eye :  the  whole  e; 

pression  of  countenance^  in  fact,  was  what  h  termed  "  knowing/* 

and  in  one  light,  when  you  gazed  at  this  masterpiece  of  art,  the  vcr 

comical- looking  serjeant  seemed  actually  winking  at  you.     All  els 

was  sad  and  dreary.     The  room  was  never,  even  in  the  longest  and 

brightest  days  of  summer,  visited  by  a  stray  sunbeam  ;  very  rarely 

cleaned ;  and    filled    with   dust :    but,  for    its  purpose,  appropriatl 

enough.     In  it  what  nefarious  transactions  had  been  huggesltd,  car 

ried  out,  and  consummated  I     There ,   how  many  an   unsui^pectini 

clodpole  hud  been  ruined  I    What  fraudulent  bankruptcies  had  th 

been  arranged  !     What  convenient  transfers  of  property  had,  on  ttie 

eve  of  insolvency,  been  decided  on.    Could  those  walls  have  spoken, 

what  precious  details  of  villainy,  fraud,  and  perjury,  would  they  not 

«  uisclused  I      What  singular  revelations  had  those  legal  worthii** 

;  wnll  listened  to — the  winking  gentleman  indudetl, — he  nu^ht 

h}k  so  knowing.     In  this  mtwtum,  and  surrounded  by  tiioc 
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eminent  mdividuaU^  it  wa«  Rafforde's  custom  to  immure  himself 

when  any  coup-de-grdce  was  concocting. 

The  description  of  this  den  of  villainy  would  be  incomplete  if  no 
mention  were  made  of  a  long  tybe,  or  trumpet,  in  one  corner,  which 
communicated  with  the  clerk's  room,  and  through  which  JVIn  Raf- 
forde  could  issue  his  commands  to  his  satellites  below^  and  receive 
their  replies,  without  moving  from  his  chair. 

One  Thursday  morning,  a  fortnight  after  my  return  to  the  duties 
of  the  office,  I  found  that  a  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  principars 
private  room,  and  that  he  was  momentarily  expected  there.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  ;  and,  whether  from  that  circurafitance,  or 
from  recent  illness,  I  felt  so  cramped  and  chilled  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  hold  my  pen,  or  maintain  an  upright  position  at  my  desk. 

Me,  RafTorde's  heavy  step  was  heard.  He  came,  passed  by  the 
office-door  without  looking  in,  as  was  his  wont,  and  mounted  the 
Bteep  stairs  to  his  room.  Tillett  followed:  fiyfttUj  I  am  unable  to 
say ;  for  with  pain,  and  cold,  and  weakness,  I  became  drowsy,  and 
gathering  myself  up  into  a  corner,  and  resting  my  oching  limbs  as 
well  as  1  was  able  upon  a  rude  wooilen  bench,  I  fell, — not  much 
against  my  inclination, — into  an  uneasy  slumber.  The  first  thing 
that  roused  me  was  the  door  being  sharply  opened,  and  a  hurried 
survey  taken  of  the  room  by  Rafibrde,  who,  not  observing  my  posi^ 
lion,  and  imagining  the  office  to  be  empty,  locked  the  door  sharply 
on  (he  otdside,  and  again  mounted  to  the  upper  regions.  Next  came 
words  of  strange  import^ — threats  on  one  side,  met  by  entreaties  on 
the  other, — -from  the  room  above.  The  funnel,  near  to  which  both 
speakers  must  have  been  standings  and  which  ran  down  close  by  the 
bench  on  which  I  lay,  conveyed  to  nae  each  expression,  with  pain- 
ful accuracy.  Averse  thus  to  become  privy  to  their  secrets,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  spring,  or  try  to  spring,  upon  my  feet.  I 
was  powerless.  My  former  malady  had  returned,  and  again  held 
me  in  bondage  ;  I  was  a  cripple,  hand  and  foot.  As  a  last  resource, 
and  by  way  of  fair-play,  I  whistled,  then  called  Tillett  by  name, 
then  shouted  as  loudly  as  pain  and  faintness  would  allow  me.  I 
might  have  spared  myself  the  twinges  which  these  exertions  caused: 
the  parties  in  the  room  above  were  too  occupied  and  too  exaspe- 
rated to  attend  to  me. 

*'  So !  you  will  not  complete  this  document  in  the  minute  way 
that  I  describe?  **  said  Rafforde,  in  his  deep,  stern  tones. 

^*  Oh,  I  cannot  f  I  cannot !  '*  rejoined  Tillett,  helplessly.  '*  Every 
hour  I  dread  detection.  Life  is  a  burden  to  me;  yes,  a  bitter 
burden.  Daily  do  I  loathe  and  abhor  myself  for  past  villanies  : 
ask  me  not  to  add  to  them," 

"Coward!"'  observed  R  a  fib  rde,  contemptuously  :  ^' do  as  I  com- 
mand you;  place  the  late  Mr.  Roger  Ottiwell  Alleyne's  signature 
in  full  to  that  parchment,  and  mind  how  you  fling  off  the  light 
flourish  to  the  y,  and  hit' — lor  you  can  do  it — ^the  nice  rounding  of  the 
O,  and  the  freedom  of  the  capital  R.  Old  Alleyne  wrote  legibly  to 
the  last^" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Tillett  exclaimed  huskily,  *^  I  can- 
not ;  I  will  not  add  this  to  former  for — " 

'"  Mind  what  you  say,  young  man  ]'*  interrupted  Rafforde  ;  *'  be 
cautious!" 

•*  Oh  that  I  had  been  so  in  days  gone  by  1  **  shrieked,  rather  than 
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a^o  in  engfonn^ 
the  match  is  perleet; 
see  that  your  K^tyf  hai 


tiie  other.    «  Wovtld  to  God  thai  I  had  never  pbced 

power ! " 

'^hat  widh  is  ttttered,  is  it  not,  sofnewhat  Lite  in  the  dty  ?  *  re- 
I  the  elder  gendcmaai,  with  a  sneer.  •*  fiut  come,  time  prtam; 
ink  in  the  metal  standiih  yoii  wiH  find  to  be   the  thing;  U 
cloidj  atthnihites  in  hue  with  that  lu^  jrears  ~ 

the  mortgage  ;  dismiss  all  itmr  aa  that  h 
hatten ;  the  light  will  taii  m  tbortly  t  let 
not  loit  its  cumung :  sign." 

**  Never,"  said  my  fellow-clerk  firmly  ;  **  never !  ** 
'•  Indeed  I  so  determined  I**  said  his  master^  with  a  hollow,  mock* 
ing  laugh.     Then,  in  a  lower  and  graver  tone,  **  Yoo  forgew  I  pw- 
tume,  that  I  can  hang  yoo  ;  that  in  this  desk  there  are  4tHyBWiff 
carefully  treasured  which  would  place  yon  on   the  dron.    A  plci 
aant  sight  truly  would  that  p^ove  to  your  aged  mother.** 
.     *•  Name  her  not  1 "  cried  Tillett,  in  a  tone  of  frenzy. 
n    *<And  an  agreeable  recollection  lor  the  surviving  memben  ^ 
your  family ;  your  sisters^  for  example/  pursued  the  other,  cwn- 
posedly« 

Tillett  was  silent. 

«*  Your  destiny,  and  you  know  it,  is  in  my  hands/'  resumed  lUf- 
f forde :  **  provoke  me,  and  you  perish*" 

**  I  must  deliberate  awhile  on  this  matter,"  was  Tillett's  mufhd 
j  rejoinder ;  and  before  his  ma^er  CK>uId  interpose^  quitted  in  haiHf 
the  apartment* 

Hour  af\er  hour  rolled  away.  At  length  the  dim  twilight  ciBie 
ttealing  in  ;  and  as  I  lay,  helpless  and  almost  motionless,  fancr  ever 
busy,  peopled  the  gloom  with  the  images  of  those  who,  in  days  font 
by,  had  stood^  and  begged,  and  wept,  and  implored  in  that  darkem^ 
and  inquisitorial  chamber.     Foremost  came  the  widow,  pale  with 

i protracted  vigil  and  quenchless  sorrow,  who,  pointing  to  her  father* 
ess  ones,  seemed,  with  frantic  gestures,  to  entreat,  that,  for  tkdr 
9ake$,  some  little  indulgence,  some  slight  favour,  might  be  shewn  her^ 
A  stern  voice  thundered  "  No/'  Next,  from  amidst  a  shrinking  hand 
of  sunpliants,  stepped  a  grey-haired,  tremulous  old  man,  who  oirod 
that  his  ** little  inheritance"  was  in  ple^lge  to  some  covetous  Ahsb; 
repeated,  over  and  over  again,  in  shrill  and  childish  acc^nts^  thi( 
"  %t  tvas  6ni  (t  garden  of  herbs,  hut  precious  to  him,  as  being  the 
bequest  of  his  father;"  that  he  **  was  loth  to  part  from  it ;"    begged 

[  bumblv  i'or  further  time,  and  some  little  abatement,  and  forgiveocsi 
of  the  law  charges,  which  were  "  heavy  aod  hard  to  bear."  A  mock- 
ing Iftiigh  interrupted  the  earnest  pleader.  *'  Foreclosed,"  was  the 
Hole  but  significant  reply.  The  old  man  bent  subniissivelv  his  hoarj 
head,  and  feebly  wringing  his  thin  and  wrinkled  hancls,  tottered 
•lowly  away.    Tnere,  too,  amid  the  gloom,  stood  the  young  heir  widl 

Ifiunhedand  feverish  mien,  and  features,  once  fair  and  noble,  butnov 
marred  with  dissipBtion  and  excess ;  and  there,  with  care-worn  sir, 
the  falherlessand  molhorlesa girl,  with  noble  portion,  on  which  tbelaW 
hiiil  already  fixed  ils  firm  and  unrelaxing  talons ;  and  there  the  j 
and  honest  denier,  surprised  by  sudden  calamity,  who  vehemen 
wnd  vainly  sought  '^'the  boon  of  a  fewdays^andbut  a  few  days' dels; 
and  the  "  postponement  for  the  present  of  summary  measures,**  whii 
would  engulf  him  and  his  in  swift  and  certain  ruin.  Vain !  vai 
Sneers  and  scotls  were  the  response*     Oh^  how  harshly  did  th( 
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|ccho  and  re-cho  in  that  chamber  of  denial,  &nd  rebuke^  and  su^ering, 
and  woe. 

The  phantoms  raided  by  fancy  were  atill  weepings  and  imploring^ 
and  struggling,  and  promising,  when  the  shrewd  and  sharp-tongucd 
beldame  who  had  charge  of  the  chambers  burst  in  :-— 

**  Found  at  last,  eh  !  A  weary  search  has  there  been  for  you. — 
What  I  set  fast  by  the  rheumatiz,  eh  ?  Rbeuniatiz  clerks  won't  do 
here,  that  I  can  tell  *ee,  they  don't  pay,  can  neither  tell  lies  nor 
write  'em.  Master  allows  illness  in  none  of  his  people.  Man,  w^oman, 
and  child,  all  must  work ;  ay,  work,  work,  work»  or  tramp  ;  that's 
Raffbrde's  rule.  Yes,  yea !  See  how  it  is,  regularly  sewn  up  ; 
home  's  the  place,  and  home 's  the  word." 

And  the  huge  beldame,  with  the  help  of  another,  and  both  using 
language  anything  but  complimentary,  soon  bore  me  to  my  dwelling* 

Another  six  weeks*  confinement  reminded  me  of  the  pleasant 
results  attendant  on  my  trip  to  Derby.  Tillett's  assurance  was  pro- 
phetic, that  "I  should  have  ample  cause  long  to  remember  it." 

Again  did  I  crawl  down  to  the  office  and  encounter  the  gratified 
gAae  of  my  malignant  master.  God  forgive  me  if  I  misjudged  him. 
But  if  ever  1  saw  pleasure  beam  in  his  malevolent  eye,  it  was  when 
he  saw  me  limp  into  his  presence,  and,  feeble  and  emaciated,  cling  to 
my  desk  for  support,  while  I  endeavoured  to  execute  his  orders. 

During  my  illness,  Oldrich,  a  Suffolk  lad  from  **  Hoseley"  {Hol- 
lesley),  had  been  added  to  the  office.  His  abilities  were  not  brilliant 
and  his  blunders  neither  '^  *€w  nor  far  between."  But  inasmuch  as 
his  bewildered  parents  had  been  mulcted  of  a  respectable  amount  of 
premium,  his  short-comings  were  forgiven;  and  Rafforde  warmly 
commended  him  to  Tillett's  good  offices,  and  bade  him,  with  a  grin, 
forthwith  mend  his  manners  and  his  spelling.  Both,  unquestion- 
ably, were  susceptible  of  improvement.  As  for  Tillett,  his  de- 
meanour seemed  to  have  undergone  an  entire  change.  The  previous 
quietude  and  self-possession  of  his  manner  had  vanished ;  and  he 
bad  suddenly  become  impatient  of  all  contradiction,  waspish,  irrit- 
able, morose.  He  held  no  intercourse  with  human  being  save  that 
which  the  business  of  the  office  rendered  unavoidably  necessary  j 
was  in  a  general  way  moody  and  reserved;  but  upon  the  slightest 
opposition  to  his  wishes  or  opinions  there  lit  up  a  fierce  glare  in  his 
eye  bordering  on  frenzy.  More  tlian  once  was  an  attempt  made  to 
approach  the  subject  of  BIr.  Alleyne's  signature,  and  to  inquire  how 
that  infamous  proposal  had  been  put  aside.  But  his  moody  manner 
repelled  my  advances;  and  at  length  I  chimed  in  with  his  unsocial 
habits.  Our  intercourse,  strange  to  say,  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close. 

One  memorable  Friday  morning,  Rafforde  came  down  to  the 
office  as  usual,  and,  vexed  at  a  long  array  of  blunders  which  Oldrich 
[had  committed  in  transcribing  some  tedious  affidavit  in  chancery, 
I  fired  off  a  volley  of  abuse  at  the  offender,  and  then  sharply  censured 
Tillett  for  permitting  papers  so  slovenly  written  and  so  inaccurately 
spelt  to  leave  the  office.  Tillett  replied  with  all  humility,  that  he 
**  was  no  schoolmaster ;  and  though  he  would  endeavour  to  give 
Oldrich  an  inkling  of  law,  he  would  not  undertake  to  teach  him 
his  letters;  spell  he  never  would  while  he'd  breath." 

Perhaps  the  Hoseley  boy  was  a  Phomsi  /  Unquestionably  his 
notions  were   peculiar.      He  would  write  occasion  with  two  ks; 
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i  mm  h^  and  then  finish  It  up 
"  pcmnde  him  that  ''air/' 
;  ^r  in  his  judgment  sufficed 
.  Haflbrd^'ft  wrath  was  not 
■■lb  epithets  escaped  him ; 
th^  the  pspcTB  to  theif 

Tilklt,  with  marked  and 
iilwaire.;* 

»  aeofching  rejoinder  horered 
nt  dlvetted  his  att4rntion^  and 

i  juttA  vented  his  amazement 

■t,"*  said  he^  "  in  Hoseley-hsy  f 

BaUy  aaid  row  in  that  fashion  f 

ttK^  «thks  lUffarde  is  whoUy 

m  bdere  loog,"  added  Tillett, 


[  not  appear  at  the  office.  Clients 
idilf  aaswered.that  be  presumed 
»  had  ooi  seen  him.  He  himaelf, 
ervnos  and  ill  at  ease.  An  odd 
imj^Ms^  if  he  had  received  a  blow  ; 
(  though  his  right  hand 
ay  came.  No  ttdingf  of 
of  letters,  which  none  of 
t  Rplj  tau  A  w«eh,  ten  days,  nearly  a  fort- 
}  BKt^  the  old  beldame  before  referred 
ipile  aC  her  name  I — set  public  corYJeC' 
■St  **  her  dear  master  would  never  be 
( sure  and  certain**  of !  She  ''  had  dream- 
aid  iha  "  «a«ld  like  to  know  when  had  her  dreami  { 
^  His  private  room  was  now  approached.  The  blind 
rvBy  and  ikt  dmr  btMtd  imside^  His  study  at  his  dwell- 
»  ant  eramlned.  All  was  in  perfect  order.  His  papers 
Notiung  had  been,  apparently,  abstract* 
ed.  Wbahad  hist  seen  or  spoken  to  him?  This  proved  to  be 
that  acttte  yavag  gentleman,  Mr.  Or  ford  Oldrich.  He  had  been  with 
lus  employer  aft  six  on  that  memorable  Friday  evening :  and  had  lel^ 
him  "Mwil  smrjuittdr  Raffbrde  had  then  insisted  on  his  buyinj^ 
A  spdling-book,  and  learning  daily  "whole  columns  of  spelling T 
i^fMJ  had  finished  the  interview  by  observing  to  the  incensed  Mr,  Or- 
ford  that  he  **  had  not  lei\  behind  him  a  greater  fool  than  himself  in 
^ic  whole  county  of  SutTolk/*  Mr.  Orford's  indignation  was  so  great 
In  describing  this  interview,  that  the  parties  who  listened  to  liim  , 
were  in  doubt  whether  to  assent  or  dissent  from  Ilaflbrde's  con*  ' 
fusion. 

The  next  morning,  unsummoned  and  unexpected,  pleasant  Kills 
strode  into  the  office.  She  walked  op  and  doT«rn  it  more  than  once, 
slowlv  ^^^  deliberately  J  sniffing  the  air,  and  peering  into  every  nook 
and  corner, — then  marching  up  to  the  desk  where  TiUett,  with 
1 1  ncUcd  features  and  quivering  lip,  was  writing,  she,  bending  her 
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a  a-kimbo^  and  approaching  her  face  bo  closely  to  his  that  she 
could  look  into  his  eyes,  and  watch  their  wondering  and  alarmed  ex- 
pression, saiti,  in  low  and  quiet  tones,—**  Death  is  here.  I  feel  his 
presence  ♦  I  cannot  be  deceived,  I  have  seen  him  arrive  too  often. 
He  waves  his  wings  over  this  threshold.     Search  the  room  above/* 

**  Why,"  faltered  Tillett :  his  knees  smote  together  as  he  spoke, 

"  Because/'  returned^the  strange  being,  "the  King  of  Terrors  is 
there," 

Tillett  hesitated. 

*'  Burst  the  door,  and  you  will  find  whom  you  seek/' 

We  did  as  the  advised.  The  process  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the 
door  was  heavy  and  massive.  At  length  it  was  torn  from  its  hinges. 
There^  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  discoloured,  and  strangely  marked, 
lay  the  mercilesa  RaflTorde.  Surgeons  were  summoned  and  came. 
But  life  had  been  many  days  extinct.  One  leech  affirmed  that  the 
deceased  had  '*died  of  apoplexy/'  Another  **  apprehended  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  water  in  the  chest/*  A  third  averred  that  '■  Raf- 
forde  for  years  had  been  a  gouty  subject,  and  that  gout  in  the 
stomach  might  possibly  have  been  the  fatal  malady/* 

Pleasant  Ellis  shook  her  head  in  dissent ;  and  as  each  doctor  de- 
livered his  dictum^  commenced  anew  an  examination  of  the  dead. 
Pausing,  at  length,  In  her  task,  she  thus  addressed  the  members  of 
the  faculty: — 

"  You  say,  sirs,  do  ye,  that  he  met  his  death  fairly  ,>  /  say  he 
did  not  Look  here,"  and  she  beckoned  to  her  side  some  of  the 
horror-stricken  spectators,  —  '*  don't  shrink  from  the  dead.  Theif 
cannot  harm  ye.  Be  'war  of  the  living.  'Tis  ihcm  that  betray,  and 
sting,  and  ruin.  Look  here  I— observe  well  that  broad  blue  line 
deep,  deep,  around  the  neck.  Bo  ye  catch  the  meaning  of  that 
mark?"  ri^one  spoke,  "Then  let  an  ignorant  woman  tell  ye,*' 
There  was  a  strange  and  revolting  air  of  triumph  in  her  eye  and 
manner,  ill-suited  to  the  hour,  and  which  all  seemed  to  feel  and 
shrink  from,  **  Ay,  let  igfiorafice^  for  once,  speak  and  be  heard.  This 
chamber  has  been  the  scene  of  murder.  He  died  under  the  hand  of 
another.     Let  those  deny  it  whom  it  suits,    Mr^  Rnfforde  has  been 
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Haste,  hmste  awav  from  die  bntintj  i>f  man  to  the  de»ert  wild  and  free, 

Oh,  fly  the  world,  tta  toili  and  strife,  thou  child  of  mifler)' ! 

I  '11  War  liiee  far  on  the  wings  of  air  to  a  place  of  joy  and  love» 

Where  tlie  jsuobeams  play  through  the  livelong  dny  from  tho  azure  akiei  fthovo  ; 

W«  '11  recJine  on  a  hank  with  flow  Vets  gi^mmed^  in  the  tthade  of  the  fon^t  wide, 

By  tome  rippHop  stream,  with  its  silver  gleam,  as  it  hasteft  to  its  ocean  bride  ; 

From  the  earliest  dawn  till  evening-tide  idl  nature  hushed  »hall  he, 

Save  tlie  ringdove'i  note,  as  she  siiii  remote,  in  \he  waving  linden-tree, 

t>r  the  halmy  hreeze  ai  it  fans  the  air  in  the  fieaceftil  realms  on  high, 

liike  a  paaaing  sprite,  and  »eeras  to  hreathe  for  man  a  gentle  sigh. 

And  when  wft  twilight's  mellow  shades  enwrapped  around  shall  be. 

We  '11  whiMper  vowb  enduring  aye,  of  love  and  constancy, 

The  frowniug  night  appalTd  shall  fly  before  the  morons  cold  light, 

Which  bathes  the  mountain  and  the  plain  in  Hiwda  of  silver  bright: 

Tliere  Philomel  lio  rival  fe»r»,  hut  poors  xinceasingly 

The  hallowed  music  of  the  night,  the  earth's  soft  lullaby. 

Oh^  haste,  then,  haste  from  the  haunts  of  man  to  the  desert  wild  and  free. 

Oh,  fly  th«  world,  iu  toili  and  ttrife,  thou  diild  of  misery  ! 
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CHAPTSA  I. 

*^  JMmKo.    *TU  but  fortune  ;  all  it  {ottane,** 

Tuftlfth  N^t 

^  Btmmtia.    ^Tit  not  unknown  to  yoti,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  hare  disabled  m,f  tttate, 
Br  something  ihewing  m  mta%  swelling  port. 
Than  my  faint  meant  would  grmnt  oontinuance/^ 

Merchanl  qf  FMc^. 

I  ABC  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  descended  fram  an  ancient  farnHf. 
I  lay  no  Gluim  to  any  connexion  \¥ith  Brian  Boru^,  or  JVIalichi  of  tht 
crown  of  gold,  a  gentleman  who,  notwithstanding  the  poetical  autho 
rity  of  Tom  Moore,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  during  his  Ion 
and  tllustrious  reign  was  never  master  of  a  crown  sterling.  My  an^] 
cestor  was  Colonel  Hamilton,  as  stout  a  CromweUian  as  ever  led  a 
squadron  of  Noll'g  Ironsides  to  a  charge.  If  my  education  whs  not  of 
the  first  order,  it  was  for  no  lack  of  instructors^  My  father,  a  half- 
pay  dragoon^  had  me  on  the  pig-skin  before  my  legs  were  long  enottglt 
to  reach  the  saddle-skirt ;  the  keeper,  in  proper  time,  taught  roe  to 
shoot :  a  retired  gentleman,  olim,  of  the  Welsh  fusileers,  with  a  single 
leg  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum^  paid  quarterly  by  Greenwood  and 
Cox,  indoctrinated  me  in  the  mystery  of  tying  a  Hy,  and  casting  the 
same  correctly.  The  curate — the  least  successful  of  the  lot,  poor  man, 
did  hia  best  to  communicate  Greek  and  Latin^  and  my  cousin  Con- 
stanoe  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  love.  All  were  able  pro^ 
fi^aors  in  their  way»  but  cousin  Constance  was  infinitely  the  moat 
agreeable* 

I  am  by  accident  an  only  son.  My  mother,  in  two  years  after  she 
had  sworn  obedience  at  the  altar,  presented  her  liege  lord  with  a 
couple  of  pledges  of  connubial  love,  and  the  gender  of  both  was  iiMi»- 
culine.  Twelve  years  elapsed  and  no  addition  was  made  to  th« 
Ilamiltons ;  when  lo  I  upon  a  fine  spring  morning  a  little  Benjamin 
was  ushered  into  existence,  and  I  was  the  God-send.  My  fnther 
never  could  be  persuaded  that  there  was  a  gentlemanly  profession  in 
the  world  but  one,  and  that  was  the  trade  of  arms.  My  brothers,  as 
they  grew  up*  entirely  coincided  with  him  in  opinion,  and  both  wooU 
bo  sotdters.  William  died  sword  in  hand^  crowning  the  great  breodl 
at  Rudrigo  ;  and  Henry,  after  demolishing  three  or  four  cuiraaaiers  of 
tlie  Imperial  Guard,  found  his  last  resting-place  on  '*  red  Waterloo.'* 
When  they  were  named,  my  father's  eye  w*ouId  kindle^  mod  my  mo^ 
ther*s  be  suffused  with  tears.  He  played  a  fictitious  part,  enactc^d  the 
Roman,  and  would  persuade  you  that  he  exulted  in  their  deaths ;  bu 
my  mother  played  the  true  one,  the  woman's* 

\  was  an  autumnal  evenings  just  when  you  smell  the  firat  mi 
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*  winter  in  a  ranfied  atmoapliere,  and  see  it  fa  the  clear  curline 
of  tlie  aoioke,  ms  its  woolly  flakes  rise  from  tlie  cottage  chimney^  mm 
gradually  are  lost  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  Altliougli  not  a  eold  evening, 
fl  log-wood  fire  was  extremely  welcome*  My  father,  Heaven  rest 
him  !  had  a  slight  touch  in  tlie  toe  of  what  finished  him  afterwards  in 
the  stomach,  namely,  gout, 

"James/'  said  my  lady  mother,  "it  is  time  we  came  to  some  de- 
cision regarding  what  we  have  been  talking  of  for  the  last  twelve 
months.     Frank  will  be  eighteen  next  Wednesday /* 

*'  Faith  !  it  is  time*  my  dear  Mary  ;  the  premises  are  true,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  come  at  the  conclnsion." 

**  You  know,  my  love,  that  only  for  your  pension  and  half-pay,  from 
the  tremendous  depreciation  in  agricultural  property  since  the  peace, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  lay  down  the  old  carriage,  as  you  had  to  part 
with  the  harriers  the  year  after  Waterloo." 

That  to  my  father  was  a  heavy  hit,  '^  It  was  a  devil  of  a  sacrifice, 
Mary," — and  he  sighed,  "  to  give  up  the  sweetest  pack  that  ever  man 
rode  t& ;  one,  that  for  a  mile's  run  you  could  have  covered  with  a 
blanket — heigh-ho  1  God'a  wilJ  be  done;*'  and  after  that  pious  adju- 
ration, my  father  turned  down  his  tumbler  No.  3,  to  the  hottonu  The 
memory  of  the  lost  harriers  was  always  a  painful  recollection,  and 
brought  its  silent  evidence  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Hamiltons  were 
not  what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"  With  all  my  care,"  continued  my  mother,  "  and,  as  you  know,  I 
economise  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  after  all  is  done  that  Ci\n 
he  done,  our  income  barely  will  defray  the  outlay  of  our  household/* 

"  Or,  as  we  used  to  say  when  I  was  dragooning  thirty  years  ago, 
1  *  the  tongue  will  scarcely  meet  the  buckle,"  "  responded  the  coloneL 

^I  have  been  thinking,"  said  my  mother,  timidly,  "that  Frank 
aight  go  to  the  bar." 

"  I  would  rather  that  he  went  direct  to  the  devil,"  roared  the  com- 
mander, who  hated  lawyers,  and  whose  great  toe  had  at  the  moment 
undergone  a  disagreeable  visitation. 

"  Do  not  lose  temper,  dear  James,"  and  she  laid  down  ber  knitting 
to  replace  the  hassock  that  be  had  kicked  away  under  the  painful 
irritation  of  a  disease  that  a  stoic  couJd  not  stand  with  patience,  and, 
as  they  would  say  in  Ireland,  would  fully  justify  a  Quaker  if  "he 
kicked  his  mother/* 

"Curse  the  bar  I"  but  he  acknowledged  his  lady  wife's  kind  offices 
by  tapping  her  affectionately  on  the  cheek.  '^  When  I  was  a  boy, 
Mary,  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman  were  identified.  Like  the  army — 
and,  thank  God  1  that  is  still  intact,  none  hut  a  man  of  decent  pre- 
tensions claimed  a  gown,  no  more  than  a  linendraper's  apprentice  now 
would  aspire  to  an  epaulet.  Is  there  a  low  fellow  who  has  saved  a 
few  hundreds  by  retailing  whiskey  by  the  naggin,  who  will  not  have 
his  son  *  Mister  Counseller  O' Whack,  or  'Mister  Barrister  O'Pin- 
iiigan  ?'  No,  no,  if  you  must  have  Frank  bred  lo  a  local  profession, 
make  him  an  apothecary ;  a  twenty  pound  note  will  find  drawers, 
drugs,  and  bottles.  Occasionally  he  may  be  useful ;  pound  honestly 
at  his  mortar,  salve  a  broken  head,  carry  the  country  news  about,  and 
lie  down  at  night  with  a  tolerably  qutet  conscience*  He  may  have 
hastened  a  patient  to  his  account  by  a  trifling  over-dose  ;  but  he  hai 
not  hurried  men  into  villanous  litigation,  that  will  eventuate  in  tlieir 
ruin.     His  worst  olTence  against  the  community  shall  be  a  mistaking 
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of  tuoth-aclie  for  tic-tlouloiirenx,  and  Imnbugo  for  gout,^ — oli,  d — n  the* 
gout!'' — for  at  tliat  jiortioii  of  his  speech  the  poor  colonel  had  sub- 
tainL'd  an  awful  twincre, 

*'  Well/'  continued  tlie  dame,  "  would  you  feel  inclined  to  let  him 
enter  the  University,  und  take  orders?" 

'^  Become  a  churchman  ?"  and  away,  with  a  furious  kick,  again  ^h 
went  the  hossoek.  **  Yon  should  say^  in  simple  Englidi^  moke  hiot  a  ^M 
curate  for  the  term  of  natural  life.  The  church  in  Ireland,  Mary,  is^^ 
like  the  bur,  it  once  was  tenanted  by  gentlemen  who  had  birth,  worth, 
piety,  learning,  or  all  united  to  recommend  tliem  to  promtition*  Now 
it  ia  an  arena  where  impure  influence  tilts  airainsit  nnblushinfr  hy*j 
pocrisy.  The  ritce  Ia  between  some  shuffling  old  lawyer,  or  a  canting! 
saint.  One  has  reached  the  woolsack  by  polttiCcd  thimble  ntrfting,  i 
which  means,  starting  patriot,  and  turning,  when  the  price  is  offered, 
a  ministerial  Iiack,  He  forks  a  drunken  dean,  bis  son,  into  a  Fatber- 
in-Gudship  with  ali  the  trifling  temporalitieii  attendant  on  the  same. 
Well,  the  other  fellow  is  a  '  regular  go- a- head/  denounces  popery,  i 
calculates  the  milleninm,  alarms  thereby  elderly  women  of  both  M?xe$, 
edilies  old  maids,  who  retire  to  their  closets  in  the  evening  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  brandy-bottle  in  the  other;  and  what  he 
likes  best,  spiritualizes  with  the  younger  ones/' 

**  Stop,  dear  James."     The  emphasis  on  the  word  spirit uallzr  had  i 
alarmed  my  mother,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  a  slight  touch  of  the 
prevailing   maladyj  and,  but  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  tht  ] 
commander,  might  have  been  deluded  into  saintship  by  degrees. 

The  great  toe  was,  however,  again  awfully  invaded,  and  my  father's 
spiritual  state  of  mind  not  at  all  improved  by  the  second  twinge, 
which  was  a  heavy  one. 

*'  Why,  damn  it— ^' 

"  Dun't  curse,  dear  James  *' 

"Curse!  I  will;  for  if  you  had  the  gout,  you  would  swear  like  A 
trooper." 

'*  Indeed  I  would  not/' 

"Ah,  Mary/' replied  my  father,  "between  twinges,  if  yon  koe« 
the  comfort  of  a  curse  or  two — it  relieves  one  so." 

*'  That,  indeed,  James  must  be  but  sorry  consolation,  as  Mr.  Cant 
well  said — '* 

*'  Oh  1  d — n  Cantwell/'  roared  my  father,  "  a  fellow  that  will  tell 
yuu  that  there  is  hut  one  path  to  heaven,  and  that  he  has  diseorered 
it.     Pinh  !  dear  I^Iary,  the  grand  route  is  open  as  the  mail-coach  roftdit 
ami  Papist  and  Protestant,  QuaJcer  and  Anabaptist,  may  jog  along  i '~ 
even  pace,     I'm  not  altogether  sure  about  Jews  and  Methodists.     On 
bearded  vagabond  at  PortsmiiUtb  charged  me,  when  1  was  going  lo  I 
PeniuHuliJ,  ten  shillings  a  pound  for  exchanging  bank  notes  for  specie 
and  every  guinea  the  circumcixed  scoundrel  gave  me  was  a  light  one 
He'll  fry — or  has  fried  already — and  my  pm^r  bewildered  old  aun^ 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  who,  for  j 
dozen  years  in  their  rambles,  had  made  her  house  an  inn,  left  the  thr 
thousand  five  per  cents,  which  I  expected,  to  blow  the  gospel- tnimjH't 
either  in  California  or  the  Cape — for,  God  knows,  I  never  particulaulf 
inquired  in  which  country  tLe  trumpeter  was  to  sound  *  boot  and  : 
die,'  after  I  had  asceitiined  that  the  doling  fuol  had  n^ade  a  legal  i 
Itiment  quite  sntficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  holy  knaves  who  huB 
bugged  her.     Cantwell  is  one  of  the  same  crew,  a  specious  hypocrite 
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would  attend  to  the  f*?llow  no  more  tban  to  that  red-headetl  rector — 
every  priest  h  a  rector  now — who  often  held  wy  horse  at  his  father's 
forge,  when  I  happened  to  throw  a  shoe,  Iiunting,— and  would  half 
break  his  back  in  bowing,  if  I  handed  liim  now  and  then  a  sixpence. 
Would  1  believe  the  dictum  of  that  low-born  doc,  when  he  told  me 
that  in  head- quarters/' — and  my  father  eleviitea  his  hand  towards 
heaven — ''they  cared  this  pinch  of  snulf,  whether  upon  a  Friday  I  ate 
a  rasher  or  red-herring  ?  *' 

Two  episudes  inierrupted  the  polemical  disquisition.  In  character 
none  could  be  more  ditferent-«the  one  eventuated  in  a  clean  knock 
down — the  other  decided  indirectly  my  future  fortunes — and,  in  the 
next  chapter,  both  shall  be  detailed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

*>■  Ant4mia*    Thmi  kuow^C  that  lUl  my  fortunes  are  at  sea  ; 
Nor  hjive  I  maney,  n^nr  commodityji 
To  raiae  a  pri^setic  sum,** 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

The  BohceH  Kistanaugk,  called,  in  plain  EngJishj  the  kitchen  bov» 
had  entered >  not  like  Calibanj  "  bearing  a  hg^*  but  with  a  basket-full. 
He  deposited  the  sopply,  and  was  directed  by  the  commander  to  re* 
plenish  the  fire.  1  believe  that  Petereeine's  allegiance  to  my  father 
originated  in  fear  rather  than  atfection.     He  dreaded 

**  the  deep  damnatioD  of  hii  *  Bah  ! '  " 

but  what  was  a  still  more  formidable  consideration,  was  a  bkck- thorn 
stick  which  the  colonel  had  carried  since  he  gave  np  the  sword  ;  it  was  a 
beautVj  upon  winch  tvery  fellow  that  came  for  law,  in  or  out  of  cus- 
tody, lavished  his  admiration- — a  clean  crop,  with  three  inches  of  at» 
iron  ferule  on  the  extremity*  fily  father  was,  "good  easy  man/' a 
true  Milesian  philosopher— his  arguments  were  those  impresijive  ones, 
called  ad  hmninem,  and  after  be  had  grassed  bis  man,  he  explained 
the  reason  at  hia  leisure. 

Pelereeiiie  (little  Peter),  as  be  was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  of  that  apostolic  name — who  was  six  feet  two — approached  the 
colonel  in  his  best  state  of  health  with  much  alarm  ;  but,  when  a  ht  of 
the  gout  was  on — when  a  foot  swathed  in  tiunnel^  or  slippered  and 
rested  on  a  liassock,  annoynced  the  anthritic  visitation,  Petereeine  would 
hold  strong  doubts  whether,  had  the  choice  been  allowed,  he  should 
not  have  preferred  entering  one  of  Van  Am  burgh's  dens,  to  facing 
the  commander  in  the  dining-room. 

Petereeine  was  nervous — he  had  over-heard  hia  master  blowing  to 
the  skies  the  Rei^erend  George  Cantwell,  and  the  red-headed  rector, 
Paul  Macrony.  If  a  parson  and  a  priest  were  so  treated  what  chance 
bad  he  ?  and  great  was  his  trepidation,  accordingly,  when  he  entered 
the  state  chamber,  as  in  duty  bound. 

'*Why  the  devil  did  you  not  answer  the  bell?  You  knew  well 
enongh,  you  incorrigible  scoundrel !  that  I  wanted  you." 

Now  my  father's  opening  address  '^vaa  not  calculated  to  restore 
Petereeine  8  mental  serenity — and  to  add  to  his  uneasiness,  he  also 
caught  sight  of  that  infernal  implement,  the  black^thorn,  which^  in 
treacherous  repose,  was  resting  at  my  father's  elbow. 

**  On  with  some  wood,  you  vagabond." 

The  order  was  obeyed — ^and  Petereeine  conveyed  a  couple  of  billets 
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gafely  from  the  basket  to  the  g:rate.     The  next  essay,  however,  was  a 

failure — the  third  log  fell— and  if  the  full  were  not  great,  as  it  dropped 
on  the  fender,  it  certainly  was  very  noisy.  The  accident  was  harmless 
— ^for,  according  to  honest  admeasurement,  it  evaded  my  father*B  foot 
hy  a  full  yard — hut,  under  nervous  alarm,  he  swore,  and,  as  troapen 
will  swear^  that  it  had  descended  direct  upon  his  aH3icted  member,  and, 
consequently,  that  he  was  ruined  for  life.  This  was  a  subsequent 
explanution— while  the  unhappy  youth  was  extended  on  tlie  hearth- 
rug, protesting  innocence,  and  also  declaring  that  his  jaw-bone  was 
fractured.  The  fall  of  the  billet  and  the  boy  were  things  simuJtaneout 
^and  while  my  mother^  in  great  alarm,  inculcated  patience  under 
suffering,  and  hinted  at  resignation,  my  father,  in  return,  swore  awftilly, 
that  no  man  with  a  toe  of  treble  its  natural  dimensions,  and  scarlet  as 
a  soldier's  jacket,  had  ever  ]i assessed  either  of  these  Christian  artidei^ 
My  mother  quoted  the  case  of  Job — ^and  my  father  begged  to  inquire 
if  there  was  any  authority  to  prove  thkit  Job  ever  had  the  gout^  In 
the  meantime,  the  kitchen-boy  had  gathered  himself  up  and  departed— 
and  as  he  left  the  presence  with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  cheek,  loud 
were  his  lamentations.  Constance  and  I,  nobody  enjoyed  the  ridicu* 
loua  more  than  she  did,  laughed  heartily,  while  the  colonel  resented 
this  want  of  sympathy,  by  caUing  us  a  brace  of  fools,  and  expressing 
his  settled  conviction,  that  were  he,  the  commander,  hanged,  we,  the 
delinquents,  would  giggle  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

Such  wm  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  entrance  of  the  chief  batler 
harbingered  other  occurrences,  and  much  more  serious  than  poor 
Petereeine  s  damaged  jaw.  Wick  Kalligan  had  been  in  the  '*  heaviest" 
with  my  father,  and  at  Salamanca,  had  ridden  the  opening  charge,  side 
by  side,  with  him,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  divers  Frenchmen,  and 
much  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  his  present  master.  In  executing  this 
achievement,  Mick  had  been  a  considerable  sufferer — his  ribs  having 
been  invaded  by  a  red-lancer  of  the  guard — while  a  chasMeur  d'chet^al 
had  inserted  a  lanting  token  of  his  afft?ction  across  his  right  cheek*  ex- 
tremely honorable,  but  by  no  means  ornamental. 

]\Tick  laid  a  couple  of  newspupers,  and  as  many  letters,  on  the  tmbte 
— but  before  we  proceed  to  open  either,  we  will  favour  the  reader  with 
another  peep  into  our  family  history. 

Mmnifold  are  the  ruinous  phantasies  wliich  lead  unhappy  mortals  to 
pandemonium.  This  one  has  a  fancy  for  the  lurf,  another  palramxet 
the  last  imported  chnrtfpht-e.  The  turf  is  generally  a  settler — the  itagt 
is  also  a  safe  road  to  a  safe  settlement,  and  between  a  riice-horso  lid 
a  danscuse^  we  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  choice.  Now,  as  hi 
as  horse-ileiih  went,  my  grandfather  was  innocent;  a  pirouette  oz  p^ 
seiil,  barring  an  Irish  jigg,  he  had  never  witnessed  in  his  life — ^bul  be 
had  discovered  as  good  a  method  for  settling  a  private  gentleman*  He 
had  an  inveterate  fancy  for  electioneering.  The  man  who  would  re* 
form  state  abuses^  deserves  well  of  his  country  ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  patriotism  in  Ireland;  io  fact,  it  is,  like  linen,  a  staple  article 
generally,  but  still  the  best  paymaster  is  safe  to  win;  and  heDCet 
my  poor  grand  ft* ther  generally  lost  the  race. 

My  father  hioked  very  suspiciously  at  ihe  letters— one  had  his  QWm 
armorial  bearing  displayed  in  red  wax^ — ^and  the  formal  directioo  WM 
at  a  ghince  detected  to  be  that  of  his  aunt  Catherine  —  Catherine  t 
missives  were  never  agreeable — she  had  a  rent  charge  uu  the  property 
for  Q  couple  of  thousands;  and,  like  J^loses  and  Son,  her  sysleni  wei 
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^ quick  returns/'  and  the  interest  was  consequently  expected  to  tlie 
day.  For  a  few  seconds  my  father  hesitated,  but  lie  manfully  broke  the 
seal — muttering,  audibly,  ''What  can  the  old  rattle-trap  write  about  ? 
Her  interest-money  is  not  due  for  another  fortnight/*  He  threw  liis 
eyes  hastily  over  the  contents — his  colour  heightened — and  my  tiunt 
Catherine's  epistle  was  flung,  and  most  unceremonionsly,  upon  the 

.      ground — the  hope  that  accompanied  the  act,  being  the  reverse  of  a 
benediction. 

^  **  Is  there  anything  wrong,  dear  James?**  inqwired  my  mother,  in 

Iier  usual  quiet  and  timid  tone. 

"Wrong  r*  thundered  my  father;  **  Frank  will  read  this  spiritual 
production  to  you.  Every  line  breathes  a  deep  anxiety  im  old  Kitty's 
part  for  my  st>urs  welfare,  earthly  considerations  being  non-importnnt* 
Read,  Frank,  and  if  you  will  not  devoutly  wish  that  the  doting  fuul 
was  at  the  dev — " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  James.*' 

"  Well — read>  Frank,  and  say,  when  you  hear  the  contents,  whether 
you  would  be  particularly  sorry  to  learn  that  the  old  lady  had,  as  sail- 
ors say,  her  hands  well  greased,  and  a  fast  hold  upon  the  mnon  ?  Read, 
d — n  it,  man !  there 's  no  trouble  in  decyphering  my  aunt  Catherine's 
penmanship.  Her's  is  not  what  Tony  Lumpkin  complained  of — a 
cursed  cramp  hand ;  all  clear  and  nnmistakable — the  f&  accurately 
stroked  across^  and  the  i's  dotted  to  a  nicety.     Go  on — read,  man, 

i       read." 

I  obeyed  the  order,  and  thus  ran  the  missive,  my  honoured  father 

I      adding  a  running  commentary  at  every  important  passage :  we  shall 

I      place  them  in  italics:—^ 

^K    '*  *  My  dear  nephew,'  " 

H    "  Oh, her  ajeetion  I " 

^H    '* '  If,  by  a  merciful  dispensation,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  few 
P^pi ritual  minded  friends  to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock,  at  dinner^-'* ' 
r  "  Tempt  mi  Ut  aire — thei/  won't  J  nil  you ,  mi^  old  girl" 

I  ** '  I  shall  then  have  reached  on  age  to  which  few  arrive — look  to 

!       the  psalm — namely,  to  eighty — *  *' 
^     •*  She  "s  eight j^-ihree-^** 

^p  " '  I  have,  under  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  the  ministry  of  a 
^^cbosen  vessel,  the  Reverend  Carter  Kettlewell,  and  also  a  worshipping 
Christian  learned  in  the  law,  namely,  Mr  Selby  Sly,  put  my  earthly 
bouse  in  order.  Would  that  spiritnal  preparations  could  be  as  easily 
accomplished ;  bnt  yet  I  feel  well  convinced  that  mine  is  a  state  of 
grace,  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  gives  me  a  comfortable  assurance  that  in  me 
the  old  man  is  crucified — '  *' 

'*  Did  ifou  ever  listen  lo  mwh  rascally  cant  ?  " 

"  *I  have  given  instrnctions  to  Mr.  Sly  to  make  my  will,  and  Mr. 
Kettlewell  has  kindlj^  consented  to  he  the  trustee  and  executor — *  '* 
** Now  comes  the  vdlanij^  no  doubt" 

^**l  have  devised — may  the  offering  be  graciously  received  ! — all 
that  I  shall  die  possessed  of  to  make  an  addition  to  support  those  de- 
voted soldiers — not,  dear  nephew,  soldiers  in  your  carnal  meaning  of 
the  word — but  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  labour  in  New  Zea- 
land. These  inestimable  men,  whose  courage  is  almost  supernatural, 
and  who— »' " 

"  PUh—whal  an  old  twaddler  t  " 
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*"AUlimigl*  annuaJlv  eaten  bj  converted  cannibils,  still  press  for- 
wnrd  at  the  trumpet-caSl^ — *** 

*'  I  wonder  uhai  sort  of  a  grill  old  Kate  would  make  f  cursed  ioughr 
I  fancy  " 

*'  *  I  have  added  my  mite  to  a  fund  already  established  to  send  as- 
sistance there — * "  m 

"  Aj^,  to  Chrhiuinise,  and,  in  return^  he  carbonadoed,     I  mUk  I  A^idH 
charge  uf  the  gridiron  ;  I  would  broil  one  or  two  of  the  new  recraiij" 

*-  'I  have  called  in,  uBder  Mr.  Sly^s  advice^  the  mortgage  granted  to 
the  late  Sir  George  O'Gorman,  by  my  ever-lo-be^lamented  huoband^ 
and  the  other  portions  i>f  my  property,  being  in  state  secuntie«,  are 
rcclmniable  at  once.  My  object  in  writing  this  letter  h  to  convey  to  my 
dear  nephew  my  heartfelt  prayers  fur  his  spiritual  amendoient^  and 
ulsu  to  intimate  that  the  2<XM)/. — a  rent-charge  on  the  Kilnavaggart  pr* 
perty — with  the  running  quarter 'a  interestj  shall  be  paid  at  La  Tonche'fl 
to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Kettlewell  and  Sly,  As  the  blindness  of  tb 
New  Zeahinders  h  deplorable^  and  as  Mr.  Kettlewell  has  already  i 
listed  some  gallant  champions  who  will  blow  tlie  gospel-trumpet, 
tfiough  they  were  served  uj*  to  Hupper  the  same  evening,  I  wish  Uiel 
oljji*ct  to  be  carried  out  at  once. — *  " 

'*  Ik'tiuiiful  / ''  said  my  poor  father  mth  a  groan ;  "  where  the  devil 
could  the  mutn't/  be  raised?      You  won't  realise  now  for  a  bullock  what^t 
in  nKit'timej  t/on  would  gel  for  a  calf     Go  on  with  the  old  harridan  wl 
episfle/' 

'^ '  Having  now  gat  rid  of  rtesbly  considerations — I  mean  money  one 
*— let  me,  my  dear  James,  offer  a  word  in  season.     Remember  that  i% 
ec>Ru\s  from  an  attached  relation j  who  bolda  your  worldly  affairs 
nothing — '  " 

*'  /  crtwV  dixpnfe  that,"  said  my  father  with  a  smothered  groan. 

*'*  But  would  turn  your  attention  to  the  more  Important  considera- 
tions of  our  being.  I  would  not  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  brmaed 
reed*  hut  your  early  life  was  anything  but  evangelical — '*' 

Constance  lauglied  ;  she  could  not,  wild  girl,  avoid  it. 

"  *  We  must  ail  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship/  vide  St.  Lake, 
chap,  xvi. — *  " 

**  Slop — Shakspeare's  right ;  when  the  devil  quotes  Scripiure^^ut, 
go  on — Let  \f  have  the  whole  dose." 

"'When  can  you  pay  the  money  in?  And,  oh  I  in  you,  my  dear  i 
nephew,  may  grace  yet  fructify,  and  may  you  be  brought^  even  at  tli^^| 
t^kn'enth  liour»  to  a  blow  conviction  that  all  on  this  earth  is  vanity  anjH 
vexulic^n  of  spirit — drums,  colours,  scarlet  and  fine  linen,  hounds  run- 
ning after  hares,  women  whirling  round,  as  they  tell  me  they  do,  ia^ 
ihiit  invention  nf  the  evil  one  culled  a  wallz^  all  these  are  but  deluiiaili^| 
of  the  eiKMuy,  and  designed  to  lead  sinners  to  destruction.  I  transcribe^ 
a  veme  from  a  moit  affecting  hymni  composed  by  that  gifted 
mm — ' " 

**  Oh,  d — H  the  hymn  /  *'  roared  my  father;  "on  with  tjfuu,  Frank, 
ttnd  mtf  hcnisoH  light  on  Iheannposer  ofii  !  Don't  stop  to  favour  m^  miik 
his  wiiwff ,  and  pass  over  thejilih^  doggreL'* 

I  procec<leil  under  orders  accordingly. 

••  •  Hemendn^r,  James,  you  are  now  sixty -one  j  repent,  and,  even  in 
ihi^  ideventli  hour,  yon  nniy  be  phjcked  like  a  brand  from  the  fiww 
Avoid  nwearin^,  mortify  the  i^v&U — that  is,  don't  take  a  third  tumbler 
tfti^r  dinner^**  "* 
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My  fatlier  could  not  stand  it  longer.  '*  0^,  maif  Cramwelts  cttrxe 
light  upQH  her!  I  wonder  katv  mam/  glasses  of  brand  ff-and-water  she 
sfpaliofpt  at  awning  exercise ^  as  she  calls  ii,  over  a  chapier  of  Timo- 

%?" 

"  *  I  would  not  recall  the  past,  but  for  the  purpose  of  wholesome  ad- 
monition. The  year  before  you  married,  and  gave  up  the  godless  life 
of  soldierinj^,  can  you  forget  that  I  found  you,  at  one  in  the  mornirtg 
A.  M.,  in  Bridget  Donovan's  room  ?  Your  excuse  was,  that  you  bad  got 
the  colic ;  if  you  had,  why  not  come  to  my  chamber,  where  you  knew 
there  was  laudanum  and  lavender  ?  ' " 

Poor  Constance  could  not  stand  this  fresh  allegation  ;  and,  while  my 
mother  looked  very  grave,  we  laughed,  as  Scrub  says,  *'  consumedly/' 
My  father  muttered  something  about  '*  cursed  nouseuf^e  I*'  but  1  am 
inclined  to  ibink  that  aunt  Catbarine's  colic  charge  was  not  without 
aome  foundation, 

'*  *  1  have  now,  James,  discharged  my  duty :  may  my  humble  at- 
tempts to  arouse  you  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  standing  on  the  brink 
af  the  flit  of  perdition  be  blessed  I  Pay  the  principal  and  interest 
over  to  La  Touche.  Mr,  Selhy  Sly  hinted  that  a  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  might  expedite  matters  ;  and,  by  saving  a  term  or  two  in 
getting  in  the  money,  two  or  three  hundred  New  Zealauders  would— 
and  oh,  James  I  how  gratifying  would  be  the  reflection  ! — ^be  saved  from 
the  wnith  to  come. 

**  *  This  morning,  on  looking  over  your  marriage  settlement,  Mr.  Sly 
is  of  opiuion  that,  if  ilrs.  Hamilton  will  renounce  certain  rights,  he 
can  raise  the  money  at  once,  and  that  too  ouly  at  legal  interest,  say  six 
per  cent,^ — ' " 

Often  had  I  witnessed  a  paternal  explosion  ;  hnt,  when  it  was  hint- 
ed that  the  marital  rights  of  my  poor  mother  were  to  he  sacrihced,  his 
fury  amounted  almost  to  madness, 

**  Damnation  ! "  be  exclaimed;  "confusion  light  upon  the  letter 
and  the  letter-writer i  You! — do  an  act  to  invalidate  your  settle- 
ment 1     i   would  see  first   every  canting  vagabond  in "  and  he 

named  a  disagreeable  locality.  '*  Never,  IVIary  I  pitch  that  paper 
away  :  I  dread  that  at  the  end  of  it  the  old  lunatic  will  inflict  her  be- 
nediction. Frank,  pack  your  traps^you  must  catch  the  mail  to-night ; 
you  *11  be  in  town  by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Be  at  Sly's 
office  at  nine.  D — n  the  gout  I — I  should  have  done  the  job  myself. 
Beat  the  scoundrel  as  nearly  to  death  as  vou  think  you  can  conscientious- 
ly go  without  committing  absolute  niurder ;  next,  pay  a  morning  visit  to 
Kettlewell,  and,  if  you  leave  him  in  a  condition  to  mount  the  pulpit 
for  a  month,  I  *11  never  acknowledge  you.  Break  that  other  seal;  pro- 
baldy,  the  contents  may  |>rove  as  agreeable  as  old  Kitty's*" 

There  were  times  and  moods  when,  in  Byron's  language,  it  was 
judicious  to  reply 

*^  Paslia  I  tfi  kear  is  to  obeVj," 
and  this  was  such  a  period.     I  broke  the  black  wax,  and  the  epistle 
proved  to  be   from  the  very  gentleman  whom  1  was  to  he  despatched 
per  mail  to  qualify  next  nn^ruing  for  surgical  assistance, 

"  Out  with  it !  "  roared  my  father,  as  I  unclosed  the  foldings  of  the 
paper  ;  **  What  is  the  signature?  I  remember  that  my  uncle  Hector 
always  looked  at  the  name  attached  to  a  letter  wlien  he  on  closed  the 
poHt-bag  ;  and  if  the  handwriting  looked  like  an  attorney's,  he  flung 
It,  without  reading  a  line,  into  the  fire/' 
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"TLis  lelter,  sir,  is  subscribed  '  Selby  Sly/" 

"  Dofi't  bum  it,  Frank,  read.  Well,  there  is  one  comfort  that  Selby 
Sly  shall  have  to-morrow  evening  a  collection  of  aching  ribs,  if  the 
Hamiltons  are  not  degenerated :  reud^  man/*  and,  as  usual,  there  w: 
a  running  comment  on  the  textt 

Dublin^ Marchf  iSia 

'*  *  Colonel  Hamilton, — Sir, 

" '  It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  inform  you — '  *' 

"  That  ^ou  have  foreclosed  the  piorlgage.  Frank,  if^ou  don't  break 
a  bone  or  in^o^  I  *//  never  achwwiedge  i/ou  again" 

"  '  That  my  honoured  and  valued  client  and  patroness,  Mr&  Catbe- 
rine  O'Gormun,  suddenly  departed  this  life  at  half  past  six  o'clock, 
M*,  yt'sterday  evening,  wht^n  drinking  a  glass  of  sherrv,  and  holdii 
sweet  and  spiritual  converse  with  the  Reverend  Carter  ICettlewrell  " 

"  //  's  ail  tip,  no  doubt :  the  canting  scoundrels  have  secured  her — or, 
as  bhckgnard  gaiMcrs  soif,  have  *  made  all  safe* " 

"  *  She  has  died  intestate,  although  a  deed,  that  would  have  inimor« 
taliped  her  memory,  ivaa  engrossed,  and  ready  for  signature.  Witbin 
an  hour  after  she  went  to  receive  her  reward — "* 

My  father  gave  a  loud  hurrah  f  **  Blessed  be  Heaven  that  the  rtmi 
came  before  the  old  fool  covtplcied  the  New  Zealand  business  /  ** 

"'As  heir-at-law,  you  are  in  direct  remainder,  and  the  will,  not 
heing  executed,  is  merely  waste-paper:  buti  from  the  draft»  the  inten- 
tions of  your  inestimable  aunt,  can  clearly  he  discovered.  Although  not 
binding  in  law,  let  me  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  equity 
that  should  guide  you.  The  New  Zealand  bequest,  involving  a  dirett 
application  of  10jO(.K)/.  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure  of  gospel«Ml* 
diers — ^there  l>eing  a  constant  drain  upon  these  sacred  barbingeiii  of 
peace,  from  the  native  fancy  of  preferring  a  devilled  mi^isionary  to  A 
stewed  kangaroo — that  portion  of  the  intended  testament  I  would  not 
pre&s  upon  you.  But  the  intentional  hehejits  of  [>00l.  to  the  Rev.  Carter 
Kettlewell,  the  same  sum  to  myself,  and  an  annuity  to  Miss  Grace 
Lightbody  of  50^.  a-year,  though  not  recoverable  in  law^  under  tbiae 
circumstances  should  be  faithfully  confirmed* 

**  '  It  may  be  gratifying  to  acquaint  you  with  some  particulars  of  the 
last  moments  of  your  dear  relative,  and  one  of  the  moat  devout,  nay,  J 
may  use  the  term  safely,  evangelical  elderly  gentlewomen  for  wbooi  I 
have  had  the  hunour  to  transact  business/ ' 

"  JSiojy,  Frank,     Pass  aver  the  detail,     it  might  be  too  affecting,** 

** '  I  await  your  directions  for  the  funeral.  My  lamented  ^end  md 
client  had  erected  a  catacomb  in  the  Siloami  Chupel,  and  in  the  mioi^ 
ter'a  vault,  and  she  frecjuently  expressed  a  decided  wish  that  her  dust 
might  repose  with  faithful  servants,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  sensoOt 
fearlessly  grappled  with  the  mun  of  sin,  who  is  arrayed  in  blacky  and 
the  woman  who  sitteth  ou  the  seven  hills,  dressed  in  scarlet.*" 

"  Hang  the  canting  vagabond —  n'h^  not  call  people  by  their  pr&fter 
titles  ;  name  Old  Nick  at  once,  and  the  ladt/  whose  sobriquet  is  an* 
mentlonahk%  but  «»//o,  report  says,  has  a  imt^n  residence  in  BahyUm^' 

Constance  and  I  laughed ;  my  mother,  as  usual,  looking  demure  aod 
dignified.  Another  twinge  of  the  gout  altogether  demolialiecl  the 
commander's  temper. 

'*  Stop  that  scoundrel's  jargon.  Run  your  eye  over  the  remaiMdcTf 
and  tell  me  nhal  the  fellow 's  driving  at,*' 

I  obeyed  the  order. 
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*'  Sitnplf ,  iir,  Mr.  Sly  desires  to  know  wbether  you  baFe  any  ob- 
jection to  old  Kitty  taking  peaceable  possession  of  her  catacomb  in  the 
Dublin  giispel'sbop  wbicli  sbe  p^itronized,  or  would  you  prefer  tbat 
sbe  were  *  pickJed  and  sent  liome/  as  Sir  Lucius  says." 

*'  Heaven  forbid  tbat  I  sbunld  interfere  wttb  ber  expressed  wisbe*/* 
said  my  fatber*  "  I  suppose  there  s  *snug  lying'  in  Siloiim  ;  and  there's 
one  thing  certain  that  tbe  company  who  occupy  the  premises,  are  quite 
unobjectionable*  Kitty  will  be  ^fer  there.  Lord!  if  tbegentlenuiEi  in 
black,  or  the  red  lady  of  the  seven  hills,  attempted  a  felonious  entry  on 
her  bivouac,  what  a  row  the  saintly  inmates  would  kick  up  !  It  would 
be  a  regular 'guard,  turn  out  I'  aod  what  chance  would  Kcarlatina  and 
old  clooty  have?  No,  no,  &hell  be  anug  therein  her  sentry-box.  What 
a  blessed  escape  from  ruin  I  Mary,  dear,  make  me  another  tumbler, 
and,  d — n  the  gout!"  he  had  a  »harp  twioge.  •'  I  11  drink  *  here's 
luck  i'  Frank,  go  pack  your  kiL,  and  instead  of  demoliiiliing  Selby 
Sly,  see  Kitty  decently  sodded.  Your  mother,  Constance,  and  myself 
will  rumble  after  you  to  town  by  easy  stiiges.  1  wonder  bow  aunt 
Catherine  will  cut  up.  If  she  baa  left  as  much  cash  behind  as  she  has 
lavished  good  advice  in  ber  parting  epistle,  by — '  and  my  father  did 
ejaculate  a  regular  rasper — "  I  'U  re-purchase  tbe  harriers,  a^  I  have 
got  a  whisper  that  poor  Dick  was  cleaned  out  tbe  last  nieeling  at  tbe 
Currngh,  and  the  pack  i^  in  the  market/' 


CHAPTER    III. 
••^  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me."      FTirater'*  Tak. 

It  is  a  queer  world  after  aJl ;  manifold  are  its  ups  and  doxvns,  and 
life  is  but  a  medley  of  fair  pronTisej  excited  hope,  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

Never  did  a  family  iiarty  start  for  tbe  metro potis  with  gayer  hearts, 
or  ou  a  more  agreeable  mission.  Our  honoured  relative  {authonlale 
the  Methudist  Magazine)  bad  '*  sbuflled  off'*  in  tlie  best  miircbing 
nrder  imaginable;  before  tbe  rout  bad  arrived,  her  house  had  been  per- 
fectly arranged,  but  her  will,  *' wo  worth  the  day,'*  vvatj  afterwards 
ftmnd  to  be  sadly  informaL  It  was  hinted  that  the  mission  to  Tim^ 
buctoo,  although  not  legally  binding  on  tbe  next  of  kin,  should  beeou- 
isidered  a  sacred  injunction  and  first  lien  on  the  estates.  In  a  religtouf 
light,  according  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shurpington,  formalities  were 
unnecessary,  but,  my  father  observed,  itofio  vitce,  in  reply,  and  in  the 
plain  vernacular  of  tbe  day,  what  in  modern  times  would  have  been 
more  figuratively  expressed,  namely,  **  Did  not  the  gospel  trumpeter* 
wish  tbey  might  get  it !  '*  Tbe  kennel,  whose  door  for  two  years  had 
not  been  opened,  wag  again  unlocked ;  whitewashing  and  reparations 
were  extensively  ordered;  a  prudent  envoy  was  despatched  to  re- 
purcha^  the  pack,  wbicb,  rebus  cgenis,  had  been  laid  down,  and  tbe 
colonet  in  his  '*  mind*s  eye,"  and  oblivious  of  cloth  »boes,  once  more 
was  up  to  his  knees  in  leather,*  and  taking  everything  in  tbe  ahape 
of  fence  and  brook,  just  a^  the  Lord  pleased  to  dispose  them, 

A  cellar  census  was  next  decided  on,  and  by  a  stout  exertion,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  with  a  heavy  heart,  my  father  hobbled  down  the 
stone  steps,  and  entered  an  underground  repertorium,  which  once  he 
took  much  pride  in  visiting,  Alas  I  its  glory  bad  departed  ;  the  empty 
bins  were  rtchly  fringed  with  cob  webbed  tapestries,  and  silently  ad- 

•  An  Iriih  l«riu  for  wearing  jockey  twotR. 
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!»t  t  iiiii-fcrrrTUunrr  t»t  lifvnjc»  for  past  years.  The  colonel  sigl 
■'s'Sifii  i*i^t^L  !.>  rruj;:fiib«rs  parting  benediction.  Almost  in 
-  r:.u.^i.x^.i  :svt»r  'u\i:.:l  oce  brief  week  had  deprived  him 
vj-vi  :n  uii^  i.  ij*;i?c:  iL  direci  succession  was  thus  created. 
L..11.*  r-.»n  s»r^i.i»il  \»•tt^  uiicxix^ediv  received,  and  although 
£  It.-  i-:.i  Uis  :\»'^r.»er  :Mrri«wfd  hberaily  from  the  night,  it 
.M. t -«•'•.  V  V izi.  ii't  I  rt'iicLfd  their  de>tinjtion. 


r.:  .'  .  rti:  si.—:  '^-^s'  ":-  tnir-io:"  or.  as  sailors  would  >ay.. 
\  ««  ._--. .  :•- ' :  ^I'.ir:."  luL  rfacy  lo  trip  his  anchor.  '*  Uj»  ^ti 
:  ..-:.-  • -..:  i  -.i.-.-L.s-,i  lis-  i.li  butler  to  my  father,  "the  geni 
V  ..   ..-.    .    I:.?::    .:.  : :  lz  L.«ur.  iriory  to  the  Virgin!" 

1    ?;.-.   :::-•  :  -iTf:  i:  \    ••.iLtr'>  dtscriplion  of  the  parting  sci 

}  -  .  n'-  :     :.— • 7'.z  T'.l-v'ws,  tLc  old  man  gasped  hard  fur  bre 

:.:  :.:   t:  .n-.^-:  :*=    .:"  •.>  ^riiidsfii:  appeared  to  rouse  the  donr 

r :    :.»    :   :«.-:i   r  :.-  llI  b.»ij :  Lai  ^although  there  were  consii 

.  .  t  :-:-!.>  -•=:  fs:  eisri  5<i.:*DCr.  Le  thus  delivered  his  valedici 
;.  -  .:-  \.-f:::  I-*  lit  lisptTture  of  C\»mmodore  Trunnion  been 
.-:•-:.  r  cr  .ri   ;.  i:.z  iizr.19^  of  irj  honoured  relative. 

•":_.».  >...-  :ic  ..Id  f.i-lwnier  to  my  father,  •' the  summon 
.'.  I.  r  ..*  ..  -.  _^:-i  :.  Ni»  "wicz  I  waj.  ft  dragoou,  to  '  boot  and  sadi 
1  :..-:.  r  -  .c; .  r  1  -•  .r::.  ;ir-.  tr.^;  c;y  wind  was  touched,  but  he  w( 
i--.t  ::  :.-:  1    . ..%  .7..j  k  -%l>:ltr.** 

eVcr  K^re  pig-skin  on  bis  back,  won't  st 


4~Jk4 


.1..  ''-r'- .«>■*. 

*  1    •".>*  li.c  ::.-:  n-v  c^..r.>w-:ence  is  tolerably   clean.     Widot 
r: ':...:.  1  :  tv^r  v»r..  r -ti  :r.ur.:!i::a'.'.\".  and  the  heaviest  item  bin 

..J..:.*:  :;  1  vt::...:-.  :*  D.ck  S.:::::.er's  death.  Well,  he  thre 
v:-.w-:.:.r.  -*  •...*  :  r.  v«-d  :::-.::  ::;e  iri-I  to  the  satisfaction  of  judtre 
j':ry  ;  ,.:.!  y  .:  kr.. -v  j,:ieT  ii.at,  nothing  but  the  daisy*  would  do 
."...'.-  \.^  :  -.r  :.  :;t>:  'Ae'iir.t  c-rritrs.  and  as  sweet  a  pack  as 
r-:.  .:  :  .  .;  rci  r->c..l  wit:  i.-t  a  check.     Don't  be  extravagant  in 

A::-  :hvr  interru:  t:«  n  in  the  parting  address. 

•  A  :\'.i  heifer.  L.*.lf  a  dozen  shet»p,  and  the  puncheon  of  Rass 
that 'b  in  the  oeliar  untouched,  should  do  the  thing  genteely. 
ui.Iy  a  ci'uple  ot  nights  you  know,  as  you'll  sod  me  the  third  ixion 
l'Mii>ideriiig  that  1  »t<.K>d  two  contests  for  the  county,  an  action 
fai>e  irnpriNOiinunt  by  a  gu-ijier,  never  had  a  lock  on  the  hall  ( 
kept  ten  Li'rM-i  at  r.;ck  and  manger,  and  lived  like  a  gentlem 
tu  tiie  TlIMMi/.  f.T  which  my  ptntr  father  dipped  the  estate  I  have 
after  all  added  1«»,(KK»/.  more,  which,  as  Attorney  Rowland  said,  sht 
that  I  was  a  caiiit  il  nuuiager.     Well,  you  can  pay  both  otf  easily." 

Anniher  tit  «>f  coughing  distressed  my  grandfather  sorely. 

*'  (10  to  the  waters — any  place  in  England  will  answer.  '  If  you 
stand  tallow  or  t<'h:icco,  you  can  in  a  month  or  two  wipe  old  score 
the  shite.  Sir  Roderick  l)'Bi)yl,  when  he  was  so  hard  pushed  a 
be  driven  over  the  bridge  of  Athlone  in  a  cotlin,  to  avoid  the  coron 
did  n't  he,  and  in  less  tb.an  a  twelvemonth  too,  bring  over  a  s 

•  All  Irikh  ^iMitli'iiiun  shot  in  ;i  diifl  in  hut/  >yne^  was  poetically  deMril 
liavintf  lift'ii  left  "  tjuiveriiJ^  on  a  daisy." 

•f-  In  Irelaml  this  functionary^  njicraiions  are  not  confined  to  tlie  dead 
extend  very  di.sagreeably  to  tlic  living. 
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baker *6  daughteTi  pay  o^  eocumbrances^  and  Ike  and  die  like  a  gentle- 
man as  he  was  every  inch,  1  have  not  much  to  leave  yon  but  some 
advice,  Frank  dearj  and  after  I  slip  my  girths  remember  what  I  say. 
When  you  're  likely  to  get  into  trouble,  always  take  the  bull  by  the 
horn,  and  when  you're  in  for  a  stoup,  never  mix  h'quors  or  ah  with 
your  back  to  the  lire.  If  you  're  obliged  to  go  out,  be  sure  to  fight 
across  the  ridges,  and  if  yon  can  manage  it^  with  the  sun  at  your  back. 
Ugh  I  ugh  I  ugh  1" 

"  lu  crossing  a  country,  choose  the — '* 

Another  coughing  fit,  and  a  long  hiatus  in  valedictory  instructions 
succeeded,  but  the  old  man,  as  they  say  in  hunting,  got  second  wind, 
and  thus  proceeded — 

'*  Never  fence  a  ditch  when  a  gate  is  open — avoid  late  hours  and 
attorneys — and  the  less  you  have  to  aay  to  doctors,  all  the  better — Ugh  I 
Ugh  !  llgh  I  When  it's  your  misfortune  to  be  in  comfmny  with  an  old 
maid, — 1  mean  a  reputed  one — Ugh  !  Ugh  I  always  be  on  the  muzzle 
— for  in  her  next  issue  of  scandal,  she  'II  be  sure  to  quote  you  as  her 
authority.  If  a  saint  comes  in  yonr  way,  button  your  breeches'  pocket, 
and  look  now  and  then  at  your  watch-chain.  I  'm  brought  nearly  to  a 
fix,  for  bad  bellows  won't  stand  long  speeches/' 

Here  the  ripple  in  his  speech,  which  disturbed  Commodore  Trun- 
nion so  much,  sorely  afflicted  mj  worthy  grandfather-  He  muttered 
aometbi ug  that  a  snaflle  was  the  safest  bit  a  sinner  could  place  fciith  in 
—assumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy — foretold,  as  it  would  appear, 
troublous  times  to  be  in  rapid  advent — and  inculcated  that  faith  should 
be  placed  in  heaven,  and  powder  kept  very  dry. 

He  strove  to  rally  and  reiterate  his  counsels  for  my  father's  guidance, 
but  strength  was  wanting*  The  story  of  a  life  was  told — he  swayed 
on  one  side  from  the  supporting  pillows — and  in  a  minute  more  the 
struggle  was  over.  Well,  peace  to  his  ashes  !  We  '11  leave  him  in  the 
fttmOy  vault,  and  start  with  a  party  for  the  metropoUs,  who,  in  the 
demise  of  our  honoured  kinswoman,  had  sustained  a  heavy  loaa,  but, 
notwithstanding^  endured  the  vialtation  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
marvellous  resignation. 

Place  ail  dames,  JVIy  lady  mother  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day, 
and,  for  a  dozen  years  after  her  marriage,  had  seen  her  name  proudly 
and  periodically  recorded  by  George  Faukiner,  inthethinghe  called  a 
journal,  which,  in  size,  paper,  and  typograpliy,  might  emulate  a  necro* 
logic  affair  cried  loudly  through  the  streets  oi  London,  "  i' th' after- 
noon ^*  of  a  hanging  Monday,  containing  much  important  information, 
whether  the  defunct  felon  had  made  bis  last  breakfast  simply  from  tea 
and  toast,  or  whether  Mr.  Sheriff——  had  kindly  added  mutton-chops 
lo  the  dejeihttr,  while  his  amiable  lady  furnished  new-laid  eggs  from  the 
family  corn-chandler-     But  to  return  to  my  mother. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  and  her  name  had  not  been  hallooed  from 
groom  to  groom  on  a  birth-day  night,  while  the  pearl  neckhice,  a  bridal 
present,  and  emeralds,  an  heir-3oom  from  her  mother,  remained  in  strict 
abeyance.  Now  and  again  their  cases  were  unclosed,  and  a  sigh  accom- 
panied the  inspection — for  sad  were  their  reminiscences.  Olhn — her 
name  was  chronicled  on  Patrick's  night,  by  every  Castle  reporter* 
They  made,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  as  Irish  reporters  will  make,  sad  mis- 
takes at  times.  The  once  poor  injured  lady  had  been  attired  in  canary- 
coloured  lute-string,  and  an  ostrich  plume,  remarkable  for  its  enormity^ 
while  she,  the  libelled  one,  hud  been  becomingly  arrayed  in  blue  bom- 
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xaft  ?wfipniHF?e«x  X3  jrcTirramg' s  piTiif  bcBcdxtioo.  Almost  m  in- 
fmir<-.  tth'Sctht-:  if^^c  wr^'rii  matt  bnf  vvek  liad  depriTed  him  of 
iMca  Tiir«za^  uii  i.  loscfot  ix  cirvcc  lacoejgkn  wms  thus  created.  A 
ill  71  .Tiiiif .>T  fnm  iiSiMiI  -w  xzicx^kkcIt  xceeiTedy  and  although  the 
T  iiijur  JLcr  Liii  'Liit  smzxr  znarvw^td  libenllT  frvm  the  nighty  it  was 
TibiC  sick-inqr  -rii^z  liitr  :«h:2i^  liter  <ieani  111011- 

T!Ld  lui  g*n-:>TT:tT  -«*u  -^  ix  iruKJ»  ;*  or,  as  sailors  would  say,  he 
-rii^  LJPsnxLj  -  i«j<rt  iCMin.'^  isri  *>eiCT  ti>  trip  his  anchor.  "  Up  stalrsy 
jiji^^i^  7ru£. '  ijLLLizzued  liae  4«ni  bcijer  to  my  father,  "  the  general 
■»■-!  :e  li  ieiT-ia.  ii  iiilf  12.  2/kz.  cxcy  to  the  Virgin  !* 

I  sLiZ  sii^rr  f;rric  =it  fuier*  dfscnr-ti^n  of  &e  parting  scene- 
Pr.ccei  :t  iolf  x  Lixi^z  zdjam^  \be  o^d  man  ga»ped  hard  for  breathj 
:•£!  Ill*  i^TiiiLriZiDt  ic  i2»  puk^BK  apr«ared  to  roose  the  dormant 
fuxcCLMZ:^  <c  :•:(!  zL=zii  izd  bscy ;  and  aliboagh  there  irere  consider- 
i^uf  ir^iuju  ':«<rv«£z  eica.  «a2£sce.  Le  thcs  delxTered  his  Taledictory 
AiT^*:^.  Of^  Lu  liie  t^e^an^je  «^  Oxsmodtwe  Trunnion  been  re* 
AkJiC  ;j  3iiesiucT  :  j  i2ie>  .r.*wr^<.>  «c  my  booocred  lelatire. 

-  Fri^.'  nLji  i2ie  «^  5.^x-icsier  to  my  faher,  "the  summons  is 
evGc-.  £s  T^  7;<ei  u  sit  -miits.  I  vu  a  drtgooo,  to  '  boot  and  saddle.' 
I  s^L-i  i:i<e  Ou-ccjc  &  z^.-c:il  1^  t^t  my  wind  was  touched,  but  he  would 
LiTifr  h  liii  I  "wii  v'cIt  s  wiiiiltfr.' 

~~  Tiji  busz  h:nit  il&t  erer  Sore  pi^-skin  00  his  back,  won't  stand 

-  I  :Iiw  G'.c  iLit  ny  oscscfeace  is  tolerably  clean.  Widow  or 
ccr"-:  £"  I  i-eTner  'WTvr.prc'iri^jiiiiccAlIy.  acd  the  heariest  item  booked 
iiTiiz*:  zre  or^rljii.  i$  D:ck  Somster's  death.  Well,  he  threw  a 
ceciztcr.  &s  'w-i*  :r.red  u:o::  ile  trlkl  to  the  satisfaction  of  judge  and 
JTiTT :  izid  y.'j.  £z.:-r  ii*«r  iL&t,  nothing  but  the  daisy*  ii*ould  do.  I 
ie-iT^  ycc  f..-?ir  i.ces:  weiLi  ctrricrs,  and  as  sweet  a  pack  as  erer 
rLn  ir:.^  a  red  riiscil  witrous  a  check.  Don't  be  extraragant  in  mj 
W'ikc." 

Arxther  isterr::rticn  in  the  parting  address. 

"  A  fat  heifer,  hilf  s  doxen  sheep,  and  the  puncheon  of  Ranerea 
thAt  's  in  the  cellar  untouched,  should  do  the  thing  genteely.  It  '1 
only  a  couple  of  nijihts  yon  know,  as  you  'U  sod  me  the  third  morning. 
C\Hi>xdericg  that  I  &t«xxi  two  contests  for  the  county,  an  action  for 
false  imprisonicent  by  a  gua^^er,  nerer  had  a  lock  on  the  hall  door, 
kept  ten  hor^e^  at  rack  and  manger,  and  lived  like  a  gentleman; 
to  the  o.iXX^  for  which  my  poor  &ther  dipped  the  estate  I  hare  ooIt 
after  all  added  lO.iXXV.  more,  which,  as  Attorney  Rowland  said,  shewed 
that  I  was  a  capital  manager.     Well,  you  can  pay  both  otT  easily.** 

Another  fit  of  coughing  distressed  my  grandfaUier  sorely. 

•*  Go  to  the  waters — auy  place  in  England  will  answer.  If  you  will 
stand  tallow  or  tobacco,  you  can  in  a  month  or  two  wipe  old  scores  off 
the  slate.  Sir  Roderick  O'Boyl,  when  he  was  so  hard  pushed  as  to 
be  driven  orer  the  bridge  of  Athlone  in  a  coffin,  to  avoid  the  coroner,t 
did  n't  he,  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  too,  bring  over  a  sugar 

*  An  Iriih  gentleman  shot  in  a  duel  in  lan^  jyiK,  was  poetically  described  as 
having  been  Irft  **  quivering  on  m  dmisy/* 

-f  In  Ireland  this  functionary's  operations  ore  not  confined  to  the  dead,  bat 
extend  very  disagreeably  to  the  living. 
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of  the  Wrongbead  family  to  London — if  I  recollect  the 

imedy  tliat  details  it  correctly — was  effected  without  the 

e  oi  uny  casualty  beyond  ^ome  dyt^peptic  consequencea  to  the 

oTer-eatiug*     Would  that  our  migration  to  the  metropolis 

--  js  fortunately  acci>mplished  I 

^i%rted  early;  and  ou  reaching  the  to^im  where  we  were  to 

r  I  and  exchange  our  own  for  post-horses,  found  the  place  in 

'  excitement >     A  hundred  anxious  inquirers  were  collected  in 

ket-pluce.     Three  hours  beyond  the  usual  time  of  the  mail- 

'  had  elapsed, — wild  rumours  were  spread  abroad, — a  general 

a  Leinster  was  announced, — and  the  non-arrival  of  the  poet  had 

^nous  appearance^  and  increased  the  alarm. 

,^t  burried  over  the  morning  mealj^ — the  horses  were  being  put  to^ — 

\    ^iles  already  in  the  carriage, — when  a  dragoon  rode  iu  at  speed, 

'     Jie  worst  apprehensions  we  had  entertained   were  more    than 

^  by  this  fresh  arrival.     The  mail-coach  had  been  p hindered 

»urned,  while  everywhere,  north,  east,  and  west,  as  it  was  stated, 

^bels  were  in  open  insiirrection^^all  communication  with  Dublin 

^jmt  off, — and  any  attempt  to  reach  the  metropolis  wonld  have  been 

-^an  act  of  madness. 

lother  express  from  the  south  came  in.  Matters  there  were  even 
e*  The  rebels  had  risen  en  masm  and  committed  fearful  devasta- 
Tbe  extent  of  danger  in  attempting  to  reach  the  capital,  or 
"^  rn  to  his  mansion,  were  thus  painfully  balanced;  and  my  father 
t^  iidering  that>  as  sailors  say,  the  choice  rested  between  the  devil 
W^ '  the  deep  sea,  decided  on  remaining  where  he  was^  aa  the  best 
%mm  '^icy  under  all  circumstances. 

Bp^rhe  iucom{»etency  of  the  Irish  engineering  staff,  and  a  defective 
■lA^iiinissariat,    at   that  time  was  most  deplorable ;  and  aithough  the 

k^urn  of was  notorionsly  disaffected,  the  barrack  chosen,  tempo- 

I  i'r jly>  to  accommodate  the  garrison — a  company  of  militia — was  a 
fc*' hatched  building,  two  stories  high,  and  perfectly  commanded  by 
bi^ouses  in  front  and  rear.  The  captain  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
^l^siew  nothing  of  his  trade,  and  had  been  hoisted  to  a  commission  in 
P^eturn  ftjtr  the  use  of  a  few  freeholders*  The  Irish  read  character 
l^^oickly.  They  saw  at  a  glance  the  marked  imbecility  of  the  devoted 
|i^:nan  ;  and  by  an  imposition^  from  which  any  but  an  idiot  would  have 
»^  recoiled,  trapped  the  siily  victim  and,  worse  stilly  sacrificed  those  who 
m*  *  liad  been  unhappily  entrusted  to  his  direction. 

w  That  the  express  had  ridden  hard  was  evident  from  the  distressed 
V  =  condition  of  his  horse ;  and  the  intelligence  he  brought  deranged  mf 
M^  fiither's  plans  entirely.  Any  attempt  either  to  proceed  or  to  return, 
^J  as  it  appeared,  would  be  hazardous  alike;  and  nothing  remained  but 
kj  to  halt  where  he  was,  until  more  certain  information  touching  the 
W  rebel  operations  should  enable  htm  to  decide  which  would  be  the  safest 
W  course  of  action  to  pursue.  He  did  not  communicate  the  extent  of  his 
r  apprehensions  to  the  family, — affected  an  air  of  indifference  he  did  not 
^'  feel,^ — introduced  himself  to  the  commanding  officer  on  parade, — and 
.  retnrned  to  the  inn  in  full  assurance  that,  in  conferring  a  commission 
oil  a  man  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  trade  he  had  been  thrtist  into  as 

Ci»ptain appeared  to  be,  "  the  King's  press  had  been  abused  most 

damnably.'* 

The  Colonel  had  a  singular  qnality, — that  of  personal  remembrance  ; 
and  even  at  the  distance  of  years  he  would  recall  a  man  to  memory, 
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bazine^  and  of  any  plumage  reported  from  Araby  the  blest,  was  alto- 
gether innocent. 

A  general  family  movement  was  decided  on.  My  aunt's  demi&e  re- 
quired my  father's  presence  in  the  metropolis.  My  mother'*  wardrobe 
demanded  an  extensive  addition, — for,  sooth  to  say»  her  costume  had 
become^  as  far  as  fashion  went,  rather  antediluvian*  Constance  an* 
nounced  that  a  back-tooth  called  for  professional  interference.  May 
heavf n  forgive  her  if  she  fibbed  I — ftir  a  dental  display  of  purer  ivory 
never  slyly  solicited  a  lover's  kiss,  than  what  her  joyous  laugh  exhi- 
bited. My  poor  mother  entered  a  protest  against  the  "  spes  ultima 
gregisy**  meaning  myself,  being  left  at  home  in  times  so  perilous,  and 
when  all  who  could  elf«ct  it,  were  hurrying  into  garrisoned  towns,  and 
abandoning,  for  crowded  lodgings^  homes,  whose  superior  comforts 
wer<3  abated  by  their  insecurity.  The  order  for  a  general  movement 
was  consequently  issued — and,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  we  commenced 
our  journey  to  the  capital. 

With  aJi  the  precision  of  a  commissary-general,  my  father  had  rejjii- 
lated  the  itinerary.  Here,  we  were  to  breakfast,  there,  dine,  aud  tbii 
hostlerie  was  to  be  honoured  with  our  sojourn  during  the  night*aeasaiL 
IVfan  wills,  fate  decrees,  and,  in  our  case,  the  old  saw  was  realized. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  a  conspiracy  that  had  been  hatch- 
ing for  several  years,  from  unforeseen  circumstances  had  now  been  pre* 
maturely  exploded.  My  father,  with  more  hardiesse  than  discretion, 
declined  following  the  general  example  of  abandoning  his  home  for  the 
comparative  safety  afforded  by  town  and  city.  Coming  events  threw 
their  shadow  before,  and  too  unequivocalJy  to  be  mistaken,  but  still  he 
sported  deaf  adder.  In  confidential  communication  with  Dublin  Guile, 
all  known  there  touching  the  intended  movements  of  the  disaffected 
was  not  concealed  from  him.  He  was,  unfortunately,  the  reverse  of 
an  alarmist,  proud  of  his  popularity^ — read  hia  letters— drew  his  infer- 
ences— and  came  to  prompt  conclusions.  Through  Jiis  lawyer,  a  house 
ready  furnished  in  Leeson  street  was  secured.  His  pluteand  portable 
valuables  were  forwarded  to  Dublin,  and  reached  their  destaaatloa 
safely.  Had  our  liearts  been  tvhere  the  treasure  was,  we  should,  at  itt 
prudence  bound,  have  personally  accompanied  the  silver  spoona^-but 
the  owner,  like  many  an  abler  commander,  played  the  waiting  g^uuc 
too  long.  A  day  sooner  would  have  saved  some  trouble— *bttt  my  la- 
ther had  carried  habits  of  absolute  action  into  all  the  occurrenoet  ^ 
daily  life.  Indecision  is,  in  character,  a  sad  faiiuret  hut  his  weak  point 
ran  directly  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  thought,  weighed  matters 
hastily,  decided  in  tive  minutes,  and  that  decision  once  made,  couit  «/«ri 
coule,  must  be  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  He  felt  all  the  annuy- 
auce  of  leaving  the  old  roof-tree  and  its  household  gods — ^c<»nflicliog 
statements  from  the  executive — fidse  information  from  local  traitors — an 
assurance  from  the  priest  that  no  immediate  danger  might  be  exfiecttni 
—these,  united  to  a  yearning  after  home,  rendered  his  ojieratious  ra- 
ther Fabian,  The  storm  burst*  however,  while  he  still  hesitated,  or 
rather,  the  burnijig  of  the  mail-coaches,  and  the  insurrection,  were 
things  simultaneous^-and  my  father  afterwards  discovered  that  he,  like 
many  a  wiser  man,  had  waited  a  day  too  long. 

H  hether  the  Coionel  might  have  dallied  still  longer  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, when  a  letter  marked  *^ha*fte'*  was  delivered  by  an  ordeTly  dra- 
goon, and  in  half  an  hour  the  **  leathern  conveoicncy  **  was  rumblin 
down  the  avenue. 
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The  journey  of  the  Wronghead  family  to  Londoii — if  I  recollect  the 
pleasant  ccunedy  that  details  it  correctly — was  effected  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  casualty  beyond  Home  dyspeptic  consequences  to  the 
cook  from  over-eat iug*  Would  that  oiir  migration  to  the  metropolis 
had  been  a^  fortuuateJy  accomjdished  I 

We  started  early;  and  ou  reaching  the  town  where  we  were  to 
breakfast  and  exchange  our  own  for  post-horsea,  found  the  pluce  in 
feverish  excitement.  A  hundred  anxious  inquirers  were  collected  in 
the  market-place.  Three  hours  beyoad  the  UJiual  time  of  the  mail- 
delivery  had  elapsed,— wild  rumours  were  spread  abroad, — a  general 
rising  in  Leinster  was  announced, — and  the  non-arrival  of  the  post  had 
an  ominous  appearance,  and  increased  the  alarm. 

We  hurried  over  the  morning  meal,^ — the  horses  were  being  put  to,^ — 
the  ladies  already  in  the  carriage* — when  a  dragoon  rode  in  at  speed, 
and  the  worst  apprehensions  we  had  entertained  were  more  than 
reiilised  by  this  fresh  arrival.  The  mail-coach  had  been  plundered 
and  burned,  while  everywhere,  northj  east,  and  west,  as  it  was  stated, 
the  rebels  were  in  open  insurrection^ — all  communication  with  Dublin 
was  cut  oif, — and  any  attempt  to  reach  the  metropolis  would  have  been 
only  an  act  of  madness. 

Another  express  from  the  south  eame  in.  Matters  there  were  even 
worse.  The  rebels  had  risen  en  masse  and  committed  fearful  devasta- 
tion. The  extent  of  danger  in  attempting  to  reach  the  capital,  or 
return  to  his  mansion,  were  thus  painfully  balanced ;  and  my  father 
considering  that,  as  sailors  say,  the  choice  rested  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  decided  on  remaining  where  he  was,  as  the  best 
policy  under  all  circumstances. 

The  incompetency  of  the  Irish  engineering  staflT,  and  a  defective 
oommiBBariat,  at  that  time  was  most  deplorable;  and  altliough  the 
town  of was  notoriously  disaffected,  the  barrack  chosen,  tempo- 
rarily, to  accommodate  the  garrison — a  company  of  militia — was  a 
thatched  building,  two  stories  higb,  and  perfectly  commanded  by 
houses  in  front  and  rear.  The  captain  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
knew  nothing  of  his  trade,  and  had  been  hoisted  to  a  commii!.sion  in 
return  for  the  use  of  a  few  freeholders.  The  Irish  read  character 
quickly.  They  saw  at  a  glance  the  marked  imbeciiitv  of  the  devoted 
man  ;  and  by  an  imposition,  from  which  any  but  an  idiot  would  have 
recoiled^  trapped  the  silly  victim  and,  worse  stiJl^  sacrificed  those  who 
had  been  unhappily  entrusted  to  his  direction. 

That  the  express  had  ridden  hard  was  evident  from  the  distressed 
condition  of  his  horse;  and  the  intelligence  he  brought  deranged  my 
father  s  plans  entirely.  Any  attempt  either  to  proceed  or  to  return, 
as  it  appeared,  would  be  hazardous  alike;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  halt  where  he  was,  until  more  certain  information  touching  the 
rebel  operations  should  enable  him  to  decide  which  would  be  the  safest 
course  of  actiou  to  pursue.  He  did  not  communicate  the  extent  of  his 
apprehensions  to  the  family,^ — >a^ected  an  air  of  indifference  he  did  not 
feel, — introduced  himself  to  the  commanding  officer  on  parade, — and 
returned  to  the  inn  in  full  assurance  that,  in  conferring  a  commission 
on  a  man  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  trade  he  had  been  thrust  into  as 

Captain  * appeared  to  be,  "  the  King's  press  had  been  abused  most 

damnably." 

The  Colonel  had  a  singular  quality, — that  of  personal  remembrance  ; 
and  even  at  the  distance  of  years  he  would  recall  a  man  to  memmy, 
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even  had  tbe  former  acquaintatice  been  but  casual.  Passing  tbroupL 
the  inn-yard  J  his  quick  eye  detected  in  the  ostler  a  qnondatn  stable* 
boy.  To  avi>id  the  consequences  attendant  on  a  fair-riot  which  had 
ended,  *'«/  mos  est"  in  homicide,  the  ex-fftooni  bad  fled  tbe  countiTf 
and,  as  it  was  reported  and  believed,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  "land 
of  the  free"  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which,  privileged  like  the  Cave  of 
Ahdnllum,  conveniently  flings  her  Stripes  and  Stars  over  all  that  are 
in  debt  and  all  that  are  in  danger.  Little  did  the  fugitive  groom 
desire  now  to  recall  "  lang  syne,"  and  reneiv  a  former  acquaintance* 
But  my  father  was  otherwise  determined;  and  stepping  caretesslv  up, 
be  tapped  his  old  domestic  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  once  addressed  bira 
by  name- 

The  ostler  turned  deadly  pale,  but  in  a  moment  tbe  Colonel  dlsp^ed 
bis  alarm. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  me,  Pat.  He  who  struck 
tbe  blow,  which  was  generally  laid  to  your  charge,  confessed  when  dying 
that  he  was  the  guilty  man,  and  that  you  were  innocent  of  all  blame 
beyond  mixing  in  the  aflray/' 

Down  j>op|ied  the  suspected  culprit  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  low  but 
earnest  voice  be  returned  thanks  to  heaven. 

*'  I  understood  you  had  gone  to  America,  or  I  would  have  endeft* 
vonred  in  some  way  to  have  apprised  you,  that  a  murderer  by  report, 
yuii  were  but  a  rioter  in  reality/* 

'"^I  did  go  there.  Colonel,  but  I  could  not  rest.     I  knew  that  I  was 
innocent ;  but  who  would  believe  my  oath  ?     I  might  have  done  well 
enough  there ;  but  I  don't  know  why,  the  ould  country  was  alway*  at 
my  heart,  and  I  used  to  cry  when  1  thought  of  the  mornings  that  I  _ 
whipped  in  the  hounds,  and  the  nights  that  I  danced  merrily  in  thej 
servants'  ball,  when  piper  or  fiddler  came, — and  none  left  tbehi>u«e" 
without  meat,  drink,  and  money,  and  a  blessing  on  the  hand  that 
gave  it*  * 

'^  What  brought  you  here,  so  close  to  your  former  bome»  and  so 
likely  to  be  recognised  ?" 

"  To  see  if  1  couldn't  clear  myself,  and  get  ye'r  honour  to  take  ute 
back.     Ulark  tliat  dark  man  I      He's  owner  of  this  horse.     Go  to  thel 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  I  'U  he  with  you  when  he  returns  to  the  I 
bouse  again/' 

My  father  walked  carelessly  away,  unclosed  the  garden  gate^  and 
left  the  dark  stranger  with  his  former  whipper-in-  Throwing  himself  J 
on  a  bench  in  a  rude  summer-house,  !je  began  lo  think  over  the  threa«| 
tening  aspect  of  atfairs,  and  devise,  if  he  cmild,  some  plan  to  deliver  I 
bis  fitniily  from  the  danger,  which  on  every  side  it  became  too  evident  J 
was  alarmingly  impending. 

He  was  speedily  rejoined  by  his  old  domestic. 

**  Marked  ye  that  dark  man  well  ?  " 

'*  Yes;  and  a  devilish  suspicious-looking  gentleman  he  is,** 

''His  looks  do  not   belie   liinu     No   matter  whatever  may  oceor 
through  it,  you  must  quit  the  town  directly.     Call  for  post-horseny  nndl 
as  miue  is  the  first  turn,  1 11  he  postilion.    Don't  shew  fear  or  suspicion  J 
—and  leave  llie  rest  to  me.     Beware  of  the  landlord — he  's  a  colonel  of  j 
the  rebels^  and  a  bloodier-miuded  villain  is  not  unhanged.   Hasten  in —  [ 
every  moment  is  worth  gold — and  when  the  call  couies,  the  horses  will 
be  to  the  carriage  in  the  cracking  of  a  whip.     Don't  notice  me.  eood 
or  bad.'* 
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He  spoke,  hopped  over  the  garden- Hedge  to  reach  the  back  of  the 
stables  unperceived,  whiles  1  proceeded  along  the  walk,  and  when  ap- 
proach mg  the  gfite,  it  was  opened  by  the  host  in  person.  He  started  ; 
but,  wkh  assumed  indifference,  observed,  "  What  sad  news  tiie  dragoon 
ha^  brought  I  ** 

**  I  don't  believe  the  half  of  it.  These  things  are  always  exagge^ 
rated*  Landlord,  I  "11  push  on  a  stuge  or  two,  and  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  to  return,  should  the  route  prove  dangerous*  I  know  that 
here  I  have  a  safe  shelter  to  fall  back  upon/' 

**  Safe  \  **  exclaimed  the  innkeeper.  **  All  the  rabble  in  the  country 
would  not  venture  within  miles  of  where  ye  are  ;  and,  notivithstanding 
bad  reports,  there  *s  not  a  loyaler  barony  in  the  county.  Faith  \  Ct>- 
lonel,  although  it  may  look  very  like  seeking  custom,  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  your  present  quarters.  You  know  the  old  saying,  '  IMen 
may  go  farther  and  fare  worse/  I  had  a  lamb  killed  when  I  hetird  of 
tlie  rising,  and  specially  for  your  honour's  dinner.  Jtist  look  into  the 
barn  as  ye  pass*     Upon  my  conscience!  it's  a  curioBity." 

He  turned  back  with  me ;  hut  before  we  reached  the  place^  the  dark 
stranger  I  had  seen  before  beckoned  from  a  back  window. 

*^  Ha  \  an  old  and  worthy  customer  wants  me/' 

Placing  his  crooked  finger  in  his  mouth,  he  gave  a  loud  and  piercing 
whistle.  The  quondam  whipper  appeared  at  a  stable-door  with  a 
horse-brush  in  his  hand. 

"Pat,  shew  hia  honour  that  born  beauty  I  killed  for  him  this 
morning." 

"Coming,  Mr.  Scnlly^ — I  beg  yeV  honour's  pardon — btit  ye  know 
that  businesii  must  he  minded,"  he  said,  and  hurried  off^ 

No  man  assumes  the  semblance  of  indifference,  and  masks  his  feel- 
ings more  readily  than  an  Irishman,  and  Pat  Loftus  was  no  exception 
to  his  countrymen.  When  summoned  by  the  host's  whistle,  he  came 
to  the  door  lilting  a  planxty  merrily, — but  when  he  re-entered  the 
stable,  the  melody  ceased,  and  his  countenance  became  serious. 

"  1  hid  behind  the  straw,  yonder.  Colonel,  and  overheard  every  syl- 
lable that  passed,  and  under  the  canopy  bigger  rillains  are  not  than 
the  two  who  are  together  now,  There*s  no  time  for  talking*— all 's 
ready,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  harnessed  post-horses,  "  Go  in,  keep  an 
open  eye,  and  close  mouth,  order  round  the  carriage— all  is  packed — 
and  when  we're  clear  of  the  town  1 11  tell  you  more/' 

When  Diy  father's  determination  was  made  known,  feelingly  did  the 
host  indicate  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  and  to  his  friendly  remon- 
strances against  wayfaring,  IV I r.  Scully  raised  a  warning  voice.  But 
my  father  was  decisive — ^Pat  Loftus  trotted  to  the  door — some  light 
lyggage  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  and  three  brace  of  pistols  deposited 
in  its  pockets.  A  meaning  look  was  interchanged  between  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  fellow-guest. 

"  Colonel,"  said  the  former,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  need  the  tools.  If 
you  do,  the  fault  will  be  all  your  own/' 

"  If  required/*  returned  my  father^  "  I  '11  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage/' 

The  villains  interchanged  a  smile. 

"  Pat/*  said  the  host  to  the  postilion,  "  you  know  the  safest  road^ — 
do  what  I  bid  ye-^-and  keep  his  honour  out  of  trouble  if  ye  can/* 

"  Go  on,'*  shouted  my  father — the  whip  cracked  smartly,  and  off 
rolled  the  carriage. 
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of  three  raoid^  Loftikt  iMk  tb«  Me  wkich  ttt  1 
not  the  DubHn  ooe.     M jr  hAef  caifled  fl«t  to  stop^  but  die 
harried  on,  until  higK  li«dgc«»  «ad  a  vam  •£  nb  freriM  batli  i 
in  the  fiew.     He  piolled  nil  mddcBlj. 

"  Am  I  0^  ftn  undntifiu  aenmtt  tm  dinabgj  the  ordets  of  »  gaed  i 
mjiftter  as  Mr.  Doghertj  ?  First,  I  hare  not  taken  ibe  mad  lie  reeoia- 
mendiKi — aad^  leoondly,  instead  of  dririag  ibit  dint  into  a  bone's  ing, 
1  hare  carried  it  in  my  pocket,"  and  be  jerked  the  stone  awaf* 

**  Look  to  your  pistol^  Cdlaoet  la  good  old  tinea  joar  arms  I 
BUKpect,  would  buTe  been  fonnd  in  better  order.* 

The  weapons  were  eicantined,  and  eveij  |ioa  bad  been  Mtanlid 
with  water.  "  Never  miod,  I  '11  clean  tbem  wd]  at  ni^:  it  s  not 
the  fi  tnt  time*  But,  see  the  dust  yonder  ?  I  dare  not  torn  back,  and  I  m 
half  iifraid  to  go  on.  Ha — glory  to  the  \^rgtn !  dragoons^  ay»  aiid,  M  I 
tee  now,  they  are  e^scorting  Lord  Arlington's  coecb.  Have  we  not  the 
luck  of  tbousandd  ?  " 

He  cracked  his  whip,  and  at  the  junction  of  i  cros»-road  fell  in  with 
and  joined  the  travellers.  My  fother  was  well  known  to  his  lord-thrp, 
who  expressed  much  pleasure  that  the  journey  to  the  capital  should  be 
made  in  company. 

Protected  by  relays  of  cavalry,  we  reached  the  city  in  safety,  not,  j 
however,  without  one  or  two  hair-breadth  escapes  from  molestation.  I 
Everything  around  told  that  the  insurrection  had  broken  out:  church- 
l>ells  rangj  dropping  shots  now  and  then  were  heard,  and  hoases«  ooC 
rery  distant^  were  wrapped  in  flames.  Safely,  however,  we  passed  through 
manifold  alarms,  and  at  dusk  entered  the  fortified  barrier  erected  on 
one  of  the  canal  bridges,  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  a  comptay 
of  Highlanders  and  two  six-pounders.  Brief  shall  be  a  summarr  « 
what  followed.  While  the  tempest  of  rebellion  raged^  we  remanied 
safely  in  the  capital.  Constance  and  I  were  over  bead  and  ears  in 
love  ;  but  another  passion  struggled  with  me  for  mastery.  Yontb  is 
always  pugnacious  ;  like  Nerval, 

««  f  had  heard  of  hatil^,  and  had  tooged 
To  Mlow  to  the  field  some  vrarlike  ** 

colonel  of  militia,  and  importuned  my  father  to  obtain  a  oommii 
and,  like  Laertes,  '*  wrung  a  slow  consent/*  The  application  waa  i 
and,  soon  after  breakfast,  the  butler  announced  that  my  presence  was 
wanted  in  tlie  drawing-room.  I  repaired  thither^  and  there  found  my 
father,  his  fair  diime,  and  my  cousin  Constance. 

*'  Well,  Franks  1  huve  kept  my  promise,  and»  in  a  day  or  tivn,  I  shall 
have  a  captain's  commission  for  you.  Before,  however,  I  place  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  Lord  Carhampton,  let  me  propose  an  altemalifi 
for  your  selection." 

I  shook  my  head*     **  And  what  may  that  be,  sir  f  * 

"  A  wife." 

"  A  wife  1 "  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Yes,  that  is  the  plain  offer.     Yon  shall  have,  however,  a 
liberty  of  election  :  read  that  letter." 

I  threw  my  eye  over  it  hastily.     It  was  from  the  Lord  Lieutemint'i 

retaryi  to  say  that  his  excellency  felt  pleasure  in  placing  a  eumpaoy 

the  —  militia,  at  Colonel  Hamilton's  disposal.     **  There  is  the  rtisd 
trust.     Come  hither. 
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h  the  alternative/'  She  looked  at  me  archly,  I  caught  her  to  my 
heart,  and  kissed  her  red  lips, 

"  Father  I" 

"  Well,  Frank/' 

"  Yoti  may  write  a  polite  letter  to  the  Ca&tlej  and  decline  the  com* 
mission/' 


p 


Half  a  ceatnry  has  passed,  but  ninety-eight  is  btill,  hy  oral  com- 
munications, well  known  to  the  Irish  peasant;  and  would  that  its 
hornira  carried  with  them  salutary  reminiscences !  But  to  my  own 
Btory* 

Instead  of  futtening  beeves,  planting  trees,  clapping  vagalKjnds  "i' 
th'  stocks/'  and  doing  all  and  everything  that  appertaineth  to  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  also,  the  queen^s  poor  esquire,  I  might  have,  until 
the  downftil  of  Napoleon,  and  the  reduction  of  the  militia,  events  con- 
temporaneous, smelt  powder  in  the  Plicenix  Park  on  field  days,  and 
like  IludihraSj  of  pleasant  memory,  at  the  head  of  a  charge  of  foot. 
*'  rode  forth  a  coloneling/'  In  place,  however,  of  meddling  with  cold 
iron,  I  yielded  to  *'  metal  more  attractive,"  and  in  three  monthii  be- 
came a  Benedict,  and  in  some  di»zen  more  a  papa. 

In  the  meantime,  rebellion  was  bloodily  put  down,  and  on  my  lady's 
recovery,  my  father,  whose  yearning  for  a  return  to  the  old  roof-tree 
was  irresistible,  prepared  for  our  departure  from  the  metropolis. 

Curiously  enough,  we  passed  through  Prosperous,  exactly  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  we  had  so  providentiidiy  effected  an  eva- 
sion from  certain  deiitruclion.  Were  aught  required  to  elicit  gratitude 
for  a  fortunate  escape,  two  objects,  and  both  visible  from  the  inn  win- 
dows, would  have  been  sufficient.  One  was  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins 
— the  scathed  walls  of  the  barrack,  in  wliich  the  wretched  garrison 
bad  been  so  barbarously  done  to  death  :  the  other  a  human  he^d  im- 
paled upon  a  spike  on  the  gable  of  the  building.  That  blanched  skull 
liad  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  our  traitor  host^  and  we,  doomed  to 
"  midnight  murder,*'  were  mercifully  destined  to  witness  a  repulsive, 
but  just  evidence,  that  Providence  interposes  often  between  the  villain 
and  the  victim. 

I  am  certain  that  in  my  physical  construction,  were  an  analysis 
practicable,  small  would  be  the  amount  of  heroic  proportions  which  the 
most  astute  operator  would  detect.  I  may  confess  the  truth,  and  say, 
that  in  *'lang  syne,"  any  transient  ebullitiun  of  military  ardour  va- 
nished at  a  glance  from  Constance's  black  eye.  The  stream  of  time 
swept  on,  and  those  that  were,  united  their  dust  with  those  that  had 
been-  In  a  short  time  my  letter  of  readiness  may  be  expected  ;  and 
I  shalt  in  nature's  course,  after  the  last  marchj  as  Byrou  says^  ere 
long 

'« Take  my  rc«t/* 

And  will  the  succession  end  with  me  ?  Tell  it  not  to  Malihus,  nor 
whisper  it  to  Harriet  Marti neaii.  There  is  no  prospect  of  adver- 
tising for  the  next  of  kin,  i.  e.  if  five  strapping  boys  and  a  couple  of 
tbe  fair  sex  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  security. 


"  Wbmt  a  confoanded  bore  this  diseoludcm  h,  driving  men  out  of 
towD  just  no w  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Forsyth  to  Hugh  Suunlon,  as  they 
together  entered  the  rcm/Mf  of  a  carriage  on  the  North  Western. 
"Every  soul  in  the  country  gone  election  mad.  What  oa  earth 
can  one  do  with  oneself  till  one  gets  on  the  moors  ?  ** 

**  For  my  part,'*  replied  his  friend,  "  I  only  long  to  know  my  bo- 
rough is  safe,  that  1  may  take  a  little  time  at  home  to  refrei^h  myself," 

"  It 's  a  capital  neighbourhood  about  you,  is  it  not  ?  You  've  no 
notion  what  a  slow  set  our shire  people  are," 

**  Why,  r  shall  feel  tolerably  independent  of  neighbours  at  present, 
as  mnae'of  Emilv's  family  are  with  us ;  then,  there  '&  that  little  rogue 
Hogb^  whom  1  have  not  aeen  for  a  months  we  have  no  end  of  fi 
together." 

'^It's  all  very  well  for  a  married  fellow  like  you,  but  think 
sitting  down  day  after  d»y,  with  only  a  series  of  Barons  Forsyth  to 
grin  at  one  from  the  walls,  and  with  nothing  but  flowers  and  foun* 
tains  outside.  I  could  swear  ihey  savour  of  the  mob  at  a  horticul* 
turaiyc/c," 

"  A  very  hard  case  indeed,**  observed  Staunton,  laughing ;  '*  but 
if  marriage  makes  everything  comltmr  de  rote  why  have  yon  not 
turned  Benedict  long  ago,  as  aU  the  world  says  you  ought  to  have 
done  ?" 

**  I  sometimes,  do  you  know,  ask  myself  the  same  questian ;  but 
after  fooling  so  long  with  the  girls^  upon  my  life  I  should  not  know 
how  to  make  them  believe  me  in  earnest !  unless,  indeed,  I  were 
spooney  myself,  and  that  I  have  not  been  since .  Do  vou  re- 
member poor  Margaret  ?  She  is  gone,  and  I  have  been  tolcf,  but  I 
hope  it  i^  not  true,  that  she  spoke  of  me  as  she  was  going.  If  I  had 
thought  that  she  really  cared  so  much  for  me,  I  would  have  had  her, 
I  would  indeed.     What  a  fool  I  was  to  be  bullied  out  of  it  J  ** 

Grave  thoughts  had  chased  his  reckless  mood,  and  his  friend  left 
him  for  a  while  to  his  own  reflections,  remembering  the  aphorism  of 
Rousseau,  "  Que  dans  les  severes  afflictions  la  tristesse  et  le  silence 
le  Bont  vrai  langage  de  Tamitie/' 


A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  above  conversation  took  place* 
EngUnd*s  worthy  representatives  had  cmnvassed  and  contested,  and 
her  worthy  freemenhad  been  bribed  and  hocussed,  when  Lord  Forsyth 
reached  Thornhurst,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Staunton,  just  as  the  bell  pfv> 
monished  of  approaching  dinner.  It  was  not  then  till  the  good 
things  of  which  it  babbled  were  actually  served  that  he  came  in  ocNi* 
tact  with  any  of  his  fellow-guests,  and  his  appearance  in  the  draw* 
ing-room,  diverted  the  course  of  many  a  fast  flowing  discourse,  causing 
several  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  that  had  been  uplifted  in  patient  attcn* 
tJon,  to  droop  listlessly,  or  turn  hurriedly  towards  the  door.  Tlie 
twilight,  though  not  favourable  to  minute  scrutiny^  enabled  Lord 
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'orsyth  to  ascertain  that  the  party  comprised  one  woman  at  lea^t  of 

riking  beauty, 

**  You.  know  Lady  Anna  Bellairs,"  observed  his  hostess,  as  though 

answer  to  his  glarice,  and  with  a  mup^-on  of  archness  nhich   im- 
lied  she  was  very  well  aware  he  did  not ;  recalling  for  the  first 
rae  to  Lord  Forsyth's  mind,  his  conversation  with  her  husband  in. 
the  railway. 

'*  Just  like  those  married  men/'  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  tell  their 
ives  everything.  She  is  an  uncommonly  fine  girl,  however,  the 
very  one  loo  that  St»  John  raves  about/'  And  he  chuckled  at  the 
thought  of'*  taking  the  wind  out  of  his  friend's  sails/'  His  prospective 
triumph  coat  him,  however,  a  present  disappointment,  no  less^  than 
seeing  Lady  Anna  led  off  by  an  aspiring  officer  of  dragoons,  whilst 
he  was  left  to  the  Hobson'e  choice  of  a  companion  whofce  appearance 
scarcely  qualified  her  in  his  opinion  to  the  honor  of  leaning  on  an 
arm  so  distinguished  as  his  own.  Lady  Anna  was  seated  at  dinner 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  and  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  trac- 
ing in  her  countenance  the  reflection  of  his  own  disappointment,  it 
was  in  no  very  amiable  mood  that  he  apph'ed  to  his  neighbour,  the 
routine  of  questions  with  which  young  ladies  are  on  such  occasions 
usually  entertained,  '^  Did  she  play,  did  she  sing^  did  she  <Jraw,  ride, 
valse,  and  polk  ?*'  She  stood  this  test  bravely  ;  and  when  he  had 
extorted  from  her,  that  in  her  whole  life  she  had  spent  but  one 
fortnight  in  Town>  and  that  passed  in  sight- seeing,  her  assertion  by 
no  means  assumed  the  tone  of  a  confession.  Whatever  had  been  the 
amount  of  Lord  Forsyth's  curiosity  it  now  seemed  satisfied,  nor  was 
the  fair  Lady  Anna  long  in  discovering,  that  he  was  occujiied  in 
observing  her.  Whereupon  the  subaltern  found  himself  very 
severely  snubbed,  a  proceeding  which  startled  the  youth  no  less  than 
her  previous  gracious  affability  had  flattered  him. 

When  the  dining-room  restraint  was  at  length  withdrawn,  Lord 
Forsyth  and  Lady  Anna  availed  themselves  largely  of  drawing, 
room  facilities  to  improve  their  mutual  acquaintance ;  an  arrangement 
with  which  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  interfere.  Air,  Staunton 
passed  by  the  former  in  summoning  recruits  to  the  whist  table;  and 
Lady  Pockleton  flushed  with  delight  at  her  daughter's  evideiit  suc- 
cess, 

**  I  always  told  you^  chtld^  that  cMse  became  you,''  she  said  as  she 
wished  her  good  n ]g  h t. 

But  if  Lady  Anna  reposed  that  night  in  perfect  self-complacency, 
Buch  comfortable  feelings  hy  no  means  predominated  in  the  bosom 
of  her  admirer.  We  shall,  therefore,  favour  our  readers  with  a  few 
of  his  lordships  nocturnal  cogitations. 

"  i  am  not  in  love ;  were  I  still  a  boy,  I  might  fancy  myself  so ; 
my  Lady  Anna  may  he  quite  sure  that  I  am  ;  hut  my  heart-stringa 
have  been  so  long  on  the  stretch,  that  they  have  lost  their  tone  ;*  I 
have  talked  sentiment  so  often^  that  my  lips  seem  like  some  piece  of 
mechanism  to  be  wound  up,  and  go  of  themselves.  Yet,  when  I 
look  inwards,  and  such  reviews  come  more  frequently  than  they 
were  wont,  I  find  there  a  something  that  might  even  now  be  fairly 
won,  some  remains  of  a  better  self,  one  spark  of  purity  that  has  sur- 
vived the  taint  of  all  that  1  have  been  ;  and  Iter's  is  not  the  breath 
that  could  kindle  it  into  flame.  She  is  very  brilliant,  very  attrac- 
tive, but  she  has  been  too  much  trained  to  captivate,  her  asipirations 
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to  tlie  coronet  are  too  evident,  they  have  pot 
brought  my  okl  callous  feelings  back  again, 
but  I  could  never  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,'* 


on  niy  guard,  and 
She  is  a  charming  J?ir<. 


A  seat  at  the  break  fa  at- table  next  lo  Lady  Anna  had  been  reli- 
giou&ly  respected  by  all  comers,  the  dragoon  officer  included;  and 
when  Lord  Forsyth,  on  his  entrance^  found  out  another  vacant  chair. 
Lady  Anna  dropped  successively  six  lumps  of  sugar  into  her  cup  of 
tea,  and  she  felt  that  the  bridal  wreath  of  her  midnight  vision  sat 
less  firmly  on  her  brow. 

"  Pray  who  was  my  companion  at  dinner  yesterday — now  talking 
to  your  little  boy?'*  was  Lord  Forsyth'i  first  observation  to  Mrs, 
Staunton. 

•*  O  !  that  is  my  cousin  Agnes  Bouverie,  she  has  quite  fascinated 
that  little  gentleman  ;  and  she  remains  here  on  his  express  invitation. 
Came,  Hugh,  hand  round  your  basvket  of  peaches,  they  are  not  all  for 
Agnes/' 

**  If  the  peaches  were  minv^  I  should  give  them  her  every  one,  she 
is  such  a  dear  kind  girl,*'  whispered  the  young  enthusiast,  as  he 
paused  a  moment  by  his  mother *s  chair. 

Lortl  Forsyth's  mysterious  secession  from  Lady  Anna's  side,  de- 
ranged the  tactics  of  some  members  of  our  party.  The  subaltern 
lounged  round  the  table,  to  where  she  sat,  and  ventured  upon  one 
of  his  choicest  guard-room  anecdotes,  pressed  her  hand  very  cor- 
dially on  taking  leave,  and  hoped  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  her  a  ticket  to  **our  ball"  on  the  10th;  '^a  capital  affair  I 
assure  you  ;  our  colonel  knows  so  well  how  to  get  up  those  kind  of 
thintjs,  and  we  have  the  finest  brass  band  you  ever  heard." 

Whether  the  gallaut  lieutenant's  mustachioed  comeliness  had  ac- 
tually gained  some  favour  with  the  lady,  or,  that  she  hod  nicely 
calculated  how  far  pique  was  likely  to  cause  reaction  in  another 
quarter,  is  not  for  us  to  <let ermine ;  certain  it  is,  that  she  received 
these  daring  advances  more  condescendingly  than  was  quite  consis* 
tent  with  the  haughty  character  of  an  aristocratic  beauty.  On  the 
strength  of  which,  by  the  way,  our  young  soldier  swaggered  at  naws 
to  an  inordinate  extent.  "  Mi^  girl 's  a  regular  smasher^  she  '11  wipe 
the  eye  of  all  your  belles,  I  can  tell  you/' 

"Anna,  my  love,"  exclaimed  her  alarmed  mother,  **  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you," 

Now  Lady  Fockleton,  in  thus  addressing  her  daughter,  had  em- 
ployed an  expletive  which  appealed  to  her  hearer's  feelings  in  • 
manner  quite  different  from  what  might  appear  to  good,  simple* 
minded  persons,  like  you  and  me.  This  high-born  dame  was  i 
the  habit  of  mingling  in  famihar  discourse  vulgar  terms  of  en 
raent.  Whilst  their  occasional  use  was  consiilered  by  her  family  equi* 
valent  to  an  oath  from  the  lips  of  her  lord,  and  betrayed  as  much  ex» 
citement  of  an  unpleasurable  kind  as  might  be  exhibited  in  dviliaed 
society.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  same  guilty  feelings  with  which 
a  boy  quits  his  form  at  a  signal  from  the  magisterial  ferule,  that  the 
Lady  Anna  followed  the  Countess  to  her  chamber,  who  Uiere  assail* 
ed  her  with  remonstrances  on  her  past  deportment,  and  adroonitioDs 
for  her  future  guidance. 

"You  are  really  such  a  giddy  girl  ;  when  everything  has  befo 
done  for  you.     The  cards  were  actually  put  into  your  hand,  and 
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then  to  throw  them  tlown>  as  you  have  done;  it  is  really  too  unduti* 
fyL  Besides  Dora  must  come  out  next  year.  You  know  very  well  I 
have  kept  her  back  two  seasons  already.  I  give  you  one  more  day, 
and  if  you  do  not  exert  yourself  to  do  better,  Sir  James  Spratt  shall 
be  written  to;  and  when  your  father  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  match,  it  will  be  a  settled  thing.  Now  Anna,  tell  me  all  that 
pasBed  Itist  evening  between  yourself  and  Lord  Forsyth." 

For  a  more  lively  representation  of  the  original  dialogue  than  was 
elicited  by  this  inc|uiaition,  J  refer,  gentle  reader,  to  your  own  agree- 
able reminiscence  of  fiuch4ike  scenes. 


k 


This  day  passed,  as  summer-days  will  pass,  where,  "with  all  ap- 
pliances and  means  to  boot/*  youthful  lords  and  Indies  fair  devote 
themselves  in  earnest  to  the  murder  of  Old  Time.  There  were  ponies 
and  boats,  cricket  and  billiards.  Lady  Anna  did  '*  exert  herself;"  her 
laugh  never  sounded  more  joyous,  nor  her  voice  more  Bprightly, 
though  the  threat  of  a  bridegroom,  gouty  and  asthmatic^  might  have 
seemed  the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  her  head.  On  this 
flay  Lord  Forsyth  listened  to  her  singing,  admired  her  drawings^  and 
paid  herein  short,  that  amount  of  attention  which  is  understood  by 
men  of  fashion,  amongst  themselves  at  least,  to  mean  nothing. 

Shortly  before  post-hour  a  warm  discussion  took  place  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Pockleton  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  former.  The 
secrets  of  that  council-chamber  did  not  transpire,  but  a  mandate  was 
thence  issued  that  the  trunks  should  be  packed,  and  the  earl's 
carriage  in  readiness  by  nine  on  the  morrow.  The  necessity  of 
their  immediate  departure  waa  thus  publicly  bewailed  by  hady 
Pockleton, 

'*  One  of  those  tiresome  county  meetings — they  will  insis-t  on  Lord 
Pockleton'*  taking  the  chair,  and  he  can't  get  off.  So  extremely  un- 
fortunate! My  dear  Mrs,  Staunton,  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  stayed  for  your  little  archery.  Poor  dear  Anna,  too  ;  it  is  a  sad 
disappoint  men  t  to  her/' 

Her  ladyship's  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Forsyth's  salutation  that 
evening  was  not  particularly  courteous.  "  Poor  dear  Anna,"  how- 
ever, looked  wonderfully  forgiving,  all  things  considered.  Poor  girl, 
indeed,  she  was  used  to  it* 

*'  I  am  sRfe  out  of  that  business,"  observed  Lord  Forsyth  to  him- 
self. Hut,  if  the  nobleman  meant  to  congratulate  his  fancy  on  being 
free,  he  was  not  quite  candid  with  that  familiar  spirit,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  thoughts  the  least  invoked  at  that  very  time  haunted  his  imagi- 
nation, and  he  discovered,  greatly  ti>  his  own  astonishment,  t!iat  they 
assumed  the  form  of  Agnes  Bouverie>  There  was  much  in  her 
character  that  perplexed  him,  and  that  interested  by  its  novelty.  She 
was  neither  overawed  by  his  superiority,  nor  flattered  by  his  atten- 
tion* He  had  observed  in  her  remarks  to  others  proofs  of  a  richly- 
cultivated  mind,  freshness  of  observation^  and  judgment  beyond  her 
years,  com  hi  tied  with  unassumed  modesty,  and  a  total  absence  of 
display.  Yet,  whenever  he  attempted  to  draw  from  her  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion,  his  progress  was  checked  by  a  reserve,  which  the 
steady  dignity  of  her  manner  allowed  not  to  be  interpreted  as  caprice. 
He — the  sought  and  courted  of  fashionable  throngs,  to  be  set  at 
nought  by  a  rustic  1     It  mattered  little  what  she  thought  of  him  I 
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Still  however*  these  questions,  "  Why  am  I  repelled  ?     Why  do 
heetl  it }"  alternated  in  his  mind. 


**  Bttter  trust  lUl  ami  Im  dfceived. 

And  weep  that  trust  and  tbat  decoiTiiig  i 
TKan  doubt  one  bejirt,  that,  tf  believed , 
Hftd  blrssed  one't  life  with  trtie  believtng. 

**  Oh  !  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakcs  our  ymtih  : 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  lost. 

Than  Jose  ihe  blessed  hope  of  truth.*** 

** Agnes,  dear,  I  have  finished  my  lessons;  and  now,  please,  miy 
I  look  at  your  drawings  }"  cried  little  Hugh,  as  he  entered  the  mom* 
li^  ro(iB»  where  Miss  Bouverie  was  writing. 

•"Yea*  dear  child  ;  if  you  will  promiiie  to  put  them  all  back,  ind 
mt  i»  wok  anjr  questions  whilst  I  am  busy." 

Tbe  mi  J  w«tl  was  passed,  and  Hugh  had  just  succeeded  In 
fimam^  ^m  gnat  portfolio  to  his  satisfaction  on  two  chairs,  wba 
mmHkmt  rmot  intefposed, — 

^Aiqri  MlBt  Bou^^erie,  may  I  be  suffered  to  share  the  ^me  prif 
1^^  Ml  onlbr  conditions?" 


**  llj  akrtdtn  were  not  intended  for  exhibition,   Lord  Forsyth] 
^  m»  W^mat,  bowever,  is  granted  "  1 

Half  tm  hour  elapsed  before  Miss  Bouverie  rose  from  her  desit 
TW  b(iy .  with  child^h  volatility »  had  been  attracted  to  the  window  ; 
hm  liord  Kortyth  still  renai&ed  by  the  portfolio,  attentively  ( 
lUktim  «oe  of  ker  drowiii^  _ 

*^M^y  I  taqfolvi^  Mm  Bouverie,  if  you  are  no  longer  busy,  whe* 
llMr  jpoo  look  tlib  sketch  on  the  spot  ?'' 

«  woodland  scene,  containing  an  Elizabethan 

its  neigliboorhood  to  a  church,  might  be  the 

,     - 1^  wmmt  SMWienti  before  she  answered, —  * 

*1m:  liiti 

^AmI  iktt  thmmmmrt  friecids  of  yours?'* 

^lbi|pttt  D«iio«B  ni  ny  best — ^my  earliest  friend." 

**  A«4  wtkm^*  aMod  Lerd  FWsyth,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

WlHii  ^^m  wmtmi  her  «?os»  they  for  the  first  time  met  his,  wit) 
m  Mk  of  kMoaaa,  afaoMa  tt  oompassion.  Then  were  the  hearts  fl 
lk»  gi|y  won  of  iko  w^orkL  snd  of  ike  quiet  country  girl  stirred  will 
m  kMtoi  onMdon.  Lord  Phm^rlk  ootitiAoed, — 
fcTT^!*  ^^  ^'•<>^  «»  tlofy.    Ym^  I  toe  you  have  already 

d  Agnaa^  gravely,  "till  I  leom  how  you  m»y  be  , 
^^    ^^-         ►  '  know  tkal  poor  JJargant's  dying  words  were  tru 
8ho  mM  11  oonM  ncvor  be;  tkat  yoar'a  was  not  the  fklse,  the  he 
liii  COiMhMt  Aal  it  aatmod.- 

«  UM  ^^J^  tkaft^  fWoiiMi  on  hiUt  foimory,  and  on  you,  I 
mmai^i^  Uk»  ii  b  an  awM  lkii^,tkla  voieo  from  the  grave  !  Na 
witl  nol  MgH iiil  my  tkmh by  ottoawning  to  extenuate  iL  1  «ii 
littjtoiiof  ii»fc»%^viatMiloypBJ^  to  the  match,  and 
^  iifHaiffPli  lb«i  naad  In  bwloto  wo  to  break  off  my  ani 
nil  ibH  %htf  mmm  maA  wiekiii  now.  Yal,  if  tke  w«ar.„  ,^ 
l%Uf4  mhmy  «C  yiw^— if  tko  bmafMaa  of  present  contrttiotf'  \ 
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expiate  tbe  past,  then,  indeed,  is  her  spirit  avenged  of  its  wrongs. 
How  strange  that  all  this  never  struck  me  before  as  it  does  at  this 
moinerit  I" 

"Less  strange  than  sad,  that  men  who  live  with  men  should  judge 
of  woman  from  themselves  ;  that  whilst  they  hurry  through  the 
world,  perpetually  vibrating  between  business  and  pleasure,  with 
scarce  breathing-time  for  a  moment's  reflection,  ibey  should  forget 
that  she  lives  in  a  sphere  of  thought ;  that  Memory  is  her  most  con- 
stant companion  ;  that  feelings  which  evaporate  from  his  mind  sink 
ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  her*s  ;  and  that  what  he  has  brought 
himself  to  view  as  the  pastime  of  bygone  hours,  form  still  the 
freshest,  the  most  earnest  passages  of  her  life."  Agnes  paused^ 
blushing  at  her  own  enthufiiasra,  which  bad  lighted  her  expressive 
countenance  almost  into  beauty.  "  But  I  did  not  mean  to  read  you 
a  lecture  on  woman's  weakness  and  man's  ingratitude/' 

*'  Say ,  rather,  woman*s  constancy  and  truth  ;  but  in  this  instance 
my  preceptress  has  not  an  ungrateful  pupiL  Would  that  your  sex, 
Miss  Bouverie,  instead  of  fostering  the  vanity  of  ours,  by  ac- 
cepting the  frothy  homage  of  mere  »nd miration,  w^ould  always  claim 
from  us  the  reverence  that  is  their  due,  and  *  teach  how  divine  a 
thing  woman  may  be  made.'  Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  retain  your 
precious  sketch  in  remembrance  of  this  my  first  lesson,  and,  as  an 
earnest,  1  trust,  of  many  future  ones?" 

"  You  may ;"  and  there  was  no  trace  of  former  coldness  in  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  ^ 

**  Well,  who  is  for  the  moors  ?"  exclaimed  Mr,  Staunton  that  even- 
ing ;  **  the  break  must  be  off  at  six,  to  meet  the  Express,  Forsyth,  I 
know  you  are  booked." 

"  Why,  no ;  I  believe  I  shall  take  the  night-train,  I  am  expect- 
ing letters  that  I  must  wait  for," 

Reader, — ^are  you  surprised  that  the  heart  of  Agnes  Bouverie  beat 
quickly  as  he  spoke ;  or  that,  when  the  12lh  of  August  had  come  and 
gone,  Lord  Forsyth's  gun  had  not  been  heard  upon  the  hills. 
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BY   Wn,LlAM   JOKES. 

OuB  Lady*!  WvM  !     It  was  of  old 

A  aweet  and  sainth  pluce, 
Whcr<«  pilgrimji  oft  their  iK&adi  huve  t<4d, 

And  tiufptiant  prayed  for  grace  ! 
MNiere  Kings  have  laid  aside  dieir  crown. 
And  jtrostnite  with  the  serf  knelt  down. 

The  many  charms  that  hound  ihtt  atretuii. 

Once  itimpfe  hearts  could  say  ; 
Though  Uifw,  *ti8  but  h  pteaaing  dream 

or  Mgcs  putt  away  ! 
The  faith  is  past — hut  fair  and  lone 
The  hallowed  waters  fttUli  i^ovvr  «ju  I 

So  Memory,  though  it  cannot  bring 

Departed  timett  again, 
To  thoughts  they  leave  behind  can  ding. 

And  gild  with  joy  their  wans  ; 
And  Fancy  weave  around  a  spell 
Like  that  which  ilirined  Our  Lady's  Well ! 
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A  FANTASTIC  TALE  OF  FEELING. 


BY   BQRACE    IIAYHSW. 


Kabl  ton  Wassebgruell  was  a  very  dinple  fellow*     More  than 
Uiis  he  xi'OA  u  phrenologist — -a  confirmed  one.     He  not  only  believed  in 
the  sciencej  but  he  took  it  about  with  him  everywhere^  like  a  magic 
rule,  with  which  be  mea&ured  the  intellect  of  all  nien^  women,  and 
even  little  children.     It  was  his  caduceus,  his  divining-rod,  \m  tunii 
Ibrkj  his  stethoscope,  his  counter,  on  which  he  rung  every  piece  of  h 
man  ooin,  hia  seventh  bullet  that  was  sure  to  bring  down  everythii 
be  aimed  mt.     If  Karl  wanted  a  pair  of  boots,  he  would  luok  at 
^bootmaker's  bead,  most  scientifically,  two  or  three  times  before  be  at 
itkoned  courage  to  put  his  foot  into  the  bootmaker's  hands. 

He  would  not  engage  a  servant  without  first  convincing  himself  that 
she  hud  the  requisite  number  of  moral  bumps. 

He  slkot  a  favourite  dog  onee^  because,  on  scratching  its  head^ 
{bund  that  the  bump  of  secretiveness  was  much  larger  than  it  ahottl 
have  been  u|Hjn  any  canine  occiput. 

Before  gettinj:  into  a  ruilwaiy,  he  would  take  a  most  careful  sonrc] 
[nf  the  stoker.  If  he  saw  an  alarming  rise  on  the  man*s  skull,  be  woui 
I  tliapc  it  at  once  eitlier  into  a  big  stone,  thut  would  be  sure  to  force  i\ 
ijKigitie  off  the  ruils,  or  into  a  monster  bubble  that  must  infallibly  bl 
|ilie  boiler  up,  and  he  would  sooner  furfeit  his  ticket  than  risk  his  net 
ll|Hui  such  a  fancied  train  of  accidents* 

Tbia  ooBstant  application  of  the  same  test  to  all  things  played  Ki 
{iilae»  tta  ma?  be  easily  imagined,  on  several  occasions.  He  had  throi 
Up  A  Ytlumble  appointment — worth  at  least  two  hundred  guldens  a  yi 
— beeaUM  he  could  plainly  ssee  that  the  Over-Superintendant-CH  , 
Magistrate's  •Deputy- Head -Clerk  (the  reader  will  willingly  excuse  us 
^r  not  giving  the  ^*^rd  in  German)  was  a  vindictive,  ill*disp<ised,  souf^i 
mail,  *'  He  was  not  going  to  stop  with  any  man  to  be  quietly  doiflH 
Awaj  with,**  PenoQS  laughed  at  Karl,  and  bis  relations  blamed  hiil|^ 
Willi  lU  the  freedom  for  which  relations  are  generally  notorious,  for 
being  M>  stupidly  blind  to  his  own  interest ;  but  Karl  was  coldly  in- 
different to  all  the  sar^ms  and  jokes  that  were  poured  in  streams  <4 
frtmi  a  sliower-b.ith»  upon  him,  and  only  shook  his  head  and  locked 
wise.  Tbe  result*  however,  prox'ed  for  once  that  he  was  wrong.  The 
p^Kir,  libelled  Over-Superintendant-Civil-Magistrate*s-Deputy*Head*  J 
Clerk  was  a  good,  harmless,  creature, — and  wiihout  a  single  vreiikiittiv 
excepting  a  cbildish  aHTection  for  sour  krout,  which  he  would  eat  fur 
dinner,  brenkfust,  lunch,  and  supper,  and  whenever  he  could  get  it : 
and  as  fur  his  entertaining  a  desire  ''to  do  away**  with  anybody^  he 
died  himsrlf  shortly  afterwards  of  the  measleSj  and  was  univeraally 
respecl<'d  bv  a  large  circle  of  domino- pi  avers. 

But  Kurl  was  not  iu  the  lea^t  daunted,  and  remained  as  faithful 
his  favourite  science  as  before,  though  it  bad  so  publicly  jilted  bii 
He  continued  precisely  the  same  to  display  his  phrenological  kni 
ledge,  and  would  repeatedly  play  a  voluntary  upon  the  organs  of 
I  aequuintances,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.     The  consequence 
lie  often   got  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  by  way  of  accompi 
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i)r  Lis  amateur  playing.  Gentlemen  do  not  like  liaving  hard  truths 
token  upon  their  heads  in  public.  On  one  occasion,  we  recollect,  nn 
Lustriiiu  officer  thought  himself  grievously  insulted — and  it  is  a  serious 
lut'Stion  whether  there  was  not  some  jast  cause  for  his  indignation — 
ecaiise  Karl  confidentially  to!d  him,  without  the  officer  in  the  least 
soliciting  the  confidence^  that  he  had  the  most  perfect  head  of  a  mon- 
key that  Karl  J  in  all  his  experience,  ever  recollected  seeing,  A  chal- 
lenge ensued,  and  as  our  young  enthutiiast  had  certain  objections  to 
fighlint^j  the  duel  was  compromised  on  the  spot  by  a  good  thrashing, 
and  the  officer  proved  to  his  friends  that  he  had  not  "the  head  of  a 
monkey  "  by  breaking  several  billiard -cues  over  tlie  back  of  the  person 
who  liad  diired  to  state  it-  Karl  was  the  only  person,  who,  in  his 
heatt,  still  doubted,  though  it  pained  him  severely  at  the  time  to  con- 
fess he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  for  what  science,  however  strong  in 
itself,  can  stand  up  long  against  a  succession  of  blows?  Phrenology 
fell  for  the  moment  under  the  savage  attack,  though  it  rose  again  the 
minute  afterwards,  and  Karl,  far  from  being  converted  was  only  stun- 
ned, and  comforted  himself  under  hh  many  kicks  with  the  consolHtiou 
that,  even  supposing  he  was  conventionally  wrongs  at  all  events  lie  was 
organically  right. 

Karl's  faith,  in  fact,  was  something  like  a  Bavarian  pancake — the 
more  it  was  shaken  and  tossed  about,  the  firmer  it  became. 

It  did  not  lose  any  of  its  consistence,  either,  if,  now  and  then,  it  fell 
into  thi*  fire,  and  was  hauled  over  the  coals.  Karl  always  hud  at  hand 
fine  infiillible  ointment  for  he  art- burn  8,  sores,  bruises,  and  that  was 
Vanity,  There  m  certainly  no  ointment  like  it,— especially  when  laid 
©n  rather  profusely. 

Karl,  in  all  his  troubles,  had  never  fallen  in  love,  and  simply  because 
he  had  never  met  with  a  head  that  had  gone  to  his  heart.  At  last, 
however,  such  a  prize  turned  up.  People  declared  it  was  a  blank — 
that  it  was  as  empty  as  the  Heidelberg  Ton,— that  the  person  holding 
it  never  had  a  grain  of  sense  in  her  life^ — that  she  was  a  perfect  Vien- 
nese in  intelligence,  and  could  not  tell  without  counting,  whether  she 
had  more  fingers  thim  toes ;  but  Karl  knew  better,  his  darling  science 
had  never  cheated  him  yet,  and  he  could  not  be  well  deceived  on  t/tat 
htjadl  nay,  it  had  every  good  organ,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral — he 
wna  convinced  of  it.  Often  and  often  hnd  he  scanned  it  with  his  loving 
eyes.  Gull  himself  would  have  worshipped  it — Spurzheim  would,  he 
was  sure,  have  given  his  own  head  for  it.  It  is  true  that  at  times  a 
doubt  would  steal  into  the  very  heart  of  poor  Karl's  strongest  convic- 
tions, and  make  him  tremble*  His  beloved  Wilhelmina  had  fivery 
possible  perfection,  but  (how  cruel  that  humim  perfection  should  be 
drowned  so  fre<|uently  iu  a  but !)  her  beautiful  silken  ringlets  would 
lash  him,  as  he  lay  awake  on  moonlight  nights,  into  a  state  of  the 
wildest  despair.  He  would  have  given  one  of  his  fore- fingers  to  have 
removed  his  agonised  doubts  with  one  touch — to  have  convinced  him- 
self, by  a  single  manual  experiment,  that  there  was  nothing  false  under 
that  lovely  bank  of  golden  hair, 

Wilhelmina,  however,  was  rich  and  gay,  and  had  no  metaphysical 
ear  for  abhtractions,  or  vulgsr  feeling  for  poetry,  and  Karl  unfortu- 
nately had  very  little  else,  beyond  his  meerschaum*  Nevertheless,  he 
courted  her  at  all  the  public  balls,  waltzed  madly  with  her,  wrote 
phrenological  sonnets  "  to  the  n*08t  sublime  head  in  Germany  j"  and 
»4;renaded  her  on  the  coldest  night«»  but  it  made  no  more  impression 
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■p  vkclhlie 


■d  been  Ibe  original  lay-ligiiiii| 
of  finluoa^  and  exhitiited  » 
plitai'k  churchy  at  Vienna, 
iiijgc  be  bad  leftp  and  iritb  i 
,  ftaited  cm  his  traTels*  But 
t  bad  Hed  from  bis  heart* 
beaten  fcfr  throwing 
no  sense,  no  conseinus- 


^  i  bat  bk  ihaent  Wilhelmina.  The 
110  ia  IMag  jewels — the  stars  would  trace 
aa ilJBff  af  bo*  br%rht  features — the  birds 
hmcc  tbc  hrrr srs  did  nathiug  but  steal  her 
L ;  mmd  mo  tbe  in  lettas  be  crushed  und«;r  bis  feet, 
aad  tba  ibmi  htfli  tiMt  tiaklad  m  the  distance,  and  the  dancing 
mtmamm  ^1  babbted  jajliallT  ta  tbcy  baunded  like  children  orer  the 
saekip  an  praltlad  iht  aaaie  ikieet,  aU  mag,  with  variations,  the  same 
lalody^^— aP  saake  te  Un  ia  aeoeata  af  lore  aad  piercing  mockerj  of 
^'    »  bloiC  hmg4a^  •^  Wilbalvtika.** 

At  laat  be  reacbad  Egypt.  Tbia  bad  long  been  one  of  his  bdj 
daj-diaaiii^  He  itoad  bmre  tbe  Sphinx— that  time-stained 
wbidi  be  bad  paated  for  ycara  to  aolTe  He  jumped  for  joj, 
ejret  bofvped,  like  a  bird,  mm  one  part  to  another  of  the  statue's  mi 
siYe  beaiL  He  endearoured  to  mount  it<  After  many  tumbles  on 
stinging  sand,  which  made  him  painfully  sensible  how  hard  it  is  to 
climb,  be  succeeded  in  reaching  the  grand  summit*  One  loud  shnek 
attested  bis  buoyant  rapture ;  the  sound  resounded  far  across  the  plain, 
and  awoke  the  sleepy  echoes,  and  startled  the  drowsy  camels,  and 
brought  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a  ruliure,  of  the  lar]gest 
sixej  and  the  mo^sX  famished  physiognomy,  that  kept  whirling  and  e' 
dying  in  the  air  only  a  few  Tarda  above  Karl's  shoulders,  where 
seemed  strongly  inclined  to  alight,  and  would  probaUIy  have  made 
Its  resting-place,  if  a  passing  caravan  had  not  momentarily  di: 
it«  Eighty  attention. 

But  our  hot-headed  Karl  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger  that 
momentarily  hung  over  him*    What  cares  he  for  outward  objects  ?     H< 
is  conversing  with  Cheops— he  is  nodding  with  the  Egyptian  kin^ 
he  is  shaking  hanrls,  one  after  another,  with  all  the  Plolemys— and 
laying  his  hands  on  this  mighty  mound  of  stone  ha;)  magically  I 
two  thousand  years  back  into  the  darkness  of  Posterity,     But  what 
he  doing?    watch  him  well.     Behold    him    sitting   ai*ide  that  a! 
Rebus  of  our  earliest  forefathers!     His  long,  spidery   Hngers  travel 
from  the  front  to  the  hack,  and  dance  from  feide  to  side,  and  then  run 
down  the  middle  and  back  again-     These  eccentric  movements  coi 
tinue  for  many  an  anxious  hour.     What  can  he  liis  object?      Why, 
is  feeling  the  Sphinx's  head — he  is  examining  each  granite  organ- 
is  manipulating  the  past — he  is  anxious  to  penetrate  into  the  hi 
mystery,  whether  tbe  ancients  ever  felt  the  blessings  of  phrenoli 
whether  that  science   was  ever  numbered  with   innumerable 
which  have  since  grown  into  lusty  manhoodj  or  ripened  into  gi 
woman ho(Kl,  from  huving  been  originally  nursed  in  Egypt,  that  " 
of  the  Fine  Arts/* 

There  he  remains  perched  for  hours,  the  scorching  heat  of  the  d 

sun  attesting  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit*     What  is  the  result  of 

i»uching  inquiries?  that,  alas!   is  a  mystery  from  which  no  man 
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bet  wil1idra\«Ti  the  curtatn.     His  portfolio  alone  clasps  tLe  secret.    Go, 

reader,  a»k  the  Sphinx, 

Ascent!  to  the  tup,  and  voii  will  see  its  surface,  like  railway  England^ 
cut  up  with  innumeriibie  lines.  It  is  phrenolo|^cally  mapped  out,  and 
each  divisfon  is  numbered,  like  our  police  force.  It  was  the  hand  of 
Karl  vou  VVa&sergriiell  that  did  it ! 

We  must  now  welcome  our  poor  wanderer  back  to  his  native  villaj^e. 
He  u  as  sanguine  as  ever.  Enthusiasm  with  many  people  is  a  plant 
that  dies  as  soon  i%s  it  is  blown,  and  with  others  it  is  an  evergreen :  In 
Kurl's  boaom  it  ilourinhed  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  had  struck  such 
deep  root  into  his  nature,  tlvat  to  attempt  to  tear  it  out,  would  have  at 
once  turned  the  fair  garden  of  bis  hopes  into  a  wilderness.  Wilhel- 
tn  in  a,  the  brightest  flower  in  that  garden,  still  bore  her  blunhing  beauty 
as  modestly  as  a  rose.  She  was  a  few  days  older  perhaps,  ^  but 
what  of  that  ?  who,  in  lotiking  at  a  lovely  nosegay,  ever  inquires  its 
age  ?  She  was  richer,  too,  than  before,  —  guldens  bloom  when  other 
beauties  fade.  Her  lover  was  not  insensible  to  this  charm, — hut  her 
divine  head  took  the  largest  sliare  in  his  thoughts. 

Since  his  travels,  Karl  had  become  a  great  man.  He  wa«  invited 
to  every  little  official's  house  to  recount  over  the  dinner,  or  the  supper- 
table,  the  wondrous  things  he  ha«l  seen  in  distant  lands.  Karl  was  not 
destitute  of  imagination^^ he  cuuid  colour  an  invention  with  the  nicest 
touch  of  probability,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  for  a  fact— and  he  had  the 
good  sense  never  to  stray  too  far  beyond  the  truth,  when  another  travel- 
ler, who  had  been  over  the  same  ground  as  himself,  was  present.  The 
consequence  was,  he  always  had  more  dinners  lying  on  his  mantlepiece 
than  the  greatest  lion  that  Fashion  ever  gave  a  mane  to,  could  pussibly 
devour  in  a  month.  But  Wilhelmina's  father  always  commanded  the 
eloquent  talker  at  a  day's  notice-  No  sweet  cakes  were  so  sweet  as  Wil- 
helmina's I  No  "  IMay-drink  "  possessed  so  many  fragrant  herbs  in  it  as 
Wilhelmina's  I  No  Christmas  tree  bowed  its  head  so  gracefully  under 
the  weight  of  crackers  and  Imuhms,  or  burned  so  brilliiintly,  as  the  one 
that  was  trimmed  by  the  fair  hand  of  his  only  love  1  Tben  of  an  even- 
ing they  would  retire  to  the  sill  of  the  garden- window,  and,  seated 
side  by  side,  she  would  knit  as  he  smoked.  Whilst  she  was  busy  with 
the  worsted  skeleton  of  a  stocking,  he  would  ]niW  out  little  wreaths  of 
▼erses  as  they  came  curling  up  from  the  slumbering  fires  of  his  recol- 
lection, that,  once  fttnned,  would  light  afresh  all  the  poetry  that  every 
Grerman  youth  either  learns,  or  writes,  when  he  is  a  boy.  At  such 
moments  Wilhelmina  was  supremely  happy,  and  proud  of  her  Karl. 
She  loved  to  drink  in  his  sweet  mysticisms,  and  to  follow  the  plan  of 
the  gorgeous  cantles  he  built  in  the  air.  She  never  tired  of  tilling  his 
beloved  meerschaum.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  she  would  lay  down 
ber  unfinished  stockings  and  watch  with  a  childish  pleasure  the  va- 
poury chiuds,  as  they  rose,  Venus-like,  from  the  "froth  of  the  sea/* 

It  was  on  one  of  those  delicious  evenings  which  our  readers  may 
probably  recollect  graced  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  our  two  lovers 
were  seated  as  usual  on  the  sill  of  the  garden- window-  Karl  was 
smoking — in  his  right  band  he  held  the  bowl,  and  his  left  was  circled 
round  the  waist  of  VViiheluiina.  Both  were  silent — tliere  was  a  pause 
— a  long-drawn  sigh  of  happiness.     It  \iras  broken  at  least  by  Kail, 

'*  Wilt  thou  grant  me  one  favour,  my  blest  Wilhelnnna?" 

A  kiss  waa  her  aifcclionate  reply. 


te  aodo  thin  envious 
ie«f  Ukj  Aoving  hair." 
iw  9mA  iwked  fbadlj  into  Iiit 

e  aat  imwm  liu  bammg  pip^i 

I  Am  ink  W  wbs  aboul  to  reo- 

«£  lifttid  kur  tli«t  fell  like  a 

H«  ticB  tamed  np  bis  wrist- 

iii|;er«  over  the  several 

•r  Kril,  of  ber  Ikir  bead — 

the  «Uj  one  in  the  wbde 

■■il  <P>*h'  wiflt  W  wss  suffenng  witbin. 

^■^^  dbMft  acMii  Im  ckceks»  and  illumine 

^idefiHvliodingly  orerhii 

lui£Ke,  like  a  mankj 

b«  taiv  mwmf  lij  ike  merest  toucJi 

%m  mm,  whu  is  tbe  matter  witli 

shakes  from  bead 

Hf  Mb  nde.     Qoick — give  bim 

paaeJesaon  tbe  wi 

Ihnai' 

kr  hia  tide^  and  ligbts  bi&  pipe 

fentJcally  to  hU  feet  89 


N 


i  WmUA   wm  fS'VlMI  if 


Tcry  inomeQt— 

"  Surdf  tboa 

^  bid  her  face  with  her 
I  dreamed  tbou  wert  n 
§m  dap*  and  Wmik  watehfal  oi^bts,  to| 
i  k  tke'lored  dwcfliti^|ilace  of  all  tba 
ihsBRJbi  it  wna  the  maiiaaon  of  aD^V| 
t'a  mmd — the  beaveii  that  arched  over  a 
iakfhmi.  af  iMiPWgi  ud  Btamxj.    Fool  that  1  hare  been  to  dispel 
the  chm  1"*  mmi  he  saate  hit  lirakead  TiolentJy  for  minutea. 

**  Wi&fdauael'*  he  iwcd  wamw^  "^  I  baire  pinned  mr  destioj  to  tbe 
infidlihilit  J  of  one  nebk  icience.  Phieooiogr  contains  tru  tbs  so  tmerr* 
mg  that  it  wnald  he  Bedaev  to  dottbt  them.  Its  lav^s  are  so  sure  tbal 
certain  poatshmeiit  hJh  on  bim  who  has  tbe  temerity  to  break  tbem* 
1  hare  weighed  thj  head,  Wilbelmina,  in  its  bslaoce,  and  bsve  found 
it  wanting.     It  is  written  on  tbr  skull  that  we  meet  no  more.'' 

"Impossible!"  shrieked  tbe  oiicoiisolateyraM/eifi,  tbrowing  herself 
round  bis  stubborn  neck. 

"  It  must  be  so — for  learn,  and  tremble,  tbou  bast  tbe  fierce  organ  of 
De*trucuvene«s.     How   my   poor   heart   knocked  against   the  bump 
when  first  mv  fingers  discovered  it;  it  will  never  survive  the  blow/ 
And  he  sobbed  aloud. 

**  KatI,  tl)is  is  weak — this  is  unmanly.     Tboa  abalt  not  leave  me***  i 
*'  S/tfilt  not!"  and  be  stamped  tbe  floor,     **  Why,  I  tell  tbeej  tbo 
bast  the  organ  of  Combuliveness!'* 

"It  CHUuut  be  1 "  purried  tbe  poor  defenceless  girl^  too  auxioui  ti 
\yff  i'very  cruel  tbruat  that  her  lover  was  making  i 
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**  Ay  !  and  most  largely  tleveloped  too*     It  would  be  instant  death 
tiny  one  to  live  with  ihee/' 
'^ Mercy  I" 

**  Mure  tljan  tbis^ — tliou  liaijt  no  seat  whatever  of  Itleality," 
"Spare  me« — " 

"And  of  Benevolence  tliou  hast  not  an  atom — wliilst  thy  Acquisi- 
l     tiveness  is  mast  fatally  lurge — '* 
I  *'  Oil  I  this  is  too  nmch^" 

^^  "And  thy  Alimentiveness  and  Amativeness  are  larger  still — '* 
^H  *'  It  Chinnot  be — thou  art  too  headstrong — " 

^^  "And  thy  Destructiveness,  once  more  1  tell  thee,  is  so  prominent, 
so  fearfully  determined,  that  it  is  nut  safe  for  any  one  to  remain  near 
thee.     Let  me  go  this  instant,  I  say.'* 

"Oh!  Kiirl,  Karl,  this  u  most  cruel/'  she  saidj  Btruggling,  and 
clingtng,  as  fur  her  lifej  to  him.     **  Thou  wilt  drive  me  to  confess  most 

EhorriblL'  things." 
p    "  Confess,  then,"  he  shouted- 
f    "  It  is  all  false — I  a.sjiure  tltee,  it  is  all  false," 
It  was  a  superhuman  effort  for  Karl  to  control  his  passion* 
"Thou  dost  judge  me  harshly — on  my  word,  thou  dost,  Karl — I  am 
not  the  vile  creature  thy  science  would  make  me  out  to  be." 
He  ground  his  teeth  audibly*  with  suppressed  rage. 
I    "No,  Karl,  thou  art  deceived,  basely  imposed  upon." 
I    "What,  woman?  dost  thou  dare  vilify  my  science,  as  well  as  cajole 
pne.     This  is  too  much — away  V* 
He  was,  in   his  rabid    fury  at  the  desecration  of  his  whole  life's 
worship,  about  to  strike  the  poor  trembling  girl,  when  she  darted  from 
,       him,  and,  drawing  herself  up  with  all  the  wounded  dignity  of  an  in- 
jured woman,  she  stilled  him  with  one  look.     He  was  spell-bound, 
I      and  gazed  in  speechless  awe.     She  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  with  her 
j       forefinger,  sent  him  an  airy  kiss,  as  much  as  to  forgive  him  for  the 
deep  injuries  he  had  inliicted  upon  her,  and  then  exclaimed,  '*■  Thou 
furcest  my  to  do  this,  Karl^ — I  will  now  lay  bare  to  thee  what  I  have 
never  yet  revealed  to  mortal  man.     Let  the  blame  fall  on  thy  head, 
and  nut  on  mine.     I  will  convince  thee,  Karl,  tliat  thy  charges  are  all 
false- — as  faUe  as  thy  vows — as  false  as — " 

She  paused,  but  he  spoke  not  a  word.  His  lips  were  conscience- 
locked.  He  fullowed  with  staring  eyes,  each  of  her  movements.  With 
her  right  hand  she  slowly  lifted  up  her  lovely  cluster  of  golden  ringlets. 
There  was  a  spasm  in  her  frame — a  burning  blush  on  her  maiden 
cheek — you  heard  a  shudder — and  the  next  minute  she  stood  disclosed 
before  her  lover,  bold,  erect,  with  a  spirit  of  defiance  breathing  io  her 
whole  body*  and  her  head  uncovered,  as  bald  as  a  billiard  bali. 

One  rapid  survey  of  that  shining  head  convinced  Karl  more  than  the 
strongest  proofs  could  have  done,  how  much  he  had  wronged  his  fondest 
Wilhelmina.  He  recognised  at  once  the  object  of  his  earliest  love,  it 
was  too  truly  the  selfsame  head  he  had  so  madly  worshipped  before  he 
went  to  Egypt*  He  ran  his  fingers  wildly  over  the  ditferent  organs, 
Deistrucli/eness,  CombativenirsSi  and  all  the  evil  humps  he  had  basely 
pot  upon  her,  crumbled  into  so  mtich  dust  beneath  his  convincing  touch. 
In  less  than  a  second  he  was  cured  of  his  foJly  —  and  too  joyful  re- 
turned to  reason.  All  was  smooth  again.  He  knelt  before  Wilhel- 
mina, — and,  crying  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  school,  begged 
to  be  forgiven. 
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UL  mto  eaA  tnhtsr'i  amsy  and  iingled  their  t%lis  and  tears. 
"  Dui  I  Qiit  t^  duK.  K.irL  it  was  all  £&Iae  ?  * 

'^  'Pioa  diiisc  1"  imi  he  preaaed  h^e  to  his  biieoai.  ^  It  is  plainl  j 
£ilae,  aptm  the  hiead  *ii  itJ*  vui  he  east  an  ere  t^wiurda  the  ringlets  that 
w«K  na  che  iiwr. 

'^ThxML  diiisc  one  kaaw^  whin  dbm  wert  &r,  te*  aw»T.  that  thj  Wil- 
hfl"*TnA  li]«c  3iHn  iiririfw  all  her  Liir.  She  had  not  the  eonrage  to 
teiL  thee.  KjtL  sTich  lew  ta  oinfes  ti»  thee  that  ahe  wore,  as  thoa 
^■it  iu»^  «ee.  an  XxroiiiMe  Pis«ke.  The  homps  than  felt  were  not 
those  4t  31T  head,  hoc  'IoIt  the  cussii  of  as j  ^ri^."* 

Bo'  viHce.  fcnnoe  ti  my.  did  not  E^Iter  in  the  Irant  aa  she  confisMed 
f^ait  hiKirbte  trxtiia.. 

*^  F>Niu:»h  thLs^ '. "  Win  the  hoj\  eniaptnied  anawer,  **  With  a  head 
Ae  thzise,  I  shiKLld  have  lnvvd  thee  all  the  more." 

Wilhidaixaa  sad  Ksri  were  aHnied  shootl  j  afterwards,  and  they  are 

saw  the  hopciesc  pair  «c  hessdis  that  phzenoioCT  ever  hamped  tocetbcr. 

Bis  Ii»ve  3US  nther  screscthened  than  diminished— and  to  this  daj  he 

^gSl  not  iHaw  hb»  ^rifi»*s  hair  to  grow,  so  the  prettj  Wilhehnina  ttifl 

wcor^  a''  Lady's  ml  heodsf  hair,*  nnlnB^perhapa,  it  ia  ^  a  gentleman's." 

His  jereascBt'cajoyBient  is  to  look  at  her  head,  which  he  will  do  for 

ViaiSy  and  the  Uoger  he  looks  the  fbiider  seemingl j  he  grows.    She 

iccnnu  ha  U>Te  a  handrcdHnild ;  sad  when  he  Icctwea  on  the  snhliiBe 

tgntha  of  Phieoaiogy^  she  sStendK  and  lenda  her  head,  heantifoUj 

^iinrd  o«t  in  red  and  hine  i>r  the  occasion.     What  atronger  piosf 

^fold  woman  poesbir  give  to  the  man  she  hyved  of  her  devotion? 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Leipsie  catalogne,  a  hook  annoonoed  with 
1^  sdcntidc  name  of  KaH  torn  WassergriUli.  Its  title  is  "A  Fern 
UtMU  om  the  Pkremaio^icai  JUrihit€s  o/ike  Spkimx,  as  compared  wiik 
tkote  of  H  oMtfa.'*     It  u  in  tw^Ire  Toknmes,  Quarto. 


ANNUS  MlRABILISs  \94S. 

CoSTrL*io«  ruck'd  ihy  cndk,— and  thy  um 

War  UizunA  oa  dx«,  and  scepim  wrench'd  from  kings  ! 
Thv  talk  wa»  p«ae — bul  tuiiie  and  war  thy  joys. 

And  th^Hi  did«t  nuke  wild  mirth  of  hallow'd  things ! 
Lie  HewuW.  the  serpniU  tkou  didst  gn»p. 

And  tbT  tvtf!r«  months  had  laboors  like  to  his ; 
For  all  thin^  withered  in  thy  deadly  das|>, 
And  scarce  ct  au^ht  that  wtms  lesu  aught  that  u  / 

But  thov.  West  land  !  the  Israel  of  thy  God, 

Strong  in  His  strength,  securely  dost  thou  stand  ! 
Oh  mav  He  still  avert  the  arenging  rod. 

And  hide  thee  in  the  " holkiw  of  hU  hand"  ! 
Fair  rises  vet  the  pillar  of  ihy  sUte, 

And  Virtue  on  its  summit  sits  enthroned  ; 
Thou  hust  not  felt,  like  them,  oppression^  weight, 

Then  be  bv  thee  their  anarrhy  disowned  ! 
Be  wise,  as  threat  !-iefonn  and  yet  pi^esenre ; 

Willi  cauti.m  tread— thy  paths  shall  be  secure; 
Preimre  ft»r  war,  yet  dread  from  peace  to  swenre  ; 

Who  roost  amend  must  yet  some  ills  endure. 
Because  some  stains  of  time  our  walls  incnist, 
&^  w^dd  ye  lay  them  level  with  the  dust  \ 
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A  TALE  TO  BE  PUT  TO  THE  WORLD. 


BY   ALFR£II   CBOWQUJLLr, 

Humdrum  was  a  wise  king.  He  was  born  to  a  kingdom  already 
cut  antl  dried,  and  the  taxes  not  settled,  which  was  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  magnificent  Humdrum,  who  always  tcM>k  what  he 
wanted ;  and  if  he  did  at  times  cause  internal  grumbling  by  taking 
a  little  too  much  in  the  estimation  of  \m  people^,  they  were  pleas^ed 
when  be  screwed  tbera  the  next  time  because  he  look  less.  Thus 
be  charmed  them  with  his  moderation,  when  he  had  it  quite  in  his 
power  to  be  otherwise,  for  those  were  the  halcyon  days  for  kings, 
when  they  had^  as  some  poet  found  out,  some  imaginary  •*  hedge 
about  them/*  which  defended  them  from  the  intrudoii  of  the  com- 
mon herd. 

Humdrtim  was  a  philosopher;  he  knew  that  when  a  line  breaks, 
or  a  delusion,  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  have  the  same  power  again. 
He  was  therefore  determined  that  his  line  should  remain  unbroken, 
and  accordingly  bought  wives  by  the  dozen,  who  soon  made  a 
pretty  coil  in  the  harem,  by  producing  for  hia  paternal  blessing  a 
host  of  chubby  little  things^  with  terrible  twittts,  that  made  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong  and  powerful  line  certain. 

After  having  them  nuirked  off  in  dozens,  he  put  a  distinguishing 
mark  upon  the  certified  eldest  son,  as  being  the  "  first  come'*  was  to 
be  **  first  served/*  This  boy  was  to  be  a  prodigy,  of  course  ;  mas- 
ters from  far  and  near  were  brought^  with  their  loads  of  heavy 
learning,  to  cram  the  young  prince,  who  soon  talked  thing*  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  used  his  memory  instead  of  bis  brains. 

Humdrum  was  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  Never  thinking  that  pick- 
ing open  the  buds  of  a  flower,  was  the  way  to  destroy  the  blossom. 
Nature  would  not  be  hurried  although  Humdrum  was  a  king  ;  and 
a  very  good  king,  too,  a  little  too  fat  perhaps.  But  this  was  the 
jashion  of  the  day. 

Humdrum's  kingdom  was  in  the  Ea&t ;  blessed  with  a  nice  warm 
climate  and  plenty  of  slaves,  and  a  population  in  that  delightful 
state  of  control  and  obedience,  that  no  one  exception  could  be  found 
of  an  individual  who  was  insane  enough  to  suppose  that  the  head 
which  he  carried  about  all  day  on  his  shoulderSj  and  laid  upon  his 
pillow  at  night,  was  his  own  private  property.  No  such  thing;  he 
looked  upon  it  as  merely  a  loan,  to  be  asked  for  and  immediately 
rendered  up  when  required  by  the  great  one  at  the  head  of  afiliirs. 
This  kind  of  tribute  was  notj  however,  very  often  exacted,  except 
indeed  when  Humdrum  was  troubled  with  indigestion,  or  had  been 
vexed  by  one  of  hiis  three  hundred  wives,  when,  it  roust  be  acknow- 
ledged, he  carried  off  his  humours  by  carrying  off  a  head  or  two  of 
any  unfortunate  devils  who  happened  to  come  across  him. 

But  yet  his  courtiers  said  that  he  was  the  sun  of  the  universe!  a 

sword  to  the  strong !  a  staff  to  the  weak  I  the  fountain  of  truth, 

continually  playing  with  wisdom,  with  a  hand  as  open  as  the  day, 

I  but  whether  to  give  or  receive,  they  did  not  venture  to  aay.     There 
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being  no  newspapers  in  those  days,  of  course  there  was  no  one  to 
contradict  the  favourable  advertisement,  so  nem,  con,  he  was  the 
very  best  of  kings,  although  he  did  frequently  vote  himself  supplies. 
He  had  no  commons  to  apply  to  ;  he  knew  better,  and  thus  avoided 
short  commons ;  and  when  you  take  into  consideration  his  five  hun- 
dred ribs,  and  their  five  hundred  tittle  books  of  sundries  every 
week,  why,  a  married  man  with  a  single  wife,  is  often — ^but  it  is  na 
use  writing  down  what  everybody  knows.  Humdrum,  I  dare  say, 
had  enough  to  do* 

He  had  a  prime  minister ;  I  may  say  a  very  prime  minister,  fof 
he  never  contradicted  him,  and  the  only  advice  he  ever  gave  him 
was  to  take  his  own,     Mysti  Figh  had  been  minister  to  Humdrum** 
father,  who,  poor  man  !  knew  very  little  of  arithmetic,  being  SAtis-^ 
fied  at  finding  it  was  always  addition  with  him,  he  never  thought  of 
looking  after  the  subtraction  practised  by  the  underlings.     There- 
fore the  minister  got  fat.     The  king  got  contented,  and  the  peop] 
got — ^no  more  than  people  generally  get  under  such  circumstances. 
Humdrum  liked  old  Alysti  Figh  ;  he  had   flattered   hira  in  hi 
youth,  for  he  had  said,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  that  '*  he  was 
wise  as  his  father/'  which  was  the  truth.     And  when  the  oUi  king] 
did  abdicate,  by  giving  up  the  ghost,  the  new  monarch  took  hiivj 
into  his  especial  favour,  which   he  took  care  to  maintain   by  never; 
contradictirg  him,  and  smoking  more  pipes  in  silence  by  his  si' 
than  any  other  man  was  capable  of  doing  in  the  whole  empire. 

He  always  was  an  advocate  for  peace  at  home,  which  he  mail 
tained  by  oaving  a  little  war  kept  up  on  the  frontiers,  of  sufficiei 
magnitude  to  nibble  up  a  few  of  the  surplus  population,  and  stArr 
on  the  road  to  glory  a  few  unruly  spirits,  who,  if  they  had  stayed 
at  home,  would  have  had  iheir  brains  knocked  out  in  a  less  honotir'> 
able  way. 

Such  a  king,  such  a  minister,  and  such  a  people,  could  not  b« 
matched.     Happy  golden  age  !   when  the  head  st«x»d  upon  the  body* 
Now,  alas!  everything  has  had  its  reverse,  and  things  have  ' 
upset,   that  everybody  seems  to  be  turned  upon  the  head, 
most  enigmaticHlly  brings  them  to  a  stand  still. 

With  such  a  father  to  rule  him,  and  such  a  minister  to  rule  hti 
father,  did  the  little  prince  Quitadab,  grow  from  a  funny  child, 
eyes,  to  a  youth  all  legs.  He  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer;  for  it  had 
been  continually  instilled  into  his  mind  that  he  was  a  prince,  ani" 
more  than  that,  a  number-one  prince.  Yet  he  was  good-natun 
because  nothing  was  ever  refusied  him.  He  was  generous^  because 
he  did  not  know  the  value  of  anything  ;  for,  strange  to  iay,  tl»c 
value  of  anything  is  its  scarcity. 

I  will  make  him  as  wise  as  myself,  thought  the  King  Humdrum. 
as  he  winked  to  himself;  this  was  taking  a  liberty  with  himself 
from  the  force  of  circumstances.  His  dignity  placing  him  so  far 
above  everybody  else  that  he  dared  not  have  committed  such  a  con- 
descension with  another,  without  breaking  through  a  barrier,  whirh 
would  let  in  such  an  ocean  of  indignities,  that  might  have  «v 
the  indiscreet  king  from  his  throne ;  therefore,  as  I  have  writtti^  ;.t 
winked  to  himself,  which  act,  under  any  other  circumstances,  might 
appear  as  a  positive  piece  of  egotism. 

Accordingly  he  upon  every  opportunity  gave  the  prince  long- 
vinded  orations^  shewing  his  own  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  warn- 
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ing  his  promising  scion  against  vices  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge, 
expecting  to  frijrhten  him  by  the  wholesome  horror  he  expressed 
against  vices  which  he  himself  had  long  forsaken. 

Tablets  in  letters  of  gold  were  taken  down  by  scribes  from  the 
royal  lips  of  Humdrum,  and  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  prince  that 
they  might  be  continually  before  him^  that  through  his  dark  eyes 
they  might  enlighten  his  brain. 

But,  as  a  faithful  historian,  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  young  prince 
was  often  found  knocking  about  his  father's  philosophy  in  the  shape 
of  a  bat»  at  the  childish  sport  of  shuttlecock  or  balL  Upon  these 
discoveries  the  parent  shewed  sadly  the  want  of  that  philosophy 
which  he  wlslied  so  much  to  inculcate,  by  condescending  personally 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  truculent  pupil. 

Thus  time  went  on  with  leaden  wings,  to  the  impatience  of  the 
young  Quitadab,  every  day  finding  the  parent  labouring  at  that 
often-tried  failure,  of  sticking  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  and 
wondering  at  his  want  of  success.  The  labour  of  these  philosophic 
attempts  (one  trial  will  prove  the  fact)  was  found  so  completely  to 
put  his  pipe  out,  that  at  last  he  threw  himself  down  upon  his  mus- 
nud  in  despair,  calling  upon  the  prophet  to  make  his  son  of  a  size 
to  receive  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom . 

He,  however,  remained  still  at  a  loss,  fur  no  prophet  appeared* 
Quitadab  became  a  young  man,  and  like  most  young  men  shewed 
his  consciousness  of  the  fact  by  the  little  coxcombries  so  natural  to 
that  epoch.  The  early  down  of  a  promising  beard  might  be  seen 
in  a  favourable  light,  like  a  sofl  shadow  obscuring  the  ivory  white- 
ness of  his  skin,  and  his  gazel leglike  eye  sought  at  every  turn  the 
mirrors  which  adorned  the  walls  of  his  father**  pal  ace »  even  his 
inanimate  turban  seemed  to  have  suddenly  put  on  an  air  of  defiance 
and  self-esteem. 

Humdrum,  philosopher,  king  and  father,  found  the  reins  very  dif- 
ficult to  hold,  and  he  consequently  pulled  the  harder;  for  he,  in  the 
innocence  of  his  heart,  believed  his  son  still  to  be  a  boy,  therefore 
still  to  be  tutored,  and  felt  cons  icier  ably  shocked  by  his  continued 
lessons  being  received  by  his  promising  scion  with  a  most  undigni* 
fied  gape.  The  indignity  was  too  much  to  bear.  He  ordered  the 
recreant  to  be  confined  to  his  apartments  until  he  was  brought  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  crime.  He  deserved  the  bow. 
string,  to  gape  at  highly -seasoned  morality  and  golden  rules,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king,  and  that  king  such  a  king. 

Humdrum  knitted  his  brow,  and  summoned  his  councillor  and 
friend  Afysti  Figh,  who  came  laflen  with  wisdom  to  throw  at  the  feet 
of  his  king.  They  talked  whole  vokiraes  of  such  infinite  wisdom 
that  a  self-satisfied  calm  fell  over  the  spirit  of  the  incensed  father,  as 
he  gave  a  nod  of  positive  self-esteem  at  the  conclusion  of  his  four- 
teenth pipe  ;  for  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  found  out  the 
remedy.  Foolish  king  I  he  did  not  know  the  cause.  Quitadab  was 
a  young  man.  He  was  an  old  man  who  had  forgotten  that  he  once 
was  young,  and  thought  that  his  experience  would  exactly  fit  his 
growing  son.  He  did  not  l^now  that  experience  meant  a  man's  own 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  that  Quitadab  would  not  have  looked 
more  ridiculous^  sporting  his  talher^s  old  clothes,  than  affecting  to 
wear  the  wisdom  of  his  parent*s  age.  Some  sage,  who  must  have 
lived  soon  after  the  world's  creation,  thereby  having  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  of  finding  out  so  astountfing  a  truth,  spoke  like  aii  oracle 
when  he  said,  "  Boys  will  be  boys."  Ah  I  these  ancients  had  all  the 
luck  of  it,  for  then  everything  was  new  under  the  sun*  and  ShaJt- 
speare  and  Joe  Aliller  were  not  born.  Quitadab  felt  that  he  waa**m- 
jyred  ninocence,"  and  wished  hh  father  farther. 

Rulers  are  all  very  well ;  but  they  should  not  be  always  drawing 
lines  for  other  people  to  go  by. 


Humdrum  sat  with  his  legs  and  his  purposes  crossed.  He  found 
it  easier  to  alter  his  own  will  than  that  of  his  san.  Perverse  boy  !  to 
shuthler  at  the  bitter  draught.  He  foolishly  longed  for  the  sweeta. 
Humdrum  once  did  so  hinif^elf ;  but  he  had  grown  old,  and  he  saw 
the  folly  of  such  wishes.  **  The  steam  of  a  kitchen  is  offensive  to  a 
tiiBn  who  has  dinei!/* 

Humdrum  had  determined  to  be  firm,  which  is  a  word  much  in 
use  with  nig- headed,  obstinate  people,  not  only  in  the  east,  but  in  &U 
parts  of  the  globe ;  for  he  feared  that  yielding  was  like  owning  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  und  where  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  infallible*  tb€ 
thing  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  ;  so  he  made  up  his  mi; 
by  hook  or  by  crook — which,  by  the  %vay,  is  an  expression  which 
have  borrowed  from  the  poetical  easterns,  who  do  more  in  that  Wi 
than  any  other  nation, — to  carry  out  his  point.  No  more  fn 
for  Quitadab  ;  no  more  stopping  out  late  ;  no  more  anything  fo? 
pleasure  and  solace,  but  such  as  were  fit  and  proper  in  a  prince  wil 
such  a  virtuous  and  wise  father. 

This  wise  King  spre.id  his  iine  person  upon  the  luxuriant  cushions 
of  his  musnud,  and  closing  his  eyes,  fell  into  a  most  gratifying  iclf* 
complacent  train  of  thought  just  as  he  had  nearly  flattered  hituielf 
into  a  dose.  A  voice  of  a  presumptuous  shrillness,  being  so  close  to  tht 
royal  person,  struck  upon  his  startled  ear.  Offended  dignity  sb< 
him  in  an  instant  wide  awake,  and  he  glared  round  for  his  vi' 
When  he  did  discover  him — for  his  diminutiveness  made  that  at  fii 
some  difficulty, — he  saw  a  pigmy  coxcomb,  dressed  in  a  bright^grt 
Persian  robe,  and  an  Astracan  cap,  put  on  after  the  most  approvi 
mode,  of  the  most  unmatchable  fineness.  His  little  beard  was 
med  to  an  exactness  perfectly  enviable,  as  black  and  as  shining 
raven's  wing.  His  sword,  glittering  with  gems,  was  of  hardly  a 
span's  length.  This  he  leant  upon,  as  he  gazed  with  his  luslr^ 
eye*  upon  the  startled  King. 

Humdrum  was  startled,  without  the  slightest  doubt*  and  his  ri 
wrath  was  swallowed  up  in  his  astonishment,  which  was  not  lesi 
ed  when  the  minute  man  addressed  him  in  the  following  fre€ 
easy  manner. 

**  If  vou  are  fully  awake,  Humdrum,  listen  to  me.  I  am  the  gen! 
Kno  Hing.     I  come  to  give  you  a  lesson ;  the  book  of  life  is  full 
them,  if  mortals  would  but  use  their  eyes,  and  be  only  anxiotu 
turn  over  a  new  leaf     Vanity  alone  shuts  it,  and  obstinacy  fatti 
the  clasps.     You  are  last  approaching  to  that  is  tat  e  whicii  bringj 
man  to  the  finis  without  his  having  perused  the  rest  of  the  lea? 
That  you  may  not  die  in  your  ignorance,  I  wil]  give  you  the  pa 
of  reading  again   the  pages  you  forget,  and  are  obscured  by  y( 
overweening  vanity.     For  as  many  hours  in  the  day  or  night  aa 
pleases  you  shall  you  become  young  again*  that  you  may  be  able 
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L  tbe  doar  b^iad  her  tnstrcss,  and  ^praadied  Uie 

I,  vk»  pvoid  the  gold  nto  lier  rbooj  palm. 

1  ImIbbbs  grin,  amd  smd,  **  Strmngcr^  vhat  b  your 

'  vko  is  ibai  lorelj  rose  oi  Shajoii } 

i  im  tht  pcxrl  of  the  house  of  Il&med^ 
,  watd  bejml  price*   Rest  ooDteDt ;  she 

p  hcUMiel^  mad  he.     *'  I  am  alniost  is 
flB  deep  IB  his  councils  —  his  friend. 
vTBth;  gaadc  me,  that  I   maj  see  her 
iifilj,  and  1KB  liBMS  whai  I  hsre  giTen  jou  shall  he  your's." 
The  old  ilBir  pasoedz  ii  vbb  obIj  lor  a  moiDent. 
-K^r  — wwd  shew  *«1  dsK  not  for  ray  life.     If  I  did  so,  It 
^ewU  he  «KieHt»  Ibt  her  jooag  hud  of  a  hem  is  gooe^  to  one  eve 
IbbAmbmt  thBB  jmtL.    She  ha*  aeen  and  spoltea  with  him,  imkiioi 
tm  her  6th^;  tftot  w2l  he  a  hBrrier  tor  ercr  between  yoti  and  you 
vidhe%  fiir  with  wnfin'a  hearts  go  their  ejes.  Tbey  are  blind  to  i 
Blhm>  h«i  thor  heartTs  wxmtrmrr 

The  raoee  BBwiHiBg  tne  shire^  the  more  importunate  became  the 
jBB^K  old  raflBBTch.  To  he  deaied  the  gratificatioa  of  a  wiab  was  a 
■owi^  to  haa^  amd  its  fiilfihaeiit  a  thooaoDd  times  more  desired. 
HaviBg  a  pane  of  ejtUausdiBary  lei^gth  and  depths  he,  however* 
IbsI  eaoMT  a»  in  her  priee.  Svcry  one  has  a  price ;  and  if  er 
mmm  were  fi«cied  il  vonld  asee  many  mistakes,  and  bargains  of  thtt' 
^ad  QonU  he  omm  laliafactiirily  settled  in  this  saleable  world.  It 
was  saan  Tsn^rd  that  Homdntm  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  laddsr 
winch  was  to  he  h»nesed  for  the  girfs  eicpected  loirer,  as  soon  as  ths 
MliBg  twilight  gaasalmil  sa^Cj  for  the  daring  attempt.  AAer  whic'  ~ 
ha  W9m  to  oaranHid  himself  to  the  prophet,  and  take  the  luck 
il  plnaed  hcaien  to  send  him.  The  faithful  old  slave  vani&he 
Hamdnwi  was  kft  alone^  tft>  watch  nith  what  patience  he  best! 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star* 

I  do  not  pretend  tei  say  that  laaie  iKght  twinges  of  consdenoe  i 
not  dkstarh  the  expert  ant  desire  of  die  late  respectable  philo^opbe 
A  whole  string  of  lat^^engendered  moralities  seemed  to  be  tuggin 
at  the  skiru  of  his  discrccioQ ;  aad«  really,  at  one  time  the  remem* 
hrance  of  his  soa»  and  the  great  object  of  his  wonderful  change*  had 
nearly  ntade  him  turn  tail  and  iy.    But  those  provoking  eyes  I     lie 

waald  only  jtist  see  them  again*  and •     The  end  of  the  silks 

laddtr  fell  at  bis  feet.     His  philosophy  was — no  matter  where  ; 
he  was  in  at  the  lattice- window  wtih  all  tlie  ardour  of  his  pr 
natural  youth.   A  hand  placed  upon  his  led  him  into  a  curtained 
cove»  from  which  he  gmsed  opoo  the  unveiled  beauties  of  the  girlil 
hoari*  who  sat,  unconscious  of  observers,  making  her  ivory  j 
murmur  beneath  the  velvet  touch  of  her  Utper  fingers. 

Humdrum  was  all  rv  e^   It  had  been  better  for  him  had  be  been  i 
ears,  for,  as  he  sti^,  more  like  a  sUtue  than  a  man,  entranced  by  I 
beautiful  object  before  him,  a  sliadow  darkened  the  window  at  wl 
lie  had  entered,  and  a  youth  sprang  into  the  chamber,  and  was  ^ 
!v>nie<i  by  the  voung  timid  creature  in  a  way  that  perfcctlv  ma  ' " 
t  t>nced*  king.    Another — another.     Confusion  I    this  was 

I ,  lU  for  a  philosopher.    He  tore  down  the  curtains  Like  a  kii 
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forgetting  that  he  onl  j  wore  die  appeamee  of  a  joang  an 
some  caTalier. 

"  \Ue  slave!"  exdaimcd  he,  m  a  choked  Tosoe,  ^tehear.  That 
loTelj  hoari  is  mine.  I  am  thj  king-  Tooch  her  not  with  thj  de- 
filing hands — or — " 

He  had  proceeded  most  splendidlj  as  far  as  die  "  or.*  vhcn  he 
came  to  a  sodden  panse,  for  in  the  sorprised  jovdi  he  behdd  die 
scapegrace  Qoitadih.  He  positiTeij  bloshed.  forgetting  that  his  soa 
could  not  rect^niie  him,  not  having  had  the  pSea§iire  of  his  aapoint- 
ance  when  he  was  at  the  time  of  life  he  then  represented. 

As  the  two  yoong  sparks  stood  gazing  at  eadi  other,  for  the  ladr 
and  slave  had  fled.  A  scnfie  oatside  the  chamber  £icncfaaated 
them,  and  bade  them  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  Tbev  strag^ed  ann- 
foUj  for  the  precedence;  bat  Qnhadab  giving  poor  Homdram  a 
swinging  blow,  laid  him  prostrate  ;  then  springing  firom  the  window, 
descended  in  nfetj,  leaving  his  rival  to  the  teller  mercies  of  Ae 
incensed  merchant,  and  the  stout  end^^  of  the  slaves,  which  were 
most  satisfiictorilj  bestowed  opoo  his  vnlncky  carcase.  After  thej 
had  had  enough,  and  he  more  than  enough,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
street,  ami<lst  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  Ae  merchant's  slaves. 

Here  was  a  precious  dileiuma  :  philosophy  piaiing  the  IboL  He 
arranged  his  turban,  and  cursed  his  lack,  for  lie'feh  his  cheek  stiil 
tingling  from  the  mighty  blow  of  his  first-born.  He  wandered  in  his 
diagrin  he  knew  not  wberc^  until  he  was  roused  by  loud  voGces 
issuing  firom  a  dark  gateway,  which  srrnsed  to  be  in  uproarious 
mirth.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  far  he  feared  to  enter.  His  %m, 
adrenture  had  been  anything  but  pleasing,  and  here  there  seemed  zm 
temptation  for  so  young  a  man  as  he  then  was. 

As  he  stood  hesitating  bctueen  curiooty  and  prudrncr,  a  slave 
attempted  to  pass  him  with  a  pitcher  on  his  head  ;  he  looked  for  a 
moment  upon  the  curious  stranger,  then  beckoned  him  to  foiknr. 
He  drew  his  dagger,  and  did  so.  At  a  given  signal  a  ride-door  was 
opened,  and  he  entered  into  the  midst  of  a  crew  of  revellers,  for  he 
found  he  had  fidlen  upon  one  of  the  secret  wine-houses,  where  Ae 
wild  and  boentious  met  to  pass  away  the  night  hours^ 

Fatigue  and  chagrin  soon  made  bam  a  partaker  in  their  draughts, 
and  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  The  night  wore  on,  and  itili  he 
moved  not.  The  cup  was  preaacd  to  his  Kp  with  all  the  zrdaar  of 
his  youth,  and  it  was  not  until  some  alarm  broke  the  party  up,  that 
he  found  himself  again  in  die  still  atreetSL  But  what  per|]dexing 
power  ruled  ins  course^  at  least  aigaagged  it,  for  his  strong  aiection 
for  the  walls  soon  besmirched  his  rich  &nam,  and  put  Ub  into  a 
pitiable  plight.  Ever  and  anon  he  daoetd  from  firantic  delight.  At 
last  he  laid  himself  quiedy  down  upon  the  mudsidr,  with  a  positive 
bdief  that  his  slaves  would  tuck  him  up. 

Humdrum,  Humdrum — thou  wert  drunk  * 

A  benevolent  stranger  passing  on  his  way,  beheld  the  disgrace  to 
his  country  and  religioo,  wallowing  in  the  gutter;  at  ^r^  he 
thought  him  some  unfortunate  that  had  been  snin,  but  the  farrago 
oi  nonsense  which  issued  out  of  his  wine-ttained  mouth,  soon  coo- 
▼inced  him  of  who  was  die  slayer.  He  raised  him  with  pity  from 
his  unenviable  position  on  die  earth,  and  attempted  to  find  out 
where  he  was  suying,  for  he  saw  by  his  dress  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  capltaL     But  all  he  could  get  in  reply  was  a  dis- 
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ftnee  ■btwii  bcin^  tulun,  or  some  such  folly  which  omy 
mrmm^gct  langli-  Some  of  the  night-guiirds  passing 
m  VM  hHMfed  over  Uk  ibeir  care  with  a  voice  of  camman 
sUrUcd  poor  Hnvdmni.  The  respect  with  which 
r"t  orders  were  obeyed,  iitade  him  endeavour  to  get  rid 
tbe  waim,  of  wins  vhicb  cnrcrpowered  bis  senses,  to  see  who  h 
friesd  wfet.  It  wMi  Qoit^dab  gv^ingr  home  sober,  and  ordering 
damMf  di^fvised  Iktber  to  be  t^ken  into  the  giiard-rnona  of 
palattV  whSdk  wm  t!hm  in  ^hm  vidnitjr,  that  he  might  not  be  rohbed 
bj  «BTof  tbe  Biirht  plimderera  th^t  prowled  the  itreets  oa  the  look- 
iMU  lor  prcj,  ev  m  iQ  that  well -governed  dty* 

He  was  §m  to  aabnut,  but  he  shook  bis  head  at  himself  in  th 
BMat  reproTiBgnsBiier. 

H«  soon  fcMaMi  bsmadf  carefoUy  put  up  in  the  gnard-house,  wil 
m  icrstdked  facse  and  a  disordered  dress.     But  not  before  youfl 
Qnifwfait  had  diaeoTtred  ibe  features  of  his  rival,  whose  unc 
amiiMfl  cBtfiee  bad  diatnrbrd  him  with  hi^  mistress.     He 
ffnialaied  biiwtf  «poii  baving  him  safe  under  lock  and  kej, 
um  the  iaofttfai|  would  diaoiiver,  when  he  had  come  to  hia  sober 
aenses,  who  the  mtrnder  waa. 

Poor  Humdrum's  fears  aooti  begmn  to  dispel  the  fumes  of  ^ 
iiqaor;  what  was  be  to  do?  He  must  change  himself,  or  wh 
wovld  be  ibe  ocMiaeqiieiice ; — but  baw  >  He  cauld  not  get  out,  j 
to  be  fboDd  a»  himself  at  morning's  dawn,  would  have  bern  tui| 
thing  but  pleesant*  He  was  in  a  pretty  dilemma,  for  his  confu^ 
emaea  <lid  not  allow  him  to  remember  the  magic^  word.  A  C€ 
fierapiration  bedewed  hi«  limbs,  for  he  remembered  th;it  he 
struck,  in  his  night  adventure,  the  heir  apparent!  and  if  he  coul 
AQt  make  it  apparent  that  he  was  his  parent,  he  should  most  iucofl 
trovcrtibly  lose  his  head.  Faint  visicms  of  his  late  highly  i 
philosophies  kept  rushing  through  his  brain  ;  in  vstin  be  tried  to  1 
them  for  his  solace  and  support*  His  change  to  youth  had  mad 
the  thoughts  of  his  old  age  indistinct,  and  he  became  tantalized  i 
bewildered  to  find  that  he  could  not  see  them  in  their  full  fofO 
Of  course  he  could  not,  poor  victim  1  he  saw  them  now  through  1 
medium  of  his  magic  youth,  and  its  consequent  passions.  Yet 
was  still  the  Sultan  Humdrum «  and  conscious  of  his  wonderf^ 
chnnge,  and  astonished  to  Bnd  his  mind  continually  framing  encua 
for  hiR  peccadilloes  of  the  nighty  not  so  much  repenting  their  ra  " 
nesa,  as  the  unfortunate  result  of  them.  All  that  did  remain 
himself  was  perfectly  abashefl  at  finding  it*.elf  put  quite  at  a  no 
plus  by  the  overpowering  arguments  of  the  borrowed  youthfulnc 

His  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  first  peep  of  day,  which,  i 
if  not  satisfied  at  the  peep  that  it  got  at  the  unfortunate  prisone 
soon  proceeded  to  a  broad  sUre,  and  intruded  itself  into  every  cof^ 
ner  of  the  nparlment,  pointing  out  to  the  wretched  Sulun  hts  torn 
robes  and  mud-stained  garments. 

Fear  and  grief  overcame  him,     "Oh!"  eiclaimed  he,  ••  why  l 
I  leave  the  refuge  of  age,  which  protected  me  from   evil  imd 
temptations?     Why,  when  I  had  passed  over  the  troubled  oce«B 
life,  did  I,  in  the  pride  of  my  strength,  throw  myself  again  into 
waves,   only  to  find  them  engulf  me*     IC  ever  I  regain  my   ci 
f«irm  and  my  own  kingdom,  1  pray  that  I  may  not   forget  in  til 
change  the  wholesome  lesson   which  1  have  learned,  that  1 
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tnake  allowances  in  the  strength  of  my  age  for  the  weakness  of 
youth,  and  not  pride  myself  in  my  power  of  governing  the  passions 
and  tbllJes  which  no  longer  exist/' 

What  more  his  fear  and  repentance  might  have  made  him  utter, 
no  one  can  ever  know,  for  a  whispering  sound  seemed  to  be  aroynd 
and  aboot  him,  getting  every  moment  more  distinct,  until  he  made 
out  by  slow  degrees  the  syllables  of  *' Ektheuneraengelecthusr* 
Blessed  sound  !  he  leapt  and  danced  for  very  joy,  and  the  thankful 
tears  rushed  down  his  cheeks  as  he  kept  repeating  the  welcome 
word.  His  saltatory  feats  were,  however,  very  suddenly  put  an  end 
tt>,  for  in  his  excessive  jr>y  the  wonderful  change  of  the  youthful  to 
the  old  Humdrum,  had  for  a  while  insensibly  taken  place,  until  the 
old  Humdrum  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  indulge  in  such 
feats  of  agility,  for  his  old  legs  had  returtied  to  him,  and  he  was 
fain  to  stand  still,  and  thank  Mahomet  for  his  wonderful  deliver- 
ance. 

Footsteps  were  heard  fast  approaching.  The  door  was  unclosed, 
and  one  of  the  black  guards  appeared  to  summon  the  stranger  be- 
fore the  Prince.  But  when  he  saw  the  terrible  figure  of  the  8ultan 
hia  capacious  mouth  opened  until  it  extended  to  his  jewelled  ears. 
The  words  intended  to  be  addre«ised  to  the  vile  drunkard,  quivered 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue^  then  with  admirable  didcretion  bolted  back 
and  were  cptickly  swallowed. 

Humdrum  himself  felt  a  little  awkward,  for  the  slave  might  take 
him  for  some  evil  spirit  of  the  jin  tribe,  and  dash  his  brains  out 
on  the  spot  for  presuming  to  take  the  form  of  his  celestial  master. 

He  accordingly  cleared  his  throat  with  a  powerful  **  Hem  1"  pre- 
paratory to  addressing  the  black  statue  of  wonder  before  him.  That 
single  word  disenchanted  the  slave,  and  he  turned  and  fled,  making 
the  passages  re-echo  with  his  yells  of  terror. 

Humdrum  taking  advantage  of  the  ojien  door,  soon  made  his  way 
into  the  palace.  But  before  he  reached  a  place  of  safety,  Quitadab, 
who  had  been  informed  of  the  wonderful  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  last  night's  prisoner,  met  his  honoured  sire  sneaking 
into  the  women's  apartments. 

Quitadab  wavered  for  a  moment  between  kicking  and  embracing. 
For  there  stood  the  form  of  his  much  loved  parent;  but  oh!  sad 
sight,  he  had  somehow  found  the  black  eye  which  the  prince  had  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  the  stranger  in  the  last  night's  Fcuffle,  and 
the  consequence  of  kis  vinous  prostrations,  shewed  very  visibly  in 
tinbecoming  scratches  traversing  the  bridge  of  his  august  no^e. 

The  eyes  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  capable  of  staring  a 
lion  out  of  countenance,  sank  abashed  before  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
of  the  prince. 

Humdrum  signed  him  to  follow  him.  What  he  said  to  him  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  prince  never  betrayed  hin  confidence^  but 
from  that  eventful  morning  he  became  the  friend  of  his  son  and  his 
confidant. 

The  merchant  in  good  time  prostrated  himself  in  the  divan  with 
bis  fair  daughter  in  his  hand,  loo  proud  to  bestow  her  upon  so 
amiable  and  talented  a  prince  ;  and  Htnndrum  looked  upon  them 
with  a  smile,  dictated  by  the  philosophy  of  hia  age. 
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JOL—TBE  VALLEY  OF  THE  FOUNTAIX.  —  THE  BALLS. 
OF  DINAN. 

In  speaking  of  social  Dinan,  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  ta 
period  before  the  last  Revolution,  or  revolutions,  for  there  seem  ( 
have  been  several  revolutions  shut  up  in  each  other  like  rings  j 
a  Chinese  puzzle.  Whether  Dinan  has  been  very  social  fiince  i 
doubtful.  That  it  was  very  social  then,  in  spite  of  its  little  sec 
bickerings  and  jealousies,  so  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  En 
lish  abroad,  I  can  gratefully  answer  for. 

At  that  dnie  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifly  English  residents  J 
and  about  the  town,  and  the  average  annual  mortality  amongst  the 
was  three.  This  fact  was  assumed  a^  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  ^alubrid 
of  the  place.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Dinan  is  healthy  ;  but  the  lol 
rale  of  mortality  amongst  birds  of  passage  can  hzirdty  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  it.    It  is  worthy  of  special  remembranc 
that  the  English  do  not  die  abroad  if  they  can  help  it.    They  alwa| 
come  home  to  die,  if  they  have  notice  enough. 

The  climate  is  light  and  genial,  and  the  situation  picturesque;] 
happy  combination  which  always  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  live, 
enables  us  to  fill  life  with  all  the  pleasures  within  reach-     And  i 
we  found  it  at  Dtnan,  where  we  lived  in  an  incessant  round  of  seaso 
able  delights.     Amongst  the  greatest  charms  of  the  place  the  Fouii 
tain  is  entitled  to  special  distinction. 

This  Fountain  is  a  mineral  spring  which  rises  in  an  umbrage 
dell  close  to  the  town,  and  is  reached  by  a  pathway,  thickly  plaiill 
and  ahaded,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.     It  is  about  haU  a  id3 
from  the  gates,  and  makes  a  delicious  evening  walk  for  the  inhab 
tauts.     Dinan  is  surrounded  by  bowery  promenades,  but  this  ii  T 
most  agreeable  of  all.     When  you  get  down  into  the  valley  it  ctos< 
resembles  Schlangenbad,  wanting  only  that  profound  Etillness  wl 
18  not  to  be  found  elsewhere*     Having  zigzagged  your  way  " 

depths  of  the  valley,  you  cross  a  little  rustic  bridge  and  aud 

find  yourself  in  a  handsome  promenade  marked  out  by  long  rowt I 
trees,  and  so  smothered  up  in  foliage  that  the  sun  at  its  roerid' 
height  cannot  penetrate  the  cool  retreat.  The  rippling  of  a  tii 
stream  reminds  you  of  the  bridge  you  have  crossed,  and  looking 
few  yards  onwards  you  discern  a  mill  through  the  woods,  a  solii 
mill!  with  its  wlieel  plashing  in  the  water,  and  giving  an  ar  ^ 
impulse  to  its  course.  One  is  often  struck  in  remote  country  ] 
by  the  loneliness  of  the  dwellers  in  them,  especially  millers  an 
tivaiors  uf  the  earth,  who  sometimes  live  at  such  a  distance  from  i 
community  on  whose  consumption  they  depend,  that  it  is  diflicultj 
understand  how  they  contrive  to  carry  on  their  affairs  at  a  i 
Now  this  miller  of  the  Fountain,  who,  by  the  way,  made  ao  sign! 
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bis  crafl  except  his  wheel's  turning,  had  evirlently  selected  thig 
sequestered  spot  for  his  business,  on  account  of  the  running  stream, 
which,  although  its  vohjme  is  scanty,  rewarded  his  confidence  by 
the  fidelity  of  its  services;  this  rivulet  beinf?  honourably  disting-uishetl 
by  never  running  entirely  dry,  so  completely  h  h  sheltered  and 
shut  in  from  all  droughty  influences.  Yet  with  all  bis  water  advan- 
tages, one  still  wonders  how  the  miller  manages  to  carry  on  hi?^  inter* 
course  with  his  customers,  for  although  he  is  only  half  a  nrjile  from 
Dinan,  his  way  to  it  is  beset  with  difliculties.  How*  does  he  get  his 
corn,  for  instance,  through  the  entangled  passes  of  these  mountain 
defiles?  And  when  be  has  converted  it  into  flour,  how^  <loes  he  con- 
vey it  away  ?  Up  the  hills  on  donkeys,  for  they  are  the  only  living 
things  that  could  carry  burdens  up  these  close  steeps?  or  down  the 
valleys,  and  so  round  about  the  country,  on  the  backs  of  goats,  to 
"whose  curious  feet  alone  the  broken  fragments  of  rocks  and  the  nar- 
row slippery  paths  present  no  impediments?  But  let  the  miller  get 
rid  of  his  flour  how  he  may,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  a  merry 
life  of  it,  nobody  can  deny  that  he  has  pitched  his  tent  in  a  most 
charming  spot.  His  white  gate  and  adjolnini^  wall  seem  to  be  shoul- 
dering the  rivulet  in  sport  out  of  its  channel. 

A  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  promenade,  half  way  bc- 
tw^een  the  mill  and  the  bridge,  suggests  a  different  train  of  reflections. 
The  Dinanaise  are  a  gay  people.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  above 
all  things,  and  no  matter  what  awkwardnesses  fall  out  in  the  way  of 
international  politics,  they  are  particularly  fond  of  English  girls  for 
partners.  They  used  to  have  their  regular  assembly  balls  through- 
out the  summer;  on  Tuesdays  at  the  Mairie,  and  on  Fridays  at  the 
Fountain.  The  latter  were  called  the  Fountain  balls,  and  much  to 
the  surprise  of  strangers,  they  take  place  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.     The  building  before  us  is  the  ball-room. 

The  picturesque  effect  of  these  Fountain-balls  is  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  route  of  one's  travelling  experiences.  That  little 
building  with  a  thousand  names  and  souvenirs  scratched  on  its  walls 
is  the  ladies*  robing  or  unrobing  room,  where,  casting  away  their 
cloaks,  scarves  and  bonnets,  they  prepare  their  simple  demi- toilets 
for  the  dance.  That  light  sheltered  place  in  the  middle  of  the  walk, 
looking  very  much  like  an  aviary,  is  the  place  for  refreshments  and 
for  drinking  the  mineral  waters  of  a  morning.  If  the  reader  will 
have  the  goodness  to  collect  aH  these  particulars  clearly  before  him, 
and  bury  them  in  a  chaos  of  foliage,  he  may  form  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  Fountain. 

Formerly  the  balls  took  place  in  the  morning;  but  that  arrange- 
ment interfered  so  injuriously  wMth  the  interests  of  the  tradespeople 
in  the  town  that  it  was  abandoned-  The  three  o'clock  arrangement 
had  an  equally  disturbing  effect  upon  the  English,  The  choice  was 
to  dine  before  three  o'clock,  or  to  postpone  dinner  indefinitely  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  w^hich»  including  the  walk 
home,  rarely  terminated  before  nine  o'clock,  and  sometimes  even 
later.  Dinner  is  an  important  affair  with  everybody ;  it  is  the 
gravest  of  all  affairs  to  an  Englishman;  but  to  an  Englishman  on 
the  continent  it  is  the  whole  business  of  life.  It  fills  up  his  entire 
day.  He  opens  the  morning  with  an  excursion  to  the  market,  where 
he  surveys  and  prices  the  supplies;  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
is  dedicated  to  the  busy  idleness  of  household  preparation.     Then 
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comes  the  dinner  iUelf,  which  absorbB  not  so  much  specific  time,  as 
the  sense  and  end  of  all  time ;  and  then  the  evening  with  ]t«  drowt 
flreamS;  and  luxurious  memories  of  the  feast,  to  which  the  noble 
passing  realities  are  utterly  incomparable*  When,  therefore, 
three  o'clock  edict  was  issued  by  the  authoritie:^^  various  were 
rumours  and  mysterious  hints  that  agitated  the  heretofore  happ 
valley.  But  the  Dinanaise  and  the  dance  would  wait  for  no  man's 
dinner,  and  so,  with  much  reluctance,  and  after  a  fruitless  resistance* 
the  point  was  given  up.  The  Fountain  balls  thenceforth  began  in  the 
daylight  and  endeil  with  it. 

The  ball  was  organized  by  subscription.  There  were  stewardi 
and  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  nothing  more  than  an  introduce 
tion  was  necessary  to  secure  admission.  It  may  help  to  shew  bow 
cheaply  the  pleasures  of  life  are  transacted  in  France,  when  we  ob- 
serve that  the  subscription  to  these  balls,  including  both  the  Fountoia 
and  the  Mairie,  was  only  eight  franco  for  the  whole  season  !  Yet } 
was  found  to  be  quite  practicable  at  this  small  cost,  which  tnti  _ 
greatly  perplex  and  disgust  my  respectable  countrymen,  to  realise 
a  great  deal  of  innocent  and  satisfactory  enjoyment. 

The  effect,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  singularly  picturesque.     Tb6 
ditting  of  the  dresses  in  and  out  through  the  trees,  and  the  occasiaDai 

^lapsing  into  still  groups  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  bring  out  a 

^  iaokau  vivanl  after  the  manner  of  Watleau.     When  the  ball  is  overj^ 
the  partners  break  off  gradually,  some  wending  away  with 
watchful  guardians,  who  think  that  they  have  already  stayed  out  I 
enough,  and  others  straggling  off  with  evident  symptoms  of  fatig 
The  return  lies  up  the  winding  path  through  the  trees  on  the  side  t 
the  hill,  and  here  the  careful  managers  of  the  entertainment  have 
garnished  the  track  with  hanging  lamps,  just  close  enough  toge  ' 
to  guide  the  steps  of  the  clamberer,  keeping  him  all  the  way  in 
pleasant  state  of  twilight  uncertainty,  and  sufficiently  far  apart 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  vulgar  reminiscences  of  such  places  i 
Vauxliall.      When  this  path,  winding  along  the  shadowy  hill-aiif 
becomes  crowded  with  happy  girls,  in  the  exuberance  of  youth  i 
open  air  enjoyment,  their  ringing  laughter  or  low-voiced  joy  sii 
gesting  a  hundred  little  dramas  of  the  heart  and  the  animal  spirits  i 
they  ascend  to  separate  for  their  homes^  the  scene  becomes  anil] 

[  into  a  living  romance* 

But  we  must  not  <]utt  the  weird  recesses  of  the  Fountain  witliooi 

^  following  the  stream  till  it  conducts  us  to  the  beach  of  the  river,  where 
we  find  ourselves  upon  the  port  at  which  we  disembarked  from  llie 
St,  JVIalo  steamer.  This  comes  upon  us  as  a  surprise,  for  it  is  Uie  last 
spot  we  should  expect  to  find  ourselves  on  in  emerging  from  tb«  hiU  ~ 
The  walk  through  the  valley  is  like  a  dream,  full  of  lingering  < ' 
dows  and  sweet  lulling  sounds.  It  runs  all  along,  in  and  out,  i 
and  down  by  the  stream  and  through  the  woods,  occasionally  as  wfl 
and  rocky  as  a  Swiss  gorge,  and  sometimes  softening  awa^r  intA  1 ' 
of  pastoral  fields,  and  green  slopes,  and  quiet  open  nooks  stre 
over  with  broken  light.  A  painter  with  an  easel  in  his  hand  mifik 
loiter  here  with  delight  through  many  a  long  summer  day,  T| 
sunsets  in  this  valley  are  exquisite. 

The  ball  at  the  Mairie  is  as  characteristic  of  our  social  Dlnan  i 
the  alfresco  at  the  Fountain.  It  is  held  in  a  tolerably  large  and  YmMi\ 
some  room,  which  on  these  occasions  is  well  lighted  up  and  profit 
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ly  decorated  with  flowers.  The  managers  of  the  ball  are  always  very 
prdite  to  strangers^  and  generally  issue  in  vitntions  lo  visitors  of  whom 
they  happen  to  have  any  knowledge.  Young  ladies  are  chaperoned 
as  at  other  public  asserablies,  and  the  utmost  formality  prevails 
throyghout  the  evening*  When  a  gen  tit-man  is  introduced  to  his 
partner,  he  attempts  ranch  the  same  sort  of  smnll  talk  (in  rather  a 
more  serious  tone)  n»  prevails  elsewhere ;  but  the  want  of  conimon 
topics,  the  tolal  ignorance  of  the  finesse  of  fashionable  life,  of  which 
this  same  small-talk,  scientifically  considered,  is  an  essential  element, 
and  the  innate  modesty  inseparable  from  the  primitive  modes  of 
these  Dinanaiae  people,  have  the  effect  of  reducing  their  scraps  of  con- 
versation to  the  simplest  and  quietest  forms.  It  is  in  the  dance  the 
soul  of  the  gentleman  comes  out  in  all  its  French  gallantry  ;  but, 
the  moment  the  dance  is  over,  he  retreats  into  his  original  stillness, 
hands  the  lady  to  a  seat,  bows,  and  retires.  I  ara  here  chiefly  speak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  which  used  to  take  place  at  these 
assemblies  between  the  English  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  of  Dinan : 
it  was  something  too  remarkable  to  escape  observation.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  custom  had  the  strange  effect  of  leaving  the  ladies  eft- 
sanhk  at  the  end  of  each  dance,  so  that  we  missed  altogether  that 
coquetting  promenade,  enlivened  with  sundry  eye  intrigues  for  the 
next  polka,  which  forms  so  prorainenl  a  feature  in  the  enjoyments 
of  an  English  ball-room.  The  gentlemen  of  Dinan  are,  undoubted- 
ly, a  very  inoffenisive  race  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them 
in  other  respects,  there  is  no  denying  to  them  the  merit  of  unexcep- 
tionable decorum,  and  a  respectful  reserve  towards  our  Englitih 
ladies,  which  entitles  them  to  the  best  acknowledgments  of  all  anxious 
fathers  and  mothers^  who  settle  down  in  Dinan  for  a  few  years  of 
economy. 

These  reunions,  cheap  and  simple  as  they  are,  shed  a  permanent 
charm  over  the  town-  What  would  Dinan  be  without  its  balls? 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Dinan,  well  remembered  by  many  of  its  pre- 
sent residents,  that  once  upon  a  time  several  young  men  came  here 
from  Cambridge  and  Oxfcird  for  the  purpose  of  study  during  the  va- 
cation ;  but,  being  tempted  out  of  their  scholastic  resolution  by  the 
fascination  of  these  balJs,  they  invited  the  whole  town  to  a  grand 
rout  at  the  Rlairie,  by  way  of  testifying  their  sense  of  the  hospitality 
with  which  they  had  heen  treated.  Of  course,  the  enlertairnnent 
was  a  splendid  affair*  The  English  reputation  for  munificence  was 
at  stake,  and  the  ball  was  accordingly  got  up  on  a  scale  of  commen- 
surate liberality.  The  Dinan  gentlemen,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
stripped on  their  own  ground  in  a  matter  so  congenial  to  their  taste, 
gave  a  ball  in  return  to  the  students.  This  was^jete,  such  as  Dinan 
had  never  witnessed  before*  People  say  that  the  air  of  the  room  was 
similar  to  the  sort  of  atmosphere  you  might  expect  to  find  if  you 
were  nestling  amongst  the  petals  of  a  moss  rose  ;  that  ffowers,  and 
festoons,  and  draperies,  and  lamps  dispersed  in  the  most  cunning 
ways  through  forestt*  of  laurels;  in  short,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  scene.  It  is  one  of  the  great  memories  of 
Dinan  that  the  French  carried  the  day  (or  night  rather)  in  this 
s«>cial  rivalry  ;  not  because  their  /e^e  was  more  expensive  than  that 
of  the  English,  for,  in  fact,  it  cost  a  great  deal  less,  but  because  they 
knew  belter  how  to  set  about  it,  and  threw  more  imagination  into 
their  arrangements.     The  distinction  is  worth  noting,  expressing 
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as  it  «loes  a  distinction  between  the  two  national  characters  which 
reaches  to  higher  points. 


XXL^ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  DINAN  BEFORE  THE 
REVOLUTION, 

Although  Dinan  presents  many  temptations  to  the  English  tet** 
tier  in  the  way  of  scenery  and  economy,  it  is  not  a  very  agreeahl 
residence  in  other  respects.     It  is  one  of  the  dullest  spots  in  th( 
world  for  people  of  pleasure,  and  quite  as  dreary  for  people  whoi 
enjoyment  lies  in  art  or  literature.     It  has  no  theatre,  no  cqfh^  m 
billiards — none  of  the  usual   escapes  for  idlers  which  you  find  il. 
most  continental  towns ;   and  its  little  circulating  library,  stirpri»* 
ingly  well-stocked  for  such  a  place,  is,  nevertheless,  a  miserable  re- 
source for  any  one  already  tolerably  accorapli>hed  in  books^     In 
fact,  if  you  want  a  book  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  you  must  is»U€ 
a  special  order  for  it,  and  wait  at  least  ten  daj's  or  a  fortnight  before 
you  can  get  it,   for  the  librarian  must  send  to  his  corre.«^pondent  ii| 
Paris,  who  must  6nd  out  the  publisher,  and,  as  the  traffic  which  th\ 
said  correBpondeot  carries  on  with  Dinan  is  too  languid  to  inspire 
him  with  much  activity,  you  may  be  quite  sure  he  will  not  put  him- 
self to  much  trouble  for  the  sake  of  expediting  the  commis^oD. 

The  only  alternative  left  is  society:  you  find  this  out  very  toon 
in  Dinan.  Society  is  really  the  essential  thing  here ;  and  here,  as  in 
all  small  communities,  society  (pleasant  enough  in  its  shut-up 
coteries)  is  convulsed  by  scandal.  The  English  are  not  satisfied  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  the  cupidity  which  tbeir  own  foolish  ostentation 
creates  about  tUem,  but  they  must  turn  round  and  prey  upon  ead 
other.  While  you  are  yet  fresh  in  these  porcupine  circles,  you  ^ii 
be  Btunned  by  mysterious  hints  and  inuendoes,  and  kindly  w; 
inga  against  all  the  people  you  meet,  one  after  another,  so  that, 
you  credit  only  the  half  of  what  you  hear,  you  will  be  compelled  l< 
arrive  at  some  very  uncomfortable  conclusions*  But  you  get  ui 
to  this  in  time,  and  begin  at  last  to  understand  that  the  good-natui 
ed  friend  who  admonishes  you  is  as  bad  as  his  neighbour. 

The  state  of  society  amongst  a  handful  of  English  in  an  inland 
French  town,  is  not  more  striking  than  thatof  their  relations  wiih  the 
native  inhabitants.  Their  national  peculiarities,  independently  of 
_pther  consiileralions^  are  not  calculated  to  render  them  very  popular. 

II  the  tleep  prejudices  of  home  are  transpilanted  in  complete  flower 
Into  these  little  settlements — you  have  the  family  pride,  the  0OQsI 
dijitinclions,  the  hauteur^  the  cold  mannerism,  the  struggling  poinp» 
and  unbending  stillness  in  full  efflorescence.  Five  hundred  «-yc! 
iu  ^uch  places  as  Dinan,  performs  the  aristocratic  r6le  of  high  bl 
and  thousand !i  at  home.  All  this  is  felt  keenly  by  the  Freucl 
Our  insensibility  perplexes  them ;  our  habitual  disrelish  for  fi 
intercourse  wounds  their  vanity ;  they  cannot  comprehend  our 
incapacity  for  ndaptntion  ;  they  wonder  at  our  formality  jind  fri- 
gidity ;  they  frrcpienlly  pity  us — occasionally  despise  us — and  some* 
times  hate  U)i.  There  are  other  points  in  our  associations  with 
them  which  toucli  them  still  more  vexaliously.  We  bring  up  the 
price  of  provintoivM,  and  accuse  them  of  cheating  us.  Let  us  conij* 
tier  this  lor  a  moment. 

It  is  an  univi  r.v;d  complaint  amongst  the  English  in  these  cheap 
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places,  that  living  is  exorbitantly  dear,  and  that  they  are  over- 
charged by  the  French.  Everybody  has  heard  the  cry»  even  in 
merely  travelling  through  the  country,  that  the  French  have  two 
prices — one  for  themselves  and  another  for  us.  It  is  asserted  as  a 
positive  fact,  that  at  the  same  tahte^d'hoie  where  the  Englishman  is 
charged  three  francs,  the  Frenchman  sitting  next  to  him  h  charged 
only  two,  or  one  and  a  half,  before  his  eyes.  Such  assertions  are 
common  enough;  and  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  tour- 
ists is,  that  they  should  speak  honestly  out  of  their  own  experience. 
For  my  part,  I  have  traversed  a  con:iiderable  part  of  France,  by 
diligence,  by  post- car riuge,  and  private-carriage,  have  lingered  in 
some  places,  and  passed  rapidly  through  others,  during  many  visits 
to  the  country ^  and  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  that  glaring  nature. 
That  the  English  are  overcharged^  is  perfectly  true;  but  it  must  be 
Bet  down,  along  with  many  other  antagonisms,  to  their  own,  purse- 
proud  bravado,  and  real  economising  meanness.  Mi  ior  Anglais  is 
expressly  the  ^'^man  made  of  money.'*  He  wears  the  badge  of  gold 
upon  his  sleeve  for  rogues  to  peck  at.  He  invites  the  imposition  he 
denounces.  He  would  not  be  content  unless  he  was  made  to  pay 
higher  than  other  people,  and  he  glories  in  the  excuse  it  aflrt>rd3  him 
for  letting  out  his  wrath  upon  the  French.  The  contradiction  is  not 
in  the  two  prices  of  the  French^a  trade  chicanery  which  is  to  be 
found  all  the  world  over,  in  various  masks  and  disguises— but  in  the 
pitiful  absurdity  of  the  English,  who  expect  to  get  everything  at 
the  lowest  charge,  while  they  are  shaking  their  purses  in  the  face 
of  the  vendor,  and  insisting  upon  having  homage  rendered  to  their 
superabundant  wealth. 

This  absurdity  is  bad  enough  in  tourists  who  go  abroad  for  a  few 
months,  and  have  really  plenty  of  money  to  spend;  but  economic 
sers,  who  settle  down  with  their  families,  have  no  excuse  for  not 
making  the  best  of  their  position.  It  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  these  people  want.  They  are  not  satisfieil  with  obtain- 
ing provisions  on  an  average  at  about  half  the  price  they  would  pay 
for  them  in  England^  but  must  needs  cry  out  that  they  are  cheated* 
Indeed,  they  confidently  assure  you  that  the  place  is  quite  as  dear  as 
England,  and  that  the  notion  of  coming  into  France  for  economy 
is  a  delusion,  while  they  are  all  the  time  buying  chickens  for  two 
francs  the  pair,  antl  a  quarter  of  lamb  for  twenty- five  sous.  They 
not  only  insist  upon  their  right  to  grumble,  but  insist  upon  it  with 
the  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
occasion. 

Is  it  very  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  French 
flhould  regard  our  lUieapside  countrymen  w^ith  a  little  distrust  and 
no  great  good  will?  In  addition  to  other  reasons,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  as  sure  as  the  swallows  bring  summer,  the  English  bring 
high  prices.  The  moment  they  appear  the  markets  go  up.  The 
sun  has  not  a  more  decisive  effect  upon  the  thermometer.  An  in- 
habitant of  Dinan  could  formerly  live  comfortably  {in  the  French 
sense,  and  quite  equal  to  French  desires)  on  1200  francs  per  annum, 
and  keep  his  servant;  but,  after  the  English  had  swarmed  into  the 
town,  he  was  oblige<l  to  dispense  with  his  servant,  and  relinquish 
numberless  little  indulgences.  Formerly  he  led  a  gayj  careless, 
easy  life  ;  after  the  English  came,  he  led  what  is  called  a  hard  life. 
Formerly  he  had  enough,  and  leisure  to  enjoy  it;  nfler  the  English 
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c&rse.  be  va$  ground  dovn  into  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  expedients, 
azyi  c-bli^ed  to  work  double  tides  to  keep  himself  secure.  Surely 
h  i*  'XtcTT  nondertul  that  he  should  be  a  little  out  of  humour 
«-:m  ihe  :r.:erlopers  «ho  have  brought  all  this  upon  bim,  espe- 
cLL'.T  vben    he  hears   them  perpetually  abusing  him  for   taking 

N:r  rr.u?t  it  be  cor.cea!ed  that  the  French  are  no  longer  so  ami- 
ab!*  ml  ic.erar.t  ot  the  angular  peculiarities  of  strangers  as  they 
tt«^:  ;•?   r*,     3Ijch  ot  their  cheerfulness,  and,   with  it,  much  of 
liiir  irxcir-szc**.  his  departed.     They  have  had  their  vicissitudes, 
ar-i  ijve  erevn  :*  "sisirle  in  the  gloom  which  has  fallen  upon  them. 
Tr.*f  >^r?cir.e  >£•£=:?  to  have  passed  away   and  left  them  in  shadow. 
A.l  lix:   r€c:Li-?  o:'  ibeir  national  vivacity  and   fickleness  is  the 
jms  :!'  wl'xrz^e:  tley  are  changed  in  everything  except  that.     But 
iTrtir  «cr::!il  =:rc:-:^-   :*  quite  enough  to  keep  open  a  wide  gulf  be- 
ivefT.  T^iTTz  irl  ihe  £ci:I:sh  in  the  social  relations  of  small  towns, 
I:   ui*   Fr^r.ciir:!^  is  neither  so  gay  nor  so   brilliant  as   he  was 
•»f-":T  TfXTj  i^."».   there  is  still  enough  of  mercury  in  his  veins  to 
rrx:  e   iiizi  :o  iisi.rb  the  sluggish  temperament  of  the  English. 
He    rxrr.c    rz^^ke    his  appearance  in  an    English   house,  without 
tLr.-^irx  ibe  w^h^'.e   nz\.':£f  into  confusion.     He  talks  too  fast^ 
r^f-ifr  sttTs  sr'.l  for  three  rcinutes  together — is  for  going  here  and 
£■.:•■  T^  ;be-r*.  a»  if  there  'wa*  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  be  done  or 
ih»-"'^"t  V  :* — ar.i  shitter*  an  entire  family  with  such  an  explosion  of 
resc!  i-ssr.es*.  thi:  :heT  are  ^'.id  to  shut  themselves  up  again  when 
be  is  jT-^:^.  :r.  the  hvr>e  ot  tTideavouring  to  recover  their  nerves. 
Tr.e   kTsv:':  cf  Frtrvih  i-^tcrc^-rse,  waged  in  this  way  against  the 
jc.v  i  rrti>:i-.c?f  jf  Er^l.sh  sxe-d  habits,  should  be  seen  in  detail  to 
Nf  t.^.-r.-^^r/.y   jr.ifT>:>.>J.     The  £3gli>h  have  a  distinct  view  to 
prrrj^LTcrc}   jlt..:  the  l-ijre  ia  everything  they  do:  they  are  for 
ecc..-r.->   a- A  *«r:'.ir*:  their  children,  and  they  consider  regularity 
c*'  ^v~.- -r:  is  :hc  n-.ichirery  by  which  alone  useful  results  can  be 
*..-»..vr.'v >*>.=*.:  ;    sjbs^iTtri*.   dini^.ers   and   solemn   tea   are   amongst 
ihf-r  jLr.j^s.   of  z^i'.'r.:    ir.A   rurs.  carpets,  curtaimc,   closed   doors 
1-,:  sr.iifrs.   se-^.-o-./.   £re  anj   pokers,  are  indispensable  to  their 
th<*.*r>  .:  '.rV      Tr.e   Fr^T.ch.  on  the  contrary,  exhaust  the  fugitive 
y  ris..r=*  *f  ;re   h.-.;r.  ir.i  licn't  care  a  rush  for  posterity;  they 
sper.i  'whjL;    :>.c-\    >-:>i:.  ::r..:  leave  the  law  to  take   care  of  their 
c'.\irf~.    i'-i    ^-*-\;    .^*    *o.  i   think   of  saving   money    to    build 
chi^^rvhi*,  i*  oi  >jbr/::::  ^  their  cenius  to  a  regularity  of  any  kind; 
ih  c }  cji:-  n . :  k e ^  p  :  h  -. :  r  li  ^v  - < .  t%  inu o ws.  or  n: uu th s  shut;  they  can- 
x>oc  trejLt  .^  kiirrer  ^::h  Oirtr..or.:o!i5  gravity,  or  Mt  after  it,  and  they 
al'hor  tea  ;  r.x:uTc>   cu-^*b  ^irJ*.  comforts,  are  representative  agonies 
lo  them  :  they   ry  :p.st:r.ci:vely    from  all  monotonous   forms,  fling 
themselves  into  a  }>erpe:uai   whirl,  and  after  an  incredibly  short 
sleep,  ihev  >urt   up  a!i  a": ve  a^rain.  and  ready  to  shake  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world  fVr  another  unbroken  round  of  about  nineteen 
hours  out  of  the  four-ax;d. twenty. 

XXll.-THi:  M.WOR  S  HEAD.-THE  SED.\N  CHAIR.- 
MIXED  ANTIQL'ITILS. 

*•«*  is  a  pity  that  French  taste  shews  itself  so  vilely  in  all  matter* 
;teil  with  local  hero-worship.    Dinan.  in  the  midst  of  its  grand 
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scenery  and  stupendous  architecture,  is  deformed  by  an  intrusive 
apparition  of  a  tall  pillar,  with  a  head  on  the  top  of  it,  in  honour  of 
JVK  Pmot,  a  mayor,  to  whose  munificence  the  town  is  indebted  for 
the  charming  promenade  which  clasps  its  walb,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, really  entitled  to  a  graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  from  the 
inhiihitants* 

The  reader  should  be  informed  that  the  town,  which  stands  on 
the  crown  of  a  hill^  is  enclosed  in  mnssive  walls,  flanked  by  towers 
of  prodigious  size  and  strength.  From  these  walls  ihe  descent  into 
the  neighbouriiig  plains  and  woods  was  formerly  precipitous.  The 
Burrounding  country  is  studded  with  points  from  whence  military 
positions  used  to  be  taken  up,  and  as  these  points  are  distant  and 
elevated,  it  is  evident  that  the  valley  which  intervened  must  have 
been  of  considerable  extent,  M.  Pinot,  who  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
generation,  and  who  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  delights  of  peace 
are  preferable  to  the  devastations  of  war»  and  w^bo  siispected*  more- 
over, that  we  had  reached  a  period  in  the  workrs  history  when 
Dinan  would  cease  to  want  fosses  and  scarps,  bethought  himself 
how  he  might  turn  this  open  hollow  to  a  pleasanter  purpose  than 
that  of  a  siege,  and  accordingly  raised  an  artificial  terrace  of  hand- 
8ome  dimensions  round  the  town,  planted  it  liberally  with  trees,  and 
thus  converted  into  a  grateful  shadowy  promenade,  the  idle  valJey 
which  had  hitherto  shut  up  the  merry  songs  and  voices  of  the  people 
within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Now  this  was  a  thing  worthy  of  being  remembered.  It  be* 
queathed  a  more  agreeable  memory  and  a  more  available  good  to 
succeeding  ages,  than  all  the  heroism  of  the  Beaumanoirs,  all  the 
duels  of  the  Dii  Gucsclins,  and  all  the  combats  of  all  the  Thirty's 
added  together.  It  was  really  a  thing  to  be  comtnemorated  in 
Dinan  in  the  noblest,  and  purest,  and  least  affected  manner.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  in  France  of  commemorating  all  great  people 
indiscriminately — generals,  poets,  founders  of  hospitals,  musicians^ 
kings,  and  king's  mistresses  ;  and  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
in  honour  of  M.  Finot^  but  to  put  up  a  statue  to  him.  The  site 
selected  was  a  conspicuous  spot  on  his  own  terrace,  where  stood  for- 
merly a  lolly  tower,  whose  debris  forms  a  sort  of  table-land  for  the 
pedestal  of  a  tall  column,  on  the  top  of  which  is  perched  an  un* 
lightly  piece  of  sculpture,  intended  to  represent  the  head  of  the 
worthy  mayor*  The  day  of  the  inauguration  of  this  pillar  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  high  festivals  of  the  Church.  The 
town  was  summoned  at  break  of  dawn  by  drum  and  trumpet;  the 
people  assembled  by  thoui^ands,  and  the  authorities,  as  usual,  were 
ni  their  places,  making  an  infinite  show  of  mock  heroic  dignity  and 
pantomimic  fustian.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  top  of  the  pillar  had  been  covered  with  a  napkin,  and 
nobody  was  supposed  to  know  what  was  concealed  beneath;  for 
Surprise,  which  is  regarded  by  good  critics  as  rather  a  low  and 
mean  source  of  interejst,  is  held  in  all  public  exhibitions  in  Catholic 
countries  to  be  the  grand  element  in  the  production  of  effect.  Con- 
ceive, then,  the  thrill  of  the  multitude  when  this  napkin  was  unex- 
pectedly snatched  away  !  The  ceremonies  had  gone  forw^^ird  nc- 
cording  to  a  regular  programme  previously  arranged  and  duly 
announced  ;  the  band  had  played  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  lapses 
ill  the  music  had  been  filled  up  with  the  dumb-show  movementa  of 
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ottcia)  men,  who  looked  unutterable  things,  and  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, at  a  preconcert eil  signal^  a  cannon  Mas  fired^  the  napkin  wai^ 
whisked  off  into  the  air,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  features  of  M. 
Pinot  were  suddenly  disclosed  to  the  astonished  crowd  below,  who 
rent  tbe  heavens  with  their  shouts,  Wst  as  naturally  as  if  they  had 
oot  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  coming. 

There  is  no  town  upon  which  meretricious  finery  of  any  kind  sits 
more  awkwardly  than  Dinan,  The  streets,  houses,  habits,  dresses, 
sre  strikingly  antique  in  appearance.  Modern  frippery  would  be 
as  much  out  of  place  in  Olnan,  as  a  knot  of  gaudy  ribbons  upon 
the  bead  of  a  marble  horse*  Even  its  deficiencies  and  inconve* 
nkfices  are  in  strict  keeping  with  the  tone  of  life  suitable  to  its 
qaaint  arcades,  and  one  would  be  sorry  to  purchase  more  comfort 
for  oneself  at  the  risk  of  interfering,  however  slightly,  with  the 
primitive  style  of  the  place.  For  instance,  there  are  no  carriagei 
for  hire  at  Dinan*  That  is  a  luxury  to  come.  But  you  would 
rather  dispense  with  so  desirable  an  accommodation,  than  spoil  the 
aspect  of  the  streets  by  driving  a  handsome  voUure  through  them. 
Yet,  w  here  are  carriages  so  obviously  required  as  in  a  town  which 
you  must  clamber  up  a  hill  to  reach,  and  down  a  hill  to  leave?  I 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  voilure  somewhere  locked  up  in 
Dinan.  I  have  heard  of  it,  as  you  hear  of  a  ghost,  to  which  people^ 
have  testified  who  have  told  it  to  other  people,  who  have  told  itH 
again  to  you  ;  but  1  am  not  sure  that  I  had  the  information  from  i 
any  person  that  ever  saw  a  carriage  hired  in  Dinan.  At  all  events* 
it  IS  quite  certain  that  the  carriage  is  not  the  established  mode  of 
locomotion,  and  that  the  duties  of  fashionable  transport  are  usually 
uerformed  by  donkeys  and  sedan-chairs,  which,  strangely  maunder* 
ifig  and  jerking  through  the  town,  harmonize  a  thousand  times 
better  with  its  old  gables  and  dark  passages. 

The  sedan-chairs  are  pictorial  curiosities   in  their  way.     They  j 
look  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  been  hi 
transmitted,  not  very  carefully,  to  the  present  time,  with  the  traces  ^ 
of  the  royal  painting  and  gilding  still  upon  their  panels.     The  chair 
is  fantastically  shaped,  and  not   untastefully  decorated  and  embel- 
lished  ;  but,  eatcept  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  an  English  lady  would 
Hardly  venture  into  so  craxy  a  contrivance.     She  has  no  choice, 
however,  and  accordingly,  into  this  box  she  is  compelled  to  crush  her 
silks  and  velvets  when  she  is  going  out  for  the  evening,  or  has  ta^ 
pay  a  visit  on  a  wet  morning.     As  there  are  no  lamps  in  Dinan,  ilB 
la  necessary  to    be  accompanied  at  night  by  a  lantern,  which  is^^ 
supplied  and  carried  by  an  old  woman  in  advance  of  the  sedan. 
Fancy  what  sort  of  a  cortege  this  is  wending  its  way  on  a  dark 
night   through   the  narrow  smoky  passages  of  Dinan !     The  old 
woman  with  her  lantern  in  fV'ont»  and  the  fantastical  sedan,  with  a 
lady  in  a  cv>nsiderable  state  of  trepidation  inside,  borne  along  by 
two  lumbering  men,  whose  gaunt  shadows  are  ever  and  anon  cast 
into  gloomv  entries  and  porticoes,  as  they  are  suddenly  lighted  up 
by  the  feeble  gleams   of  the  lantern*     Considering  tlie  scantiness 
of  the   demand    even    for   this   accommodation,  inconvenient  as  it 
ii,  and  the  number  of  persons   required   to    keep  up   the   supply  J 
of  such  an  establishment — no  less  than  three  being  indispensable  J 
for  cjch  journey — it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  service] 
o4'  the  acilan  would  be.  comparatively^  rather  expensive;  yet  yoal 
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may  be  thus  conveyed  in  pomp  across  the  town  to  your  destination, 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  your  chair  will  call  for  you  and  convey 
you  home  aj^a.m  at  night  in  the  same  ceremonious  processioQ,  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  three  francs  I 

The  streets  of  Dinan,  picturesque  as  they  are,  must  not  be  looked 
upon  with  confidence  as  perfect  reliques  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  patch -work  here,  although  the  dark- 
ness of  the  njaterials  and  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship  im- 
presses you  at  a  little  distance  with  a  conviction  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.  The  mass  of  buildings,  the  ^rreat  walls,  the  large  towers, 
the  narrow  porticoes  and  arcades,  sustained  by  clusters  of  columns, 
and  the  dim  houses,  bracketed  and  embellished  all  over,  present  to  the 
Lcye,  at  first  sight,  a  mass  of  seemingly  pure  antique  outlines,  which, 
fB,  closer  examination  enables  you,  without  difficulty,  to  assign  to 
different  periods ,  Thus,  in  front  of  many  of  the  houses,  are  porti- 
coes supported  by  numerous  pillars,  bearing  highly  ornamented 
capitals,  evidently  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  intended  for 
buildings  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  the  poverty  of  the 
bouses  themselves  must  be  referred  to  more  recent  times.  In  some 
places,  too,  columns  are  to  be  s^en  side  by  side,  which,  upon  in- 
spection, are  found  to  belong  to  various  ages.  Thus  the  church 
of  St.  Sauveur,  the  facade  of  which,  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  pro- 
duces an  imposing  effect  at  a  distance,  loses  much  of  its  interest  as 
you  approach.  The  door  and  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  all  that 
can  be  traced  to  the  original  structure.  The  remainder  of  the 
building,  which,  from  the  mingled  richness  and  vigour  of  the 
sculpture  seems  very  ancient,  is  undoubtedly  of  more  modern  dale. 
^lerimee,  who  was  employed  by  the  French  Government  some 
years  ago  upon  a  tour  of  monumental  inspection,  ascribes  the  rest 
of  the  church  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  says  that  it  is  '"  d'un  style 
mesquin  et  sans  grace." 

The  apparent  boldness  or  rudeness  of  the  sculpture,  by  which  you 
are  bo  agreeably  deceived  at  a  distance,  may  be  attributed  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  out  of  which  the  additions  vLiid  repairs  have  been 
made.  It  is  a  sort  of  granite,  which,  from  the  softness  and 
coarseness  of  its  grain,  ts  wholly  unfit  for  works  that  require  minute 
or  careful  embellishment  This  crumbling  stone  is  composed  of 
a  very  hard  sand,  which,  instead  of  cutting  in  the  usual  way,  runs 
Into  dust  at  the  touch  of  the  scissors.  This  very  peculiarity,  how^- 
ever,  renders  it  susceptible  of  singularly  large  and  picturesque 
effects,  from  the  breadth  of  hand  it  demands  of  the  artist,  and  the 
care  requisite  in  handling  details  over  ao  treacherous  a  surface. 


XXIIL— BBNNES. 

Tmk  distance  from  Dinan  to  Rennea  is  thirty-five  miles,  over  a 
capital  road.  The  transition  from  old,  close,  dingy,  picturesque 
Dinan  to  the  fine,  open,  Nourishing  city  of  Rcnnes,  offers  as  complete 
a  contrast  as  a  peasant  of  the  middle  ages  and  a  modern  beau  ;  and 
the  difference  is  much  of  the  same  kind. 

Rennes  is  a  very  ancient  city,  or  rather  waa  a  very  ancient  city 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  great  part  of  the  old 
town  was  burnt  down*  The  new  town  which  has  sprung  up  in  its 
place  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  France  ;  and  you  are  afforded  an 
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excellent  means  of  appreeiatinj^  its  advantages  by  the  imniediati 
contiguity  of  what  is  chilled  the  lower  town,  where  the  houses  are  as  ' 
incommudiouSj  and  the  streets  as  narrow,  dirty  and  irregular,  as  If 
the  time-honoured  Gauls  still  dwelt  in  them. 

The  fir6t  thing  that  strikes  the  tourist  upon  entering  this  new 
town  is  its  extraordinary  cleanline«sj»  quietude^  and  airiness.  You 
will  hardly  believe  yourself  in  France  as  you  move  up  one  of  these 
8]>acious  well-paved  streets,  which  are  laid  out  with  a  magnificence 
and  regularity  very  rare  indeed  in  this  country.  The  houses  are 
lotty,  and  of  proportionate  dimensions*  and  the  |f  rey  stone  of  which 
they  are  built  gives  them  an  imposing  aspect  of  sombre  elegance* 
The  public  squares  and  buildings  are  on  a  similar  scale  of  ma^^itude. 
The  cathedral,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  churchy  where  the 
counts  and  dukes  of  Brittany,  after  spending  a  whole  night  in  vows  ^ 
and  prayers  before  the  altar,  received  the  crown  and  sword  from  tht  fl 
hands  of  the  bishop,  is  a  structure  of  considerable  splendour  in  th« 
en.^emUe,  but  of  the  most  singular  taste  in  its  details.  The  facade  is 
decorated  with  a  succession  of  columns  in  no  less  than  four  orders  of 
architecture,  Tuscan,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite,  The  effect 
of  this  confusion  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  interior  is  vast, 
and  by  its  grandeur  and  simplicity  makes  some  amends  £or  the  c!uiot 
on  the  outsiile. 

The  Bihiioth^que is  one  uf  the  best  in  France,  rich  in  rare  aiwl  ex- 
pensive works,  and  ancient  Breton  jVISS*  If  we  may  judge,  also,  by 
the  great  number  of  book-shops  and  read! ng-room$^,  the  people  of 
Rennes  cultivate  literature  assiduously.  But  we  cannot  say  so  much 
for  their  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  collection  of  paintings  at  the 
Museum  is  below  mediocrity.  We  find  the  names  of  Vandyk,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  Rubens,  in  the  catalogue,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
half-a-dozen  pictures,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  worth  the  tim^" 
expended  on  a  visit  to  the  gallery.  Tire  Museum  ought  to  be  vi sited j| 
however,  for  the  sake  of  a  picture  which  is  ascribed  to  the  go 
King  Rene,  who  sought  in  his  pallet  consolation  for  the  loss  of  ei 
pire-  The  subject  of  this  antique  piece  is  Death,  very  oddly  treated  \ 
and  executed  in  the  crudest  manner ;  but  curious  from  age  and  asaci- 
ciation,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  similar  specimens. 

The  |>romenades  of  Rcnnes  are  the  attractions  upon  which  the  in- . 
habitants  rest  their  principal  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  strangen.! 
That  which  is  called  the  Mall,  runs  upon  a  jetty  between  two  canaliJ 
and  is  charmingly  sequestered   under  the  shadows  of  over-archini 
trees.     Here,  when  the  weather  ia  fine,  the  people  swarm  in  thi 
evenings,  and  linger  long  after  dark   to  enjoy  the  solitude  of 
place,  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  locality,  is  dismal  Enough 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     In  summer  the  canals  dry  up,  aad 
their  slimy  deposits  infect  the  air  ;  in  winter,  the  cold  of  this  «p<it  ii 
intense;  but  in  the  autumn  and  spring  it  is  impossible  to  resist  theaal 
secluded   allies.     The  upper  promenade  on  the  heights  is  thSckll 
planted,  and  of  great  extent.     It  makes  a  grand  sweep  on  the  hillj 
is  everywhere  covered  in  with  foliage,  and  commands  several  fin#l 
views.     There  is  a  sLitue  of  Du  Guesclin  (who  was  born  here)  on  ihf  1 
platform  close  to  the  promenade  of  le  Thabor,     It  reprefients  him  ail 
a  thick-set,  stout,  ill-favoured,  but  resolute  man.     All  statues  and^ 
pictures  of  the  Breton  hero  agree  in  these  points* 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Cottttge   Illanijon. — Amusement  before    Erenkfii«t.~.The  Bt&liling,  ftnd  Fold- 

Vard.— The  Lady  of   the  Houm^ An  'MHd  Miiict  1  ** — A  Gentle   Yeomaii» 

—Racing",  its  Pros  and  Coiiii* — The  '^*  hcg^*  en  voyaffe,^DepAtiun  fur  New- 
market. 

After  passing  the  sobstantkl  mansion  of  **  Old  Kit  Wilson,"  the 
then  existing  "father  of  the  turf/'  encountering  hy  the  way  the  ve- 
nerable sire  of  iport,  mounted  on  a  stveet-gtepping  cob^  and  having 
Harewuod  Bridge  on  my  right  hand,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hoiir'* 
ride,  1  diverged  from  the  main,  yet  scarcely  to  be  called  ptibltc,  road, 
j*nd  entered  one  of  those  short  private  lane  routes  which  Jead  so 
■frequently  to  the  houses  of  those  of  our  gentry  who^ — thrice  happy 
lot  i — take  station  between  the  t>quire  and  farmer. 

The  lane,  probably,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  sound 
and  carefully  tended,  with  deep  borders  of  short  verdant  sward, 
hedges  trimmed  to  a  twig^  and  cleaned  at  root  from  every  weed, 
bwith  Houriihing  young  elms  and  beech  shooting  at  intervals  of 
liwenty  yards  from  the  line  of  hawthorn,  led  to  the  small,  yet 
aluable,  domain  of  my  friend,  and  was  finally  closed  by  a  hand- 
"iorae,  yet  simple,  white  farming  gate,  that  swung  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  refa?tened  itself  with  a  musical  click,  denoting  the  mas- 
ter-hand in  this  trifling,  yet,  to  the  horseman,  most  essential  and 
gratifying  matter. 

The  lane  aides  were  beautified  by  a  countless  variety  of  spring 
flowerets,  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  carefully  tended  plea- 
aure-ground, — as  it  fvas   in  fact   a  ''pleasure-ground,"  we  opine, 
'       somewhat  difficult  to  excel,^ — than  a  mere  bye-lane. 

The  primrose  and  violet  were  in  such  profusion,  that  you  ima* 
ginetl  them  to  have  been  planted  by  the  gardener,  rather  than  by 
the  lasty,  bountiful  hand  of  nature;  but,  in  the  deep  rich  soil  pecu- 
liar to  this  rural  and  picturesque  district,  every  inch  teems  with  her 
incense  and  beauty  ♦     On   passing  through  the  en  trance- gate,  I  in- 
stantly encountered  my  friend  Dallas,   in  the  midst  of  congenial,  if 
unusual,  occupation,  and  was  greeted  by  a  halloo  J  as  hearty  as  it 
was  melodious, 
E^    He   was  in  the  act  of  personally  bridling  a  strapping   colt  by 
^V*  Gladiator,"  having  the  graceful,  curveting  creature  circling  to  hit 
^^■ye  and  hand,  occasionally  bounding  in  the  air  like   a  mad  thing, 
^Knd  needing  all  the  strength  of  tlie  amateur- breaker  to  maintain  his 
^Booting  in  the  equestrian  studio. 

IP  It  was  a  scene  truly  yeoman- like  and  pleasing,  thus  to  behold  the 
owner  of  the  fair  estate  habited  in  stout  laced  boots  and  rough 
shooting  costume  contrasting  with  hia  handsome,  refined  ca»t  of 
features,  marking  as  they  did  in  every  line  the  gentleman — ^amusin^ 
himself  in  this  wise  before  break  fast ,  by  adrainistenng  l\\e  ?it*\.  t\i- 
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he  had  bred  from 
I  ere  while  to  see  strug- 
i^m^  of  the  race* 
■m1j«  if  rdactanllj^  relinquished  the 
i  lit  eolt,  tv  «  itoot,  middie-jiged,  re- 
mA^  ciothgd  in  leathern  gaiters  and 
lalf  keeper,  half  stad-groom,  in  the 
idly  fpwmg  a  farewell  touch  with  hit 
beaatf,  en  he  delivered  the  needful 
tmdf  wd  hade  him  *'  give  him  aoother 

^■■■ii  «C  any  saddle,  and  walking  bjr 
ae  hf  m  near  cut  through  the  planting 
L*  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  soon 
ittrge  of  Hildebrand^  cautioning  hlni  to 
«r  dTdie  Lcger  of  teasi,  an  hit  peril  and 

Ihr  hamer,  tean,  and  blood-horse,  with 
t  m  die  cenUe,    This  last  was  walled 
r  pool,  eorered  from  the  diluting 
niiw  ^ad  vat  terj  diflerentlj  arranged  from 
i^hciiJ  CMColida  to  a  farm-yard.    Vou  got  to 
Itf  «#  SB  aiiqhawgiag  l^cdge,  and  found  a  good 


i|pi*  quarters  were  eaailf  discernible 

hj  "  phtnr '  of  winners  of  the  Derby 

gvetf  fseet ;  gifts  doubtlessly  from  the 

i  ^m  laeky  animals  who  had  won  them 

■tffei^MNB,  with  an  adjoining  building 

§at  fteamiDg  potatoes  and    canine 

red  ill  the  ouler  department  of  mj 


efthe 


*Mi  aTthe 

Ota  th#  t^ht 


BfliiBes  a  stout  door  opened  into  the 
■  whaiicn  a  path,  feoced  by  espaliers,  led  to  the 
,  thfBii^h  a  shrubbery  again  a  little  on  its  left 
imd  to  the  extreme  front,  paddocks  and  ^^"'^ 
graattda,*  mid  were  naturally,  as  well  as 
lMH|7hiiiFTlT'  hr  m  WWfe,  whose  heather-unged  waters  ili. ^ .  . 
Ar  hiV«  ade  or  to  ia  a  straight  ecNirse^  and  opportunely  midr  a 
dMmr  «o  fei  to  fiwai  asi  elbow,  and  completely  moat  and  divide  the 
latoli  hmm  tht  nqghbatii^  more  extensive,  and  equally  beautiful 

The  pfoattect  from  the  weU*kept  lawn  was  rich  and  varied,    'fhe 
aitrel  and  roododettdrcm  ahoC  up  to  the  height  of  forest  trees,  whiUt 
the  Itlact  them  in  hlo«Dt  towered  in  the  back-ground  of  the  sihrub- 
herief.all  rvitlencing  the  luxuriance  ol  the  soil  and  climate  in  ^ 
they  flourt^ed  so  gigantically  and  gaily.     We  found  Miss  Da 
the  break fast<^t>om  presiding  at  the  hissing  tea-urn,  ready  t 
pen^  the  duties  and  courtesies  of  lady  of  the  house,  and  nii 
ihns  early  to  the  comfort  of  her  brother  and  his  guests. 

She  welcomed  me  with  genuine  frankness  and  hospitality,  tn 
thaiigh  it  was  many  years  since  I  had  last  seen  her,  assumed 
«fectedty  a4id  kindly  all  the  manner  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
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Cate  Dallas  was  what  the  young  misses  and  unfledged  heroes 
erm  an  *^  okl-maid/'  she  having  just  passed  the  mystic  age  of  thirty 
-infra  dhf.  and  un gallant  as  it  may  seem  to  Bpecify  so  pointedly. 
5he  was,  nevertheless,  just  as  bonny  and  blooming  a  woman  as  eye 
ever  rested  on;  and  was  natural  as  the  light  of  day.  With  a  medi- 
tative, deep  grey  eye,  luxuriant  brown  hair  that  struggled  beneath 
the  meshes  of  her  pretty  morning  cap,  a  bust  of  living  alabaster, 
full  and  round  as  a  Hebe,  and  delicately  turned  hands  and  feet,  this 
"old  maid,"  attired  in  chaste  simplicity,  presided  at  her  brother's 
.table,  and  poured  out  the  fragrant  tea, 

I  Recommend  me  to  such  *'old  maids  S"  was  the  inward  grace  I 
uttered,  and  as  fervently  repeat.  George,  with  his  stalwart  frame, 
and  noble  brow,  slightly  moistened  by  the  effects  of  early  out- door 
exercise,  was,  as  we  have  previously  said,  some  ten  years  the  senior 
of  his  sister,  and  appeared  to  my  eye  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  gentle 
English  yeoman  ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  dispute  the  fact  that 
this  sterling  British  title  appertains  solely  to  the  boor,  labourer,  or 
spade  husbandman. 

The  **  yeoman  *'  I  take  to  be  a  man  living  on,  and  farming,  his  own 
acres — few  or  many — ready  and  willing  to  boot  and  sadille  in  the 
service  of  his  queen  ;  capable  of  mental  enjoyments,  as  well  as  ecjual 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  farm  ;  and  I  look  upon  him  as  the  main  but- 
tress to  our  religion  and  constitution,  and  the  genuine  staple  of  our 
^firitish  Jsles, 

The  old  commissary's  ancestors  were  for  some  centuries  of  tliia 
fade  of  life ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  ample  education 
fcnd  fortune  possessed  by  his  son,  together  with  his  agricultural  occu- 
pation, it  is  not  going  too  far  to  claim  for  the  latter  the  title  of  a 
"  Gentle  Yeoman,"  preferring  it,  as  I  do,  and  yet  trust  to  persuade 
rour  smaller  landowntTs  and  gentlemen- farmers  to  prefer,  to  the 
Ifpurious  title  of  "  esquire/'  a  title  prostituted  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
|jin posture,  and  amenable  to  nought  but  ridicule. 

But  as  Dallas  would  *'  none  of  this,"  and  did  not  rank  with  grand* 
jurymen  !  or  take  precedence  with  the  *' county  men;  "  being  nei- 
ther a  renter  of  land,  nor  trader,  what  was  he  but  a  yeoman  ?  And 
his  sister,  a  handsome  country  lassie,  well  taught  in  accomplish- 
ments, yet  a  housewife,  and  premature  matron  in  thought  and  heart, 
though  unmarried,  what  was  she  but  a  yeoman's  sister?  or  iit  to  be, 
but  a  getiik  yeoman's  wife  ? 

I  love  this  word  I  and  will  yet  try  to  revive  its  prestige  with  our 
tountry  folks  o£  descefil,  if  humble,  untitled,  and  unpretending,  but 
Df  ancient  reputable  name,  however  moderate  their  fortune  and  at- 
inments. 

1  can  imagine  no  life  more  enviable  than  the  cultivated  denizen 
^  his  own  few  Helds  ;  farming  in  a  morning,  reading  at  night,  and 
Bated  to  a  woman  like  Kate  Dallas. 
Such  were  the  brother  and  sister ;  such  their  abode  and  circum- 
ances.     And  it  was  this  man,  reader,  who  had  formed  a   **  busi- 
ness-like" connexion  with  the  turfl     What  he  had  to  gain^  and 
what  to  lose,  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  with  our  narrative. 


The  whole  appointments  of  the  breakfast-room,  our  host's  snug- 
gery, in  fact,  savoured  of  the  putBuit  to  which  he  was,  unfortunate- 
Ay,  addicted,  or  rather  wedded.    A  fine  painting  of  the  deiMi-\\^TBkX 
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between  *'  Cadland  "  and  the  **  Colcmel  "  for  the  Derby >  hung  ove 
the  raantel-piece  ;  others  of  "  OM  Touchstone,"  his  sire  "  Camel,* 
**  VelocipeLle/'  **Old  Bees-wing;"  and  '' St,  Giles/*  garnished  the 
vails*  A  book-cai^e,  all  but  filled  with  racing  calendars  and  other 
i  sporting  works,  occupied  one  niche  in  the  room ;  the  one  parallel 
to  it  being  filled  by  a  gun- rack,  containing  an  assortment  of  the 
be«t  doubles  and  singles  that  London  could  produce. 

The  window,  a  large  bow,  or  bay,  opened  on  a  lawn,  on  which 
some  taine  pheasants  disputed  the  walk  with  a  beautiful  breed  of 
bantams,  not  larger  than  a  partridge.     A  brace  of  spaniels  recline" 
on  the  hearth,  and  an  old  superannuated  setter  flattened   his  no 
against  the  window-panes  from  without^  wagging  bis  tail  wittliillj 
and  begging  to  be  admitted. 

After  the  first  salutation  had  passed  between  the  fair  mistress 
this  cottage-mansion  and  myself,  we  set  down  to  breakfast ;  whei) 
it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  my  early  ride  from  Thorp-arch  ha 
inclined  me  to  do  full  jy slice  to  the  ample  Yorkshire  meal  that  im- 
mediately made  its  appearance. 

A  racing  sheet-calendar  and   several  letters  lay  on  the   tabic  at 

George'^  elbow%  which   having  glanced  at,  he  threw  aside,  and  said, 

'So  you  passed  over   Langlon  Wold,  old  fellow,  eh?      Did  you  ice 

''Meteor'  out? — was  *Attila' in  work?"   with  many  hurried  quei^ 

;  lions  having  reference  to  Scott's  horses,  and  particularly  his  Derby 

•'lot,'*  evidently  denoting  the  fixed  bent  of  his  earliest  and  latest 

'  thoughts.     Having  answered  these  rapid  queries  to  the  beit  of  tny 

scanty  lore,  my  host  gave  me  to  understand  that  in  a  few  daf      ~ 

furthest,  he  purposed,  if  agreeable  to   myself,  to  shew   me 

market  Heath,  and  a  bit  of  turf  life;  being  quite  willing  to 

any  mode  of  travelling  the  most  pleasant  to  me, 

The  very  name  of  Newmarket,  methought,  paled  the  sister's 
cheek,  and  called  the  slightest  perceptible  sadness  to  her  eye,  u  >be 
exclaimed »**  So  soon,  George!  Do  those  hateful  races  commeoee 
so  early  ?  1  fancied — nay,  I  hoped,  they  were  not  yet  near  at  band  ; 
or  that  you  had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Newmarket  for  the 
future,  f  know  not  how  it  is,"  continued  she,  **  but  the  rume  (  ' 
tliat  racing- pi  ace  always  makes  me  anxious  for  many  an  hour  af 
I  hear  it.  Oh  i"  concluded  poor  Kate,  **  da  endeavour  to  persua 
my  brother  not  to  go  this  time*  but  to  take  me  for  a  month  to  II 
rowgate  instead  ;  1  i»hall  be  so  lonely  w  hen  you  both  leave  me*'* 

'*  Poo!i,  pooh  1  Kale,"  retorted  Dallas,  taking  iiis  eye  from  a  j 
whic  bciiing-hmk^  to  look  affectionately  on  his  sister,  and  reassure" 
ner,  '*  We  shall  be  back  immediately  after  the  '^Two  thousand* 
are  over,  and  will  not  leave  you  again  till — Chester  !"  laughed  he  il 
good-natured  perplexity.  '*  Our  friend  here  mmi  sec  the  *  Fin 
Spring  Meeting/"  added  he,  considerately  making  me  into  the  ( 
venient  scape-goal,  and  getting  me  a  thousand  pages  into  the  lady 
**  black  books,"  as  I  doubted  not. 

"  You  did  not  hear  whether  *  Meteor'  had  been  doing  good  work 
from  any   of  those  accomplished  scoundrels  the  *  louu/  you  we 
sure  to  fall  in  with  on  the  Wold  }**  recommenced  DaJlas;    '•  1  h« 
laid  heavily  against  him  for  both  his  races,  and  fancy  his  pins 
not  stand  much  of  a  preparation." 

"  I  saw  him  gallop,"  1  replied,  "  and  thought  he  went  remtrkaK^ 
well ;  but  the  other  horse  you  named^  *  Attila/  a  bay,  with  «  i^W 
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blaze  in  his  face,  is,  in  my  htiinble  opinion,   in  out  ward  appearance 
and  aclionj  a  race* horse  all  over/' 

"But  pray,  Miss  Dallas/'  said  I,  trying  to  re-assure  her  equally 
with  her  brother,  *'  why  are  you  so  seriously  averse  to  racing  ?  It 
IS  surely  a  glorious  pastime,  and  of  great  service  to  an  immense 
number  of  persons  who  are  absolutely  maintained  by  the  breeding 
and  training  of  race-horses,  as  well  as  benefited  by  the  many  indi- 
rect channels  into  which  the  money  spent  in  the  pursuit  eircuJates.' 
**  1  do  not  deny  anything  you  assert  in  its  favour  on  this  score," 
replied  the  young  lady,  **  for  I  am  unable  to  refute  or  gainsay  your 
argument.  1  only  kiiow  that  George  leaves  me  gay  and  in  health  in 
spring  for  this  hateful  Newmarket;  and,  excepting  the  short  inter- 
val between  the  Goodwood  and  Doncaster  meetings,  is  absent  from 
his  home  for  many,  many  weeks  together,  returning  at  length  anx- 
ious,  aged  in  appearance^  and  altogethor  quite  a  different  man  to 
what  he  was  when  he  commenced  the  *  season/  as  it  is  called,  I  be- 
lieve. His  very  voice  and  eye  seem  changed,  after  participating  in 
this  Tsporl  *  for  any  length  of  time." 

**  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Kate  \ "  exclaimed  the  brother  rather  testily,  and 
rising  from  the  table  at  the  same  moment,  *'this  is  preaching  too 
early  and  too  solemnly,  especially  on  the  advent  of  an  old  school- 
fellow. We  will  all  walk  out,  or  drive  to  Bolton  Bridge  and  then 
return  to  dinner  ;  and,  if  '  Meteor*  loses  the  two  thousand,  I  will 
atand  treat  for  a  fortnight  at  the  '  Dragon/  if  they  wnll  receive  such 
plain  country-folks  as  the  yeoman  and  his  sister.  Allom  /  let  us  to 
the  stables,  and  have  a  squint  at  the  stud,  whilst  Kate  puts  on  her 
shawl  and  bonnet,  and  recovers  her  temper." 

And  away  we  went,  just  in  lime  to  encounter  in  the  stable- yard  a 
man  of  mid<ile-age,  and  that  flashy,  offensively-familiar,  bedfeUow- 
like  air,  that  so  distinguishes  the  lower  dramaiis  permfiw  of  the  turf. 
This  worthy,  dressed  in  a  gay  cutaway  coat  and  blue-spotted  cravat, 
with  one  of  those  atrociov»s,  glistening,  hellite  hats,  surmounting  a 
countenance  redolent  of  cunning  and  late  hours,  and  riding  a  hired 
back,  accosted  Dallas  with, 

"Good  morning,  good  morning,  Mr.  Dallas!  how  goes  it,  eh? 
Just  returning  from  Tom  Dawson's,  and  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  last 'office'  from  Middleham.  Tom's  team's  got  the 
'doldrums,'  as  usual,  and  isn't  worth  a  bimch  of  cat's-meat.  /  can 
lay  a  thousand  to  twenty  agamst  anything  he  has  for  the  Derby, 
though  I  want  to  back  'Meteor/  /or  a  frkndy  lor  the  two  thousand, 
for  a  rouleau,  or  fifty,  by  the  way,  if  it  suits  you,"  concluded  the 
red-taced  audacious4ooking  man  in  the  blue  cravat  and  overgrown 
Ihat. 

I  thought  that  Dallas  seemed  somewhat  annoyed  at  my  being  thus 
*  witness  to  this  unexpected  interview  ;  and,  without  calling  a  ser- 
I  vant,  requested  the  intruder — for  I  can  call  him  by  no  other  name— 
:  to  put  his  hack  in  the  stable,  and  then  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in 
'the  shrubbery,  begging  me,  by  way  of  an  excuse,  to  ask  them  in  the 
house  to  get  some  lunch  set  out  in  the  "  gun-room  /'  for,  if  **  Jack 
Ketch  "  had  called,  he  would  not  have  been  sent  empty  away- 

I  found   Kate  all  ready  for  a  stroll,  and  shortly  informed  her  of 
four  temporary  detention,  giving  her  brother's  message,  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  "  tray"  and  bottle  of  sherry  to  be  produced. 

Looking  from  the  window,  she  quickly  observed  the  **t.^^\wX' 


!••♦  3TI-li3:i5   A^Z    ZCrS*  or   EXGLAXD. 

-sz-nffl. '  TIT  r  i^  le-'.-lifs  :j  nssir^c  ^  ^«^:<e  the  sad  fact,  thit 
ri-TTTi  T-ir  z:;^r  I  :''  im*  ic  ^itt  fnz«:ir:T.  v a! king  slowly  and 
KJizTi::z'z  :cr=;^i\iiiiL..-^  zi  -le  imiiitici  ji-tii^jf  the  outer  garden. 
Iri  ns=:::^  -ai-n  aie  d^aiimti.  "  TiMtrt  i*  -hit  horrible  person 
itf-jn  In.  ▼;••  ▼-I1  117  incusT — biw  .-^u  be  associate  with 
fiin  Viang  ?uz43ii=iiiL:-  le.niiii*  la  -r?-*  rre:iLi:;d  man  ?  He  swears 
ifciLr*  «*.  mu  ir!ii=  sun  iziiirsfeaizca  :c  iii^z  and  Tulgarity,  that  I 
jiisr  ▼•-:  r"i  ■=='.!:  "U   117  i^iar-  i:-  I  i:>  wbea  I  know  that  George 

'  ~*^I7  *  '"i'liie*:  n  •  diir  ii£:rjxisz^  -be  became  acquainted  with 
»>"jr-i-  i.:ra»fv  LfiT- — Z  ^iiiiTi  i£  YinL.  rrjci  harisi.  as  he  says,  once 
jea  .c  wr-i:^  -;  11:21  ji  ri"nz^  2j=i  *ocie  inuxmation  on  racing 
3uiC!fr&  .'n  zzis  le  prasiTnww  imi  r^ies  up  to  our  gate  as  if  be 
-ms^  217  iriciifr  i  f-:  la^  in  ^ir:2.  i::ii  eijLcaifxi.  I  fear  more  than 
Z  lar^  S17  fir  I  un  r-ni  ^-Jiii^i  -»:  fzcd  cm  abide  in  a  heart  whereof 
iuin  L  sn^-^cfr  i^::c^rs:^i^EL  :c  :±i:xr«  x=ii  ru£.&2-':ke  manners  are  too 

I  rjii.ii  SIT  isLci^-'.x  I'l-  b;ce  liit  cy  friend's  natural  acuteness 
i3ii  i:xi:  w  e:x^  :c  ii:r^:»  -vjn^'i  xm  :o  ceutralise  any  attempts  to 
iejsi "f .  :r  -i  L.-:ii»fr  1:111  .  s:  litiLe  iid  I  kzow  of  the  craft  and  sub< 

"tbe  rViil:  V  -mi*:  Zshi  XT-Tin  cax^e  foe  this  short  dialogue,  after 
'  I  ri-'  -■£  1:1c  i:..?iij:;c  ne  rirciJe  ^f  sherry,  and  trying  Dallas  with 
scmif  zirt-wiL.  --ifiir  ^c  x  r«.  li^tid  x  ci^ar,  mounted  his  sorry  hack, 
xIa:  r:f~*i^j'i  lt  tiie  r=ter--z:.  azi.  Heaven  be  praised!  departed; 
jiz.  nr:.  :x  -:•;'•£  :-  ii«  sa-i-ile  a:  the  gite,  and  shouting  something 
jJti.c:  -  Z'.cc  _-;^  i^e  Crick.'  a:: J  ••  coccparing  "  at  Newmarket ! 

I>ilai  -wi*  >.  i.-.z  ir.i  ihcczh^f-l  f»Jr  a  short  time  after  this  scene 
ci:?s<v: .  Jea-i  .r;£  r:ji  ?el:'  iz  chj.;  with,  and  willinj^ly,  if  I  could,  am  ate 
his  i:*Ci!:  jc  :  Ir  *tV.\-  bjihebvinks  of  the  Wharfe.  By  way  of  essay, 
hove-t^r.  I  r::«'::e'i  ricir^  ar.d  all  allusion  to  it  to  the  devil  and  hit 
an^l* :  T-<  r«~.t~.  Ic^:  wi$  rorjotten. — Newmarket  was  not  for  the 
t:=e  recie=:--ered. — Gevr^e  recovered  his  spirits.  We  dined.  My 
h<:$t  ir.i  I  «Iii<:^$^d  a  s:r.^Ie  bottle  of  exquisite  port  after  Kate  had 
left  u«  to  opec  her  piAT.o.  and  prepare  tea,  during  which  congenial 
hour  we  conversed  of — '-.:.-i.v;  .'  for  DaLas  could  neither  speaJ^  nor 
think  of  aught  besides  '. 

In  a  couple  of  day«,  during  which  we  made  our  excursion  to  the 
sweet  ruin  at  Bolton,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  old  friends,  of  equal 
age  and  congenial  Lisies,  should  do  in  a  comfortable  country-houae, 
our  portmanteaus  were  packed  in  the  dog-cart,  and  driven  by  a 
groom,  with  orders  to  precede  us  a  stage  ch  route  towards  the 
Eastern  Counties.  We  then  mounted ;  bade  Kate  farewell !— for 
a  short,  short  time,  we  reiterated  in  her  ear,  as  she  accompanied 
us  sorrowfully  to  the  end  of  the  sweet  lane  I  have  described ;  and 
after  a  day  or  two's  riding,  we  dismounted  in  the  stable-yard  of  my 
friend  the  Duke  of  Limbs,  to  introduce  whom  I  shall  indulge  my- 
self and  readers  with  a  fresh  chapter. 
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THE     WATCHMAN! 


B7   LORD    HAIDSTOMK. 


"  Watchman  I  wbat  of  the  uigUt  ?     Watchman  I  what  of  the  night  ?  " 

While  men  rest,  of  cares  regardless,  lightly  slurabVing  out  tlieir  fill, 
Sits  a  Warder,  late  and  early,  watchiug  by  the  beacon  hilL 
Watchman  trusty,  Watchman  sleepless  1  reader  of  the  signs  of  night  I 
Strain  thine  eye-balls  through  the  darkiiesa  I    comes  the  storm  ?    or 
breaks  the  light  ? 

All  around  is  mirk  and  dreary — rack  and  storm  are  driving  past  I 
Blacker  than  Egyptian  darkness  sits  to  windward  on  the  blast, 
To  the  North  I  hear  them  stirring  through  the  primal  forest-wild, 
Nations  in  their  new- bom  earnest,  restless  as  a  fractious  child  I 
Where    the  great  Teutonic    brethren   prick'd   critsadtiig  through   the 

waste, 
And  the  Pagan  hordes  retreated  by  the  glorious  Cross  displaced. 
Till  the  deadliest  swamp*  and  ombrage  of  the  deepest,  sternest  wood, 
Only  gave  precarious  shelter  to  the  native  warriors'  brood  J 
Where  in  pride  of  Bastile  grandeur  Teuton  Magdeburg  looks  down 
On  a  mighty  subject  river,  and  a  fretftil  servile  town  1 
rElbe  and  Oder — from  your  waters  surge  a  mighty  pcople*s  throes, 
I  Pedant  Fritz's  smooth  descendant,  late  empyric,  quacks  their  woes* 
From  their  souls  they  rend  the  fetters — royal  rivets^hollow  words  I 
As  strong  Sampson  in  his  waking  burst  the  sevenfold  toil  of  cords. 
Hoar  they  like  the  maddned  Aurochs,  as  he  snuffs  the  tainted  air, 
When  a  mighty  rival  Urns  crushes  forward  to  his  lair  I 
Stamping,  pawing  in  their  anguish'd,  energetic,  fierce  disdain. 
That  Convention's  law  should  bind  roan,  soul  and  body,  in  her  chain. 
Through  such  weary  nights  of  ages — profitless  as  MaraVs  spring  1  — 
Where  the  people  is  the  shadow,  and  the  substance  is  the  king  ] 

Watchman  f  is  it  sooth  thou  sayest  ?     Look  again  into  the  night ! 
Further,  furtber  througb  the  darkness !     Seest  thou  there  no  coming 
light! 

Northward  still,  I  see  a  mighty  swarm  of  Nations  stand  array 'd, 
Arm'd  and  ready  for  the  struggle— -yet  none  bares  his  battle  blade  I 
Myriads  from  the  frosty  Zero — myriads  from  the  fertile  plains, 
Where  the  sober  blood  discreetly  saunters  through  Slavonic  veins. 
Myriads  from  the  Don  and  Volga — shepberd-dogs  of  Russia's  tribes  I 
i  Bitter  as  Darius*  Scythians,  with  their  lances  and  their  jibes  I 
Tunguse  archers  from  the  Lena,  where  primtcval  mammoths  freeze  I 
Hardy  Fins,  aud  dwindled  Lapona— Tartars  from  the  Chersonese. 
From  the  flat  which  once  was  Poland  comes  a  melancholy  crew  I 
From  Prometheus'  icy  prison  stalk  Circassians  captives  few  I 
Looming  in  their  front  a  presence  noble  as  the  shade  of  Saul, 
Towers  in  autocratic  grandeur  head  aud  shoulders  o'er  them  all. 
He  the  master— he  the  mover — holding  by  a  viewless  band, 
The  sixth  part  of  men  dependent  in  the  balance  of  his  haivd  I 


:..u    m  Air. J   .cap*. 
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lehnuiiir   U  it  ^'yvrh  rhou  My.»sr. .'     Lo*:*   .cce  mo.-»»  .3:0  rho  night— 
rer,  ii«ir*r  in  the  riarIir.<wM  !     Seei§:  t1:i:u  cr.ert?  no  ooniinij  light? 

rer  ttili  I  .<*^ft  a  pfrople  ^rver  i'^ving"  r.uiioca  *:ra::j:o  ; 
»-biiiMin;f,  n#'ftr  onipk-tinj^  ; — t'xitbdil  uf  |.erpciual  ci;aiigf  ! 
!  Ky  th#;  fr-alhcr  Olory — vasiaN  of  a  dtad  maif*  namo — 
»'trou.4  knave  cajoles  them,  with  his  greeu  wood  AmoLe  t'ur 
e* 


THE   WATCHMAN. 

Ttttlers,  talkers,  busy  mockers,  poets,  theorists»  and  thieves  I 
Each  prescribes  in  jest  or  eanrest,  while  ihe  social  body  grieves. 
Each  in  glorions  sounding  phrases  to  his  fellow-qwacks  proclaims, 
That  the  World  h  looking  on  them—  Yes,  thtnr  house  has  been  in  flames. 
Each  may  lead  a  captive  audience,  if  he  leaves  the  beaten  track, 
Careless  (so  he  win  their  plaudits)  in  what  plight  the  fools  come  back- 
Blan^juist,  Moutaguard,  Icarian  !— levellers  of  every  grade, 
Wander  up  and  down  complaining  in  the  waste  themiselves  have  made. 
But  the  burgess,  heavy  laden  with  Democracy's  arrears, 
Sighs  at  home  for  something  stabler  than  the  empire  of  his  peers. 
Foxy  words  and  jugglers  shuffling — I  ricks  that  age  right  seldom  mends, 
Win  no  favour  from  a  people — coin  no  treasure — make  no  friends. 
Hulers  throwing  glamour  over  simplest  rules  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
Prove  **a  windfall  on  the  sudden  ''—Cunning  never  prospers  long. 
That  found  he,  the  roan  of  wandVmgs,  who  so  lately  shrunk  aside, 
Un regretted,  half  forgo tten^^//o«//w/7  iV,  with  sword  urtlried  ! 
That  found  he  I  but  leaves  behind  him  grievous  store  of  weightier  things 
Than  the  maintenance  of  systems,  or  the  dechefaice  of  kings* 
Anger,  hatred,  bankrupt  coffers,  fear,  and  jealousies,  and  spite  t 
Military  rule  before  her  1 — From  our  neighbour  comes  no  light. 

Watchman  1  yet  once  more  I  call  thee  I      Look  again  into  the  night  I 
Haply  from  yon  Western  ocean's  El  Dorado  springs  the  light. 

Gold  is  there,  and  lands  for  asking,  younger  energies  than  ours  I 
W'ond'rous  plants  cnamerd  brighter,  fertilizM  by  milder  ihowers. 
Wilder  talk,  and  quainter  phrases,  ready  symbols  of  new  things, 
Which  severe  discoverers  founded,  flying  from  our  Stuart  Kings. 
Mightier  floods  and  longer  causeways — forests  measured  by  degrees, 
Holiing  pastures  more  unbounded,  feLirier  islands,  purpler  seas. 
Much  ado  about  republics,  much  conceit  of  cnterprize, 
Much  abuse  of  elder  failings,  few  of  Old  World  synipathiea  ; 
Yet,  withal,  a  sterUng  venture  from  our  Anglo-Saxou  stock  I 
Unincumber'd  with  the  trappings,  Crown,  and  Peers^and  debt  the  rock. 
Man,  laborious  source  of  i^elfare,  thither  teeming  Europe  sends  j 
Elbow-room  for  countless  myriads,  makes  light  taxes  atid  fast  friends* 
Thither^  fruitful  source  of  discord,  tyrant  Libya  ships  the  slave  ! 
\  Little  light  that  sorts  with  Honour  travels  from  the  Western  wave. 
I'hey  are  young,  and  we  are  aged— ours  are  habits  cherish'd  long  I 
Twined  and  twisted  as  the  grain  that  makes  our  hedge-grown  oak  so 
strong. 

[  T  is  not  every  sand  that  *»  golden,  every  sea  that  groans  with  ice  1 
I  Nor  dpes  every  seaward  gale  from  biest  Arabia  teem  with  spice  I 


[In  this  world  wide  Consternation,  in  the  fall  of  States  and  Thrones — 
I  Midst  the  din  of  arms  and  tumults-woman's  wail,  and  w  arrior's  groans ; 
I  W^hile  the  **  stars  are  falling"  round  thee,  and  the  **  sun  and  moon  are 

blood  ! " 

I  And  the  ^'  sea  and  waves  are  roaring,'"  as  they  roared  in  Noah's  flood! 
I  Strong  in  self-humiliation,  sorrowful,  but  nothing  scared, 
\  With  thy  loins  for  action  girded,  oh,  my  Country  I  watch  prepared  I 
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Oftbei 


I  oaeied  tlir  Atlantic  mr  mind  fall  of  red  men, 
ia^  wmd  tai^ifMsng,  md  I  longed  to  enjoy  thtj 
d  to  bikaU  the  Unpaidous  scenery  of  which 

'iM  Mamwt  of  Ike  forest,"  the  city  of  Ken 

imiJm3[f^amd  loii  no  tine  in  making  acquaint 

ti^g  mtm  lending  «t  tbat  place,  to  whom  1  ha 

tkat  I  wmB  jaal  m  time  for  woodcock-shooting^ 

IB  tke  ''Ibutii  of  July.*"     3Iany  affairs  ofroa^^ 

eaJcigaiad  in  history  through  Jonathan's 

f  of  "Thofe  U-nited  States." 

TW  v«Btka>  was  infcqiKiigly  hoi,  bnt  I  was  too  keen  a  aports- 

baTio^  made  my  arrangements,  and 
I  to  a  certain  fanner- Col  one!  Zedekiah 
\  aefenty  miles  in  the  interior,  I  proceeded 
pfteoMU'es  of  the  road  I  shall  make  no  ob'^l 
aie  thtti  iiolgw  a  nati  be  double-jointed,  he  had  bettefV 
not  iCIiEBBpl  to  timYcl  oirer  a  corduroy  road  in  New  Jarsay^ 

I  aniftU  M  mj  ilettiiiatjoii  late  in  the  evening,  and  finding,  afler« 
wtmA  veafientiflBp  that  aU  afiplication  of  this  kind  was  of  no  avail,  J 
tiedl  wt^  hant  to  a  ttak^  entered  the  dwelling,  and  found  the  whol^ 
fcanaehold  seated  at  a  locir  table*  on  which  were  piled  enurmouf 
masMS  of  pork,  suppotted  by  heaps  of  cranberry  jam^  and  hug 
bowls  of  Ixftfiian  aoppane,*  and  milk.  So  intently  were  the  famil| 
eag^ed  in  cramnaing  Ittmpa  of  meat  into  their  mouths,  and  forcing 
Ibe  nimr  dtrwn  tbeir  tbroats  with  gulps  of  milk  (for  mastication, 

~ ;  too  mack  time,  and  was  quite  an  unnecessary  reiinc- ' 
t)»  dMt  my  enunee  waa  not  at    first   noticed,    I   therefore 
femed  mymf  to  the  ^der  of  the  family.     The  old  man  harcUf 
raiatd  Ids  boidy  and,  wilb  his  mouth  full  of  cranberry  jam,  hisied 
forth  an  inritatioD  for  me  to  be  seated  and  to  partake  of  the  meal 

I  sood  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  wait  for  further  formalities  :  it  was 
dear  if  I  did  not  help  myself  I  should  not  get  any   of  the  vast 
masses  o£  food  now  fast  disappearing ;  but  although  my  long  drift 
had  given  me  a  most  keen  appetite,  I  was  no  match  for  these  "go-a*| 
heads,"  and  long  before  I  had  satisfied  ray  cravings,  pork,cranberr]fJ 
jam,  and  suppane,  had  vanished. 

All  then  led  the  house,  each  man  having  a  cigar  on  one  sideof  htl 
mouth  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  sw  elling  his  cheek  on  the  other.  I  non 
again  addressed  the  Colonel,  who  had  seated  himself  outside  tlic 
house,  and  was  blowing  fortli  such  clouds  of  smoke  as  made  him 
nearly  invisible*  The  Colonel  read  my  letter  of  introduction,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  cigar,  and  then  appeared  lost  in  thought ;  at  last  he 
ttdd: 

"  Well,  now,  I  rather  con-^rm-plate  you  are  one  of  thera  Britisher 
I  have  heard  tell  un,  who  still  hold  to  the  smooth  bore  atid  snjaH 

Porridge  made  of  liidiati  meal. 


, — irliere 

Why,  de 

im  grf«t 

(lebil  to  fit! 

Britisli   dn* 


r  ^t  I  Md  ^e  Col«iiiel  Ubed  im 

mwmj  JOB  kttow»  wa,  down  bt 

^   ^   i4t  BHtkberi  were  o>flr«M 

t  Agjjaaa^  4at  they  wooM  Imitd  asni 

~  de  re^  of  6e  i 

r  n»  Mv  iMovetl  to  ( 

de  eountiy, 

I  had  jii«t  pall 
1 1  leed  a  tel  twarm  of  bosU  «  m 

Apolla»  bjrdt 

filM  GolMid  QlMMBah 

hm  «wriit  nfe  would  get  de  oeCter  of 

«id  €ttt  to  pieces  all  de  Door   nltgnidcd 

:  I  beaid  m  wort  fr—f  iiw  irtn^,  «<>  I  tips  oq 

^  >•  «  Mttnff  pcppe-^  liid  ao  n»tek ;  the  Cokiifed  b  m  poandm 
{ntonMlL^    <Licwrw  li»K*  wd  nnmift:  'ColooelOhii. 

was  always  a  fmt  wamor/    We21«  sar»  toon  ater  dts  I  aeed  i 
koTM  a  comirig,  ami  1  knowed  it  ti>  be  our  nure  ^  Qear  Gnt,** 
I  p0d  de  Colooel  oo  her,  a  ridrng  like  nad ;  den  I  terd  de  *  Forked 


t  M«  »  ei  laal^  »  voo,  roe  ^ 
oft  ft»  de  km^  «mL  smld  I» 


Wi 


ahlniiigs*  a  cutting  al<iiig,  and  de  red  coated  dragooorra  a  p^raMOjl 
[  a  terantiDg  aboot*  and  now  and  den  one  of  dem  a  foUIng  olT  km 
f  %0C^-     *  Ah,  Gosh/  said  I,  'dont  you  wt^  yoo  had  nebber  a  tstad 
t  fittio  with  our  Golwel  Obadiah.*     Well,  sar,  predenly  the  fire  waMlH 
quite  so  titw^  and  I  seed  de  Colonel  a  coming  on  **  Clear  Grit,**  dMI 
giare^  sar,  was  a  going  li*te  a  streak,  and  behind  the  C-olonel  was 
nbout  twenty  dragoosiers.    Lord,  lar,  how  beautiful  the  Colonel  waa 
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shot,  and  go  a  bird-gunning.*  Well,  *tis  strange,  it  beats  nil  natur, 
and  I  cuiii't  no  bow  make  ye  all  out.  You  Britishers  whipped  all 
the  world,  and  so  in  course  you  must  be  raytber  a  smart  nation^ 
that  *s  reasoning.  Well,  now,  you  see  we  whipped  the  Britishers, 
and  if  your  notion  an't  so  sharp  as  we,  why  you  must  be  pit-yed,  I  sup* 
pose,  and  that 's  all  1  can  make  of  it*  But^  how  on  earth  can  a 
cretur  with  common  sense  go  on  btrd-hunts,  and  tbrow  away  a  good 
charge  of  powder  on  a  darned  miserable  feathered  cretur  not  two 
mouthful*,  when  the  same  charge  would  put  a  fat  moose  into  his 
bouse,  and  feed  all  hands  for  a  week  ?  Well,  strannger,  w  ell !  it 's 
no  use  bothering  one'&  head,  but  if  you  are  bound  on  a  bird-hunt  T 
must  do  the  best  1  can  for  ye,  only  don't  mention  it  to  my  boys, 
they  W  larf  at  ye,  and  not  a  one  stir  on  such  a  frolic*  But  there  *s 
my  old  nigger,  Apollo,  be  does  at  times,  when  he  can,  get  the  miser- 
able mites  in  a  grist  and  bring  down  a  hul  swarm  on  them  ;  he 
knows  all  their  haunts,  you  had  better  speak  to  him.'* 

And  the  Colonel,  appearing  to  be  fatigued  with  so  long  a  discourse, 
fell  back  in  his  seat,  and  with  his  feet  placed  well  against  the  rail, 
much  higher  than  his  head,  gave  himself  up  to  contemplation. 

Upon  my  applying  to  the  old  nigger  he  gave  me  to  understand  he 
knew  a  swamp  **  chock ful  "  of  woodcock  ;  I  herefore  bade  him  call 
me  early,  and,  fatigued  with  my  journey,  I  retired  to  rest. 

Rest  /  Oh  f  treacherous  memory  !  the  remembrance  of  that  night 
was  engraven  on  my  body  in  blood.  Bleep  overcame  me,  and  I 
dreamed  of  woodcocks.  Thousands  upon  thousands  methought 
filled  the  air;  I  was  tired  of  their  slaughter  ;  when,  with  one  ac- 
cord, they  turned  anil,  darting  at  me,  pierced  my  body  in  every 
direction  with  their  long  bills*  With  a  yell  of  anguish  I  awoke,  and 
found  ray  whole  person  covered  with  corpulent  blood- sucking  mus- 
quitoes.  To  sleep  under  such  persecution  would  have  been  to  rival 
the  martyrs  of  old,  who  slept  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack.  I 
therefore  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  doing  battle  with  my  relent- 
less tormentors,  and  at  last,  just  as  the  first  ray  of  light  appeared, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  dropped  of!  into  a  dreamy  dose  from  which 
1  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  the  old  nigger,  *'  Golly  i  how  massa 
do  sleep  dis  pine  morning*"  This  was  the  knell  to  my  little  hopes  of 
repose,  I  therefore  dressed  and  descended  to  the  open  air. 

The  pure  breeze  of  the  morning,  balmy,  and  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  magnolia,  the  cedar,  the  shumac,  and  sweet  hay,t 
cooled  my  fevered  lips ;  a  bath  in  a  bright  stream  near  the  house 
soothed  my  poor  swollen  body;  and  I  found  myself,  after  a  frugal 
breakfast  of  Indian  suppane  and  milkj^  refreshed  and  eager  for  the 
iport  of  the  day. 

Apollo  now  appeared  €n  cost  it  me  for  the  chase,  and  his  toggery 
certainly  rather  startled  me,  neither  did  my  appointments  seem  to 
give  him  less  surprise;  but  this  I  did  not  much  wonder  at,  as 
I  should  have  been  much  disappointed  had  not  my  pfrfect  equip- 
ment created  some  admiration  in  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
backwoodsmen. 

•  Yearn  pasc^  ih©  backwoodsmen  held  in  great  conterript  those  who  used  ihrtt 
and  kilkd  birdij  th«  rifle  uid  ball  bein^  tbtnr  weapon,  nnd  tle^r  ami  liear  their  game, 
Tbese  men  have  passed  away,  and  tiieir  descendnnis  are  &b  eager  bird  gunneri  a» 
any  Britiidier. 

f  A  wild  gratx,  whlchj  when  going  to  seed,  hai  a  muit  frugrant  o^mui. 
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]My  coat  was  of  the  latest  London  cut,  and,  to  suit  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  of  gauze  like  material,  lower  garraent  to  match,  shoes  of 
the  thinnest,  and  with  ray  superbly- finished  double  gun  siting  over 
my  arm,  I  felt  my  vast  superiority  over  the  poor  old  nigger,  who 
was  clad  in  a  thick  leather  skirt,  which  reached  to  his  thighs,  and 
was  there  met  by  an  enormous  pair  of  strong  boots;  he  was  ajined 
with  a  murderous-looking  Queen  Anne's  musket;  he  muttered  at 
starting  something  about  "  A  little  too  tin  for  de  swamp."  On 
the  way  I  endeavoured  to  draw  Apollo  into  conversation,  and  I  was 
soon  convinced  he  could  be  as  garrulous  as  the  rest  of  his  race. 

The  nigger  had,  it  appeared,  been  brought  up  by  the  father  of  his 
present  master,  one  Colonel  Obadiah  Faithful^  wbo^  in  his  opinioQ} 
was  the  model  of  a  hero, 

•'  Golly,  sar  !"  said  Apollo,  "  Colonel  Obadiah  was  a  great  man. 
You  know  the  Colonel,  sar?  Not  know  Colonel  Obadiah, — where 
'bout  you  come  from>  you  no  know  dat  great  soldar?  Why,  de 
Colonel  was  de  berry  moa  atrordinary  man  ob  de  day,  sar ;  im  great 
sporteraraan,  great  rider,  and  at  fittin',  Lord,  sar,  im  a  debll  to  fit! 
Why,  sar,  I  saw  de  Colonel  heat  a  hul  swarm  of  British  drft- 
gooners." 

*'  Ah  I  how  was  that^  Apollo  ?  "  _ 

"  Why^  dis  away,  sar.  You  see  dat  I  and  the  Colonel  libed  on 
de  banks  of  de  Potomac  riber,  dareaway  you  know,  massa,  down  by 
Washington.  Well,  sar,  we  had  heard  dat  de  Britishers  were  off  de 
cost  in  dere  big  ships,  and  dat  dey  sane  dat  they  would  land  and 
burn  Washington  city  ;  so  Colonel  Obadiah  and  de  rest  of  dc  ma* 
litia  genetrtls  dcy  had  a  mitiin,  and  it  was  put  to  wote  and  car* 
ried,  dat  de  Britishers  shouldent  be  no  how  allowed  to  come  ashore, 
not  no  how  ;  so  all  the  raulitia  was  camped  about  de  country,  and 
ready  to  bust  wid  tie  fittin  dat  was  in  dem.  Well,  sar,  one  morning 
berry  early  I  went  down  to  de  riber  to  fish,  ami  I  had  just  pullecJ 
up  one  d — d  big  cat-fish,  when  I  seed  a  htil  swarm  of  boats  a  mak- 
ing for  de  shore.  Oh,  said  I,  dare  you  is  at  last,  is  you,  you  tarnal 
warraints ;  so  I  ups  kiHuck,  and  offs  to  de  house,  and,  said  I,  *  Co- 
lonel, der  a  coming/  *  Is  dcy/  said  de  Colonel  ;  '  den,  Apollo,  by  de 
blessing  ob  'eaven  we  will  show  dem  glory/  Well,  sar,  our  missus 
was  in  a  most  awful  squ alteration,  certainly,  when  Colonel  Obadiah 
go  tlown  to  deriber  with  his  '  Washington  Forked  Lightning  Riftet,' 
and  our  missus  was  afeard  his  awful  r^ge  would  get  de  better  o( 
im,  and  he*d  oiaMseker  and  cut  to  pieces  all  de  poor  misguided 
Britislirrs,  Berry  soon  1  heard  a  most  tarnation  firing,  so  I  ups  on 
de  top  ob  do  house,  to  see  de  fun.  *0,  Golly-gosh,  missus/  said  I, 
'  tfiry  >c  agniing  pepper,  and  no  mistak  ;  the  Colonel  is  a  pounding 
ihtm  into  simaKh/  '  In  course  he  is/  said  missus;  '  Colonel  Oba- 
biah  was  always  a  great  warrior/  Well,  sar,  soon  ater  dis  I  seed  a 
home  «  coming,  and  I  k  no  wed  it  to  be  our  mare  **  Clear  Grit," 
and  lie  (/olonrl  on  her,  a  riding  like  mad  ;  den  1  seed  de  *  Forked 
lii^htninj;;*'  a  cutting  along,  and  de  red  coated  dragoon ers  a  perancing 
and  a  teranting  about,  and  now  and  den  one  of  dem  a  rolling  off*  his 
htW*e,  *  Ah,  (»o»«h/  said  I,  'ilon't  yon  wish  you  had  nebber  a  tiied 
l^ltin  with  our  t\>h>nol  Obadiah/  Well,  sar,  predenly  the  fire  wasent 
q^iti?  no  irong,  and  I  seed  de  Colonel  a  coming  on  "Clear  Grit/*  dat 
l^arVt  *^Vt  WiiH  a  going  like  a  streak,  and  behind  the  Colonel  was 
*U,v»it  «^«iMity  dragoourrs.     Lord,  sar,  how  beautiful  the  Colonel 
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I  nding ;  how  he  did  grind  m  de  spurs  &nd  lay  on  with  bis  sword. 
You  see*  raasiwi,  I  knowd  the  Colonel  (who  was  a  great  racer  tnan)i 
liter  he  had  beat  de  Britisherg,  was  a  habbing  a  race  wid  de  dra- 

E:r8,  so  I  hollared  to  missus  and  told  her  she  needent  be  no  more 
d  dat  de  Colonel  would  hurt  de  poor  critters  any  more,  but  he 
I  trying  it  on  at  a  quarter  spurt,  and  was  a  winning  like  no- 
Molly-gosh,  sar,  how  dat  Colonel  did  ride !  It  no  use  for 
de  dragoooers  to  race  agin  "Clear  Grit,"  She  waa  a  Wirginna 
bred  mare,  sar,  and  had  taken  de  track  from  all  de  best  critters 
in  dat  location^  and  so  de  darned  wannints  seemed  to  tink^  for  when 
dey  found  dey  could  not  catch  de  Colonel,  dey  began  a  fifing  at  de 
mare,  sar.,  Wam't  I  just  riled  :  so  I  hollared  out  to  de  dragooncriy 
mi  dey  went  past  de  house,  dat  firing  warn't  fair  play,  when  de 
spiteful  warmints  slaped  two  shota  right  at  my  head.  But  de  fiirder 
the  Colonel  went,  de  farder  de  dragooners  were  behind,  I  knowed 
It  wamt  no  uif;e  to  try  a  racing  or  a  fittiu  with  our  Colonel,  and  &o 
1  told  missus.  The  Colonel,  aar,  galloped  right  slap  up  to  de 
'Stmmp  and  Go  Roarers,'  and  dis  redgemen  seeing  de  drag6anen 
■  coming,  cleared  de  course  ;  on  went  de  Colonel  over  de  hilt  andoot 
tot  ught ;  and  dat 's  de  way  I  saw  de  Colonel  heat  the  Britisher*,  tar." 
I  WAS  rather  amused  at  the  old  nigger's  description  of  the  £r^* 
Itah  troops*  landing  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  conceit  with  wbkb  ht 
turned  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Obadiah  into  a  race. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  cedar  swamp,  and  having  loodeil*  I 
setit  forward  the  dogs,  but  Apollo  told  me  to  call  them  in,  "Iky 
critT'  ^-  Tx«i,|,^r  pind  woodcock  ;  leab  old  niggur  to  pind  tlie  bud." 

i  Ng  tiie  covert  I  soon  found  the   use  of  ApoIWi  tKck 

'^  '  .%ever«  in  all  my  experience,  had  I  seen  anytbiag  to  Mnl 

•^nrsa  of  this  thicket,  or  the  size   and   sharpnaw  flf  ife 

* Ij  gauze-llke  coat  was  soon  in  ribbons  ;  dij  ejm  ^m}^ 

ay  face  in  streams  of  blood  ;  this,  added  to  ffe  ^^^ 

'  •  at,  made  my  position  anything  btit^ 

itd  not  as  yet  seen  a  single  cock 

'-.d  ohtmU  peering  into  the  trees  in  a  ^m^ 
J  r  e!**  vmI  I  was  upon  tlie poiBl ^ i 


i^mt 
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njassa  !  look  under  dat  shumac  bush,  just  by  you  poot;  dare  and 
tandering  big  chap." 

Nearly  deprived  of  motion  by  fear,  I  saw  close  to  my  foot  th^ 
venomous  reptile, 

'*Let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place^  Apollo,"  said  I. 

"  What,  before  we  find  de  woodcock,  sar  ?  " 

"J> — n  the  woodcock  !"  said  I,  now  losing  all  patience,  and  de» 
termined,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  my  disagreeable  situation. 

Apollo  leu  the  way  sulkily,  and  I  followed,  walking  as  though  ij 
w^as  treading  on  red-hot  ploughshares,  expecting  each  moment  ta] 
have  a  black  snake  round  my  neck,  or  a  copper-head  on  my  leg- 
All  at  once  I  observed  Apollo  raise  hrs  gun;  slowl}'  and  with  great 
care  the  old  man  took  his  aim,  and  at  last  his  musket  poured 
forth  its  contents.  The  nigger  darted  forward  and  seized  his  prize, 
which,  with  a  mouth  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  he  proclaimed  to  be 
**  one  berry  pine  woodcock." 

"  IViMxfcock,  you  grinning  old  idiot;  that's  not  a  woodcock,  that'i 
a  wooii pecker  /  "  * 

"  Im  may  be  not  Britisher's  woodcock,"  said  Apollo,  putting  the 
bird  in  his  pocket,  and  looking  at  me  whh  the  utmost  contempt. 

It  was^  indeed,  a  woodpecker,  called  here  the  hio,  which  is  often 
eaten  by  the  country-people,  and  the  old  nigger  had  supposed  I  wm 
in  search  of  this  bird. 

We  soon  came  to  the  outside  of  the  covert,  when,  wearied,  torn, 
and  disgusted^  I  ea&t  myself  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  « 
friendly  beech,  and  as  Apollo  appeared  sulky  at  my  sneering  At  hia 
prowess,  I  dismissed  him,  aflcr  receiving  some  instructions  ta  to 
my  road  homeward.  After  resting  myself,  I  looked  about  me  and 
discovered  I  was  on  a  well-cultivated  grass  farm  ;  I  then  "  hted  '*  my 
dogs  forward,  and  commenced  beating  the  fields,  and  to  my  great 
delight  I  found  both  quail  and  woodcock  in  reality. 

The  fields  being  fresh  mown  there  was  no  lay  for  the  birds,  but 
to  my  a  all. •»  fact  ion  1  saw  that  the  quail  mostly  flew  to  a  piece  q£  long 
grass  in  the  centre  of  the  meadows  which   was  left  unmown.    1 
therefore  beat  all  round  this  and  drove  the  game  into  iu     Having^ 
accomplished  my  umlertaking,  I  entered  the  grass  which  was  thickl 
and  up  to  my  waist.     Quail  after  quail  arose,  and  as  often  fell  tomyf 
gun,  and  I  became  so  elated  with  my  success  that  all  thought  of  pain,  I 
fiiligue,   black  snake,  or  copper-head,  was  gone,  and  though  I  diclj 
now  and  then  hear  a   rustling  in   the  grass  which  made  me  start  I 
when  1  picked  up  a  shot  bird,  I  was  much  too  delighted  to  heed  such] 
trifles.      My    pockets    were   getting  heavy,  and  I  was  in  the  veryl 
centre  of  tlie  grass,  when  I  heard  a  shout  from  a  hill  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  looking  up»  I  saw  a  person  who  by  his  gestures  appeared 
to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 

Now  I  had  hitherto  always  found  it  to  be  the  best  practice^  when 
challenged  afar  off  by  enraged  farmers  or  their  servants  as  a  tres- 
passer, to  be  both  blind  and  deaf  until  the  persecutors  approach^ 
during  which  time  one  may  either  quietly  make  off,  or  feign  igno^i 
ranee  of  any  improper  intentions.     The  sport  at  this  time  waa  tooj 

*  Not  many  years  ago  tlie  CDuniry  people  of  the  Unlt«d  State*  wens  quit*  iKiM>«i 
iot  of  tlie  vtilue  of  a  wiMKlcock,  and  Vfjry  few  would  ««t  the  iiird.  Woodcodu  w«r«^ 

nirc4*f  but  since  the  country  has  become  w>  highly  cuItivatiHl.  thew  birds  hire  «|^  i 

''ffared  in  great  aumbers,  and  thousands  ore  wui  into  market  by  the  oountff  I 
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goodt  and  cost  too  much  labour,  to  be  easily  gfveti  up,  and  although 
1  heard  the  fellow  bellowing  at  the  top  of  hla  voice,  and  saw  him 
running  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  1  still  continued  shoot- 
ing.    At  last  he  was  near  enough  to  make  himself  heard. 

'*  Holloa  I  there,  you  twrnation  fool !  come  out  of  that  long  gr^isx  /" 
**  O  yes/' thought  I,  '*  seed-ground  very  likely,  but  hie  on,  good 
dogs,  we  may  get  a  brace  of  birds  before  his  short  legs  can  reach  us." 
**  Come  out  of  that  long  grass!'*  again  rang  in  my  ears, 
'* Not  till  I  can't  help  it,  my  lad,"  thinks  I;  '*hie  on  there,  we 
have  a  dozen  bevies  if  we  have  one  in  this  piece  of  stuff  yet/' 

'*  Oh  I  you  contancrtrous  varmint !     Come  out  of  that  hng  grass  !** 
The  enemy  'a  close  upon  us ;  one  shot  more,  and  then  to  close 
quarters. 

**  By  the  eternal  t  be  you  mad,  or  be  you  deaf?  "  cried  the  man, 
now  at  the  edge  of  the  grass,  and  in  an  agony  of  excitement:  "  dwe 
you  wish  to  be  a  dead  man?     Come  out  of  that  ioffg  grass,  1  say." 

His  last  words,  spoken  with  great  vehemence,  made  me  pause ; 
steel- traps  and  spring- guns  came  into  my  thoughts, 

•*  Come  out,  come  out,  of  that  /opig  grass,  or  by  the  et/irnal  you  are 
a  gone  sucker  ;  almighty  smash,  don't  you  know  that  is  ray  snake 
grass  ?  come  out,  you  tarn^Jtion  fool." 

'*  Snake  grass,"  said  I  in  a  low  tone,  raising  myself  on  tiptoe, 
and  standing  on  the  very  smallest  space  of  ground*  "Snake  grass^ 
sir;  what's  snake  grass?  " 

"Come  out,  I  say,  and  if  you  get  away  witliout  death  in  your  car- 
case, which,  by  the  immortal  pumkin,  I  rather  guess  you  never  will, 
I  'II  ted  you  what  snake  grass  is/* 

Trembling,  I  crept  out  of  the  grass,  and  approached  the  farmer, 
who  stood  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  head, 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  tell  on  darned  fools  that  go  on 
bird-hunts,  but  may  I  be  obsquatilated  ctcrnolyt  if  I  ever  thought 
a  feller  was  fool  enough  to  go  into  a  piece  of  Jar  say  snake  grass^ 
al\er  a  poor  miserable  quail/' 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  snake  grass  ?  " 
*'  Not  know  what  snake  grass  is  ?  Well,  1  might  have  seen  by 
your  out*ards  that  you  wern't  of  this  location.  But  don't  you  know 
these  here  clearings  are  chockful  of  all  kinds  of  varmint  snakes. 
When  we  mows  we  leave  a  piece  of  long  grass  for  the  tarnation  rep- 
tiles to  go  into,  and  when  the  grass  gets  dry,  you  see,  we  sets  fire 
to  it,  and  burns  all  the  venomous  varmints,  and  so  makes  kind  of  a 
clearance  of  the  snakes  every  year.  Lord  a  marry  1  when  I  seed 
you  in  my  long  grass — ^which  ought  to  be  choke-full  of  coppers — I 
thought  you  must  be  a  gone  sucker  ;  and  how  on  arih  you  eiicaped, 
is  beyond  all,  and  that  *a  a  fact/' 

I  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  leaned  upon  my  gun  for  support  Mv 
escape  had  been  miraculous.  Thanking  the  farmer  for  his  kintl- 
ness  in  warning  me  of  my  danger,  and  declining  his  invitation  to 
partake  of  refreshment  at  his  abode,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Colonel  Obadiah's, 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  whole  male  household  was  in  the 
fields  at  work  ;  I,  therefore,  left  my  thanks  for  the  Colonel,  and 
having  put  to  my  horse,  I  drove  off  towards  New  York,  contrasting 
all  I  bad  heard  and  read  of  the  **  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,"  with  the 
pleasures  of  my  first  day's  gunning  in  New  Jarsay. 
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I  MOST    now  tell  yau  a  little  about  the  Swedes  in  Funen. 
i^v  their  festive  reception  in  the  small  towns,  the   waving  Aagi^ 
nd  jojoiis  faces.       For  miles  around   in    the  country   crowds  of 
peaaants  stoMl  by  the  wayside,  old  and  young,  and  asked,  with 
tof^ging  expectalion,  *  Are  the  Swedes  now  coming  ?  *    And  on  their 
■rrivdl  tliey  were  recei%'ed  with  a  welcome  shaking  of  hand^.  witi 
flirwers,  and  with  food  and  drink.     They  were  hearty  men  and  we 
dfacipKned  aoldiers ;  and  their  morning  and  evening  devotion  w^ 
h%h^  aiecting,  «$  well  as  the  church  service  every  Sunday  und«l 
Ibe  open  CHiopj  of  heaven,  according  to  the  old  martial  custom  froa 
^m  dMe  of  6ti«tavus  Adolphus. 

IKviae  service  was  performed  on  Sundays  at  the  old  manor 
IbiMBe,  wberr  one  of  the  chief  commanders,  with  the  officers  and  i 
btfid  of  the  reifiiDent,  waa  quartered  ;  the  troops  marched  with  full 
mmmc  IrIo  the  Urge  square  court-yard,  and  ranged  themselves  here 
w^A  the  ofteeri  in  front,  when  they  sang  a  psalm  accompanied  by 
niiaie^  The  ctersrinan  now  stepped  forward  on  the  broad  steps 
IffliiHg  ftom  the  house,  the  high  stone  balustrades  of  which  wen  ~ 
e&wmm  wkh  a  Urge  carpet.  I  remember  the  last  Sundaji 
Ylvidtty  ;  domg  the  service  the  weather  waa  stormy  ;  the  clergy 
ke  abeill  the  «ngel  oi*  peace  that  descended  like  the  miti.^ 
i  of  the  AlmurhtT,  and  as  he  said  it,  the  sun  accidentalifl 
broke  fbfth  and  illfiBiined  the  shining  helmets  and  devout  face«  m 
the  wmrror  boeti 

Yet  the  mcamog  and  evening  devotion  on  the  open  high  roaJt 
Wis  the  moA  eolemn  ;  here  the  different  companies  stood  in  ranks, « 
•tthetdinaie  eficer  raid  a  short  prayer,  and  then  they  all  commenc 

«nf  their  |Malms>  vithoot  music,  after  which  a  deep  'God  #ao 
%yf  *  ionaded  throughout  the  whole  ranks.  I  saw  many  a 
our  eU  pceiwmtt  ttand  by  the  ditch,  and  behind  the  hedge,  witI 
Mdfd  hendt:  they  too  attended  divine  service  in  silence.  AC\6 
the  etml  delly  exercise*  the  Swedish  soldier  went  with  his  host  an 
Mttiled  hioi  faithfully  in  his  Ubour  in  the  fields,  harvesting  tUi 
rich  product  of  the  year.  There  was  life,  bustle,  happy  facei| 
end  good  filing.  At  the  manor-hooie,  where  the  band  of  th 
refHment  Uy,  they  played  every  afternoon  until  sunset;  the  loi^ 
uVnues  of  the  garden  were  filled  with  people  from  the  surroundind 

rut.  fto  that  it  waa  every  day  like  a  festival.  The  Swedish  vjaliol 
»iHiiukd  until  late  in  the  evening  in  the  servants*  hall,  and  tho  dance 
went  mrrrily  on  to  the  general  amusement.     The  Funen  pca'iant  and 
the  Swedish  soldier  smm  understood  each  other's  language  ;  it 
ft  pleasure  to  see  how  the  heart *s  feelings  came  mutually  forth,  hof 
every  one  giive  with  a  good  will  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 

Thr  re««pf'Ct.  the  friendship,  and  the  good  understand  in  j:^  whieli 
)  rxisted  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  * 

i  -cr  members  of  the  community  in  the 

timti**,  havr,  by   the    stay   of  the  Swedish  army  in  Funen, 
tutut  amottgHt  thousands  of  the  people  themselves.     What  i 
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Punen  peasant  and  common  man  know,  or  what  did  the  Swede 

know  how  near  we  neighbours  stood  to  each  other  in  language, 
loiod,  and  heart?  The  Dane  will  not  for/^et  the  noble  Swede;  we 
have  heard  and  felt  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 

The  Swedes  departed  from  Denmark ;  but  in  tlie  peasant's 
cottage,  in  the  parsonage,  as  in  the  manor-house,  there  was  many  an 
eye  in  tears  on  taking  leave  ;  at  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  under 
the  waving  flag  of  the  north,  many  a  mutual  visit  was  spoken  of  and 
determined  for  the  coming  time  of  peace.  The  nations  in  the  north 
have  learned  to  understand,  value,  and  love  one  annthcr ;  and  during 
this  summer  these  feehngs  have  been  strengthened  and  multiplied  ; 
this  result  will  long  be  spoken  of  under  Norway's  lofty  pines,  and 
nnder  Sweden's  fragrant  birches.  May  this  spirit  of  concord  and 
love  hover  over  all  lands  !     ' 
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That  wonderful  year  of  184B,  from  which  we  have  just  emerged, 
kept,  like  a  good  story-teller,  the  greatest  of  its  wonders  for  the  lasL 
The  golden  land,  the  theme  of  so  many  songs,  the  dreuni  of  so  many 
visionaries,  is  revealed  I  The  shade  of  Rahigh  is  avenged,  the  truth 
of  the  old  Indians  vindicated,  and  a  region  teeming  with  gold  i^  dis- 
covered, surpassing  all  the  wihle&t  fictions  that  were  ever  founded 
on  tradition.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  travels  through  Central  America, 
speaks  of  a  belief  current  amongst  the  Indians  of  that  land,  that 
there  exists  among  them — embosomed  in  deep  woods,  surrounded 
by  almost  inaccessible  mountains — a  mysterious  city  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  vast  proportions,  hermited  from  the  rest  of  earth.  So 
jealous  arc  its  unsocial  citizens  of  their  individuality  or  their  w^calth, 
that  they  put  to  death  every  stranger,  that  they  keep  their  rocks 
underground,  and  cut  the  tongues  out  of  all  their  donkeys  in  order 
to  prevent  their  existence  being  betrayed,  or  even  crowed  or  brayed 
about  We  are  almost  led  to  believe  in  this  strange  story  ;  the 
Indians  are  not  an  imaginative  people,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all 
written  history,  remain  very  faithful  to  tradition.  On  such  evi. 
dence  as  this  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro,  travelled,  conquered, 
slaughtered,  in  search  of  the  golden  fields  that  now  lie  open  to 
the  world.  On  such  evidence  as  this»  the  honour,  the  reputation, 
and  the  life  of  the  illu^^trious  Baleigh  were  sacrifjced.  Now  are 
explained  the  almost  fabulous  reports  of  Mexican  magnificence; 
and  we  ourselves  may  see  the  day  when  our  own  culinary  imple- 
ments may  be  made  of  the  once  most  precious  metal.  From  its  ex- 
quisite ductility,  tenacity,  and  strength,  gold  appears  peculiarly  well 
calculated  for  suspension  bridges,  and  we  can  imagine  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Avon  or  the  Menai,  spanner  I  with  a  glittering  path* 
way,  suspended  by  bright,  aerial  chains  of  eternal  strength  and  du- 
rability, as  delicate  as  beautiful. 

Seriously,  if  the  report  of  Colonel  Mason  be  true*  there  appears  to 
he  no  limit   to   the   golden  harvest   now  gathering  by  sackful s  in 
j  California,     If  that  report  be  not  exaggerated  beyond  all  official  \>re- 
|cedent,gold  is  at  once  dethroned  from  its  pTc»emmeti\c;e  &n\Qt\^<9X^^ 
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■  bong  tlie  bat  stmidarcl  of  wealili, 
Alifrfj  ve  bmve  seen  6ve  guineas' 
of  0old  (an  — ce  wad  m  tttlf)  giren  for  a  box  of  seidlita 
"  '  mU  for  §rc  pence;  twentj  pounds  given  for  a 
rf"  biiMfcit^,  aa^  Cwdfe  for  a  knife.  In  addition  to  these  signi- 
;  rtjitblieaj  vc  bcve  bend  Cltai  eotm  tracts  of  a  wide  connCry 
ir  in  foil  bearing  of  a  ploitilal  bart^st,  baa  been  abandoned  I 
Tbe  oaltrvatan^  bind,  ploaghman,  and  proprieta 
I  vidi  ibcir  impleacnia  and  boraes  to  tbe  auriferod 
tbe  real  wvahb  nf  Batons  m  search  of  its  mc 
Yet  tbe  oumnoB  eoiigrallon  h  only  jti 
:  or  five  tiw «— m1  gold-gatberers  are  scattered  over" 
m  exact  af  umntkMj  akaoct  at  lar]ge  at  Irdand  ;  for  the  present  work- 
ing togdber  amieablj,  boocftlj,  and  in  good- u  ill  towards  one 
anotber.  It  does  not,  bowavcr,  require  a  prophet  to  foretell  that 
ibis  atate  of  tbnigp  Ctfmot  laii  kxig:  nerer  can  a  Golden  Age  be  en- 
jjtjwd  upon  a  folden  aaiL  Ifaanton  is  no  god  of  peace.  It  seems  a 
Ycrj  doobtlul  yeition  wbetber  this  di<corerj  will  add  to  the  pro 
noi^  or  tbe  bsppincsi  of  AnieHca.  Her  apparent  riches  will 
doubt  be  cnomKMislj  increased,  if  she  can  contrive  to  tarn  all  this 
goblen  ore  into  golden  coin,  and  stamp  her  **  stripes  and  stars"  upon 
ne  OaUforaian  tpoiL  Bat  bar  real  ^mlth,  her  labour^  her  indostrj, 
ber  eeonomical  Mbita  mast  saffer  proportionately. 

_  It  beeoQies  a  nioce  seriooi  sobject  for  reflection  as  to  how  this  new 
discovery  will  aflect  ourselves  To  us.  no  doubt,  the  splendid  evil 
will  come,  hot  in  a  mitigated  form.  Kank  gold  will  come  filtered, 
and  ennobled  through  the  medium  of  commerce,  and  the  great  i 
will  be  gradoai.  Still,  the  great  change  must  come,  and  the  i 
position  of  debtor  and  creditor  will  be  materially  affected.  OnC 
giiine  and  imaginative  American  asserts  that  their  lies  sufficient  go 
on  the  surface  of  California  to  payoff'the  National  Debt  of  England 
the  greatest  magnitude  of  amount  yet  known.  Whether  it  would  be| 
mode  of  payment  satisfactory  to  the  fundholders  is  another  questia 
In  the  country  we  speak  of,  the  Indians  already  are  glad  to  sell  ] 
for  its  v«  eight  in  diver  coin,  and  among  the  various  usurpatii 
our  time,  we  may  see  stiver  assume  precedence  over  its  yellow  I 
nay,  cowries  themselves  may  come  into  circulation  amongst  mf 
vendors  and  '*  tatoes-all-hot ! "  men. 

There  are  grave  questions  for  political  economists  and  financial  re- 
formers now  to  speculate  upon,  concerning  this  matter.  One  thiuf 
seems  certain,  that  England,  as  she  contains  more  of  money's  worth 
than  any  other  country,  has  less  to  fear  from  the  threatened  glut  of 
gold.  Her  iron  and  her  eoals^  her  railways,  docks,  factories  ;  abova 
all,  her  native  industry  and  energies  are  sources  of  real  wealth  that 
can  never  be  radically  affected ;  they  may  temporarily  languish^  b<«t 
can  never  fail. 

To  the  philosopher,  the  political  economist,  the  geologist,  however, 
this  golden  land  becomes  of  as  deep  interest  as  to  the  miser, 
sudden  revelation  has  taken  the  world  so  much  by  surprise  that  ev 
our  wide- grasping  literature  fails  to  supply  our  demand  for  infoi 
tjon  on  the  subject.     We,  therefore,  very   cordially  hail  a  faitlil 
and  unpretending,  but  most  interesting  little  book  by  Mr.  Brii 
**  What  he  8aw  in  California"  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  f 
knaw. 
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SCHILLER  AND  HIS  CONTEIMPOR ARIES.* 


BY     CHARLSS     W»ITEHSAD« 


WITH     A     PORTRAIT, 

CHEiSToru  Fried  RICH  Von  Schiller  was  born  in  Marbacliy  a 
amall  town  in  Wiirtemberg^  on  the  lOih  of  November,  1739.  His 
father  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  had  seen  service 
in  the  Netherlands  during  the  War  of  Soccession.  On  his  return  to 
Wlirtemberg,  Ire  abandoned  his  profession,  and  the  duke  gave  him  a 
commission  of  ensign  and  adjutant.  Eventually,  having  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  employed  by  hi*  prince  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Ludwigsburg  and  the  Solitude. 

From  Moser,  pastor  and  schoolmaster  in  the  village  of  Lorch, 
Schiller  received  his  earliest  instruction,  and  it  would  seem  that 
whilst  he  was  with  this  person  he  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  clerical  profession.  However  this  may  be,  he  studied  at 
Ludwigsburg  with  tfiis  view,  and  for  four  years  underwent  the  annual 
examination  at  Stuttgard,  to  which  aspirants  to  the  chyrch  are  sub- 
jected. 

But  hh  father*s  patron,  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  having  founded 
\  a  free-school  at  Stuttgard,  pressed  him  to  permit  his  son  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  advantages.  He  knew  not  well  how  to  refuse  the  offer, 
and  accordingly,  young  Schiller,  in  1773,  was  enrolled  in  the  Stutt- 
gard  school,  as  a  student  of  the  law.  Here,  however,  a  military  sys- 
tem of  drilling  had  been  established,  which  was  carried  out  during 
hours  of  recreation,  —  a  circumstance  which,  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve, disgusted  Schiller.  Neither  had  he  any  strong  inclination 
towards  law,  the  study  of  whicli,  after  two  years,  he  abandoned, 
passing  to  that  of  medicine,  which  was  scarcely  more  to  his 
mind.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  are  told  that  he  had  begun  to 
devote  his  secret  hours  to  Plutarch,  Shakspearc,  Klopstock,  Lessing, 
Herder  and  (loethe.  Of  the  "  Gotz  von  Berhchingen  '*  of  the  last 
poet— a  wild  but  vigorous  picture  of  rude  times  and  manners — he  had 
become  an  ardent  admirer;  and  to  the  influence  exercised  upon  him 
by  this  performance  do  we  ascribe  the  composition  of  **  The  Robbers," 
which  he  wrote  in  his  nineteenth  yean  The  publication  of  this 
tragedy  created  an  extraordinary  sensation.  The  character  of  Karl 
%'on  Moor  is  well  calculated  to  excite  pity,  but  it  excites  terror  too,  and 
his  feelings  and  his  fate  are  not  such  as  to  induce  any  one  in  his  senses 
to  seek  a  realization  of  them  in  his  own  person.  The  stories  that  a 
young  nobleman,  and  that  some  students  of  Leipzig  betook  ihemselvea 
to  the  forests  to  commence  opera! ion&.as  banditti  are  false. 

The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was  doubtless  a  very  correct  man,  and 
one  who  had  a  due  respect  for  the  world's  opinion,  and  that  world 
liad  decided  that  the  play  of  **  The  Hobbers'*  was  injurious  to  mo- 
rality. Previous  to  its  publication,  Schiller  had  been  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  regiment  Auge,  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army,  which  pro- 

^^k  •  Correjipflndence  of  Sthillcr  with  Konier,  comprising  Sketches  and  AuecdatrB  of 
^H  Ooft^the,  the  Sddi'gfls,  Wiikiid,  &c«  Tranislateti  bv  Leoourd  Sim^^on.  T^iwXft'^. 
^M    184{). 
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id  the  Duke  of  Sale 
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1^  increicd  the  ha|i|Miie«s  of 

if  this  period.     He  received 

two  of  which  Here  of  Ttn: 

hj  a  letter  IB  which  the  stmn^'trs 

ihetr  admiralioii  of  his 

Theoe  inaiifiers  were 

Theodore  Kamer,  the 

never  rose  to  emin^ioe^ 

i  of  ao  ooioeBt  engrsf  er  of  Leipzig — 

oC  wao  about  to  be  mairied 


iwdy  rtipopdtd  9m  tidt  BppeaJ,  and  a  eorrespotideiioo 
Umwrnm  him  aad  Kiiracr,  whieh  was  continued  till  th4 
death  of  the  poet,  and  which  ia  eeriandjr  aa  iateresttng  a  collection  i 
letten^  lor  rcaiaai  wfaich  we  ahall  giwe  preeentljr,  as  ever  was  published 

At  the  presstng  bricatioii  of  his  Leipaig  Irieods,  he  \efi  Mannheta 
for  that  city,  where,  howerer,  be  did  not  long  remain.     Kamer  havin 
settled  at  Dresden,  he  took  up  hia  residence  at  his  house,  and  com^ 
picted  ''  Don  Carlos,**  which  was  published  in  178G.     *'  I  was  born  a 

et,  and  I  shall  die  a  poet,"  sajs  Schiller,  in  one  of  hin  letteri  to 
Liimer.  *'  Don  Carlos  *'  was  the  first  play  that  made  his  title  to  thst 
name  unquestioned.  Several  of  his  beautiful  lyrical  poems  were 
written  about  this  time;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  began  his  **  Geist* 
rrseher  **  (Tlie  Ghost-seer),  a  romance  which  want  of  money  indue 
him  to  attempt,  but  which  bean  evident  marks  ofgeuius* 
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However,  lie  conceived  a  distaste  of  tliis  class  of  writing,  and  pro- 
doced  his  **  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands/"  and  the  6rst 
volume  of  a  **  History  of  the  most  Remarkable  Conspiracies  and  Re- 
volutions in  the  Middle  and  Later  Ages,*'  which  appeared  in  1787. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  first  visited  Weimar,  wliere  he  was  intro* 
duced  to>  and  soon  became  intimate  with,  Herder  and  Weiland,  His 
intimacy  with  Goethe  began  later^  that  poet  being  tlien  in  Italy,  aod 
avoiding  him  in  his  return,  for  reasons  he  afterwards  offered  in  print, 
but  did  not  sufficiently  explain.  Nevertheless,  the  friendship  of 
these  two  great  men  at  length  became  close  and  tasting,  and  we  bc^ 
lieve  on  both  sides  sincere* 

A  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the  Professorship  of  History  at 
Jena,  Goethe  recommended  Schiller  to  Amalie,  Regent  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  chair,  which  was  ofTered  to  him; 
and  he  went  to  Jena  in  1789,  In  the  February  of  the  following  year 
he  married  the  Frauiein  Lengefeld,  an  accomplished  and  most  ami- 
able woman,  of  whom  he  speaks,  in  his  letters  to  Korner,  in  terms  of 
the  most  devoted  affection. 

Occupied  with  history  as  his  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
composition  of  a  **  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  which  is  by  far 
his  best  production  in  that  department  of  literature,  and  which  waa 
published  in  1791*  But  his  healthy  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
good,  and  which  no  doubt  he  bad  injured  by  close  study  and 
unremitting  labour,  now  began  to  fail,  A  disorder  in  the  chest, 
which,  although  many  times  overcome,  never  entirely  left  him,  and 
killed  him  at  last,  would  not  permit  him  to  deliver  his  lectures,  and 
compelled  him  to  suspend  his  historical  studies.  At  this  juncture, 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg  of  Denmark,  and  Count  Scldm- 
melman,  conferred  on  Inni  a  pensioi>  of  a  thousand  crowns  for  three 
years,  that  he  might  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  literary  labour, 
and  have  time  lo  recruit  his  strength— *  a  noble  act,  and  worthy  to  be 
recoTdcd  in  honour  of  the  worthy  and  generous  Danes,  and  of  the 
virtuous  and  affiicted  poet. 

Before  he  had  well  recovered,  Schiller  turned  his  attention  to  a 
new  channel  of  speculation,  which  was  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to 
prevent  his  recovery — the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  he 
produced  many  treatises  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views,  A  great 
poet  was  Fried  rich  Schiller,  and  a  great  dramatist;  but  how  much 
greater  as  both,  had  he  not  thought  himself  a  great  metaphysical 
philosopher  I 

The  Xenien — a  collection  of  epigrams,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Goethe — a  sort  of  German  Dunciud — is  the  most  noticeable  work  upon 
which  he  was  employed  between  his  Kantian  speculation  and  the 
production  of  his  greatest  work-=Walieiistein — which  appeared  in 
1797.  This  magnificent  performance  was  translated  into  English  by 
Coleridge,  in  a  manner  beyond  all  praise. 

Having  removed  to  Weimar,  he  shared  with  Goethe  the  task  of 
superintending  the  theatre,  and  in  1800  produced  his  fine  play^ 
*•  Mary  Stuart."  In  1801  "The  Maid  of  Orleans  "  was  published; 
in  180^  his  **  Bride  of  Messina;'*  and  early  in  the  following  year 
"  William  Tell,"  a  play  only  second  to  the  **  Walleusteln." 

It  was  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  had  been  lo  witness  the 
performance  of  **  William  Tell,*'  that  he  experienced  a  viqWv^v  liWsjtcV 
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of  his  former  complaint;  but  it  abated,  and  he  resumed  bis  laboQi 
He  was  eogaged  upon  a  play  founded  on  the  attempted  imposture 
Dinutri  of  Russia,  two  act*  of  whicli  he  had  trni^hed,  and  had  sketched' 
the  plot  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  when  the  cold  spring  of  1605  brought 
back  his  complaintp,  whicli  was  no  louger  to  be  subdued.  He  sank 
under  it,  and  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  May  1805,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age>  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

The  lives  of  literary  men  of  genius  rarely  contain  many  eventi 
in  them  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  those  eventii 
commonly  bear  a  certain  similarity ;  but  they  are  perused  w  ilh 
avidity,  as  records,  however  incomplete,  of  those  who  have  ennobled 
our  feeUogs,  quickened  our  understandings,  and  brightened  our  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  and  the  true*  But  we  want  to  know-  more 
about  them.  We  have  the  immortal  part  of  them  in  their  writings^ 
it  is  true ;  but  who  is  to  form  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  an  author 
from  his  writings  ?  Let  one  man  remember  only  the  comic  character! 
of  Sbakspeare,  and  another  forget  all  but  Othello^  Macbeth,  and  Lear, 
and  then  let  them  compare  their  ideas  of  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  mind  and  manners  of  the  dramatist.  Now,  if  his  confidential 
letters  had  been  preserved  to  us,  we  should  have  been  able  to  gletn 
a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  his  idiosyncracy.  Gray  was  not 
the  greatest  of  poets,  neither  was  Cowper;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  are  they  as  poets  when  we  have  read  their  letters. 

But  what  makes  Schiller's  correspondence  with  Korner  so  singularly 
attractive  is,  that  the  two  men  were  bound  together  by  ties  of 
the  strongest  and  purest  friendsship,  so  that  Schiller  pours  out  to  the 
other  every  feeling  of  his  heart  and  every  thought  of  his  mind,  not 
only  without  reserve,  but  witli  a  yearning  desire  for  sympathy  and' 
encouragement.  Nor  is  Karner  incapable  o(  understanding  and  fully 
appreciating  every  sentiment  of  Schiller's  soul,  and  every  opec&tioQ 
of  his  noble  intellect.  Perhaps  his  affection  for  his  iViend — which  was 
as  sincere  and  cordial  as  man  ever  felt  fur  man — quickened  his 
perceptions  by  heightening  the  necessity  he  felt  of  knowing  what  wai 
passing  in  the  breast  and  brain  of  the  poet;  but  his  tetters.  At 
eifusions  of  the  heart,  are  fully  equal  to  Schiller's;  while  the  twaj 
together  form  as  beautiful  and  affecting  a  picture  of  human  frien  * 
ship  as  was  ever  presented  to  the  world. 
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Wmek  fir*t  tlty  glance,  bo  bright  uad 
kindf 

Met  mine,  witli  )ovt*-iiJMpiring  ray, 
What  hl'ins  around  my  pJitliway  twined  1 

I  never  wm  mora  bJythc  and  ^y. 
We  have  known  honn  of  sadness^  lave, 
But  many  more  of  gladness,  love  ; 
Mny  thotte  which  to  us  yet  remain, 
Be  full  of  joy  and  free  horn  paiu  I 

Stern  care  had  chained  the  vng^rant  amilcj 
And  »orrow  i]iread  her  darkest  lutrht, 

Opf»re*ied  with  souUcouiiuiijing  ttii?, 
1  iurned  to  thee  and  all  was  light. 


I  ble««  tliat  merry  heart  of  thine. 
Which  hade  my  awn  it4  load  resign » 
And  drove  old  care  to  rcftlmi  mSmr, 
And  stayed  the  rage  of  aofTOifli  w»r. 

But  now,  the  lord  of  that  fond  hMtft, 
I  will  not  deem  that  grtef  can  •ImJ» 
*Tw]xt  two,  whom  life  nor  deatJi  caui 
part, 
We  dial  I  no  more  of  torrow  feel ! 
We  have  known  houn  of  sadiMMi,  lovfv 
But  ntany  ntore  of  gladness  love; 
J^Iay  tluwi*  w  hkh  to  ut  y*l  remain, 
lie  tall  uf  joy  and  free  Iroui  pitUi  t 

W.  Law  G^ye. 


**1VIy  reLellimis  bchflviour  to  Lticile*»  governesses,  proiluceil  iiptm 
my  parents*  mind  a  most  unfortuniite  impression  of  my  disposition, 
and  my  subsequent  conduct  with  one  of  my  playfellows  decided  tlieni 
in  forming  a  still  \vor*e  opinion  of  me.  My  uncle^  M.  tie  Chateau- 
briand, resided  at  Saint  Malo,  as  well  as  his  brother;  like  him,  he  had 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Pierre  and  Armand,  my  two  cousins,  were 
my  companions  for  a  short  time ;  but  Pierre  soon  became  page  to  tlie 
Queen*  and  Armand  was  sent  to  college,  being  destined  for  the  church. 
When  the  pages  were  discharged,  Pierre  went  into  the  navy,  and  was 
afterwards  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  Armand  remained  many 
years  at  college,  and  served,  with  the  mo2>t  nntlinching  courage,  during 
the  emigration.  He  made  at  least  twenty  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
Bretagne  in  a  small  sloop,  and  at  length  died  in  the  King's  cau^e  upon 
tlie  plain  of  Grenelle,  on  Good  Friday  1810. 

"After  the  departure  of  my  cousins,  I  endeavoured,  by  forming  a 
new  acquaintance,  to  compensate  myself  for  tlie  loss  of  their  society. 
The  second  floor  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  lived  was  inhabited  by  a 
gentleman  called  GesriL  He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His 
boy  was  treated  very  differently  to  me.  He  was  a  thoroughly  spoilt 
child :  everything  he  did  and  said  was  charming ;  he  delighted  in 
£ghting,  and  in  fomenting  quarrels,  and  of  these  he  would  always 
constitute  himself  the  judge.  Then  he  would  play  all  sorts  of  tricks 
upon  the  nurses,  who  were  sent  lo  walk  out  with  their  little  charges. 
He  was  considered  the  most  mischievous  boy  in  tlie  place,  and  many 
of  his  misdemeanours  were  converted  into  grave  faults.  The  fatlier 
winked  at  the  various  complaints  which  were  made  against  him,  and 
still  continued  to  indulge  all  his  whims.  Ge^iril  became  my  most 
intimate  friend,  and  soon  obtained  a  surprising  influence  over  my 
character.     Under  this  judicious  preceptor  1  nuide  considerable  pro- 

fress,  though  in  disposition  we  did  not  at  all  resemble  each  other, 
preferred  quiet  am  ua  em  cuts,  and  never  wished  to  quarrel  with  any 
one.  Gesrih  on  the  contrary>  enjoyed  noisy  pleasnres,  and  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  he  was  creating  some  disturbance.  He 
delighted  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult.  If  a  boy  in  the  street  spoke 
to  me,  he  would  exclaim  :  *  What  I  will  you  allow  it?'  I  immediately 
felt  that  my  honour  was  compromised,  and  proceeded  to  thrash  the 
impertinent  fellow  ;  my  friend  would  stand  by  and  applaud  my  spirit, 
but  would  never  offer  to  render  me  any  assistance.  This  propensity  of 
Gesril,  to  drive  others  into  a  quarrel  while  he  remained  a  qniet 
spectator,  seemed  to  indicate  an  ungenerous  disposition ;  yet»  in  after 
life,  on  a  smaller  scene  of  action,  he  almost  surpassed  the  heroism  of 
Begulus — he  wanted  only  Rome  and  Titus  Livy  to  make  up  the  sum 
©f  his  glory.  He  became  an  olBcer  in  the  navy,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
Ht  Quiberon.  The  English  continued  to  (ire  cannon  upon  the  repub- 
licans,  after   the    action   was    over.      Gesril  tbrew  himself  into  the 

•  In  the  preceding  pan  of  iliese  Memoirs,  which  appeared  in  the  Jmwum^  wmv^t 
l^l  thifl  M«g3u&ine^  page  1Q^  line  17,  the  reader  is  ?e<\uciteA  \o  wiXi*\\XMA»  wwi*  ^«»Tt 
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sesj  and  swam  towarda  tlie  alii  pa,  called  Ufwn  I  lie  English  to  cease 
tiring,  and  announced  to  them  the  misfortune  and  capiLuliition  of  the 
emi^^rantsi*  They  wished  to  save  hini,  and  threw  out  a  cord  to  hinij 
entreating  him  to  come  on  board.  *  I  am  prifjoner  upon  parole !'  he 
tihouted  from  the  midist  of  the  waves,  and  immediately  swam  back  to 
land*  He  was  &hot  with  Sombreuil  and  his  companions.  Ge«ril  wa« 
my  first  friend.  Equally  misunderstfiod  in  childhood^  we  instinctively 
drew  towards  each  other,  as  if  we  were  conscious  that  we  should  be 
both  dilferently  estimated  in  after  life.  Two  adventures  put  an  end 
to  thk  early  part  of  my  history,  and  produced  a  complete  change  in 
the  plan  of  uiy  education.  We  were  once  walking  on  the  shore,  near 
the  Porte  Saint  Thomas^  along  the  Sillon ;  where  large  stakes  were  driven 
into  the  sand,  to  protect  the  walla  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea-  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  these  stakes,  in  order  thtt 
we  miglit  watch  t!ie  waves  rushing  between  them.  The  places  were 
taken  as  usual ;  several  little  girls  were  there,  hi^sidea  boys,  I  wat 
seated  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  had  only  a  pretty  little  niiaid  in  front  of 
me,  Hervine  Mugon,  who  altirnately  laughed  and  cried  with  fear  or 
joy*  Gesril  was  perched  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  bank ;  the 
wave  itpproached,  and  as  it  was  very  windy,  the  nurses  cried,  *  Come 
down,  young  ladies  I  come  doivii,  young  gentlemen  I*  Gesril  waited 
for  a  huge  billow ;  when  it  dashed  between  the  stakes  he  pushed  the 
child  nearest  him,  causing  it  to  tumble  against  the  next,  till  at  length 
tijey  ail  fell  one  after  the  other,  like  a  pack  of  cards;  although  none 
of  them  were  thrown  over,  for  they  supported  each  other.  But  the 
poor  little  girl  who  was  seated  near  the  edge,  and  against  whom  I  was 
preei[Utatedj  fell  over,  and  was  instantly  carried  away  by  the  tide. 
Then  the  nurses  screamed  and  scolded,  drew  their  clothes  around  them 
and  ptiddled  into  the  water,  after  bestowing  smart  blows  upon  their 
respective  cliurges.  Hervhie  was  rescued,  hut  she  declared  that  it  was 
Francois  who  had  pushed  her  over ;  the  nurses  darted  upon  me. 
I  escaped  from  them,  and  tmdc  rufuge  in  a  cellar  of  our  hotel,  but  the 
female  army  continued  to  pursue  me.  Fortunately  my  father  and 
molher  were  not  at  home,  and  La  Villeneuve  gallantly  aefended  the 
entrance  to  my  place  of  shelter,  and  drove  back  the  enemy.  The 
real  author  of  the  mischief,  Gesril,  at  length  came  to  my  assistance. 
He  went  into  his  own  house,  and  with  his  sisters'  help,  threw  out  of 
the  window  jugs  full  of  water  ajjd  roasted  apples  upon  the  assail  an  ti» 
The  siege  lasted  till  night,  when  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire; 
hut  the  news  soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Chateaubriand  was  considert^d,  at  nine  years  old,  to  be  a  perfect 
monster — a  remnant  of  tliose  pirates  vvhom  Saint  Aaron  was  supp^Rsed 
to  have  expelled  from  his  rock.  The  following  adventure  quite 
decided  my  parents  in  pursuing  an<>ther  course  towards  me,     - 

**  I  often  went  with  Gesril  to  Saint  Strvan,  one  of  the  suburb*  of 
aSaint  iVIulo,  and  only  sepamted  from  it  by  the  Merchants'  Wharf. 
*' In  going  to  this  place  we  were  obliged  to  pass  over  little  strejimi 
of  water  upon  narrow  bridges  of  stones,  which  the  tide  frequently 
washed  away.  The  servants  who  accompanied  us  remained  some  dis- 
tance behind  us.  We  soon  )>erceived  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  thene 
bridges  two  cabin-boys  coming  towards  us.  Gesril  exclaimed, '  1  woo- 
der  if  those  fellows  intend  to  let  us  pass ; '  and  then  shouted  lil  the 
lo[t  of  his  voice,  '  Into  the  water,  ducks,  in  an  instant  V  The  cabin* 
boys  did   uot  appear  to  understand  this   raiileryi  and  gradually  ap* 
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proached  us*  Gesril  drew  back ;  we  placed  onrselires  at  the  end  of 
tiie  bridge,  and  Uiok  up  a  boudful  uf  pebbles  aud  threw  at  their  heads. 
They  ttpratig  upon  us  and  obliged  ujs  to  abandan  our  posit  ion  >  for  they 
armed  tliem selves  with  large  stones  and  drove  us  back  to  our  reserve- 
guards,— namely^  to  our  servants.  I  did  nut  receive  a  blow  in  the  eye 
like  Horatius^  but  a  stone  struck  my  left  eiir  so  violently,  that  it  waa 
almost  separated  from  my  head^  and  half  hung  down  upon  my  shoulder* 
I  did  n«it  think  so  much  of  the  pain  I  endured,  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  should  be  received  on  my  return  home*  When  my  friend 
happened  to  get  a  black-eye  or  torn  coat,  he  was  pitied,  coaxed^  luid 
caresaed,  and  re-clothed  ;  in  a  similar  case  I  was  well  punished.  The 
blow  which  1  had  received  was  really  dangerous,  but  still  La  France 
could  not  persuade  me  to  go  in  doors^  for  I  dreaded  to  see  my  parents. 
I  oooceuled  myself  in  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  with  Gesril,  who 
bound  up  my  bead  with  a  napkin.  This  napkin  brought  other  ideas 
into  bis  mind;  it  reminded  him  of  a  mitre:  he  transfonned  me  into  a 
priest,  and  made  me  sin^;  high- mass  with  his  sisters  till  supper-time. 
The  pontiff  was  then  obliged  to  go  down  Btairs.  I  felt  my  heart  beat : 
at  lh«  aight  of  my  disordered  countenance  my  mother  uttered  a  shriek, 
but  my  father  did  not  say  a  word.  La  France  told  my  pitiful  story» 
maJting  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  me^  still  I  did  not  escape  chastisement : 
mj  wounded  ear  was  dressed^  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Chateau* 
bnaod  resolved  to  separate  me  from  Gesril  as  soon  as  possible- 

«« J  luive  given  this  slight  sketch  of  my  childhood,  because  I  believe  it 
pmciiBcd  a  material  influence  over  my  character.  Whether  the  severe 
nature  of  my  education  was  good  in  principle  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert ; 
bat  the  treatment  I  received  from  my  parents  was  not  intentionally 
dengoed  by  them,  but  arose  naturally  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
dMfMieilion.  But  from  whatever  cause  it  originated,  it  produced  a 
decided  effect  upon  my  future  opinions,  and  made  me  often  appear 
diflereut  from  other  men ;  still  more  certain  is  it,  that  mv  mind  became 
in  consequence  slightly  tinctured  with  melancholy.  This  seemed  to 
grow  with  me,  perhaps  because  in  childhood,  generally  so  free  from 
c»re  and  so  full  of  glee,  I  had  been  repulsed  and  treated  with  harsh- 
nnmt      I  did  not,  however,  conceive  any  dislike  to  my  parents  in  cunse- 

Suenee  of  their  severity  tuwards  me  ;  on  the  coutritry,  in  after  years, 
learned  to  respect  them  for  it.  When  my  father  died,  my  comrades 
In  the  Navarre  regiment  witnessed  my  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss.  To 
my  mother  I  owe  the  consolation  of  my  life ;  for  she  it  was  who  in* 
•uUad  into  my  mind  the  tir^t  principles  of  religion.  Possibly  my  intel- 
l«CMifll  faculties  might  have  been  farther  developed  by  earlier  cultiva- 
lioot  yet  I  am  almoist  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  solitude  in  which  I 
was  educated  was  more  suited  to  my  tiatural  disposition*  The  fact  is, 
tbat  no  system  of  education  in  itself  is  preferable  to  another  system, 
I}o  children  of  the  present  day  feel  greater  love  to  their  parents  because 
lliej  do  not  fear  them — beoiuse  they  are  treated  with  greater  famili- 
arilr^  Gesril  was  spuiled  in  the  same  house  in  which  I  was  cunti- 
anally  reproved ;  we  were  both  in  reality  good  fellows,  and  affec- 
timaie  and  dutiful  sons.  Some  particular  things  which  you  think  are 
tojufioBS  to  your  child  will  frequently  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his 
tHlffOtl ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  thing  which  you  imagine  will 
be  natf^  to  him  may  have  the  precise  effect  of  smothering  these  talents* 
Ood  orders  all  things  aright ;  providence  guides  us  wherever  it  des- 
timm  na  to  perform  a  part  on  this  world's  stage. 
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*'My  mother  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  might  receive  a  cldssica) 
education*  *A  sailor *s  life/ she  observed,  *  would  not  perhaps,  aflar 
all,  Knit  my  tatite/  At  any  rale,  it  njipeared  desirable  to  her  that  I 
shituld  be  titled  for  following  another  path  if  I  preferred  it,  Ifer  piety 
induced  her  to  hope  that  I  might  like  to  enter  the  church*  She 
proposed^  therefore,  thai  I  should  be  sent  to  a  college  where  I  should 
he  instructed  in  matbeumtic^,  drnwiugj  the  English  language,  and  ia 
military  science  ;  she  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  Greek  njid  Latin  for  fear 
of  startling  uiy  father^  but  she  re^iolved  that  I  f^huuld  learn  these  Itin- 

fuages  at  first  secretly,  and  openly  when  I  had  made  some  progresj*. 
ly  father  agreed  to  her  proposition*  and  accordingly  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  college  of  Do].  The  preference  \v&&  gireii 
to  this  town  because  it  wha  situated  on  the  road  between  Saint  iMalo 
and  CoDiboiirg.  In  the  course  of  the  very  severe  winter  which  pre* 
ceded  my  departure  from  home  the  hotel  in  which  we  lived  took  fire, 
and  1  WHS  rescued  from  the  dames  by  my  eldest  sister.  JVL  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  at  hia  chateau^  and  requested  his  wife  to  join  him 
there.  We  were  to  go  to  hira  in  the  spring.  Spring  in  Bretagne  is 
more  balmy  than  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  commences  three  weeks 
earlier,  '1  he  Hve  birds  which  announce  its  approach,  the  swallow,  the 
loriot,  the  cuckoo^  the  quail,  and  the  nightingale  make  their  appear* 
ance,  with  the  soft  winds  whicli  harbour  in  the  gulfs  of  the  Armorican 
peninsula.  The  earth  is  soon  covered  with  daisies,  punsies,  jonquils, 
narcissuses,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  and  anemones,  like  the  deserted 
spaces  which  surround  Saint  Jean-de-Latran  tvnd  Saint-Croix  de  Jem- 
salem  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  glades  begin  to  be  streaked  with  tall 
and  elegant  ferns.  The  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  violet  grow  thick  It 
along  the  hedgeSp  These  are  interspersed  with  the  white^thorn  ancl 
the  honeysuckle.  Everything  swarms  with  trees  and  birds:  at  each 
step  children  are  attracted  by  a  nest  or  a  cluster  of  bees.  In  sonie 
sheltered  spots  the  myrtle  and  tlie  rose- laurel  grow  in  the  open  air  as 
in  Greece:  every  apple- tree,  ivith  its  rich  pink  blossoms,  looks  like  a 
large  bouquet  for  a  village  bride. 

**  Even  to  this  day  the  country  retains  some  of  the  chief  features  of 
its  origin ;  it  is  broken  up  into  woody  dells,  and  looks  at  a  distance 
like  one  continual  forest,  reminding  you  forcibly  of  England.  Theii 
there  are  narrow  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  small  rivers,  but  not 
navigable:  these  valleys  are  divided  by  large  moors  and  knots  of  old 
timber,  entwined  with  holly.  Along  the  cua^t  there  is  a  succession  of 
light-bouses,  watch-towers,  Roman  remains,  ruins  of  castles  of  the 
liliddle  Age,  and  steeples  in  the  style  of  the  rtmtuxance :  the  sea 
borders  the  whole.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  Bretagne,  calls  it,  '  Thepe- 
ninsuhi,  which  is  spcctatrix  of  the  ocean.'  One  of  the  most  glorious 
spectacles  in  Bretagne,  is  the  rising  of  the  moon  over  the  earth,  and 
her  setting  over  the  sea.  God  has  constituted  her  queen  of  the  deep  ; 
she  has  her  clouds,  her  vapours,  her  beanis,  and  casts  her  shadows 
like  the  sun  ;  but  she  does  not,  like  the  sun,  retire  alone ;  she  \%  at- 
tended by  a  host  of  htars.  As  she  descends  beneath  the  clouds,  upon 
my  native  shore,  her  solemn  silence  seems  to  increase,  and  she  C4>m* 
municales  it  to  the  sea.  Presently  she  falls  below  the  horizon,  only 
half  of  Iier  silver  and  beauteous  front  being  visible  to  the  eye  ;  this  la 
soon  cnidted  in  sleep,  and  she  gradually  sinks,  till  she  is  completelf 
buried  in  the  soft  rippling  waves. 

**  The  stars,  her  traiu-ia*arers,  seem  to  pause  a  moment  ere  ibey 
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join  their  queen*  and  sparkle  ainids^t  the  waters,  a  light  breeze 
iprings  up  as  soon  ss  the  moon  is  set,  and  sweeps  away  the  image  of 
the  eonstellatious»  just  as  torches  are  extinguished  after  a  solemnity. 

*'  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  my  sisters*  to  Comhourg. 
Accordingly,  we  set  out  the  first  fortnight  in  May.  We  left  St. 
Halo  at  sunrise ;  my  mother^  my  four  sisters,  and  myself,  travelled 
together  in  a  huge  old-fashioned  berlio,  mth  double-gilt  panels, 
steps  outside,  and  purple  tassels  at  the  four  corners  of  the  imperial. 
We  were  drawn  by  eigbt  horses,  harnessed,  like  the  mules  in  Spain, 
\rith  bells  to  their  necks  and  bridles,  and  cloths  and  fringes  of  ditfe- 
rent  metals.  While  my  mother  highed,  my  sisters  chattered,  without 
giving  themselves  time  to  breathe ;  I  stared  with  both  my  eyes,  and 
listened  n^th  both  my  ears;  I  was  astonished  at  all  I  bebeld.  Mine 
was  OS  tha  tin»t  step  of  a  wandering  Jew,  who  was  never  afterwards 
tti  retx»8e. 

"  We  stopped  to  rest  our  horses  at  a  fishing  village  upon  the  coast  of 
Cancale  ;  afterwards  we  crossed  the  marshes  to  the  unbealthy  village 
of  Dul,  passed  the  door  of  the  college  whither  I  was  shortly  to  re- 
litni,  and  then  plunged  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  four 
trdiuus  hours  we  saw  only  furze  bushes,  un ploughed  fields,  and  mise- 
rahle  ^^tunted  shoots  of  black  corn  ;  coal-heavers  leading  rows  of 
.  with  drooping  and  entangled  manes  ;  peasants,  with 
sed  in  loo^e  coats  of  goat-skin,  driving  lean  oxen,  en- 
o  II  with  noisy  shouts,  while  they  themselves  walked   at 

111  i.^h's  tail,   like   toiling    Fauns.     At  length  we  came  in 

„  j".    .:  .1  V  u  ey,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  and  not  far  from  a  pond,  we 
1    the  spire  of  a  village  church;  and  the  towt^rs  of  a  feudal 
ide  their  u[»pearaQce  amidst  a  belt  of  trees  tinged  with  the 
•  I'ltniLJ  Hun- 

i>f  the  hill  we  forded  a  stream  ;  in  half  an  hour  we 
_  irul  tliH  rirrjri'*'-    ^ajte^d   tlown  an  avenue  of  elm- 

r  t  >rmed  an  arch  over  our 

it    !  -""^^mher  the  exquisite 

I  t_\  ijcious  shade  ;  after 
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disposition,  and  he  received  us  very  kindly.     We  went  up  the  step 
and  entered    a   ve^stibule    havjug  an    arched   ceiling  with    projecting 
mouldings.     After  we  left  the  vestibule,  we  came  into  a  small  iniie 
court. 

"  At  length  we  reached  that  part  of  the  building  which  fiiced  tlie 
aouth   find  the  pond,  and  which  united  the  two  small  towers.     The 
ckMeatt  louked  exuctly  like  a  four-wheeled  chariot ;  on  the  same  Hmir 
we  found  ourselves  in  an   apartment  which  was  formerly  called  salle 
des  gardes;  there  was  a  window  at  each  extremity,  and  two  at  th^ 
side.     To  enlarge  thet^e  windows  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  exc 
vate  the  walls  four  or  five  feet  deep;  two  corridors  issued  frum  the  oute 
angles  of  the  apartment,  and  led  to  the  little  towers.     In  one  of  the^ 
towers  was  a  winding  stair-case,  which  connected  the  salle  des  gardes 
with  the  upper-story.     That  portion  of  the  building  within  t\i^ J'aqadt 
of  the  high  and  the  large  tower  looking  to  the  norlh,  and  on  the  aide 
of  the  cour  verte^  contained  a  kind  of  square  dormitory,  which 
very  dark,  and  was  used  as  a  kitchen  ;  in  addition  to  this,  were  the  ve 
bule,  the  Hight  of  stops,  and  a  chapel,  the  salon  des  archives^  or  des  at 
moiries,  or  des  otseaujCj  or  des  cheva Iters ^  so  called  because  the  ceihna 
was  decorated  with  coloured  escutcheons,  and  paintings  of  birds.     Tbj 
enbrasnres  of  the  narrow  and  trefuiled  windows  were  so  deep  that  the 
formed  complete   rooms,  and   were  enclosed   by  a  bench  of  granite 
Add  to  the  apartments  which  I  have  already  desicribed,  secret  stair 
and  passages,  donjons,  and  a  labyrinth  of  covered  and  open  galleries  ifl 
different  parts  of  the  building,  besides  subterranean  vaults,  the  ramifi«4 
cations  of  which  were  unknown,  and  everywhere  obscurity,  and  a  pr 
found  and  marble  stillness,  and  you  will  then  have  a  complete  idea  < 
the  chateau  of  Coinbourg. 

**  Supper,  which   was  served  in  the  salle  des  gardes,  where  I  «t«^ 
without  constraint,  ended  the  first  hap|>y  day  of  my  life.     True  happi 
ness  costs  little!  if  it  is  dearly  bought  it  is  not  genuine.     As  so*m  i 
I  was  awake  the   next  morning  I   went  to  look  at  the  grounds 
the  chateau^  the  flight  of  steps  faced  the  north-west*     When  seated  ' 
the  top  of  these  steps,  you  saw  before  you  the  cour  verte ;  beyond  th 
coMT,  a  kitchen-garden,  situated  between  two  forests  of  trees*    The  oo 
on  right  of  the  avenue  by  which  we  entered  was  called  the  pelii  maxli 
the  other,  on  the  left,  the  grande  mail;  these  last  consisted  of  uu' 
beech,  sycamore,  willow  and  chestnut  trees.     Madame  de  Sevignf,  i 
her  time,  extols  thi^se  venerable  shades  ;  since  that  period  four  hun 
dred  years  had  increased  their  beauty.     On  the  opposite  side^  towards 
the  south  and  east,  the  country  presented  a  very  di^Ferent  landscape  to 
the  eye;  from  the  windows  of  tlie  grand  salle  you  beheld  the  houiies 
of  Combourg,  a  pond,  the  bank  of  this  pond,  over  which  the  high»ro*' 
from  Rennes  passed,  a  water-mill,  a  meadow,  dotted  with  cows,  an 
separated  from  the  pond  by  the  bank.     Along  the  borders  of  thin  mc« 
dow  stretched  a   little  hamlet,   in   the  gift  of  a  priory,   which  wu 
founded  iu  1149|  by  Rivallon,  8eigneur  de  Combourg,  where  n  l 
ment  of  him  in  knight's  armour  might  be  seen.     The  ground      _ 
rise  gradually  from  the  pond  till  it  formed  a  complete  amphitheatre  i 
trees,  through  which  peeped  at  intervals,  village-spires,  and  the  i 
towers  of  country-seats-     Wouid  an  artist  be  able  to  make  a  skt 
the  chdleau  after  the  minute  description  I  have  given  of  it  ?     II 
not ;  and  yet  it  lives  so  diistinctly  in  m?  memory  that  I  see  it 
uiy  eyes.  Such  are  the  impotoucy  of  words  aud  the  force  of  recoUe 
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*  My  first  stay  at  Combnurg  wan  of  sliort  duration*  I  was  tltere 
scHTcelj  more  than  a  fortnight,  when  the  Abb«  Porclier,  head-master 
"  the  college  of  Dol,  cume  to  fetch  me.  I  was  placed  in  his  cliarge, 
tmd.  in  spite  of  my  tears^  I  was  obliged  to  return  with  him.  I  wait  not 
Buite  a  stranger  at  Do),  for  my  father  was  canon  in  right  of  being  the 
Descendant  and  representative  of  the  house  of  Ouillanme  de  Chateau- 
ibnand.  Sire  de  Beanfort,  who  founded  in  1529  the  first  stall  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral.  The  Archbishop  of  Dnl  was  M-  de  Herce,  a 
friend  of  my  family  and  a  prelate;  he  was  shot  with  his  brother,  the 
Abbe  de  Herce^  at  Quiberon  in  the  Champ  du  Martyre.  As  soon  as  I 
[•rrired  at  the  college  I  was  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  the 
Abbe  Leprince,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  geometry.  His  countenance 
WW  striking  and  handsome,  and  he  was  very  clever  and  posseRsed  great 
tajite  for  the  arts,  and  considerable  ^kill  in  painting  portraits.  He  took 
the  trouble  upon  himself  of  teaching  me  my  Bezuut,  The  Abbe  Egault 
became  my  Latin  master.  I  studied  the  mathematics  in  my  room^ 
tnd  Latin  in  the  common  hall. 

It  re<|uired  some  time  to  accustom  an  urchin  like  myself  to  the  re- 

Itraint  of  a  college*  and  it  was  long  befure  I  couM  isubmit  to  regulate 

my  movements  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.     I  had  not  those  rt  ady  friends 

whom  fortune  always  brings  about  its  possessor,   for  what  was  to  be 

[  ^ned  from  a  poor  youth  like  me,  who  had  not  even  'a  weekly  alk^v- 

rince  of  pocket-money?     I  hated  to  be  patronized,  so  that  I  did  not 

Lleek  the  protection  of  those  who  exerted  the  most  influence  among 

[the  boys.     I  never  attempted  to  take  the  lead  in  any  game,  norwi^uld 

7  sulfer  myself  to  be  led^  for  I  was  not  suited  to  play  tbe  tyrant  or  the 

'are. 

**  I  became  very  soon,  however^  a  centre  of  riunion^  and  I  afterwards 

exercised  the  same  influence  in  my  regiment:  tliongh  I  was  only  plain 

■Q|>-lieutenant,  all  the  old  officers  npent  their  evenings  with  me>  and 

"erred  my  room  to  the  caj^,     I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  account 

sr   tb»v   except  that  perhaps  it  might  result  from  my  readiness  in 

"^titenng  into  the  pursuits  of  others  and  in  adopting  their  habits.     I 

Itked  bunting  and  racing  as  much  as  reading  and  writing.     It  is  still 

eqnolly  indiiferent  to  me  whether  I  chatter  about  the  most  ordinary 

thing*  or  discuss  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.   I  care  very  little 

Ux  biimour ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  repugnant  to  me,  though  I  do  not  know 

it   I   am  particularly  dulJ  in  comprehending  it.     Few  faults  offend 

except  self-sufficiency  and  idle  jesting,  and  these  I  can  with  diffi- 

I  ttilty  restrain  myself  from  resenting*     1  always  find  that  others  are 

inperior   to  me  in   some  things,  and  if  by  chance  I  discover  thut  I 

ponseu  an  advantage  which  they  have  not,  I  feel  myself  almobt  euibar- 

mated. 

"Those  qualities  of  my  mind  which  had  been  allowed  to  slumber 

during  the  early  years  of  my  childhood  were  roused  into  activity  at 

colliege.     3Iy  quickness  in  learning  was  remarkable,  and  my  memory 

really  extraordinary.    I  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  nmthe- 

mutic*,    and  surprised  the  Abbe    Le prince   by   my  clearness   of  in- 

e   in    this   study.      I   shewed,  besidesj  a   decided    taste   for 

4  languages.     I  longed  impatiently  for  the  hour  of  my  Latin 

I      <  i  -,  OS  a  sort  of  relaxation  from  mathematics*     My  Latin  phrases 

'        iirularly  transformed  themselves  into  pentameters^  so  that  the 

A\^-  *  bestowed  upon  me  the  niime  of  EMgiatjttet  which  appeU 

Ltii  Vied  to  be  given  me  by  my  school-fellows." 
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What  I  saw  in  California  in   1846  and  1847-     By  Edwin  Bryant,  late 
Alcalde  of  St,  Francisco.     Benl!e/s  Cabinet  Library. 

We  should  Iw  paxzled  to  find  a  more  attractive  title  for  a  new  hix>k  at  the  pn 
sent  moment,     Kveryliody  wjints  to  know  whnt  i*  to  be  sieen  in  Califomio ; 
everybody  may  he  safdy  referrtfd  to  tiiis  sensible  and  practical  volume  far  the  { 
Ecation  of  his  curiij&ity,  _ 

Mr,  Bryant  is  an  American.     In  common  with  thousands  of  hit  conntrymeiiv  lh#  ^ 
wah  induccKl,  fiome  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  tindcrtake  the  land  expedition  acroai 
the  Uocky  Mountains  to  the  shore*  of  the  Pacific;  and,  unlike  most  other  emi- 
grants in  that  direction,  he  accuroplished  the  mute  without  a  solitary  aocident,  Al| 
things  considered,  and  intimate  as  we  are  with  the  di»a»ter»  wliich  have  ifiraria"_ 
marked  the  truck  of  American  emigration  in  Oref^jn  und  California,  we  caimot  help! 
thinking  that,  interesting  an  Mr.  Bryant's  book  is  in  other  resp^^cts,  thin  it  the  i 
remiirkable  fact   it   contains.     Even  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  the  joun}e|^| 
scarcely  affecteil  J^lr,  Brviint^s  fonuniite  party.     At  first  they  had  loiiie  dti$cult]rl 
with  the  cattle,  Tphith,  in  »pite  of  all  their  precautions,  would  stray  away ;  but  tlie 
bad  hardly  any  trouble  in  recovering  the  stragglers,  atid  lost  none  of  them, 
oourse  they  were  exposed  to  the  usual  hardships  of  people  who  travel  with  wa^^n 
and  sleep  in  the  open  air  ;  but  all  in  a  mitigated  degree.    They  now  and  then  suifered  ' 
undi^r  the  annoyances  of  excessive  h^l  and  great  thirMt,  hut  were  seJdom  ex|jim«Ml 
to  the  mi»ery  of  want  of  water  ;  they  met  loose  parties  of  Indians,  but  non^  td 
them  were  hostile;  there  was  a  little  illneti  In  the  cDinp  occasionally,  hut  it  never 
retarded  their  progress;  and  they  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  arriving  at  the  cod 
of  their  journey  in  high  health  and  spirits,  without  having  incumfd  a  single  Ims 
except  that  of  a  poor  animal,  which,  m  Mr.  Bryant  diaructensticaily  expresses  it, 
**  gave  out  from  fatigue,  and  was  left  on  the  road,'* 

This  renders  I\Ir.  Bryant's  journal  singularly  clicerful^     You  may  almost  fane 
that  you  are  reading  an  account  of  a  passage  throtigh  a  charming  cTuntry,  natufi 
ly  fertile  and  picturesque^  and  slightly  populated  by  scattered  pastoral  rac««'     V'r 
will  not  often  be  reminded  that  crowds  of  human  beings  have  endured  incrrdih 
toils  and  privations  along  this  very  track  ;  that  there  are  tribes  of  howling  i 
clo^  upon  you  on  all  i^ide^j  ready  to  take  advantage  of  your  isolation  ^    that  I 
are  fevers,  and  agues,  and  cramps,  and  rheumatisms,  lurking  in  the  dreary  swatnpe  ' 
which  you  are  compelled  to  cross,  or  to  pitch  your  awnlngt  in  ;  that  if  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  death  from  disease,  there  is  a  considerable  chance  that  yon 
will  fall  under  the  arrow  or  the  tomahawk,  and  almost  a  certainty,  should  fm. 
reach  your  destination  alive,  that  you  will  l)e  broken  down  by  fatigue,  and  fv!ni4i- 
in  cotiMtltutiun.     lilr.  Bryant  is  a  happy  exception.     He  survived  all  his  perils. 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  them.    But,  well  aware  of  the  singularity  of  his  suoceaa,  t 
relates  some  instances  of  miserable  failures,  whicJi  shew  the  reverse  of  tlie  pictui#| 
in  colours  so  revolting  as  to  detract  materially  from  the  temptations  held  out  by  1 
own  experience.     In  his  case,  the  whole  party  arrived  safely  and  soundly  in  Call, 
fornia;  to  other  cases,  of  which  he  gives  us  harrowing  dt'tails,  the  wretched  emi* 
grants,  wandering,  without  fiKtd, in  the  dismal  recesses  of  the  mountani«.  an/l  cK  inir 
off  from  day  to  day  of  actual  starvation,  were  reduced  to  such  cit 
few  who  lived  ottt  to  the  laU  were  sustained  by  feeding  on  the  dr  l 
companions.  The  particulars  of  this  nature  which  Mr.  Bryant  ha*^ 
to  us  to  tie  too  horrible  for  belief  t  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  oi 
bis  inform&niM  have  exaggerated  the  facts.     Be  tlits  as  it  miiy,  tl)«'  npute  u*  \  an- 
fomia  by  the  Roiky  Mountains  is  beset  with  such  bazardu  »»  to  mnke  any  rational 
man  he^situte  before  he  ventures  upon  it ;  a  eonsideration  of  little  moment,  perhat« 
in  America,  where  individual  life  la  by  no  meant  prised  bo  highly,  or  preserved  i 
carefully,  na  in  England, 

Mr,  iVy ant's  party  left  Louisville  on  the  IHth  of  April,  lfi4G,  and  arrived  it  In 
do|>enderireT  Missouri,  the  siartiug-point,  *m  the  1st  of  May.     On  the  5th  of  ^P«l 
U!ml>rr  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  (where  the  gold-mines  were  Utely 
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dfftpovered)  in  Upyn^r  California.     The  whole   distance  from  IndepCTiHence  to  llie 
valley  is  estimated  ait  2091  miles,  occupying  three  months  in  the  performance. 

The  party  with  whom  Mr,  Bryant  *tftrted  c^Whistecl  of  nearly  three  hundred 
persons,  inchuling  women  and  cliildrcn  ;  hut,  Bndiiig  this  made  of  travelling  slow 
and  tedious,  he  &nd  eight  other  genilecnen  ««panited  from  the  camp  at  Port  X^a- 
ramie,  oiid  excliAnging  iheir  wagf^ons  and  mcen  for  Mexican  miilea,  of  whose  ex- 
train-dioary  endurance  he  speaks  in  the  highest  termt,  they  proceeded  at  an  accele- 
rated rate  for  the  reiuninder  of  the  journey.  In  thiJi  way  they  followed  the  trail 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  lives  hundred  miles,  when  tl^ey  resolved  to  try  a  new  route 
to  the  south  of  the  Salt  Lake,  by  which  they  expected  to  sluirteu  the  journey  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundretl  miles.  In  this  expedition  they  were  en- 
tirely tiucce&»ful|  hut  it  was  not  accoropli^^hed  without:  great  faci^^ue  and  suffering. 
In  one  day  they  perfonned  seventy-five  miles  ;  a  feat»  we  helieve,  unparalleled  in 
these  re^ons.  This  line,  however,  ia  quite  impracticahle  for  large  emigraut 
parties, 

Mr*  Bryant  record  n  the  incidents  of  the  journey  minutely.,  and  always  with  a  view 
-.So  practical  results.  He  is  too  ohaervant  a  traveller  not  to  seize  upon  the  points  most 
ravailahle  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  futvire  emigrants,  and  hi»jnurual  ac. 
[  cordingly  pr^ents  luch  an  nccumte  view  of  vicdssitudes  and  adventures  on  the  road^ 
as  tn  become  a  complete  handbook  to  this  savage  tour*  It  i«  as  go<id  in  its  way  as  the 
^  best  of  Murray's,  The  intelligence  is  undoubtedly  of  rather  a  different  complexion. 
Instead  oftheluxurinns  and  extravagant  acc^immodations  of  the  Drei  Kunige  on  the 
t  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  Belle  Vue  at  Bni5sel;i,  we  have  a  dark  ntxik  under  the 
I  locks,  or  the  grassy  terrace  of  a  lake,  where  we  set  up  for  the  night,  and  ctMjk  our 
jAwn  suppers.  There  are  no  attendant //a rfonjr,  with  snow-white  napkins  under  their 
Inarms,  tripping  up  behind  our  chairs  to  change  our  plates  with  perplexing  rapidity; 
[Jiere  every  man  is  his  own  (/ar^im^  and  miitit  get  his  rations  as  he  can  and  where  he 
lean,  and  l>e  grateful  if  the  want  of  attendance  he  not  supplied  by  a  descent  of  naked 
1  Indians,  prepared  with  m(?st  wolfish  appetites  not  only  for  his  supper  hut  himself. 
[  The  route  taken  by  Mr,  Bryant  is  hy  no  nieans  settle^l.  Single  men  travelling 
I  by  mules,  with  light  stores  and  baggage,  will  find  their  advantage  in  shortening  the 
I  «>ute  by  the  Salt  Ltike,  but  waggons  and  oxen  can  never  uike  that  line.  The  emi- 
l^nint  who  risks  the  trackless  desert  will  often  find  Islmself  brought  to  a  dead  stop, 
land  muft  go  forward  hy  the  aid  of  such  gticss  work  as  his  experience  and  sagacity 
^may  suggest.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  example  of  others  who  have  taken  the  same 
Ifouteis  of  incakulahle  value  ;  and  Mr.  Bryant^s  acC'Ount  of  false  movt»s,  of  steps  re- 
I  traced^  of  ground  lost,  and  new  paths  and  escapes  discovered,  cannot  be  estimated  toct 
I  bighly  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  cari^f  of  this  wild  regiim.  For  the  indifTerent 
reader  who  investigates  such  matters  at  his  leisure,  and  explores  the  world  in  his 
I  easy  chair,  the  narrative  possesses  the  excitemtents  of  a  romance. 

An  interesting  practice  prevails  amongst  the  emigrant  companit*  on  the  trail, 
by  which  they  are  sometimes  enabled  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  poat'Office  commnnica. 
tion  with  each  i»ther.     Whatever  information  they  wish  to  transmit  to  others  fol- 
lowing on   ihe  same  track,  is  written  on  hufliilo  skulls,  or  on  strips  of  smooth 
planks,  or  in  a  letter  which  is  inserted  in  a  split  on  the  top  of  a  stake  driven  into 
'  the  ground  close  to  the  trail.     The  intelligence  received   in  this  way  is  devoured 
'  with  as  much  eagerness  as  an  English  newspaper  by  John  Bull^  after  he  has  been 
I  mme  months  out  of  the  wnintry  without  hearing  the  echo  of  his  vernacular,  or 
iceing  its  familiar  characters. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  along  this  diversified  line  of  country  i« 
the  desolate  plain  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  which   the  party  reached   on  the  3rd 
J  August,     Mr,  Bryant's  picture  of  the  out-stretched  valley  is  perfectly  startling. 
.  ile  rises  from  his  hivouac  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning  to  survey  tfiis  strange 
[sight.     The  moon  is  large  and  as  red  as  a  hall  of  fire^  and  its  hermtiful  light  ii 
litruggUng  down  through  a  curtain  of  vapour  that   hiings  over  a  high  ridge  of 
Cmountains  to  the  west.    This  ridge,  stretching  far  to  the  north  and  souths  is  com- 
I  posed  of  dark  rugged  peaks,  exhibiting  misshapen  outlines,  or  towering  upwards  in 
.a  variety  of  architectural  forms,  representing  domes,  spires,  and  turreted  fortifica- 
tions.    The  American  imagination  cannot  make  much  of  such  forms,  the  charm 
of  which  depends  upon  poetical    and   traditional   associations  ;    and   that  which 
struck  Mr.  Bryant  more  forcibly  than   the  castled  crags,  and  which  muat  be  ad- 
mitted to  iie  more  grand  and  imposing,  was  the  vast  extent  and  solt^mn  stillness  of 
the  scene,  lying  in  a  tranre  under  the  red  light,    "*  Our  encampment."  he  tells  um, 
*'  was  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  the  valley  lay  spread  out  Bt  our  feet,  il* 
luminated  suiBdently  by  the  red  glare  of  the  moon,  and  tlie  more  pallid  odul^fi^tte 
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of  the  Btars,  to  display  imperfectly  lu  broken  and  frightful  barrenacw^ 
solemn  desi)Iati«in.  No  life,  except  in  tbo  little  ouAis  occupied  by  oof  csmp, 
dampened  by  the  nhiggi.Hh  itream,  eidiited  ai  far  as  the  eye  could  peneirate  ow^ 
tiiounuin  and  plain.  There  was  no  voice  of  animal,  no  hum  of  tntect,  ditta 
the  tomb-like  solemnity.  All  waA  ttilence  an<l  death.  The  atmoftphere^  chill  i 
frosty^  seemed  to  s^Tn^iathize  with  thi«  sepulchral  stitlneu.  No  wailing  or  i 
pering  jioiind»  sighed  throug:h  the  chaams  of  the  moniitaios^  or  over  the  gulfy  4 
waterlesa  ravines  of  the  valley.  Like  the  otber  elements  sustaiuing  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  the  windn  aeemed  staf^rmnt  aod  paralysed  by  the  anirertal  dcftl^ 
around.**  The  style  haa  a  smack  of  the  New  World,  but  the  picture  ii  viiid  and 
evidently  faithful. 

Tbe  lir$t  point  reached  in  California  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacnifx}ent%  »*m1 
from  thence  Mr.  Bryant  crossed  the  country  to  San  Fraudsco.  a  distance  of  dOO 
miles  farther  on,  Avkhin  ^ve  mile.^  of  the  Pacific.  The  position  of  this  onintry  on 
the  map  may  be  thus  descrilMsd  :  It  lies  south  of  Oregon,  and  north  of  I^iower  Cali- 
fiirnia,  with  the  Rocky  Mountaini  to  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  west.  lu 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  7^0  miles,  and  from  east  Co  west.,  about  GOO  or 
UOO  ;  only  that  small  portion  of  the  whole  which  rune  idoug  the  border  of  the  icft 
being  fertile  or  inhabitable.  The  rest  is  barren,  consisting  of  impractica 
tains,  barren  valleys,  and  arid  »ands.  Towards  the  c\me  of  1840,  thia 
paiiaed  by  right  of  arms  under  the  possession  of  the  Uuited  States.  Wh 
Bryant  was  at  a  supper  party  at  San  Frandsooi  he  could  hardly  persuade 
but  that  he  was  still  in  New  V^ork.  The  faces  around  the  table  recalled  {rnnilk 
memones ;  song,  sentiment,  story,  were  all  American  ;  and  every  Americwi  who 
was  present  considered  himself  trading  on  hts  own  soil.  Not  very  long  aftervafds 
Wr.  Bryant  liad  further  reasons  for  considering  himself  at  home,  when  one  morn- 
ing he  was  waited  upon  by  some  people  in  aulbority,  who  re<]ucsted  him  to  a<!cept 
the  olhce  of  alailde,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  district. 

It  seems  very  clear  from  our  alcalde's  incidental  descjriptions,  that  A  lettler  Ul 
California  ought  to  speak  Spanish  fluently,  and  ite  well  ac(|(ia]nted  with  Blexioan 
habits  and  iustitutioiis.  California  may  change  hands,  hut  it  cannot  ao  eadly 
change  usages.  Wherever  1^1  r,  Bryant  went,  the  stamp  of  the  mixed  Spaniah  and 
Mexican  customs  w»s  apparent  in  town  and  randio.  The  agricultural  settiec  00*^ 
also  make  up  his  mind  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  htistile  Indians,  wlu>lhttl« 
Iwnefi ted  just  enough  from  their  contuet  with  civili%atioti,  to  enable  them  to  eoim- 
mit  plonder  adroitly.  Horses  and  cattle  are  constantly  stolen,  and  the  unlbftn- 
nate  colonistt  can  never  establish  himself  in  security  until  after  he  has  Uterailj 
fought  his  way  into  a  fortiiication.  All  these  points  are  of  grave  consideradoa  to 
emigrants* 

Its  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  G rapes  if* 
grown  in  great  profusion^  and  the  countr}'  boasts,  accordingly,  of  its  own  wineDSfuul 
brandies.  r^Ir.  Bryant  does  not  seem  to  be  very  critical  in  such  matter*,  and  we 
tuspect  that  the  Californitin  vineyards  will  buifer  in  comparison  with  those  of  Bar* 
gundy  or  Bordeaux.  Wheat  is  said  w  he  produced  and  reproduced  in  almost  incredi* 
ble  quantities,  without  irrigation  ;  and  Ijeef  is  not  only  tine,  but  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance. But  the  enjoymentis  of  the  table  form  a  trifling  item  in  the  Caiifoftiiaa 
theory  of  pleasure.  Like  his  ancestor,  the  Mexican,  the  great  delight  of  the  CaU<^ 
forniau  is  to  he  on  hors^diack.  He  has  the  moat  perfect  saddlei  and  the  longoitapear 
in  the  world  ;  he  loves  Bnery  of  appearance,  like  tite  Indian,  whose  bkiod  ia  tnisMd 
in  hh  veins  with  that  of  the  proud  Spaniard ;  and  he  barters  the  whole  pradiioe  of 
his  lauds  at  an  enormous  loos,  to  ohiain  the  scraps  of  jewellery,  and  coloured  clotlii 
and  tissues  he  so  much  covets.  Hides  and  tallow  constitute  the  grand  resomtvaof 
tlie  country,  in  the  way  of  export ;  a  statistical  fact,  from  which  the  chieC  < 
pations  and  mode  of  life  of  tlie  people  may  be  readily  inferred. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  in  tbe  Cidifomiani  the  old  elements  of  charuster  still  i 
viving,  which  distinguished  the  stock r  from  which  they  sprang.  Alihon^ 
Colifornian  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  piece  of  heef>  so  far  as  creature 
are  concerned,  and  is  content  with  his  horse,  and  his  blanket,  and  his  trftp, 
for  personal  display,  his  thirst  for  pleasure  is  insatiable  ;  and  the  pleasures  he  Umim 
indicate  at  once  the  direction  of  ins  tastes.  He  lovea  the  fandango,  moiita,  hiict»> 
racing,  bull 'baiting  ;  he  is  a  desperate  gambler ;  and  he  brings  into  these  enllUm 
amusements  all  tlie  passions^  intrigue,  and  insincerities,  which  dJsdnKiiiabed  hi* 
progenitors.  In  these  phases  of  Californian  existence  and  Califomiandikarftot«r  yon 
might  fancy  the  expedition  of  Cortez  revived  before  your  eyes,  and  the  riddili  ad- 
.  ronturous,  wild  splriu,  fresh  from  the  cities  of  Old  Spoin^  rising  np  Afoutid  yon  i 
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^mhlemhtlc  action,  fliuginjf  the  lasso,  casting  the  dice,  rmttling-  the  caistJUiet»,  and 
dAAnng*  with  tipsy  and  riotous  glee. 

Surh  hTv  the  people  np*m  whtwe  territory,  in  this  very  valley  of  the  Snemmentfl, 
frovenkedl  hy  Mr.  Brji'iinc,  has  lately  beeu  discovered  h  new  F»ctohiN^  Bcfori*  the 
diacf»very  at  these  gulden  sasdii,  ttic  minerul  richen  of  CaHAjniia  tvere  uiid<fnittMMt 
to  he  oonsiiierable,  although  the  state  of  the  MeKic-tii  law  made  it  the  jjolitT  of  ttte 
ffiriitmaf  mine^f  to  conceal  them  as  much  m  p4.«»ible.  There  is  now  no  dunUt  i!iut 
Californta  po6se»iea  fiilrer,  quicksilverj  lead,  iron,  gold,  and  cupper  ;  and  that  brim- 
Urnie,  t^ltpetre,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  Mwla,  and  bitumen^  are  abunduiit.  The 
Hches  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  came  to  light  8iib!ie<|uenily  to  Mr,  Bryaut*s 
visit;  but  a  poattcript  to  him  work  comprise*  the  whole  history  of  the  gold-findings 
m  th&C  wetilthy  district. 

It  ta  impindble  to  form  any  calculation  yet  of  the  effect  which  the  quantity  of  ^nld 
likelv  to  be  Lbrowm  into  circulation  by  this  immense  and  »udden  acoei»Kion  of  bullion 
vill  liav«  upon  the  comment  of  the  world.  That  it  will  have  a  disturbing;'  effect  is 
plain  enough,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  disturbance  will  ojierate  is  equally  clear. 
The  tncreue  o(  the  precious  metals  must  at  once  bring  up  the  price  of  provisions. 
Idimey«  by  becoming  more  abundant,  will  increase  the  demand  fur  productiunt, 
rhidi  iDttst  be  followed  by  a  k  'U\g  advance  of  prices.     This  will  net  inju- 

nouil^  upon  fixed  inomiea  ar>  i  opercie.^.  A  hundrii'd  pounds,  for  iniitaiu^, 

is  mof^  TaJuable  now,  before  l... i.l  gold  haa  inundated  the  exchangei  of  the 

world,  than  it  will  be  by  and  by;  the  extent  of  depredation,  of  cotune,  being  ooo- 
tiiifent  ou  the  extent  to  which  tbe  circulating  medium  may  be  incre&ied  from  time 
lotime.  In  the  same  way  contracts  will  be  aeriotisly  alfected  ;  he  who  has  made 
his  Usripin  to  receive  a  htmdred  pounds,  will  f^iid  hereafter^  to  his  cost^  that  the 
mm  iloe»  not  intrini.ii!aUy  repre^eut  the  amount  for  which  in  reality  he  stipu luted. 
Bui  to  the  masses  this  coming  iuflux  of  gtdd  will  be  a  signal  boon.  Industry  will 
Ur  ^i'-rt^w  r.^i*,..,L.j  ^  •"C^iusc  therc  will  l«?  more  means  afloat,  and  in  the  ordinary 
a;  'as  of  life,  there  will  be  more  energy  and  activity,  and  m 

Tlie  «3,i»irjice  of  giflden  rivers,  and  ravines  choked  up  with  auriferous  depositii 
4ofii  not,  however,  warrant  the  mania  which  has  set  in  for  experimental  emigra- 
Tirnia.  The  speculation  is  already  overdone  ;  and  the  splendid  visions 
inonthi  ago  lured  tens  of  thousands  of  |>eople  not  only  tlirough  the 
ui  wilt?  Kocky  Mountain:),  but  round  Cape  Horn  and  acrous  Panama,  are 
>  bc^nningto  be  transformed  into  scones  of  brutHnUtruggleund  despair,  A 
la  more  of  the  lantern,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Sacramento  will  be 
iverted  into  a  scene  of  lawless  outrage  and  ruin.  In  the  meanwhile,  Govern- 
nt  will  step  in  and  secttre  ibe  harvest  of  gold  for  which  the  impatient  cupidity 
'  iB^rash  avarice  of  desperate  men  ihjJt  have  vainly  sacrificeil  so  much  bunmu  life, 
Tb  rage  for  forming  companies  at  the  first  indication  of  El  Dorado^  in  whuiewr 
^^i-i^r  they  appear,  is  an  old  £ngH&h  weakneASk.  But  the  railway  terrors  of  11145 
'i-u- '  .1  reteQt  not  to  have  left  some  fear,  if  not  a  little  prudence,  behind.  We 
-  nnt  muoh  apprehension  about  Califurnian  companies  and  shtps^  hut  it  is  right, 
I ^cvirtbeleai,  to  keep  the  real  state  of  facts  before  the  public.  The  gold-diggers 
■iilbcTCBaiig  hourly  by  hundreds  and  thousands;  and  droves  and  compHuies  of 
|iBli,wciizieii,  and  children,  armed  with  spades,  and  pitchforks,  and  huakets^  and 
iJ^aiid  wliatever  else  in  the  way  of  implement  they  can  procure,  are  pouring 
ivtotbt  gohien  valley ;  fields  and  shops  are  deserted  ;  millers  abandon  tbeir  mills, 
|V^in  udr  crops,  artizans  their  labour  ;  food  is  becoming  scarce,  hy  and  hy  there 
\  tin  be  uutkM  :  a.iid  here  is  a  population  increasing  at  a  ratio  which  baffles  all  calcu- 
ines  to  be  fed  from  day  to  day,  and  which  must  inevitably,  in  a 
ow  the  means  of  sustentatiou.  ]f  in  this  state  of  things^  there 
>!  lor  justifiable  speculation,  it  is  certainty  not  in  the  article  of  gold, 
Tid  necessaries.  A  great  trade  is  no  doubt  to  be  driven  here  ;  and  the 
v-jMT  mjtn  will  find  his  advantage,  not  in  digging  gold  out  of  the  sa,iids,  but  out 
^  ills  pftpfhtt  anil  pockets  of  the  myriads  who  are  employed  in  looking  for  it 
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The  Saxon«  in  England.  A  History  of  the  Eoglisli  Commonweal  til 
tiU  the  Period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Joha  Mitchell 
Kemble,  M.  A.     6ro.     2  volt.     Longmans. 

Tbeve  is,  psriwps,  no  ftaiod  ni  EogHih  kiatory  whieh  excitei  so  peculiar  an  id- 

irait  in  oar  mio^  and  vbidl  ham  baeo  thm  wk^wt  of  lo  uracil  profntind  reae^rdti^ 

I M  tlkai  during  widA  tbe  Anflo-SaxOTi  wmoB  remaJiied  ptire  (or  nearly  pure)  imder 

I  Hi  otro  kings.     It  is  a  period  to  vhicli  we  mi9  nxnitomed^  aud  with  reawm,  to  look 

I  §or  the  foandation  of  cDOst  that  is  ir«liuble  ia  oar  ooanitution,  in  our  lang^nage.  and 

j  In  our  oaticmal  character;  and  it  takes,  perhapa,  an  additional  ifiterrflt  from  the 

l^rcomttanee  that  it  it  more  stricclj  defined  within  marked  HmttA  than  the  analo- 

IfooB  periods  o£  other  eountriea.     In  France,  the  trantitiofi  from  Franks  to  French 

Ibmii  was  gndtial,  sad  it  is  dKHkult  lo  say  where  one  ends  and  this  other  hcgim ; 

I  iho  isiifce  may  be  said  oTOemtaiiy  aiid  Italy  ;  but  in  our  own  f»uiitry  wo  can  place 

I  oor  hand  on  a  definite  point  and  say,  here  8axon<England  ends  and  Normaa-En^ 

1  lend  eommence».     It  is  this  definite  character  of  the  subject,  combined  with  m 

r  popular  behef  that  modem  England  is  SajEon-Eaglandf  raiittig  its  heail  Cram  tbe 

I'Oppression  of  Norman  En^^and,  that  has  girea  a  more  pointed  interest  to  the  bis^ 

f  lory  of  «nr  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  than  Is  generally  posBcsaed  by  the  history  of 

i^bm  ¥tmnk*f  or  the  Lombards,  or  of  other  nations  of  the  same  age. 

I      lo  loo  many  instances^  howerer^  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  writers  who 

IliaTe  treated  tt  in  a  superficial  manner,  without  any  adequato  knowledge  of  tlie 

l-BiaCerials.     Tbe  new  light  that  noight  be  thrown  upon  it  was  first  shewn  lo  the 

^  world  by  one  of  our  best  historical  antiquaries,  Sir  Francis  PaJgrave.     The  Anglo« 

L  Saxons  hare  since  been  treated  learnedly  and  fuliy,  by  a  distinguished  Ovnaan 

'  historian.  Dr.  Lappenberg  of  Hambni^h,  whose  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has 

been  |nven  to  the  public  in  an  English  rersion  by  one  of  our  best  Anglo- Saxonists, 

jUr.  Thorpe.     The  work,  the  title  of  whicli  is  given  above,  comes  from  another 

i  geDtleman  well-known  to  Anglo.S«ixon  tclioLars  by  his  edition  of  tbe  Anglo-Ssioa 

poem  of  Beowulf,  and  by  his  still  more  extensive  publication  of  the  original  texts 

of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters.       Mr,  Kemhle  has  imbibed   largely  the  more  ge&enl 

Tiews  of  the  German  antiquaries  on  the  earlier  history  and  character  of  the  greot 

Teutonic  race,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  a  very  important  branch  ;  and, 

I  by  applying  these  general  viewi  to  the  particular  instance,  aided  by  his  own  Imttoun, 

t  has  thrown  much  light  on  many  parts  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  which  were  bitl 

nperfectly  understood  l>efore.     There  are  parts  of  the  subj«^  which,  wo  lwUiv«, 

Imlt  of  still  further  light,  atid  tooie  of  these  hare  been  not  unsuooessinlly  Ireaetd 

,.  by  the  English  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  ;  but  as  the  space  which  we  cj^n  d«- 

*roie  to  a  work  of  this  class  will  nut  allow  us  to  enter  critically  into  a  subject  which 

iuvdves  so  much  learning,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  slight  g«Mnl 

view  of  its  con  tents. 

Those  who  expect  in  Mr.  Kemhle's  hook  a  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
A  people,  will  lie  mintaken.  It  is  his  object  to  treat  historically  the  great  chaia^ 
terifttics  uf  the  constitution  of  the  Au^lo-^axons  as  a  race,  and  as  a  great  oompottsiit 
pui't  of  the  English  people.  The  subject,  therefore,  admits  of  two  greai  divisiofiS! 
the  condition  u(  the  Saxons  at  the  moment  they  transferred  themselvei  frooi  their 
original  seat  on  the  continent  nf  Europe  to  their  new  settl«nnent  on  the  English 
Ikii) ;  And  the  condition  of  the  same  pec»ple  after  it  had  been  fully  developMi  in 
England.  Uur  only  knowledge  of  the  first  is  derived  from  conjecture,  from  a  com- 
r  parison  of  scattered  facts,  from  the  exphinati on  of  various  customs  and  traditiont  «^ 
a  later  date,  and  from  tlie  analogy  of  other  branches  of  the  Oermanic  mce ;  tke 
si'coikI  rei.'eives  fuller  illuBiration  from  extensive  documentary  evidence.  To  se^k 
of  thewe  brandies  of  the  subject  has  Mr.  Kemble  devoted,  severally,  ooo  of  Mi 
vohiroea. 

In  the  first  volume,  after  treating  hriefiy  of  tbe  historical  traditioas  of  the  |90 

N,  Saxon*  and  Welsh,  and  shewing  how  little  of  historical  truth  is  contataod  in 

ur  eoiamon  historica  of  thu  Saxon  iiiA-aAions,  Mr.  Kemhle  tronts  of  the  Saxons  as 

•  u....  f..i.r^()  when  they  first  sctiied  in  this  island.     When  they  came  from  Qm» 

iuvaders  were  divided  into  mimerou!*  clans,  or  sepu,  or  families,  as  irt 

^  i>^  nuMt  other  peoples  in  a  similar  state  of  civiliKatJOiiy  who,  ou  extmonll- 

nary  oc<r4UJonii,j dined  together  under  one  head,  although  usually  they  asserted  thdr 

vfk  independence.     Ir^  settling  in  a  new  locality,  each  of  these  SMiita  obtalnod  ils 

1  allotment  of  territoryi  which  had  its  exact  and  acknowledged  bottndarisa,  of 
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'*  inarku,*'  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  *ept  which  held  it,  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  lix'al  name*,  a  Lirpe  iuiml>t'r  of  those  given  by  our  first  Saxon 
forefathers  beinj^:  to  he  trueeii  in  die  oaroe^  of  places  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
In  war  many  septs  placed  theraipieke&  under  one  leader,  but  in  peace  the  mutual  iu- 
lercourse  between  septs,  the  reli^ous  wornhipy  and  the  udminiBtratiun  of  jiiBtirei 
was  reguiated  and  secured  by  tbe  cotifedenicy  of  several  «?pt9  together  ,  from  the 
fornier  case  jfradually  arose  the  kingly  power,  while  the  latter  gave  birth  to  hun- 
dreds, and  ahiren,  and  such  like  jiidicicil  diviftions  of  territory^  As  the  *epta  beaune 
larger,  or  obtained  greater  extent  of  territory,  their  chiefs  beeame  naturally  more 
.powerful  and  iuflueutialf  and  thi^,  in  course  of  time,  gnve  ritie  to  the  distinctions  of 

biiity  and  rank.  In  a  scenes  of  succeasii^e  chapters  J^lr.  Kemble  treats  of  the 
5*  mark  "  or  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  septs ;  of  the  ^rf,  as  it  was  called ,  or 
'  ire,  the  federal  union  of  several  septs ;  of  rank  as  it  wa»  then  regulated  by  the 
•ccoiinC  of  landed  poftsessino  -,  of  the  distinction  betweeti  the  mere  freeman  aud  the 
noble  ;  of  the  king  ;  of  the  noble  by  serrice,  who  soon  followed  die  estabhshment  of 
royalty  ^  ajid  then,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  scule^  of  the  serf,  or 
iheow.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  ccJitaideration  of  the  judicial  diviijions  of  ihe 
tithing  or  hundred  ;  of  the  feud,  or  right  of  private  warfure,  and  the  wergild,  or 
oninpensation  for  the  slaughter  (if  individunk,  wlilch  was  the  usual  means  of  paci- 
fying the  feud  ;  of  the  ternire  uf  laud,  folcluiid,  btH?:klaud,  &.c-  ;  and  C4>ncludes  the 
Tolume  with  a  long  cliapter  under  the  title  of  *"  JJeatheudem/*  on  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  hehef  of  the  Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

An  we  have  already  8tat4?d,  the  8t*cond  volume  of  Air,  Kemble^s  bcwk  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  Anglo- Sax  on  ft  at  a  later  period,  when  theircouiititutional  forms  and 
principlet  were  fully  develo|>ed.  Tins  volutno  is  similarly  divided  into  chapters,  of 
which  the  firal  treats  of  the  growth  of  the  kingly  power  from  the  petty  toparch 
who  called  himseHf  a  king,  through  the  various  plhiiie«  iif  divided  royalty,  until  the 
whole  people  bo^ved  the  neck  to  one  monarch.     The  following  chtipters.  tr<  at  of  the 

rions  attributes  which  were  gradually  developed  around  royalty, — of  the  regalia 

rights  of  the  crown  ;  of  the  constitution  of  the  royal  court  and  household  „  of  the 
various  ranks  and  olfices,  ealdomtan  or  duke,  and  g^r^fa  or  reeve  ;  of  the  witeoa- 
ijffmot^or  pvrliament ;  and  of  the  rouditiou  and  position  of  the  towut,  an  element  of 
Society  which  did  not  exist  among  the  Faxons  in  their  original  state,  and  one  to 
Hrhidi  we  think  Mr.  Kemble  has  hardly  given  its  true  importance.  For  it  was 
""  rough  the  town*  first,  which   preserved  the  Roman  municipal  constitution  and 

unicipal  munnera,  and  the  Christian  cJergy  afterwards,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
sived  the  cmnmuuication  of  the  civilijtiitioa  of  the  Koman  world.  The  latter  ele« 
lent,   Christianity,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  second  volume,  and  naturally 

kes  the  place  occupied  by  '^'  Heathendom  "  in  the  first.  The  rem  wining  chapters 
t  respectively  of  the  bishop  ;  the  clergy  and  monks  ;  the  sources  of  the  income 
ivcd  by  the  clergy  ;  and  the  poor,  the  provision  for  whom  lay  especially  with 

e  clergy. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  numerous  BubjectR  treated  of  in  these  volumrs, 
we  will  only  add  that  they  contain  a  great  mass  of  very  valuablo  and  interesting 
inatter,  mid  that,  although  there  may  be  room  in  some  instances  for  differing  with 
|he  author  in  his  concJusions,  we  cannot  but  £ickttowledge  that  they  exhibit  great 
and  much  paiieot  thought. 


The  Bird  of  Passage;  or,  Fljing  Glimpses  of  Many  Lands*    By  Mri, 
Homer,     Bentley. 

For  a  hmg  time  tales  have  been  at  a  discount.     Writen  of  fiction  i«em,  as  if  by 

pnimon  aix-ord,  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  thraldom  of  the  three  volume  tyranny. 

. !  how  often  have  we  »ighed  over — ^nay,  drowsily  nodded  over,  the  nine  buu* 

pages,  which,  if  they  had  been  broken  into  fragments  of  diversified  interest, 

night  have  suctseeded  in  arresting  our  attention.     Is  it  that  the  rec^jillection  of  the 

'Sketch  Br»ok**haa  deterred  modern  writers  from  venturing   in  the  track  of  its 

Enfted  author?  or  ia  it  that   the  potentates  of  Burlington  and  Marlborough  lind^ 

'  that  the  public  appetite  partakea  more  of  the  glutton  than  of  the  epicure,  and  that 

therefore,  even  at   the  risk  of  creating  satiety  or  indigestion,  ibey  |»ersist  in  in- 

Hiding  the  three  cut5  from  the  same  joint,  when  the  iilenticul  <)uantum  of  food, 

varied  by  the  interspersioti  of  lighter  aliments,  would  aiford  a  more  pif^uant  and 

l|uit«  as  healthful  a  repast  T 


sto 
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TW  vack  aov  bcfbtv  ns,  w«  Isei  ntldled,  will  oontroTcn  bocli  of  ihoce  error*. 
Tim  power  «#  foteioJUioti  b^r  detacbed  tele*  has  not  expired  with  the  d«li|rhtful  pro- 
dftiom  ef  Washiiiftoii  IrVinir :  and  w«  think  thai  Mr.  Bentley  will  find  th»t  the 
pabik  will  appi«ciale  and  rduh  thit  deriatioo  from  the  too  rigorouily  observed 
rule  we  han  allnJed  «e. 

Mff«.  Romer,  afier  m  nlenoe  which  we  hmve  thouf^t  too  prolonged,  tuie  produced 
WBtmit  dkmnaMogrammaamee^  e(  tordga  travel — ^^Kiyitig:  Glimp«i%«  of  Many  Landu*' 
^^wUdi,  ff  fliepi,  ntikT  be  more  correctly  termed  pictures  of  nstioaal  customs  and 
than  talei  of  imagination.  It  ii  evident  that  tlie  auihoriE«a  ha* 
L  of  that  of  whkh  the  writea^  for  there  ii  a  graphic  power  and  truthful* 
nmm  in  her  elEeicliee  that  bnaf^  home  to  the  reader^a  mind  the  scetiea  which  she 
jMetrajv  with  artislic  skill.  Her  isles  are  cahitiet  picturfs,  ratJier  than  skeiehiik 
so  minute  mre  they  in  their  details  :  hypereriticism  would  perhaps  oltject  that  t 
ate  tt»  hifbly  finiabed  ;  but  yet  there  is  nothing  laboured  in  their  executio 
ifcat  at  it  may«  as  the  *^  Bird  at  Passage'*  skims  with  light  pinion  over  i 
peiafojof  0nDs«  the  reader  deligbtedly  follows  its  aery  flight,  now  perching  i 
on  U»e  snowy  sammit  of  Lebanoo,  now  upon  the  burning  tands  of  Nubia,  i 
among  the  wild  sierras  of  iSpain,  or  in  the  enchanted  gardemt  of  a  Russian  pala 
and  then  familiarly  aHghtinif  upon  the  roof  of  some  gay  Parisian  hotel,  or  upon  the 
lowly  thaich  of  an  Irish  cabin. 

Extracts  from  tales  so  short  would  only  mar  their  interest ;  howciver,  as  a 
nmide  of  Mrs.  Homer's  descripciye  powers,  we  shall  giro  this  picture  of  a  Nubian 


*^  Those  who  hare  dwelt  only  beneath  the  opaque  skies  of  the  North,  can  scaroaly 
picture  to  themselres  the  Kpleudours  of  a  Nubian  suoiet ;  compared  with  it  evej 
the  glowing  ootouring  of  Claude  appears  pale  and  cold.  8uch  is  the  purity  of  i  * 
transparent  atmosphere,  that  as  ibe  sun  sinks  behind  the  fantastic  mo«^c«iles  i 
the  Libyan  desert,  luminous  radii^  emanating  from  its  disk,  like  the  ^lory  th 
»iiri\ninds  the  head  of  a  pictured  saint,  shoot  athwart  the  heaven*,  and  appc«r  1 
intersect  them  with  the  effulgent  rays  of  a  gigantic  star.  Long  '  ~  ~  ^  lana 
luminary  has  disappeared,  those  rays  continue  brightly,  distinctly  >  >a  i 

Western  horizon,  as  it  gradually  assumes  every  magioiJ  irartcty  ui  .. 
ing  i'rysoUte  to  tender  opal ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  deep  sapphire  tint, 
the  colour  of  night*s  starry  mantle  in  thoee  elimea^  has  spnsad  from  east  I 
that  they  melt  into  indistinctness." 

To  this  glowing  picture  of  the  lonely  desert  we  shall  only  add  one  more  exti 
which  will  aliew  that  Mrs«  Romer  is  as  iuooestful  in  portrait  painting  ai  abe  J 
the  delineation  of  landscape. 

'*  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  in  the  very  a 
of  his  unrivalled  beauty.  Of  a  stature  so  lofty  that  he  towered  above  all  who  i 
proached  him,  he  united  to  that  commanding  height  a  symmetry  of  form  and  a 
graceful  bearing  which  are  seldom  the  diaracceristics  of  ver^'^  tall  men.  Ills  face 
was  faultless,  and  striking  as  his  form  ;  the  features  cast  in  that  pure  mould  if  bid 
the  sculptors  of  Aucient  Greece  lopcd  to  bestow  upon  their  marble  gods ; 
countenance  bright  and  inteliectuaU  but,  like  those  antique  masterpieces,  boce  I 
tme^  of  human  passion  or  human  weakness ;  its  expression  was  that  of  monil 
stn^ugth  secure  in  its  own  power.  The  £mperor*s  whole  person  presented  iha 
most  perfect  type  o€  royalty  ;  without  a  shade  of  haughtiness  on  his  brow,  he  ita< 
pres«ed  the  beholder  with  the  idea  o^  one  bom  to  command  ;  aud  every  gesture 
was  imbued  with  an  innate  dignity,  whitb  waitld  have  led  the  moat  cantaM  tllh 
servers  to  exclaim,  even  though  his  rank  bad  been  unknowtt,  and  hJi  peraott^** 
guised.  *  What  a  princely -looking  creature  !  * " 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  sparkling  volumes  without  an  ohserration  whfeb 
we  tnist  the  acetimpli^hed  uutboreMs  will  take  in  good  part,  aiid  which  is  no  ' 
mcjiiit  to  detract  from  her  merits, — we  wish  that  Mrs,  Romef  was  not  <2*u**  < 
tnigiiul  in  Iter  denoiiemenSf  and  that  either  she  would  render  her  heroines  less  ii 
teresling,  or  ilmt  %hv  would  be  more  merciful  to  tbem.  Scariely  one  <«cspfis  wif 
life  out  of  her  bands ;  if  they  do  not  die  on  the  sc^ne,  either  by  the 
iiiiturc  or  of  it  broken  heart,  ibe  sack  and  the  bowstring  are  clnme  at  hand  to  4 
their  terrible  duty.  We  wish  that  Mrs.  Homer  dfpart«Ml  oftener  rhnn  thrt  d<S 
from  the  {leitbetifT  tone  in  which  she  excels,  we  sliould  almost  say  Jl 

—  wt'ne  it  not  for  tome  line  touches  of  quiet  humour  that  ooc.t 
thciu&clveft)  fur  instance,  in  the  tale  cdled  *^  The  Blue  FJacre,*-  auu  sim  monpi 
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frnm  nmny  fordble  insiarn*!**  of  tlie  vU  comica  in  former  writing*  of  Mrs,  Romer^ 
we  might  siipp<i»e  that  the  g^ifted  lady  had  but  one  chord  to  her  lyre — thai  of 
pnthoa.  But  a»  we  know  such  ifi  not  the  CA^e,  wc  ah  all  Vfn.turti'  to  entreat  of  her 
sometimes  to  discard  the  mehmcholy  vein  with  which  she  dehghta  to  awaken  a 
sympathetic  sadness  in  the  hearts  of  her  readersy^-and  w*j  laktj  our  leave  of  her  in 
tne  language  of  Shakspe^ire^s  C'c]>liiiH, 

*'  prithee,  Rosalind^  sweet  iny  cos,  be  merry/* 


^ 


Tlie  Cossaclts  of  the  Ukraine.     By  Count  Henry  Krasinskl     Post 
8vo.     Partritlge  and  Oakey. 

This  work  is  n  rapid  and  interesting  sketiJi  of  the  History  of  the  Ck»siicks,  com- 
prising  hiographiea  of  Ulcizeppa,  and  of  other  c«*Iel)i-»ted  Cossack  chiefs.  The  author, 
who  is  a  Pole,  looks  fonvurd  with  ardent  hope  to  the  day  when  Poland  sduill  re- 
gain her  Jf!reedom.  We  are  not  eiirpriiiedl  that  he  hnds  himself  opposed  in  opinion 
lo  the  majority  of  hia  countrymen  on  the  quesition  of  their  government^  in 
case  of  such  a  result,  for  Count  Krasinski  13  favouriihle  to  h  monnrchy,  hut 
thinks  that  the  King  should  be  chosen  from  the  English^  Swedish,  German,  Ser- 
vian, or  Italian  nobility*  The  author  gives  a  ver)' in teresting  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Priticess  Tarakanoff,  the  granddaughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was 
married  lo  Alejty  OrloflF.  OrlofT  married  her  vilely  with  the  view  of  betraying  her 
into  the  hands  of  Catherine,  and  his  treachery  excites  the  greatest  iudignatiofi  in 
Count  Kmitinski^  who  describes  him  as  a  man  ^*  in  whuse  heart  were  the  ructle- 
tjiake,  the  foam  of  a  mad  cat,  and  the  Idle  of  seven  jealous  furies."  Not  less 
amusing  is  the  sketch  of  an  Ukrainian  lady.  Miss  Konteniowakii,  who  is  consitlered 
by  our  author  to  be  a  sort  of  Polish  iU*s  Agnes  Strickland.  This  yining  lady  was 
accustomed  Co  go  into  society  witli  a  pencil  and  note<bo4ik,  and  would  dot  down 
anything  which  was  said,  of  which  she  was  previously  ignorant.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  the  author  of  *^  The  Queens  of  England  "  wouhl  Uf)t  be  guilty  of  such 
display  of  her  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  notes  abound  with  anecdote,  and  alto- 
gether we  have  been  very  much  amused  by  Cuunt  Krasinski's  bouk. 


I 


Shiik*ipere ;  the  Poet,  the  Lover,  the  Actor,  the  Man.     A  Romance 
by  Henry  Curling. 

In  choosing  so  lofty  a  theme,  the  author  has  indeed  "  shewn  a  motiuting  spirit." 
To  write  a  romance  in  which  ShakApere  plays  the  mi»st  prominent  part  threugh- 
out,  is  a  liold  undertakini^,  from  which  noany  would  shrink  in  dismay.  Con- 
sciousness of  imaginative  power,  combined  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  |;ioet's 
immortal  works,  and  of  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  YiYed^  are  essen- 
tiaJs  without  which  it  would  be  rash  to  make  such  an  attempt.  The  work  Ijefore 
lis  w«  think,  proves  31  r.  Curling  to  be  possessed  of  these  «jualifit^tions.  He  has 
ima^Jied  with  skill,  and  poiiirtruyed  with  verisimilitude,  the  dawning  c-areer  and 
early  associates  of  Shakspere,  amongst  whii>m,  doubtless,  existed  the  types  of 
many  of  his  remarkable  characters,  especially  tho»e  iiiustrating  the  domestic  hatati 
and  familiar  life  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizaiieth.  He  has,  also,  happily  con- 
trived to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  n»tionat  hostility  to  the  Spaniard,  qua- 
lified with  a  growing  relish  for  buccaneering,  and  trregul»r  military  adventure, 
isofubined  to  give  a  martial  ardour  and  a  bold  pi»rt  to  the  male  population  generally, 
a  spirit  that  was,  however,  tempered  and  relined  by  active  interiHjurse  with  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  Italy,  throu|i?h  which  our  ancesttors  became  gradually 
acquainted  with  the  arts,  literature,  and  civilisation  of  that  cla,iisic  land. 

The  personal  histJjry  of  Shakspere,  in  spile  of  the  diligent  researches  of  scholars 
aiid  dei'otees^  forms,  un  fort  una  t  el  y>  but  a  meagre  chapter  in  biography.  The  facts 
gathered  with  so  much  zeal  and  enthnsinstic  eiidearour  are,  indeed,  <'  few  and  far 
between."  Much  of  the  interest  all  of  us  must  feel  in  the  subject  is,  therefore, 
chilled  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  every  authentic  sketch  o(  his  life.  Conjecture 
being  thus  exeite<l,  tt  is  left  to  the  romancist  to  conceive  and  embody  the  generally 
adopted  views  and  opinions  of  those  competent  to  give  a  direction  to  inquiries  un 
the  subject.  It  is  on  tbis  groimd  especially  that  we  are  gnitefnl  to  the  author  of 
this  work, — if  he  has  not  u]dield  the  great  poet  all  ihriiugh  his  rontaiice  according 
to  lUe  reader*s  beau- ideal,  lie  has  certuinly  broyglu  liim  forward  to  **  the  tuiu4'<& 


SIS 
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eye**  MKV  viri'If  t3kaii  we  cooJd  hare  oooceired  it  poMiblo  in  m  vork  of  llim 

MaBf  gmt  priiiiMi^ini  ui  Eiiglisli  liittonr  are  made  to  figure  in  thi»  ronunoe, 
mmi  ape  ikcaikeA  wiiA  ntrit  ami  truth.  Leioeit^ir,  Kaitfigh,  Eascx^  Bacun,  aad 
tk«  aBHAem  ^^Mo^  tifHMf  vith  ilia  magnate  of  Siiak»p«re%  own  county — fcba 
tmcfK  ite  CkfiaB  tesily,  and  tbm  Ardeme*,  ar«  among  the  dramatU  prrjMuiw 
TW  dkaiBkfli  «f  ^Tg*****  accaery  with  which  the  work  abiitmdft,  not  onJy  prowa 
tkm  Mmntmij  ai  ibe  aalKarV  local  koowladge,  but  iudicate  the  potaeuion  ik  roach 


Cotiar  Moskal  Alcmmac  for  I84U. 

ll  vaa  aA  orlgjail  idea  to  unite  with  an  almanae  a  Goroplete  mnffical  handbook, 
vkkk  abaald  tmMamt  OBaeioBaa  of  music  asd  mttaieal  men,  their  birtha  and  itfihi 
RMiged,  cririrhnf  upon  their  wurki,  and  valuable  informaliiM 
omfial  aociatioij  *-****r*^  publication*,  Ac     The  manner  iu  whidi 
I  oBt  IB  Tory  baprj;. 


Sketches  of  Rerolutiaoarj  Paris.     2  vols.     Blackwoods. 
The  Lilj  of  l^iri*.    3  rols.     BeDtley. 

Wo  hacwm  pkoed  thew  two  works  together,  becauie,  proceeding  from  tho  pfQ  i 
ttia  —a  aiKlfcor,  thoy  pfeiiLiiut  a  toosiewhat  unmuaj  incident  in  literature.     Mr. 
riilgian  Sfaapaoa  lmi»  with  remarkahle  facility  and  felicity,  brought  his  unpit  ^ 
mmm  of  hiitonGal  leandig*  and  hii  keen  obserration  of  existtfig  object*,  ioto  a  - 
fHBliaMioa,  from  which  ho  has  deduced  two  entirely  distinct  and  remote  rceultai  J 
iHbooaly  in  ^kmr  wicicow      On  the  one  hand^  he  has  wovpn  in  the  materiala  da* J 
itwd  from  hia  mtimate  aoq;aal&tance  with  ibe  htatorir,  actual  and  legendary,  of  \ 
moBi  iaimeiriiM  eoyital  in  Europe,  into  oue  of  the  most  cbarmtng  of  romaneeai 
whilOk  on  the  ouor,  aisd  with  a  rapidity  which  seems  to  render  the  acramplishmenfi 
abuml  samttkaiMOua^  ho  has  availed  himself  of  the  s^ime  imimacy,  extended.  hLiw*! 
OfW»  and  ovriod  down  into  a  cirde  of  new  creations  and  assoctatinns.  to  skei^l 
mmi  oalMir  m  acrioa  of  hrilliant  memorials  of  a  still  more  storm-fraught  period  thi 
that  of  his  fiotioi^     The  quatil&aitions  which  alone  could  enable  one  writor  toj 
mtiifTi  two  miska  ao  dimimilar,  are^  at  leasti  as  rare  as  the  effort  to  perform  them. 

rial ■ilidfwifirismiipmi the  fint  nf  rlirinirnrkiiTirinilfltifi  mirirlirrrt   It  had  iucirigin 
ao  wo  afo  ioloMed,  in  Mr.  Palgrare  Sim^kson^s  being  entrusted,  by  the  conductorta 
onrlondisj^JoanialfWith  the  task  of  transmit dng  from  Paris,  where  he  was  reaidin 
PMh  infoiiooiiiai  sm  to  tho  progremt  symptoms^  and  phenomena  of  the  last  revoliul 
tio«fe  M  he  mifht  diOB  would  be  aoec|»tahle  to  the  English  reader.     How  My  bo] 
pfftemod  ihie  duty  muat  bo  fredi  in  tho  reonllection  of  everylfody,  for  the  strlaiitf 
mid  effsotiro  aoriea  of  lottors  which  appoated  tn  the  7^m€M,  during  the  evoat^ 
MrM  i«  quoatioa,  wort  the  thomo  of  conrenation  in  every  club,  "^^  at  good  monll 
Mutt**  at  the  dreside.  and  ^'^in  the  mart  where  merchanu  **  (and  more  espodaUf  i 
•mk-morchanU )   **most  do  oongrc^te."       But   the   two   rolumes  are  not    ft] 
aieco  reprint,  or«  indeed,  a  reprint  at  all.     Mr.  Simpson  has  re-cast  the  whole  of  | 
his  ooniributions  to  tho  Tlaus*  has  re^written  much  of  the  mam.  and  haa  addod^,| 
elucidated,  and  oompletod  the  record,  justifying^  by  appeal  to  results,  what  wm  at 
firic  but  shrewd  sunntse.  counecting  the  threads  of  incidenti  and  illustrating  pn>* 
feflsiou  by  subsequent  performatioe.     In  effect,  the*e  volumes  offer  a  spirited,  soc* 
oinet,  and  fniihfut  haiid-botik  of  the  February  Revolution.    Of  Mr.  Palgrave  8imp<^ 
eon's  (HHruliar  fitneis  for  the  preparntiim  of  such  a  memorial,  the  work  aflnrds 
abundattt  internal  evidence  ;  but  to  those  to  whom  this  point  may  not  have  oo- 
currod,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  tbut  Mr.  Palgr&ve  i^impson,  a  ineml«er  of  a 
distiiiguiihed  Norfolk  family  (honourably  known,  also,  in  literary  fidds^  {or  it 
daim*  mnitug  itM  allies  the  gifted  and  amiable  authoress  of  ''*'  Letters  from  the 
Baltic,"  Mh%  Higby,  and  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  Mr.  Dan-son  Turner),  b  aa 
hafiituc  of  U»e  very  best  sodety  in  Paris,  political  and  otherwise  influeoUoli  aM* 
cousc'iueuily,  eujoyod  the  amplest  opjrartunities  of  understanding  the  r«al  aa  veU 
as  tlie  avowed  Mprui((»  of  action  which  prodoced  recent  events  there.     His  pOfSOiaBi 
iuLimiiciy  with  tlie  heads  of  the  various  opposing  porties  in  tho  Fnmch  capittti  ta  aa 
additions]  voucher  Cor  the  punctilious  accuracy  of  his  uarmtive. 
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Of  the  **  LiJyof  Piris  ;  cir^  the  King*B  Nurse/*  even  fewer  iv^rds  of  introdtiction 
are  nec««»ary.  Indeed,  introiluctioii  at  all  is  almomt  siiperfliioua  the  vohime* 
hATii]^  iilready  worked  out  their  own  §ucces&  in  the  dtreetious  in  which  a  novtshst 
eUtefly  looki  for  his  himour^i.  And  tbis  is  not  KtirpriMitifj;^,  for  the  menta  of  the 
hook  are  not  only  high,  but  of  an  yon»ual  cUias.  A  paitisti*king  student,  wirk 
ktifficient  conHtmctive  tibihty  to  racon/cr  tolerably,  may  pot  forth  a  very  readable 
romanoe,  where  his  material  is  rich.  He  miist  Im  a  bungling^  painter  indeed,  who 
csannoC  exhibit  an  effective  picture,  after  witneMing  tlie  complicated  gronpingi^ 
the  Intense  animation,  and  the  plctnrejiqiie  details  of  o  bsittle-field — -such  a  field  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  transcript  is  one  thing,  and  a  creation  la  nnother. 
The  real  artist  is  seen  in  his  power  of  mingling  fact  and  fittion,  in  hia  not  stnmb- 
ling  over  the  former,  to  the  hindrance  of  his  progress  (as  is  tbe  fate  of  most 
romanc-er*)  or  indulging  in  tbe  latter  to  the  extent  of  losing  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary colouring  of  the  times  he  describes.  Here  Mr  Simpson  is  singtilarly  fortu- 
nate, he  grasps  an  historical  event  with  a  fearless  hand,  and  with  a  foil  compre- 
hensiun  of  its  bearing  upon  society.  Hence  the  incidents  of  fiction  which  he  de- 
duces frora  it  are  so  probable  and  natural,  as  to  lack  only  the  authenticity  of  eyU 
deuce  to  prove  their  connexion  with  the  facts  with  which  they  are  naturally  and 
aniatically  amalgamated  by  tbe  author.  The  dark  history  of  Cborles  VL  of 
Fran ce»  and  tbe  murderous  **  faction  fights  **  between  the  parties  of  D'Armagnac 
and  Burgundy,  lend  the  writer  htf^  manHy  scaffoblirig^  tbe  edi^ce  of  love,  and  hate, 
and  intrigue,  and  sorrow,  which  he  has  raised  upion  it,  being  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  preparation*  Gracefully  and  elegantly  written,  and  breathing  at  once  a 
high  and  elevated  tone  lioth  of  sentiment  and  moral,  the  tiook  is,  nevertheless,  so 
cbwely  identified  with  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  of  the  period,  thai  tbe 
reality  of  its  painting  is  sometimef  almoat  pre  tern  a  tu  rally  vivid.  It  is  one  of  those 
narratives  whicli  arrest  the  leait  imprei^  ion  able  reader,  and  detain  him  until  he 
fairly  yields  to  the  spell. 

Blr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  who  has  now  first  given  his  name  to  the  public,  made 
his  dthtit  In  literature,  if  we  remember  aright,  through  the  portal  wbit-h  bus  ad- 
mitted so  many  of  our  best  men — the  n^ngar.ines.  Having  grndunted  at  Corpus 
Cbristi  College.  Cami>ridge,  he  became  a  traveller,  and  visited  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  including  districts  little  kno%vn  to  the  ordinary  routine  voyager.  Some 
articles  in  our  leading  miscellanies  (to  our  own  be  has  been  long  one  of  its  moit 
valued  coiuributors,  under  the  designation  of  the  Flaneur)  vrere  so  well  received, 
that  Mr,  Falgriive  i^impson  put  f<irth  the  strength  that  was  in  him,  and  in  two 
detightfnl  novels,  "  Gisella,"  und  *^  Snecond  Love,**  and  in  a  cbarming  colltjction  of 
**  Letters  from  tbe  Danube,  '*  written  during  a  summer's  journeying,  for  tbe 
fi>urtb  time^  and  consequently  with  a  considenible  Ktore  of  experience,  in  Hungary, 
— a  oimiitry  at  all  times  iniereating  fnjm  its  ptH^uhur  tone  of  romance,  and  latterly 
lo  intimately  interwuven  with  the  political  and  hist^irical  events  of  Efi stern  Europe, 
— commenced  in  earnest  the  career  of  whiiJi  he  has  just  most  happily  completed  a 
double  record,  and  in  which  U  would  be  unjust  affectation  to  hesitate  to  predict 
hli  briUiam  lucoeu* 


Raphael;    or.  Pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  at  Twenty.     By  Alphonse 
de  Laniartine.     J.  W,  Parker,      1849. 

This  work,  we  are  told,  has  been  translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  author,  and 
we  believe  it  has  never  before  apppjired  in  an  English  dress.  It  is  a  fragmentary 
composition,  full  of  sentiment  carried  to  excess,  and  somewhat  reminds  us  of 
*'  The  Sorrow  s  of  Weriher,"  and  Mackenzie's  almost  forgotten  **  Man  of  Feel- 
ing.'* Tbe  author  endeavours  to  represent  the  passion  of  Ra|>h&el  for  JtiHe  as  of 
tbe  purest  description;^  and  it  is  his  honest  intention  to  make  the  reader  think  so  ; 
but  there  is  a  tie  by  which  Julie  is  boun^,  which  throws  an  air  of  suspicion  over  the 
spiritual  interc«mrse  of  thcide  two  interesting  beings.  This  high- flown  literature, 
however  sincerely  designed  to  purify  the  s*»ol,  enervates  the  moral  *«ense,  and 
paves  the  way  (perhaps  as  a  certain  place  is  said  to  be  paved)  for  pHS«i<»n.  It  is  a 
book  which  teaches  n<\  lesson,  and  inculcates  no  duty.  It  does  not  affect  the  feelings, 
and  cannot  improve  the  heart. 

Still,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genina,  and  contains  aome  beautiful  thoughts 
and  delicate  sentimenta,  as  every  one  will  believe  who  hns  read  any  one  work  «f 
Lamartine.  The  elegance  of  this  authorls  style  is  not  easiiv  transferred  Ui  another 
language  ^  hut  the  transUlion  la  a  whole  has  been  admimluy  done. 
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fTlie  Closing  Scene.     By  the  Rev,  Erskine  Neale.     Second  Series. 


Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  the  author's  rii*wa  in  his 
on  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  write:^  (mrhich  are  char^icUfristidf  in  our  opinia 
by  too  ^reat  severity),  yet  the  subjecu  themselves  are  so  iitteresting,  ttut 
work  cantint  Tail  to  he  welcomt'.     Wu  have  Beckford,   of  FonthiU,  as  the  mail 
t(iste ;    Kev.  Charles  Simeon,  ALA.,  the  spirituul  futher  of  many  an  earnest  paator;" 
Thi&tlewoc^,  the  traitor^  aNHassia,  and  avowedly  the  determined  infidel;  John 
Fiister,  of  Bristol,  the  retired  student ;  Miraheau,  the  revolutionist;  Jane  Taylor, 
the  artist  and  poetess  ;   Richard  and  Bridget  Smith,  deists,  and  devoid  of  natural 
affertiuti  ;  Edward  Colion,  of  Bristol,  the  merchant  prince  ;  Earl  Ferrers, 
of  furiouA  passions   and  fullering   creed  I    Mrs.  Partis,  of  Bath,   the  ma 
diurch  wotnan  ;  Ijord  Camclford,  the  duellist ;  Dr,  Corrie,  the  missionary  I 
Talleyrand,  the  diplomatist  and  di>sembler ;  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  a  stall 
without  f^ile ;  and  Elixiiheth  Fry^  the  helper  of  the  fallen. 

The  sketch  of  Bet^kford  is,  on  the  whole,  written  in  an  impartial  spirit ; 
writer'**  remarks  with  rej^rard  to  his  emplo3niient  of  the  immense  revenues  he  pos- 
ftessed<,  smaLk  of  har^ihness.  and  uncliaritahleness.  It  is  true  he  did  not  spend  his 
wealthy  like  Mrs.  Partift,  in  erecting  hosptUils  and  other  good  works  of  that  kind^ 

but  be  encouruged  art  and  gejiiust  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  did  not  dis»|mt« 

his  fortune  at  tlie  gam inj?- table,  the  race-course,  or  in  *■*  riotous  living.**  As  to  hi^^l 
religious  opinions  he  was  very  reserved,  and  knew  the  world  too  well  to  enter  (W^| 
such  subjects  with  everybody  who  might  approach  him  with  leading  «|uestions.  Wr^^ 
will  never  believe,  however,  that  the  man  was  not  deeply  impressed  with  religious 
truth  who  c<»uld  produce  such  p*XHry  as  this  : — 

•►*  Like  the  low  murrnnr  of  the  forest  stream. 

Which  thrifugb  dark  alders  winds  its  sbadcrl  way« 
My  suppliant  voice  is  heard  j  ah,  do  not  deem. 
That  in  vain  toys  1  throw  my  hours  away  1 

**  In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 

On  the  wild  mountains— on  the  verdant  sod 
Where  tlie  freiih  breezes  of  the  mum  prevail, 
1  wander  lowly  communing  with  God. 

*<  When  the  faint  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 

Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking  fnune, 
1  turn  to  Thee  ; — that  holy  peace  impart 

Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  Thy  awful  name. 

'*  O,  all  pervading  Spirit ! — Sacred  beam! — 
Parent  of  life  and  light  J — eternal  Power  • — 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  high  essence  in  my  dying  hour." 

Of  Talleyrand,  Mr.  Neale  says,  ^^  concede  to  hiro  all  that  his  admirers  rlaim 
him  ;  admit  tliat  his  advantages  of  raind  and  person  were  many  and  striking ;  thi 
he  had  a  noble  and  dignified  air,  a  grave  and  manly  voice;  that  his  temper  i 
esEcellent,  hii  views  clear ;  that  he  posaeaaed  unruffled  suavity  of  manner  ;  tktl  1 
wit  wtis  brilliant,  and  his  repartees  were  nsady  and  sparkling.  Against  the 
A  set-iiff ,  hh  inordinate  and  unbhishjng  selfishness,  which  makes  our  VV'alpolel 
•nintly  and  disintere^ited  ;  his  licentiousness^  in  which  he  rivalled  Dubois  ;  i  _ 
cunning,  in  whidi   lie  KurpaKsed   Aluxarin.     In   |)erfidy  be  had  no  superior* 
which  of  htK  masters  was  he  true  1     Who  of  his  day  apprtwcluHl  him  tn  flrxibiUt] 
phancy,  and  self-possession,  and  in  eagk  ri*ton  to  bis  own  advantage  ?     Do  t 
he  bad  the  scent  of  a  vulture  where  booty  was  to  l>e  obtsined.     Silence  best  1 
comes  us  as  to  the  future  of  a  man«  who^  through  a  long  life,  exhibited  no  i 
ahame,  no  regard  for  truth,  no  notion  of  friendship,  no  abhorreooe  «d  I 
a  man  who  was  at  once  a  renegade  aristticrat  and  an  apostate  priest^ — m  Ifchar  ef 
religion,  without  belief  in  a  Redeemer  ;  and  a  minister  who  spurned  live  w&roiiifi 
of  conscience,  and  laughed  at  the  suggestions  of  principle."     Bui  surely  even  wilJn 
Talleyrand   it  was  not  all  bbick !    no;  even  he  may  he  painted  with  tooj 
severity  -,  and  we  think  the  picture  here  drawn  greatly  overcharged.     It  is  I 
now  to  aacertain  accurately  miiny  of  the  eventful  paasages  in  the  life  of  ihi«^ 
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affdinary  man,  bat  we  thaO  certainly  hesitate  before  we  venture  vith  Mr.  Neale 
(on  such  authority  as  Buonaparte  and  Savary,  fortooth  I )  to  cbar^  Talleyrand  with 
being'  the  murderer  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien  ! 

As  fpedniens  of  tlie  wU  and  quickness  of  repartee  of  Talleyrand,  take  iHe  fol- 
lawtng.  MTien  LouU  XVII  I., on  the  Restoration,  mmplimented  him  on  his  talents 
aod  iufluexioe,  while  modestly  disdaiminf;  the  compliment,  TalleiiTand  rf^phVd, 
•*  Y«»,  there  it  some  inexplicable  thing  al»out  rae.  which  prevents  any  fiovemment 
ffom  prasperiog  that  attempts  to  do  without  me."     At  once  a  hint  and  n  threat. 

On£  day  a  banker,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  waited  n|>on  htm  to  asrer- 
tain  the  truth  of  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  George  III*,  which  wa*  experietl  lo 
affiect  the  price  of  the  stoeka.  The  banker,  of  course,  anxiously  apologrir^d  to  the 
minister  for  this  intnisioni  and  for  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  request. 
^  How  ?*•  exclaimed  Talleyrand,  with  the  imperturbable  ifravity  peculiar  to  him, 
**  There  Is  no  harm^ — no  indiscretion  whatever^  I  shall  be  delifrhted  if  the  inform- 
sdoa  I  hare  to  Rive  is  of  any  use  to  yfm.*-  The  banker  was  prnfune  in  his  acknow- 
Itd^ftmta.  "Well,  now,  I  must  tell  vou,"  continued  Talleyrand,  with  an  air  of 
nyitarioas  oonfidence.  *^5ome  say  the  Kin^  of  Kn^rland  it  dead  *  others  that  he  is 
Mf  dead ;  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  tell  you  this 
!;  bnt,  for  beaven^s  soke,  do  not  commit  me  I" 
i  tbe  firit  consul  enquired  one  day  how  he  became  so  rich  ?  lie  replied  by  a 
npliment,  *'  I  bought  stock  the  day  before  the  18th  Brumaire.  and  sold 
\  the  next  day,^ 
one  asked  him  the  address  of  the  Princesse  de  Vaudemont.  ^'  Rue  St, 
lAaucw"  he  replied  ;  '*  but  I  have  really  forgotten  the  nnmWr.  Yon  have  only  to 
adc  tlie  fif^t  poor  person  you  meet  I  they  all  know  her  hotise,'^ 

On  one  occasion  the  SpaniRh  ambassador  complained,  jmintedlv.  to  Talleyrand, 
that  one  of  his  dispatches  had  been  unsealed.  *><  Sir."  returnmi  the  miniMter^  ^'lio 
bid  listened  with  an  air  of  profound  (rravtty,  "  I  will  wa«rer  I  am  i,nip«^*.  lunv  the 
ikiBfp  has  happened.  I  am  convinced  that  your  dispatch  has  Wvn  inn^nt'd  by  some 
vat  vhti  desired  to  know  whai  tras  insifle  ?**     Very  satisfactory,  no  doubt. 

One  day  being  at  the  Tuilenes,  when  several  ladies  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
between  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  in  their  new  appointments,  he  particularly  no- 
tikid  tbe  benntifnJ  Madame  de  IVf  ounier,  who  wore  remarkably  short  petttcoats,  in 
flritr  to  shew  the  delicacy  of  her  foot  and  ankle.  Some  one  present  asked  Talley- 
rvid,  what  he  thouf^ht  of  the  ioul  en*€mhk»  *-^  T  think,"  said  the  merciless  jester, 
'tiiat  her  dress  is  too  short  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity." 

In  tesdnony  of  his  services  Bonaparte  created  him  Prince  de  Beuevento,  n  di|?- 
ruiy  wbidl  be  treated  with  indifference.  To  those  who  obsequiouily  foaer  a  tainted 
^be  uiawcred,  <'  Go  to  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  and  address  your  compliments  to 
^1  wmen  are  always  delij^hted  at  becoming  princesses." 

Fhai  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  declining,  and  ho  saw  no  safety  cm  that 
****.  ht  paiicd  cntvr  to  the  other.  His  perfidy  beini;  suHpected,  BuDnapnrtP  bmdexi 
^n  with  raprandiei,  which  he  received  with  imperturbable  comp<isure.  When  lus 
Ulioiofauiil  vinfe  appeared  at  the  first  lev^e  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  the 
'•<«« OOkloMd.  ••  What  came  ye  here  for  ?^to  exhibit  your  ingratitude  ?  I  have 
*Wwd  ynn  with  honour*,  that  people  mi^ht  not  see  von  were  tbe  moat  dospicabte 
»»jwb  m  my  empire.  Yon  affect  to  be  of  the  Opposition.  Yon  think  if  I  fail  you 
'^  T,'  ii  tlie  head  of  the  Re^ncy !  If  I  were  dangerously  til,  I  solemnly  declare 
1.,  t  li  jt  y<ni  should  die  before  me."  With  jjl  the  ifrace  and  gentleness  of  a  cour* 
i^rrewiviog  new  favours,  the  Prince  of  Benevento  replied,  ^'^  Sir^  I  did  rial  need 
^  iwniiwjar  to  address  my  moti  ardent  prayers  for  the  prokngtng  of  jfonr  Ma- 

When  the  fatal  bulletin*  announdngr  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  ar- 
"TttI,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  whole  army  was  annihilated — men,  bora^^s,  and 
'^ttafce-,  he,  with  the  other  dignitaries,  was  attending^  the  Empress  at  tbe  Tnileries* 
thinner  tiif  conference,  Maret,  die  Duke  of  Bassano,  arrived,  and  was  announced 
i"*laria  Umtsa.  *^  Only  see  how  tbey  exaggerate/*  said  Talleyrand,  "here 
«  Marrt  fetumed^  and  they  said  ati  the  baggage  was  loet." 
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An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Intellect  of  Woman,  and  her  well 
recognised  but  resistless  Influence  on  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  Prosperity  of  a  Nation.     By  Mr.  Reeve,  M.  C.  P. 

It  18  questionable  whether  oar  lady  readers  will  feel  under  obligation  to  the 
writer  of  this  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove,  that,  with  an  education 
similar  to  that  of  men,  women  would  become  as  powerful  in  intellect  as  the  ^  lords 
of  the  creation.*  The  manners  of  modern  English  society  are  certainly  much  more 
refined  than  those  of  a  former  age,  bnt  that  is  not  because  women  hare  become 
more  masculine  in  their  pursuits,  but— precisely  the  reverse— because  they  cul- 
tivate with  such  exquisite  taste  those  accomplishments  which  throw  around 
omr  homes  a  grace  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  The  gentleness  of  woman  is  the 
peculiar  charm  conferred  on  her  by  Nature,  by  which  she  more  prevails  than  by 
the  assertion  and  ostentation  of  intellectual  powers,  and  which,  indeed,  are  out  of 
her  proper  and  assigned  sphere.  Some  of  the  instances  of  female  celebrities  intro- 
duced by  this  author  are  unfortunate  ;  but  it  is  singular,  in  a  work  purporting  to 
give  an  'account  of  female  worthies,  to  find  such  names  as  Lady  Fanshawe  and 
Mrs.  Colonel  Hutchinson  omitted.  These  women  did  honour  to  their  country,  and 
to  the  age  in  which  they  were  bom. 

On  Trees,  their  Uses  and  Biography,  &c.     By  John  Sheppard. 

This  little  work,  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Frome  Institution 
and  in  Bristol,  commends  itself  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a  deli^tful 
country  companion,  and  contains  a  mass  of  highly  instructive  and  entertaining 
matter,  very  modestly  introduced  to  us.  It  is  illustrated  by  representations  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  oak,  the  date  palm,  the  banana,  the  baobab,  the  talipot  palm,  the 
bamboo,  the  cocosruut  tree,  the  Fortingal  yew,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oak  of 
AUonville,  the  Ankerwyke  yew,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  oak.  We  are  incidentally 
reminded,  while  the  author  is  discussing  the  subject  of  papyrus,  that  no  less  than 
1800  manuscripu,  dug  out  of  Herculaneum,  are  of  papyrus !  The  spirit  in  which 
this  fascinating  little  book  is  written  is  admirable,  and  will  make  it  generally  wd- 
come.  The  author  classifies  the  uses  of  trees,  as  ministering  to  human  comfort 
and  progress  in  the  provision  of  foods,  beverages,  and  medicines ;  of  clothing  and 
shelter,  of  fuel  and  furniture ;  of  materials  for  arts  and  manufactures  ;  on  hidden 
agency  on  the  atmosphere  ;  arid  of  the  means  of  communication  through  the  world; 
and  iutersperses  the  whole  with  pleating  anecdote  and  reflections. 


♦,♦  We  postpone  a  notice  of  M.  Ouizot^s  admirable  tremdie  on  «'  Democracy  in 
France,"  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  commenting,  at  the  same  time,  upon 
the  answers  to  it,  which  may  be  expected  from  M.  Prudhon  and  others. 
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BY    THK     AUTHOR     OF     **  BXrBRIBNCES     OF     A     QAOh     CHAPLAIN/* 
WITH      AN      ILliUaTEATION. 


chaptbh  VII. 

THB   SHADOWY    VISITANT    WHOM    NO    DENIAX.S   CAN    EXCtUDB. 

^^  'Ti»  ever  lhu« — dark  ocean ^ a  breast — 
The  rippliniij  lake — ^the  rtilliDg  river— 
Bluy  bid  their  troubled  wuturs  rest. 

But  tuun'M  worti  h«art  is  trtiiiquil — never  I 
Jlift  duyH  paM  on  tci  valii  endeavour 
TJr'  liostim**  Jfiword  strife  to  qu^U* 

Till  death  has  Utiftbi^d  iu  throbs  for  ever, 
In  that  dark  home  where  iaII  must  dwell." 

W.  Reynolds. 

Wondrous  is  the  change  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  Death  iii 
the  dwell ingr  of  that  dependent  being  Man  !  What  predictions  it 
falijfiesl  What  false  views  does  it  correct  I  what  revelations  does  it 
disclose!  We  gaze  on  him  now  cold,  «tark,  and  motionless^  who, 
but  a  few  daya  or  bonrs  since,  was  animated,  scheming,  dominant, 
ambitious;  and  can  scarce  realize  to  ourselves  the  utter  extinction 
of  strength p  the  entire  surrender  of  wijl,  the  cessation  of  thought, 
the  prostration  of  plan,  and  project,  and  hope.  Marvellous  specta- 
c]e  1  The  powerful,  powerless  ;  the  eloquent,  silent ;  the  scheming, 
baffled ;  and  the  grasping,  satisfied.  Is  it  not  a  mere  phantasm  of  the 
itn agination  ?  Can  the  change  be  real  ?  Even  to  those  whose  earthly 
destiny  h  decided^ — on  whom  the  shadow  of  the  grave  has  fallen— 
to  those  who  are  doomed  to  die — something  of  the  same  feeling 
presents  itself  During  the  reign  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  ally  of 
Jack  Ketch, — that  cordial  advocate  of  capital  punishment.^when 
executions  were  rife  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  when  the  merciful 
notion  obtained  singular  favour  that  the  crime  of  forgery  could  be 
stayed,  and  eventually  eradicated  by  the  unlimited  sacrifice  of 
human  life; — a  young  creature  of  eighteen  said,  the  day  before  her 
execution,  to  one  who  visited  her  in  the  cell,  **  /  feel  life  so  strong 
within  me,  that  I  cannot  beiiete  thai  this  time  to^ffiorrow  I  am  to  b^ 
dead!" 

But  art  thou  not,  O  despot,  at  times,  a  liberator?  Dost  thou  not 
rescue  the  suffering  from  pain — release  the  servile  from  slavery ,« — 
put  an  end  to  the  flatteries  of  the  parasite,  and  relieve  from  fawning 

^^        the  interested?     Even  Thou — ^dreaded  as  thou  art— hast  a  boon  to 

^B       bestowj  Ol  stealthy  and  inevitable  visitant! 

f  tol 


¥ 

» 


CHAFTBR     VIII. 
8TAMAfINQ. 

Although  th«  Devil  be  the  fmther  of  lioa^  he  seemi,  like  other  great  inventor*, 
to  have  hiat  much  of  his  reputation  by  the  ooudnuiif  improvementa  thjit  luive  bet?n 
made  upon  him***— D^an  Swtift, 

When  Pleasant  Ellis  had   given   utterance  to  her  agreeable  im- 
pressions,  the   doctor Bj  one   and   all,   denounced  Uet    'wwV  «l  V1^^* 
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A  female  latmAer  on  the  medical  preserve  was  intolerable.     How 

'*  dared*'  the  ** give  sn  opinion  ?"  asked  one.    '*  What  could  she  know 

of  disease  and  iu  results?"  inquired  another.     "  Old  women »  espe- 

^jciallT,  if  tainted  with  quackery,  were  intolerable  nuisances  all  the 

.  over,"  was  the  gsJUnt  remark  of  a  third.     And  then  arose  ihe 

'chorus  —  re^rd  being   had   to   the   parties,    it  was   swelled  with 

rondrous  unanimity — '"  the  deceased  died  from  natural  causes  ;  and 

it  is  at  once  presumptuous^  highly  impertinent,  and  wholly  unwar- 

stable  in  any  ignorant  bystander  to  assert  the  contrary/' 

Ttua  burden  was  chaunted  by  the  faculty  present  with  becoming 

"  ardour  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Orford  Old  rich  averred,  in  Sufolk 

'phrase,  that  the  doctors  *' regularly  b ul locked "  the  old  girL     But 

she  held    her  course.     Sparing  reverence  had   she  for  those  who 

flouted  her.     Honouring  each  professional  with  a  passing  glance  of 

scorn,  she  snatched  a  hasty  pinch  of  snuff  from  some  hidden  recep- 

^tacle  in  the  ample  folds  of  her  attire,  and  then  briskly  renewed  tne 

Faitack. 

'Natural  causear'  poogh!  ye  must  be  notldies-^naturally  so, 
and  from  the  both — to  say  as  m  uch.  Look  there ! "  and  she  patted  the 
corpse  with  careless  and  revolting  familiarity — "  eyes  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets — ^neck  rimmed  round  evenly  as  if  with  a  broad 
black  riband  —  skin  discoloured,  blue,  purple,  and  crimson,  like 
the   rainbows-fits  1    apoplexy !    faugh !    it 's   murder   and   nothing 

Her  energy  told  on  the  gradually  accumulating  tlirong.  The 
words  were  at  6rst  whispered,  and  then  repeated  once  and  again,-' 
•*  Coroner,**  "  Inquest,"  "  Examine  the  body/'  Meanwhile,  it  w«§ 
^  suggested  by  a  thoughtful  looker-on  that  the  pockets  and  private 
desk  of  the  deceased  should  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  Recollecting 
Rafforde's  menace  to  Tillett,  founded  on  the  contents  of  that  mys- 
terious depository,  I  quailed  before  this  mention  of  the  desk,  and 
prepared  myself  for  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  dejected  confi- 
dential. 

The  supicion  did  him  injustice.  He  met  the  suggestion  at  onci, 
and  remarked,  in  tones  firmer  than  his  wont — "By  all  meani:  W 
course  more  proper/' 

To  all  outwara  appearance,  precisely  as  life  had  left  him,  so  htd 
Hafforde  been  found.  No  part  of  his  dress  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed. His  pocket-book,  purse,  signet-ring,  watch  and  seals,  mtrt 
on  his  person.  His  desk  was  duly  locked*  The  small  key  which 
opened  it  hung  appended  to  his  bunch  of  seals — its  usual  receptacle. 
Nothing,  however  trivial,  was  missing.  The  ebony  desk  was  opened 
Money  was  found  in  it,  some  silver  and  some  gold,  a  two  pound 
Bank  of  England  note,  and  some  stamped  receipts  in  blank.  It  itti 
crammed  certainly ;  but  jagged  strips  of  parchment^  waate-pspcr, 
old  newspapers,  mainly  formed  its  contents.  There  was  nothutg  in 
it  that  could  interest  or  criminate  anybody  I 

I  watched  Tillett  narrowly,  whife  the  search  was  going  forward* 
He  looked  on  unconcernedly  enough :  but  as  it  closed  there  was  » 
visible  expression  in  his  countenance  of  thaukfulnesa  and  menlAl 
relief. 

**  An  extraordinary  collection  this  ! "  said  a  county  magistratej  mfm 
hjul  watched  attentively  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings — "an 
extraordinary  collection  for  the  private  desk  of  sucna  practitioner  ai 
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Haforde.  I  don't  quite  understand  it.  There  must  be  an  inquest. 
That  h  a  matter  of  course;  and/'  addressing  the  surgeons,  ^*  a  post 
mortem  examination  would  be  desirable:  the  sooner,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body,  that  is  commenced  the  better :  let  me  beg  you 
will  all  assist  at  it," 

*'  Yes  I  yes  I  and  remember/'  shrieked  Pleasant  Ellis,  in  her  most 
discordant  tones,  and  she  brought  her  rasping  voice  to  bear  fully 
on  the  magistrate — "remember  that  Mr»  Oldrich  was  the  last  that 
saw  him  alive,  and  spoke  to  him.  The  last,  the  very  last ;  and  high 
words  passed — yes — yes:  very  high  words — that  I'H  be  sworn — for 
I  was  below — and  over- heard  them," 

The  magistrate  paused — then  whispered  to  a  hawbuck  near  him. 
By  and  by  a  constable  came  panting  up  the  stairs — and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr,  Oldrich  received  a  gentle  intimation  that  nothing  dis- 
agreeable was  intended  him,  but  that  he  "must  for  the  present  con- 
sider himself  under  surveillance,*' 

The  Suffolk  youth  looked  around  him  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
then  uttered  the  soh'tary  ejaculation^ — "  Stammino  f " 

"  Anan  I  "  cried  the  constable,  whom  the  phrase  seemed  consider- 
ably to  gravel,     "  What  say'st  thou  ?  " 

•*Say!**  rejoined  the  Suffolk  youth,  dejectedly;  "that  I'm 
itammcd — regularly  and  thoroughly.  Here  's  a  wrinkle  I  I  never  J^rc 
■uch  a  fancy  !  Precious  tidings  these  for  Bawdsey  Ferry  and  Ilo'aely 
Bay  I     What  would  Dr.  Bacon  Frank  have  said  were  he  alive  ?  '* 

Meanwhile,  the  search  among  Rafforde's  crowded  repositories  was 
continued.  No  will  was  forthcoming  ;  and  his  heir-at-law,  a  cousin, 
wa«  sought  out  in  London,  and  produced  at  Stanton.  Mr.  Hussey 
Raffbrde,  the  personage  in  question,  held  an  appointment  in  a  go- 
vernment office,  and  might  be  called  a  young  man  upon  town.  His 
nonchalance  was  superb;  and  his  disgust  at  the  entire  proceedings 
avowed  and  hearty.  By  one  canting  bystander — they  abound  at 
luch  seasons:  are  "filled  with  horror,  and  pity,  and  astonishment, 
and  regret:"  overflow  with  cheap  commiseration:  and  are  crammed 
with  moral  apothegms- — his  reply  was  unexpected  enough,  Mr, 
Bullboddy,  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  district,  in  dolorous  tones  and 
with  lugubrious  visage,  thus  addressed  the  young  Admiralty 
clerk : — 

<(  Yon  are  anxious,  sir, — very  anxious,  I  dare  say,  as  to  the  result 
of  this  truly  painful  inquiry  ?  " 

**  Tut !  What  I  'm  anxious  about  are  the  assets :  they  make  me 
somewhat  thoughtful.  What  miy  be  their  probable  amount ;  where 
invested;  and  how  they  can  be  quickly  realized: — these  are  the 
points  of  moment," 

Mr,  Bullboddy  thought  this  cool ;  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a 
jrebufiT,  but  proceeded: — 

"  You  will  take  a  last  look  of  your  ill-fated  relative  ?  He  lies  very 
calm  and  pleasant  in  his  coffin/* 

**  Not  I,  I  have  steered  clear  of  him  in  life ;  why  should  I  gaze 
upon  him  in  death  ?  " 

**  But  "^ — persisted  the  persevering  Bullboddy — "you  will  follow 
him?  and  as  chief-mourner?  W^e  most  have  a  chief  mourner, 
'Twill  be  an  imposinfz  funeral^  and  most  numerously  attended/* 

The  wretch  here  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  hilarity, 

*' Follow  him  to  the  tomb  1  must,"  rejoined  the  oXU«it  '^wvOcv  ^ 
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"  'tis  the  law  of  natii 


jcceed  the  oUl.    But 


yawn;  "'tis  trie  law  ot  nature.  The  young  sue 
on  this  occasion  as  chief- mourner,  or  as  mourner — no.  The  heart- 
less curmudgeon  never  aided  me  with  a  shilling  when  I  was  strug* 
gling  for  a  bare  subsistence ;  nay,  when  ray  mother,  his  nearest 
relative,  implored  some  temporary  succour  from  hira  during  the 
first  week  of  her  widowhood,  his  help  was  given  in  the  guiae  of 
coarse  advice:  *  You  are  young  and  good-looking  ;  look  out  far 
another  helpmate,  and  hleed  him  in  your  courting  dajfs  1  *  A  mourner ! 
Weill  I  am  such!  I  shall  miss  Ronzt  de  Begnis  benefit;  and 
Madame  Fodor's  ^Susanna;*  and  the  droll  JMarchesa  Zucchi'i p^<** 
souper  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  Lady  i^Iexborou^h's  fancy  ball.  These 
are  matters  to  be  deeply  mourned ;  and  I  do  deplore  them  accord- 
ingly/* 

IVIr.  Bullboddy's  stolid  countenance  betrayed  his  irrepressible 
astonishment:  loth  to  retreat,  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and  re- 
sumed:— 

"  But  a  monument,  worthy  sir,  a  monument,— a  broken  column^ 
^a  weeping  figure, — a  funereal  urn, — a  marble  tablet  ?  " 

**  No  monument!  "  said  the  young  man,  sternly  ;  ''no  commemo- 
rative tablet  of  any  description  !  The  sooner  his  deeds  and  sayings 
are  forgotten  the  better.  Bury  him  decently,  and  lay  him  down 
deep  in  his  grave;  cancel  to  the  last  fraction  every  debt  he  owes; 
and  where  he  has  inflicted  evident  and  grievous  wrong,  offer  repi^ 
ration,  if  practicable:  but  no  monument ;  no  humbug ;  no  recording 
of  his  many  virtues ;  no  addition  to  the  many  churchyard  lie^  already 
rife  amonggt  us — nothing  of  that  farcical  nature,  if  you  please^  g<>^ 
and  LharitdUe  I^fr.  Bullboddy/* 

The  intruder  was  tor  once  fully  and  finally  silenced. 

All  which  interlocutory  remarks  were  faithfully  repeated  to  the 
fretted  and  feverish  Mr.  Old  rich. 

**  He's  'a  wonder!'"  was  the  Suffolk  youth's  conclusion*  **I 
never  see  such  a  fancy!  I  '  fare*  I  don't  know  how,  when  I  dwell 
upon  this  business,  ft 's  '  wholly  surprising.'  And  to  iircute  MS, 
because  my  master's  evil  conscience  made  him  lay  hands  on  himself 
— the  moment  1  begin  to  think  that-a-way  I  *ra  wholly  liammed*' 

And  so  it  seemed  were  the  jury  ;  who  sat  hour  after  hour  •'  a  con- 
sidering of  this  mysterous  affair."  They  declared  that  the  evideote 
of  four  medical  men — "all  differing" — ^completely  **  xfnoik^red  'era/' 
They  "couldn't  see  their  way  out  on  it"  at  all!  The  room  WM 
locked;  locked  from  the  inside;  and  the  key  was  inside;  and 
"  within  the  room  the  lawyer  chap  was  found  dead ;  all  the  doctofs 
said,  fits  or  no  fits,  that  he  did  not  strangle  himself:  that  was  a  aaiv 
sartaiuty  :  who  did  then^  if  so  be  as  how  he  wor  strangled  ai  aHf 
But  ivor  he  ?  " 

"  He  was"  said  a  deep,  mellow,  manly  voice,  with  somen bal 
startling  firmness.  '*ile  was;"  and  the  speaker  turned  a  face  ftir- 
roweil  with  thought  on  his  brother  jurymen.  All  heeded  him* 
Religious  even  to  sternness  in  his  religious  view8,**at  heart  be  was  a 
Swedenborgian, — punctual  and  precise  to  a  proverb  in  his  deallnff^ 
— and  a  niggard  in  his  speech, — Zichor  Wawn's  opinions  had  weigbt 
in  our  little  community 

**  Pursue  the  matter,"  continued  he,  in  his  rich,  donorous  toneat— 
''  pursue  the  matter  no  further*  The  doer  of  the  deed  ta  &otaiii#* 
nable  to  us.     The  mystery  will  remain  such  in  this  life/ 
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'It  won%  though  !'*  shouted  Pleasant  Ellis  with  the  softness  of  a 
raven  from  a  distant  corner,  where,  screwed  up  into  close  corapa&Sj 
she  had  drank  in  every  syllable  that  had  been  spoken  ;  *'  you  will 
live  to  see  it  out:  and  so  shall  !♦" 

The  coroner  roused  from  his  doze, — he  was  fat  and  very  lethargic, 
— said  crabbedly,  **  Silence,  woman,  silence  I  I  can  have  no  inter* 
ruption  here.  The  jury  must  not  be  disturbed*  This  is  a  very 
iolenin  court." 

"  We  wish  to  be  apart/'  said  Zichor  Wawn  with  dignity  ;  and 
rising,  the  jury  in  a  body  followed  him  to  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment,  wherCj  comparatively  free  from  observation,  he  addressed 
tliem  soito  voce, 

*'  Few  words  are  requisite/*  Wawn  began.  '*  Punishment  has 
overtaken  the  guilty.  Rafforde's  principles  and  practice  are  but  too 
notorious.  His  cup  was  full.  The  tale  of  his  evil  deeds  was  com- 
plete; and  the  master  whom  he  served  claimed  him.  Return  an 
open  verdict.     Word  it — '  Found  dead.*  " 

"  Butj  hia  clerk/'  suggested  another,—*'  his  clerk,  Oldrich,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  on  the  last  night  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  ve-» 
bemently  th reat e ne d — ' * 

"  Wants  brains,  and  is  quite  harmless :  his  examination  proves  it  : 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  drawn  from  i7,  or  him.  Decide  as  you 
will ;  my  voice  is  for  an  open  verdict," 

Meanwhile  the  youth  so  flatteringly  described  remained  under  the 
tender  care  of  the  parish- con  stable. 

**  Would  to  heaven  T'said  he  of  Ilo'sely, '*  that  the  late  magistrate 
of  our  district  were  here  to  have  advised  me.  He  would  soon  have 
set  'em  to  rights:  not  only  knew  the  law,  but,  on  a  pinch,  adminis- 
tered it/' 

"  As  how  ?"  said  the  other,  inquiringly. 

"  You  shall  hear/'  replied  Oldrich.  "  On  an  October  morning,  in 
one  of  his  early  walks,  the  doctor  burst  upon  a  fellow  busily  en- 
gaged  in  snickling  a  bare.  *  Miserable  culprit ''  said  the  doctor 
grandly,  *  your  hour  of  detection  has  arrived  !'  The  olTender  wink- 
ed wickedly  with  hia  eye,  but  took  no  further  notice. — *  Fellow!* 
cried  the  doctor,  *  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I'm  Dr.  Bacon  Frank.' 
— '  Well!  and  what  follows  upon  that?'  was  the  pert  rejoinder, — 
*  This/  returned  the  doctor  quickly  :  and  he  knocked  the  poacher 
down.  Beautiful!  beautiful!  Soraelhing  like  a  justice !  A  man 
of  deeds  as  well  as  words  !" 

"Hof  hah  I  Justice,  pleesemafi,  parson,  all  in  one!"  was  the 
quaint  summary  of  the  other, 

'*  Parson  !  say  rather,  a  pillar  of  the  church  !"  cried  the  Ho'sely 

youth,  exulUngly :  **  the  proverb, '  poor  as  a  church  mouse/  wouldn't 

apply  to  him.     He  never  quitted  his  home  but  in  his  carriage  and 

four ;  quite  a  treat  to  see  his  four  glossy-black  tits*     They  became 

I  him.     He  looked  the  palmy  and  flourishing  churchman;  always  on 

jhis  mettle,  and  never  off  his  guard.     One  night,  on  his  return  from 

I'ustice  business  severe  weather  came  cm,  and  when  miles  from  home 
lis  carriage  became  embedded  in  a  snow-drift.     To  return  or  to 
I  proceed  was  alike  impossible.     Says  the  doctor,  *  This  is  a  perilous 
•eason  for  me.     1  must  pass  the  night  in  my  carriage  on  the  moor. 
It  behoves  me  to  bestir  myself,  and  to  act  with  energy  and  caution, 
.He  then  desired  bis  second  postilion  to  take  the  ftlrotv^efeX  Wt^t  ia^ 
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*as  «K  zi  r.iitf  Ervezj  luosf  far  awMlanre ;  to  deliTer  a  note  which 
m  wmst  31  Ttsitzl.  "ir  2i»  3ira»»ccper :  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
-nac  nuc  :ziii2  fotK^^i  b  =i£.«cKn3able  for  that  drearj  night's 
T-jcL      ""•"liir  III  7  :iL  "^"^V  tie  w*f  r" 

'  r^is  ^ftSiir  f  :•:•;£  iff  5eTjoT^.  berood  donbt,"  said  the  official. 


*  JL  nmrniuL  re  2u£  TTiHfyin,  mJ  modier  of  brown  sherry,"  re- 
jiiwL  r'i:r-.i::i  *  ^iisse  wire  ficE.^  tj  h£zi.  by  his  express  order,  from 
ne  :«*^.n^  zj  wrj  z£  ^rczpEZj  d-ring  the  snow-storm ;  and  with 
aeae  iis  za^^^enl  zztt  ±^x^t.'  A:  rHe  in  the  morning  a  party  of 
jiuvii?*s9  icT-.^^i.  jmf  2a*  wjj  ixroct  fresh  as  a  four-year  old.  That 
I  rjiLii  se  Tm  br:  :cak  st:r«  I  Oh  1  he  war  a  pattern  churchman, 
ami  1  suiR  r^fgiars.LTug  Siiz.  .'^ 

*  H»  w:r  *  risfcccdei  :±*  cccstab!e  humbly. 

PSTiiriia:  rt2$  rjc-rfrscSrc  izk  crcceedings  elsewhere  came  to  a  close. 

*  "STf  x-i  iicrsf-d  ni  rirr  TTRriftt."  saiJ  the  foreman. 

*  Frtcni  3«jii    "  st-i  Z^A:t  Wawn  solemnly. 

ITnf  ^JTTir^r  wii*  i-  iiiri  r>x3-feamocr:  he  should  reach  home  in 

•At  ccwh  ird  ir«*:criiis  Terdict,""  said  he,  with  returning 
s^iiiTrn-.  •*isfc:ie^  :i*:c>-tx — crejud^es  nothing — good — very  good. 
Gfni-t^zAT.  j:*^z  czviz.zrj  i*  izidebced  to  you.  Sign  your  names,  and 
tie  iirifr  is  eoie-L"' 

•"r  r-x/  -":r  :i,'  r'/.v^»:. 

T^e  :ir*£r-±I  jo^sfei  cf"  quietly.  The  business  was  sold.  The  pnr- 
c^.x:s«r  wts  xrjrLs^J.  xzo  visely.  thit  the  confidential  clerk's  services 
were  hsii^p^riijLrl*  :,"  5-c>k*s.'  ^  He  knew,"  and  the  assertion  wm 
weL-f^'.-sied.  •  R±£:rie*5  cl:e2.t5  to  a  man;  had  mastered  their 
a'fr^ — ibefr  di jp:*:ii :  r  *. — cheir  political  bias, — their  petty  quar- 
relsw — thieir  {>frsoc:il  e=:=i:Ies  : — at  any  cost  TiUett's  adherence  must 
be  secured,  if  R&rorde's  coccexion  was  to  be  preserved.**  The  subtle 
a=d  aspirirf  clerk  susrected  this,  and  was  proportionably  distant 
a^id  c.^y.  A:  length  he  consented  to  be  managing  partner  in  the  new 
£rm  of  -  Rasper  ani  Tillett."  It  was  a  rise  for  him  ;  and  yet,  those 
who  faccied  that  his  former  anxious,  tremulous,  ill-assured  manner 
would  va&ish  with  amended  circumstances,  were  deceived.  He 
looked  as  dependent,  care-worn,  and  depressed,  as  ever. 

Jlyself  he  shunned.  I  could  never  see  him  alone.  A  private  in- 
terview he  systematzcjLlIy  and  successfully  avoided.  By  note  he 
intimated  to  Oldrich  and  myself  his  regret  that  new  arrangements  no 
longer  \efi  him  at  liberty  to  offer  either  of  us  a  desk  in  his  office:  IB 
other  words,  we  were  to  seek  our  fortunes  elsewhere. 

My  route  farewell  of  him  was  taken  as  he  dashed  past  me  in  his 
smart  dennet^  drawn  by  a  showy  horse,  and  attended  by  a  knowing 
groom.  Apparently  the  world  prospered  with  him.  Did  it !  Whence 
then  the  apprehension  and  disquiet  imaged  forth  in  that  gloomy  and 
downcast  eye  ? 

Let  no  vicious  man  hug  himself  in  the  thought  that  be  can  m 
with  impunity,— that  there  is  this  attainable  result^-^nrrcer«/W/  aad 
Mtunspecled  crime.  Nemesis  tracks  his  footsteps.  Above  lum  is  a 
ftem  Observer.  Around  him  are  invisible  witnesses.  Behind  him 
homes  Erinnys,  his  inseparable  attendant  during  life ;  his  tjrnumiad 
mofiitor  in  the  bitter  hour  preceding  death.    The  sting  of  the  sooi^ 
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pion  is  not  fabulous*  It  ia  realized  in  onrepented  transgres&ion. 
The  only  recipe  for  a  clear  conacience,  anti  a  calm  brow,  for  an 
honoured  life  and  a  pcaceftil  age,  is  that  traced  in  the  pages  of  a 

^ Record  that  cannot  lie, — "  Keep  inn ocency  :  and  hold  unto  the  thing 
which  is  right*" 
yoti! 


CfiAPTEB     IX. 


MEMORIALS     OF     THE     DEPARTED, 


^^  In  thu  old  Church  of  St.  Alichael  tbiA  quaint  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a 
ycmng  Aih  whileom  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  roving  aEitiquariai]. 

»»-""«»'     I      A^l^lit. 
Anna  Filia  Richardi  Ash,  /Etatis  sua;  Tertio, 
Obiit  Vke»Bimo  quarto  die  Mali, 
A,  D    1645. 

(Below  ihh  came  a  d«ver  representation  of  an  a&h-tree,  cat  off  in  tlie  centre}:  and 
then  followed  the  distich.) 

An       }     « ,,      f    in  Male      I        .   ,  4    Sprouts  the  aame  daie, 

Thi,    I  ^'^    \    was  then    J   ""  d"»°   (    Yet  live,  for  aie." 

Topographical  Ptep  ai  Bristol, 

What  a  curious  Chapter  might  be  written  on  Monumenti — the 
strange  and  sordid  motives  in  which  very  many  have  originated  ;  the 
reluctance  with  which  not  a  few  have  been  erected ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  whichj  on  second  thoughts,  no  small  number^  eagerly 
projected,  have  been  quietly  and  finally  abandoned. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  waiting  for  my  Confirmation  ticket 
in  the  vestry  of  a  church  belonging  to  a  much- frequented  watering 
place*  The  incumbent,  an  aged,  gentle,  retiring  old  man,  was 
pouring  forth  kindly  counsel,  when  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  a 
gentleman,  who  hurriedly  asked  him  the  probable  fee  for  leave  to 
erect  a  large  monument  to  bis  **  dear,  dear  wife,  in  the  south  tran* 
sept/'  He  described  the  projected  memorial  with  considerable 
minuteness.  There  was  to  be  a  full  length  figure  of  Religion, 
encircled  with  emblems  of  grief  j  there  were  to  be  weeping  cherubs^ 
a  medallion  bust  of  the  departed,  and  an  elaborate  inscription ; 
the  whole  designed  by  an  eminent  sculptor;  and  to  be  executed 
instunier.  The  old  churchman  bowedj  listened  musingly,  and  then 
said  :<— 

''  I  fear,  for  a  monument  of  this  siase,  I  can  name  no  less  a  fee  than 
fifteen  guineas ;  that  amount  may  appear  large  to  you  ;  but  the  space 
which  the  monument  would  occupy-^" 

''Leads  me  to  think  your  proposal  moderate — raost  moderate," 
interrupted  the  widower.  "  Consider  it  as  at  once  acceded  to  ;  as 
for  myself,  inconsolable  as  I  am  and  ever  must  be,  rest  will  never 
visit  my  eyes — ^never — never — ^till  I  have  recorded  on  marble  the 
peerless  virtues  of  that  angel  w*oman." 

He  coughed  violently ;  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes ;  waved 
his  left  hand  once  or  twice  distractedly  ;  and — withdrew. 

The  vicar's  warden  made  his  appearance, 

*' A  painful  interview,  beyond  doubt/'  said  he,  turning  to  the  old 

clergyman;  "Mr. is  a  most  exemplary  widower :  never  long 

away  from  the  subject  of  hid  irreparable  loss;  alwa^%--ttXv»^^%  %aA 
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—  hoverer.  ihe  projected  moDument  will  be  an  ornament  to  our 
ciiardi ;  and  permit  me  to  congratulate  jou  on  your  prospective 


'*  Which  I  fthal]  nerer  see/'  said  the  vicar  calmly ;  "  nor  you  the 
nxvaoiDent :  nor  the  sculptoi  his  handy- work ;  nor  either  of  us  the 
widower  cm  ikis  nthjrci  again." 

*'  Ah  !  I  think  I  uDder>tand  you,"  said  the  warden,  with  a  face 
indzcaxiTe  of  the  most  profound  compassion ;  "  your  conviction  is 
that  that  aiTertioinate.  inconsolable,  devoted  creature  will  speedily 
ftXiow  his  incomparable  wife.  It's  not  improbable;  never  did  I 
witness  prief  so  overwhelming,  so  absorbing !" 

*'  The  furthest  cor.clusion  ft*om  my  thoughts,"  returned  the  other 
quick'.y.  -*  Such  grief  is  too  violent  to  last:  will  very  speedily  be 
c\nso  eJ  ;  and  the  monument  forgotten.  Call  me  a  cynic,  if  it  be 
rtberwise." 

"  1  never  bandy  assertions  with  my  minister,"  said  the  warden, 
w  :th  mir.iied  deference  and  seif-respect. 

The  observant  churchman  was  right.  Within  three  months  from 
tha:  dav  the  widower  was  an  engaged  man ;  and  a  Benedict  within 
6\e^  "the  south  transept  remains  without  either  cherubs  or  full- 
length  figure :  and  the  deeply-regretteil  wife's  grave  n'iikout  a  head' 

Occasionally,  too.  Epitaphs — and  heavy  ones — are  constructed 
amid  scenes  the  most  incongruous  and  ungenial. 

In  the  parish  church  of  How  den — a  noble  pile— raised  mainly  by 
the  munificence  of  Walter  Skirlow,  a  former  bishop  of  Durham^- 
there  will  be  found  a  cumbrous  monument,  with  an  inflated  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  a  Capuin  Jefferson.  It  originated  in  a  scene 
where  it  is  presumed  few  epitaphs  have  been  written — ike  Italian 
Opera  House;  and  was  penned  by  the  late  Mr.  Becher,  canon  of 
S-juthwell. 

He  was  wont  thus  to  describe  its  execution :— 
"I  was  musing  between  the  acts  of  ** Semiraraide,"  when  an 
acquaintance— one  of  Jefferson's  executors,  let  me  premise — accosted 
me  with  :  *  Becher,  you  're  lost  in  reflection ;  come,  help  me  out  of 
a  difliculty.  I  want'a  long-winded  epitaph,  for  a  man  who,  through 
life,  was  a  nonentity.  And  yet  lots  of  verbiage  must  be  employed— 
lots — lots— for  there's  money  bequeathed  for  his  monument,  and 
monev  apportioned  for  his  epitaph.  Pray  attempt  it.' 
•IVotl!' 

••  •  l}oi  pray  d.i:  1/  's  a  rasper  ;  but  you  can  top  it' 
«•  •  The  difficulty — where  does  it  lie?' 

'**Here:  the  man  walked,  and  Ulked ;  ate,  drank,  and  died! 
Now  turn  him  into  a  personage  of  superior  worth ;  singular  energy 
of  character ;  and  profuse  benevolence.' 

**  1  accomplished  the  feat  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,"  said  the 
canon,  exultingly ;  '*  for  the  deceased  had  good  points,  which  onbf 
metdfd  ampUJicalion,  The  inscription,  drawn  out  in  pencil,  was 
cordially  adopted:  but  the  money  I  declined  accepting.  The 
esecutors  sent  me  some  plate — a  coffee-pot  ^which  I  use  to  this 
hour.- 
Amplification  indeed ! 

But  in  that  church,  large,  sombre,  and  fast  hastening  to  decay — 
led  by  crumbling  arch  and  toppling  pillar— frail  memenUM 
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of  former  magniOoence — there  slumbers  one  of  ancient  lineage*  and 
princely  mind  —  whose  heart  was  as  free  from  selOshness  as  his 
principles  were  from  taint;  who  never  turned  from  a  poor  man's 
prayer,  flinched  from  a  promise,  nor  forgot  a  friend. 

Of  Uiose  who  knew  him,  how  few  can  recall  to  this  hour,  without 
emotion,  the  memory  of  that  model  of  the  English  Gentleman— the 
late  Philip  Saltmabshb,  of  Salimarshe/  His  life  shed  lustre  on 
his  lineage.    No  cause  had  he  to  shrink  from  Shirley's  verse — 

<^ When  oar  louli  shall  lemre  thii  dwelling, 

The  glory  of  one  fair  and  Tirtuoiii  action 
li  above  all  the  acntcheons  on  our  tomb. 
Or  silken  banners  over  us  !'* 

Time,  with  its  ever-varying  train  of  events,  rolled  by.  Fresh 
bereavements  were  wondered  at.  Fresh  sorrows  were  wept.  Raf- 
forde's  ill-name  and  end  were  less  frequently  mooted  by  the  masses, 
when,  in  the  grey  of  evening,  bv  a  new-made  grave  in  the  thickly- 
tenented  cemetery,  a  female  form  was  seen  to  linger.  It  was 
Pleasant  Ellis :  and  Twang,  the  sexton,  annoyed  at  her  visits,  asked 
her  impatiently  if  "  she  were  making  a  charm  there?" 

"This  grave,"  she  remarked  quietly,  and  without  apparently 
heeding  his  inuendo,  "  is  not  sodded,  and  pared,  and  trimmed  like 
the  rest ! — for  why,  Mr.  Twang — I  say,  for  why  ?" 

"No  orders  to  that  effect,"  responded  the  sexton,  crabbedly: 
"  no  orders  to  that  effect  from  nobody  !" 

"  Do  it  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  goodwill,"  urged  the  old  crone, 
beseechingly  ;  endeavouring  the  while,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  give 
to  her  natural Iv  harsh  voice  a  tone  of  entreaty. 

*'  No ! "  replied  the  other,  savagely.  "  No-~I  work  for  bread,  not 
words.     What  I  want  is  pay !  " 

"  The  cost  ?  "  said  the  aged  woman,  quickly. 

"  More  than  you  can  well  spare,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  best  part 
of  a  crown." 

"  It  is  there,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  she  handed  him  the  perquisite. 

"  Keep  it,  woman,"  ejaculated  the  other ;  "  you  are  ailing,  and 
helpless,  and  feeble.  Keep  it  for  sickness  and  old  age.  Besides," 
added  he,  with  a  fierce  expression  of  hatred,  "you  know  what 
grasping  villain  lies  mouldenng  there,  if  there  he  be  ?  " 

Twang  indulged  in  a  detestable  chuckle. 

"  He  was  not  all  evil,"  returned  the  woman.  "  When  my  poor 
Susan  was  laid  low  by  typhus,  without  stint  or  measure  did  he  send 
her,  morning  by  morning,  costly  wine :  his  hope  was  to  raise  her. 
No !  he  was  not  all  evil ! " 

**Ugh !"  ejaculated  Twang,  with  an  air  of  deep  disgust. 

"He  could  be  kind,"  persevered  the  other;  "and  me  he  more 
than  once  befriended.  Shall  all  who  have  ate  of  his  bread  and 
drank  of  his  cup— shall  all  desert  him  ?  " 

Again  she  laid  the  fee  with  a  determined  air  before  the  sexton, 
and  would  permit  no  refusal. 

*  Sir  Lionel  Saltmarshe  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Harold.  He  did  homage  to 
Wiffinn  the  Conqueror,  and  was  knighted  by  him  at  the  Castle  of  Knore,  where 
the  king  gave  him,  under  the  royal  letters  patent,  the  lordship  of  Soltmarslie. 
Arthur  Mtmaishe  lived  temp.  Ric.  I.,  and  went  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  was 
)  of  Acre,  and  there  knighted  with  the  other  warriors. 


L*  aid  die,  turning  tlowly 
at  rest!" 
i  to  thy  lovingy 
'  against  provocation 
like  that  of  difldhood  is  thy 
vish  a  SBoile;   and  bitter 
and  onsaspected  tear. 
:  iz<anr  flerx  and  exaoiiig  jokefdlow  a  patience, 
'mw^LL'T  fir  is  jcimd ;  and  proof  against  reverses, 
narr  qok  suil  mwr  mn,  wt±,  a  Ivre  vidd&  iliall  endore  beyond  the 
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■**  ITf  dunr  mcimif  ie  znt  quieE  nziaep-CErTeKX  «f  ii'iwi  ■ :  that  flow  oa  in 
■IiBm  auc  fivB.  rnicw  •  turn  nt  «inwiir»  ommB  )q3  ti*  uasiiT  of  milierijig,  and 

T£Z  £rn:  of  B^sper  and  TiZks  baring  repadiated  my  services,  I 
bac  U'  wek  &  ix-v^  empilw'yer.  HEn  I  foand  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
HarrcT  BieSsrmiiZiZr— >&  eerei^tmBiwha  bad  **an  unmitigated  horror 
of  tbe  qcirk^  £=i£  rlScsneics  of  Lif  profcsBon ;"  who  regarded  "  law 
as  a  jCTfivy  meriiir^  ^^rurof'd  fcsdr  fnian  its  own  intrinsic  excel- 
jf-Dcv."  asc  V  bc>  W3iaxd  U'  be  -'coDcerDed  only  for  men  of  honour  and 
izsep-hr.''  Wiih  -^  wbu  wa»  V^r  ^^  base,  and  mean  **  he  had  no 
srmpE'ij.  *-  Genfiekss  pr<oc7«ssoc  towards  perfection  was  one  of 
the  ^wi'cif  ibe  I>:tii?e«ic«QocsT-  Would  his  unworthy  life  be  length- 
ertt-i  i:;  Me  thai  f.J£ljcd  is  the  prcifessioa  so  dear  to  the  aspirations 
of  h5*  Tosib  r  " 

A   £oe£t  tslker,  if  doh  a  fsiih/al  doer,  was  Mr.  Harvey  Bie- 

A^d  msTT  did  be  bepdle ! 

His  bland  xnaiiser. — rf'Cfa,  me^iow  voice. — frank  and  cordial  ad- 
dress^-open,  m&nlj  brow, — ^hearty  and  winning  sympathy  with  the 
woes  or  wtl^ti^  of  his  clients,— ooocillated  many  and  opened  to  him 
the  purses  of  more.  A  consummate  actor,  he  was  well  up  in  hit 
pan.  No  detail,  however  minute,  had  been  forgotten.  His  attitude, 
toDe.  and  gesture  would  haie  borne  comparison  with  the  most 
finished  performers  at  St.  Stephen's  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation ;  and  it  vas  rare  sport  to  those  who  had  fathomed  his  cha- 
racter, to  see  him  throw  back  the  facings  of  his  faultless  coat,  place 
his  hu>d  upon  his  brosd  snowv  vest,  look  up  to  heaven  with  an  air 
superbly  ingenuous  and  confiding,  and  in  mellow  tones  thus  enun- 
ciate *'  the  governing  principles  of  his  life :  I  pursue  my  profession 
from  no  personal  views — from  no  idea  or  expectation  of  individual 
aggrandizement ;  but  from  an  intense  and  deepening  hatred  of  in- 
justice, and  a  burning  desire  to  benefit  my  fellow  man." 

Generous  and  disinterested  being ! 

There  was  one,  however,  whom  all  his  professions  and  plausibility 
ftjWd  to  mystify,  and  yet  with  whom  it  was  most  important  he  should 
l^..a  wealthy  and  impracticable  old  lady  of  the  name  of 
me.    This  venerable  spinster,  who  '*  hated  those  selfish  and 

monsters    the  men,'  and  who  daily  "blessed  God  that 

ah0  h«d  mcrcifrilly  escaped  all  entanglement  with  any  ime  of  them," 
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was  his  near  kinswoman,  and  the  godmother  of  his  Jmbectle  sister^ 
Zara ;  her  the  old  lady  had  more  than  once  designated,  to  Bieder- 
man's  inconeeivable  chagrin,  aa  the  "  probable  heiress  of  the  bulk  of 
her  property," 

This  was  disagreeable  and  unexpected.  It  was  more.  Biedermann 
regarded  it  as  "a  palpable  injury."  The  '•  IViend  of  his  race"  re- 
doubled his  assiduities.  He  soothed  the  scofBng  spinster ;  flattered 
her  ;  adopted  her  line  of  politics ;  asked  her  counsel  and  abided  by 
it ;  uttered  his  newest  platitudes  ;  revealed  his  latest  scheme  for 
**  benefiting  his  species,"  and  "  elevating  the  moral  character "  of 
man- — all  to  no  purpose.  Mrs.  Clarissa  Kempthorne  gravely  heeded 
his  elaborate  sentences,  and  when  the  last  had  glibly  rolled  off  his 
tongue,  briskly  replied,  '^' Drat  the  fellow!  he*B  as  hollow  as  the 
rest  of  *em  !  " 

At  the  age  of  seventy-seven  Clarissa's  vigorous  constitution 
exhibited  sudden  and  decided  symptoms  of  decay.  She  noted 
them,  and  immediately  set  about  arranging  her  affairs.  Prior  to  the 
final  disposition  of  her  property,  she  called  Zara  to  her  side,  and 
with  unab&iedjterit'  of  manner  observed, — 

"  I  h.ive  left  you,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  mistress  of  your  own 
destiny*  Take  my  advice:  live  single  and  independent,  1  Ve  had 
many  escapes  from  those  monsters — the  men*  All  sorts  of  fine 
things  have  been  said  to  me;  and  all  sorts  of  fine  verses  have  been 
sent  to  me^ — flames — and  darts — and  despair — and  quenchless  love- 
but  catch  a  weasel  asleep  I  I  knew  their  business  too  well !  Pirates 
and  swindlers  the  whole  generation  of  'em  I  Heed  the  dying  advice 
of  your  wary  old  godmother.  Men  are  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  all  selfish — all  exacting^ — ^11  false—all  tyrannical 
— they  are  all  at  heart  '  lovers  of  their  own  selves.'  Trust  none  of 
them.  But  if  after  all  you  will  mate, — {f  ,you  unll^-^choose  a  soft 
ONR,  and  then,"  added  the  old  lady  with  bitter  emphasis,  *'you  can 
trample  upon  him/* 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  1  had  the  happiness  of  forming  a  con- 
nexion with  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Biedermann. 

"  He  was  in  immediate  want," — I  give  his  own  words,^ — *^of  a 
confidential  clerk, — one  in  whom  he  could  implicitly  rely, ^to  whom 
he  could  delegate  his  most  pressing  duties, — who  must  be,  in  fact, 
his  '  alit:r  esro'  His  time  was  no  longer  his  own,  A  near  relative 
was  dying;  and  his  present  occupation  was  the  truly  mournful  one 
of  watching  the  last  hours  of  that  incomparable  woman." 

Such  was  Clarisiia's  present  appellation.  Six  weeks  afterwards  it 
underwent  a  slight  change.  7'hen  she  was  spoken  of  by  the  injured 
Biedermann  as  that  "^implacable  and  narrow-minded  being,  his  late 
kinswoman/' — the  "slave  of  prejudice,"  and  '*a  bigot,  of  whom  the 
world  was  well  rid." 

To  be  sure,  Miss  Kempthome's  observations,  to  the  very  last»  had 
little  in  them  of  a  complimentary  description*  She  had  an  unac- 
countable  habit,  after  each  of  ray  principars  visits,  of  insisting  on 
the  doors  and  windows  of  her  apartment  **  being  instantly  opened,  to 
dispel  a  very  perceptible  impregnation  of  brimstone ;"  and  once, 
when  that  worthy,  with  lugubrious  visage,  brought  her  a  book  of 
devotion,  and  proceeded  to  open  it,  the  sarcastic  inquiry  ensued,^ — 

**  To  be  read  by  you  ?  No— no  I  That  were  too  broad  a  tkrce  to 
be  performed  in  the  chamber  of  a  dying  woman  1" 
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Sn  wcdtt  ftllerwflrJs  Btedennaiin  spoke  of  her  with  ft  sigh,  and 
liacflited  iicr  as  *^  a  lapsed  and  decided  heathen  V 

But,  beathen  or  no^  she  fulfilled  her  protni&es.  Her  imbecile  god^ 
child  WM»  amply  provided  for;  and  the  will  by  which  she  had 
guarded  Zara  from  the  frauds  of  her  brother,  and  the  privations  of 
poverty,  was  long^  stringent^  and  well  considered*  To  the  fair  but 
feeble- minded  girl  was  secured  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  per  an- 
num ;  payable  to  her  o^i-n  signature  alone ;  *'  free  from  the  debts, 
liabilities,  or  engagements  of  any  future  husband;"  and  wholly  be* 
yond  the  control  or  direction  of  her  brother. 

To  him  Mrs.  Clarissa  bequeathed,  by  way  of  remembrance,  as ''aa 
apprcvprtate  mark  of  her  regard/'  a  superbly  bound  copy  of  Mack- 
Uo's  «  i^Ian  ot  the  World." 

I  have  my  doubts  whether  this  latter  legacy  was  ever  claimed. 

But  the  most  melancholy  result  of  Miss  Kempthorne^s  bequest 
was  the  separation  it  created  between  brother  and  sister.  Thence* 
Ibrth  their  interests  were  no  longer  identical. 

The  feeling  represented  in  Biedermann's  everted  eye  and  gloomy 
brow  might  be  thus  resolved  : — '*  My  x£r/rr  is  independent.  /  must 
toil !  The  caprice  of  a  vindictive  old  woman  has  given  to  her  wealth, 
and  left  me  to  ward  off — if  I  am  able — penury.  And  she,  the  pre- 
ferred and  favoured  one,  an  imbecile,  —  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money, — unable  to  make  the  roost  of  the  advantages  which  it  con- 
fers,— and  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  luxuries  which  it  commands. 
How  unjust  and  injurious  a  preference  T' 

But,  the  feeling  was  not  reciprocated.  Zara  loved  her  brother ; 
loved  him  earnestly,  devotedly,  disinterestedly.  If  her  intellect  on 
aoroe  points  wavered,  her  affections  were  firm.  These  pointed  fondly 
and  exclusively  to  her  natural  protector.  , 

'*  We  are  alone  in  the  world,  Harvey,  alone — alone/'  was  her  oft*  I 
repeated  declaration, — "let  us  be  true  to  each  other:  where  can  love  ' 
be  expected,  if  orphans  cherish  it  not  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly — undoubtedly  it  is  the  grand  cement  of  society," 
said  the  philosopher,  with  a  sort  of  flourish,  *'  the  bond  which  should 
unite  all  is  love.  It  is  an  essential  attribute  in  the  character  of 
The  UNivBRaai*  Father." 

"Oh  !  speak  not  so  sternly,  and  look  not  so  coldly,  Harvey,"  said 
the  other,  shrinking  from  his  frigid  gaze ;  *'  tell  me  that  I  am  as  dear 
to  you  as  ever;  I  have  no  other  friend/*  added  the  poor  girl  sadly. 

*'  You  will  have  them  shortly  by  shoals :  your  means  will  attract 
them,  lure  them,  enchain  them, — as  firmly,  ay,  as  firmly  as  the  glit-   J 
tering  stakes  on  the  hazard*table  hold  in  thrall  the  desperate  game-   ' 
aier.     You  are  rich^  Zara,  rich^  and  your  gold  will  gather  around 
you  friends." 

"  1  care  but  for  one,"  said  the  devoted  girl,  with  an  affection  that 
beamed  from  her  soft,  dove-like  eye,  and  a  sincerity  that  spoke  irre- 
fistibly  in  her  clear,  low-toned  voice, — *'  I  care  but  for  one,  and 
tbou  art  be*  Love  me,  dearest  Harvey, — love  me,  as  you  were  wont 
1o  do.** 

4^u..  turned  towards  him  as  she  spoke,  with  a  mute  gesture  vitn* 
nt.  expecting  for  it  the  ready  and  joyous  welcome  of  days 

It  r>v  ;  but,  rejecting  her  proffered  caress,  Biedermann  waved  her 

^,1,   him  with  the  abrupt  remark,  **  Y'ou  must  insure  your  life 
isure  it  at  once ;  for  a  large  sum  ;  and  in  a  first-rate  office/* 
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It  was  some  moments  before  wotinded  feelings  allowed  the  affec- 
tionate girl  utterance.  When  that  waa  granted,  the  shattered  intel- 
lect prompted  the  confused  reply. 

** Insure  my  life  !  How  can  I?  No  one  can  do  that.  No  f  no  I 
Tkai  our  old  clergyman  ha*  told  ii3  many  a  time.  It  can't  be  in- 
sured for  an  hour:  any  more  than  our  health*  Alas  I  no  I  There  *« 
no  insuring  of  life:  that  I'm  quite  clear  about!" 

"  The  fool  !**  murmured  the  brother,  in  a  low  voice,  **  The  hope* 
less  and  incyrable  fool  I  And  this  idiot  to  have  means — ample 
means^ means  at  her  own  absolute  control,  while  a  lot  slightly  re- 
moved from  begf^ary  is  mine." 

The  disappointed  man  ground  his  teeth  bitterly  while  he  vented 
his  murniurs. 

*•  I  would  willingly  lusure  my  life/'  continued  Zara,  eagerly — 
apprehending  qtiickly,  from  her  brother's  glance,  that  &he  had  un- 
wittinirly  ofrended  ;  '*  if — if — ^it  can  be  done  without  offendinj^  HiAi 
on  High,  and  if  you  will  promise  me  that  it  shall  all — all— be  passed 
with  you  ?  " 

'*  It  can  be  done :  and  it  must  be  done/'  returned  Biedernianni 
impatiently ;  "  and  forthwith/* 

*'  Then,  Aon?  lou^  have  I  to  Uve  ?"  was  the  imbecile's  next  question; 
"how  long,  Harvey  dear ?— answer  me ?  " 

It  was  a  strange  question — ^asked  in  a  silly,  hesitating,  childish 
tone ;  but  it  seemed  strangely  to  move  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"What  mean  you?'*  said  hej  hoarsely;  then  recovering  himself 
with  visible  effort,  he  exclaimed  with  forced  gaiety  :  **live?  live 
till  you're  a  grandmotherj  Zara-  Live  till  you  're  tired  1  Live  till 
life  becomes  wearisome  as  a  twice-told  tale/' 

"  That  it  cannot  be ;  if  passed  with  you, — Harvey/' 

"  With  me  ?     Oh  I  I  've  no  home.     1  'm  a  beggar/' 

"  Hardly  that,  dearest,  when  all  that  I  have  is  yours/'  cried 
Feeble-mind,  upbraid in^ly.  Then,  with  a  bound,  she  darted  towards 
hei:  brother,  encircled  him  with  her  snowy,  polished  arras,  and  kissed 
hlra  fondly  and  repeatedly.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  em- 
barrassed by  this  burst  of  tenderness.  No  return  had  he — cold  and 
calculating— to  offer.  Freeing  himself,  with  freezing  courtesy,  from 
the  embrace  of  the  fair  girl  who  doated  on  him — 

*'  We  will  talk,"  said  he  *' neither  of  death,  nor  of  life  ;  this  only 
will  I  add^a  long  and  happy  future  is,  I  trust,  before  you/* 

**  The  future !  ah,  a  common  word^ — but  I  understand  it  not/*  said 
the  imbecile,  sorrowfully.     *'  Is  it  a  bundle  of  to-morrows  ?  " 

*(  Nothing  more,"  said  the  brother  with  a  wearied  air. 

"But  our  old  clergyman  tells  us  oflen  '  we  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow  ? ' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Biedermann,  as  he  withdrew ;  "  clouds  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it/' 

And  mercifulii/. 

What  a  boon  is  our  ignorance  of  futurity  !  How  compftsBionately 
does  The  Supreme  veil  from  us  coming  events  I  What  agony  is 
thus  spared  us  I 

Rest,  Zara,  rest  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  impending  evil. 
Rest — reposing  on  thy  brother's  love !  A  dark  and  dreary  future  is 
before  thee.  Give  credence  whilst  thou  canst,  to  dreams  of  future 
happiness.  Thou  believest  thy  brother  true  to  thee  ?  Guileleaa  and 
confiding  being  I     Yet  awhile  that  fond  delua\(H\  laa.^  \>e  ^KvcvO• 
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OHAPTBB  XI. 
THE     8TANPIBLD-HALL     MURDERS. 

^  Hats  is  of  lU  thingi  the  mightieft  divider,  nay,  is  division  itself.*' 

Milton *8  Prase  Works, 

So  £ar  had  I  proceeded  in  my  task  of  resuscitating  past  events  in 
a  •drringlife,  wtien  a  young  acquaintance,  who  confesses  to  "having 
«n  appetite  for  the  horrible/'  approached  my  hermitage,  for  the 
pyrpoae  of  disburdening  his  impressions  of  late  events  at  Stanfield 

Yftma  his  manner  and  replies,  I  gathered  that  he  had  known 
penopaUy  both  the  murdered  parties ;  and  had  been  present  at  more 
dun  one  examination  of  the  accused. 

*■  The  mystery  whidi  hangs  over  the  whole  affair,  adds/'  said  my 
iwaag  aoqaamtance,  '*  to  its  horror.  The  hold  which  Rush  seemed  to 
livre  orer  the  elder  Mr.  Jenny ;  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  suc- 
oi«idi(d«  after  ^ross  misconduct,  in  j^rocuring  from  him  ;  the  manner 
HI  wlndi.  durmg  Mr.  Jermy's  lifetune,  he  addressed  him  ;  and  the 
fimidkini  of  his  access  to  the  hall,  early  and  late,  favour  the  conclusion 
<(mi<d  at  by  many,  that  Rusk  was  muck  more  cloithf  al&ed  to  Mr, 
Jum%  than  that  gentleman  chose  to  acknowledge,  or  wished  the 
w^andl  to  DelieTe. 

If  M<  the  violent  antipathy  entotained  by  Mr.  Jermy,  jun.  towards 
At  |«i9>Mi«r.  and  by  him  fully  reciprocated,  admits  of  easy  exp]ana« 
CM.  Then*  again,  there  is  unaccountable  mystery  enveloping  the 
«i%ia  a^il  ccnnexions  of  the  party  first  called  the  *'  Widow  James  /' 
sdl«fi)iftetitlT  styled  ^  Emily  Sandford ;"  and  who,  it  is  believed,  has 
a»  «mk4i  ri^t  to  the  one  appellation  as  Uie  other.  Her  education 
Kvsskl  haT«  been  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  skill  and  legal  tact  with 
^hwh  the  ^w^sed  deeds  were  engrossed — ^prepared  by  her,  'tis  true, 
unAnr  the  dimctMns  of  Rush — ^would  not  have  disgraced  a  London 
Arvk  The  inuh  with  which  they  were  executed;  the  pains  which 
hail  Wm  Kentowed :  and  the  attention  ffiven  to  the  most  minute 
ftffticifehtrt.  wifest  have  been  seen  to  be  dul^  appreciated.  The  en- 
giMtiiiisiy  W9i»  v>f  itHfif  ^iirstf-r«/r.  She  is  said  to  be  a  clergyman's 
jb/H^htifr  ;  and  her  bearinf^  appearance,  and  language  did  not  dis- 
<t^r^  the  SMMUttDiMn.  In  watching  her  demeanour,  and  weighing 
h«  vhrcWatkwis  aurinc  her  diffierent  examinations,  thejnrogress  of 
hitr  i^<f£bM  li^wanib  l^ush  was  distinctly  discernible.  F^rst  of  all, 
h«  iNftS^aNe  int«ntk>n  was  to  screen  him.  Her  hope  then  was  that 
he  nui||:ht  eT»ea|NN  A$  the  &ther  of  her  diild,  the  wish  was  pardon^ 
sMiK  ;^hM>)ttetitly  there  was  a  perceptible  change  of  fading,  and  a 
^*^sfcKl  ahaiKk^nment  of  his  cause.  This  prompted  the  late  but  frank 
Jfcw>>wiiT»  <Ml'  the  rtmarkable  interview  whidi  took  place  between 
^hima  %i«  Rush's  nrtum  to  Potash  Farm  on  the  evening  of  the 
sMat>krk 

The  »»t<tn<ii»  with  which  the  suspected  man  addressed  her  in  her 
^a*^  »\aaiiinatH>n»,  ami  the  effrontery  with  which  he  tried  to  crush 
hfet<MiMMtt\«  wert^  il  can  use  no  milder  term)  brutaL  Her  per- 
aiMJI  sff#ow»c»  is  in  her  favour.  She  is  a  pretty  looking,  and 
a^^W^hiit  hMly4ike  woman :  her  age  about  six-and-twenty :  there 
is  *  |W|"»s>eiaing  air  of  frankness  about  her ;  and  her  Yoice  is 

IMMMI  «m1  lUtelY  uHMlttlated. 
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"  And  the  bntler*"  said  I,  "  what  of  that  very  coarageous  peraon* 
age,  who  retreated  lo  prudently  to  his  pantry  ?  " 

'*  That 's  another  of  the  perplexing  and  unaccountable  circuni« 
stances  which  surround  this  frightful  tra^^r.  James  Watson,  a 
alight  and  slim  personage,  and  young  withal  for  a  butler,  is  not 
very  wise:  and  not  very  brave.  A  glance  at  his  stolid  countenance 
would  convince  you  that  his  first  thought  would  be  touching  the 
safety  of  Number  One,  and  his  next,  the  due  custody  of  his  spoons 
and  salvers.  He  permitted,  strange  to  stay,  the  murderer  to  pass 
him  in  the  hall  without  attempting  to  apprehend  him.  Nay  more, 
he  saw  the  pistol  pointed  at  Mr.  Jermy,  jun.,  heard  it  fired,  saw 
his  young  master  fall,  and  then  went  back  into  his  pantry. 
All  which  is  inexplicable,  save  on  the  principle  that  each  man 
having  only  one  life  to  sport  with,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  specially 
careful  of  it.  Another  point  seems  nearly  to  the  full  as  strange — 
the  corpse  of  Mr.  Jermy,  sen.,  was  overlooked  and  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  porch  half  an  hour  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  remove  it,  or 
to  ascertain  whether  life  was  wholly  extinct.  In  fact,  the  body  of 
the  ill-fated  gentleman  was  only  accidentally  discovered  by  the  hght 
from  the  lamps  of  a  gig  which  had  driven  up  to  the  door." 

"  You  knew  both  the  deceased,  personally  ?  " 

"  Yes :  and  saw  them  after  death.  They  were  little  altered.  The 
younger  looked  completely  himself.  He  had  again  and  again 
warned  his  father  against  the  accused  man.  Rush,  towards  whom  hia 
dislike  was  invincible:  and  it  is  noticeable  that  another  sufferer, 
Mrs.  Jenny,  had  more  than  once  expressed  her  great  objection  to 
Rush's  being  permitted  to  enter  the  house  through  the  glass-door, 
without  either  knocking  or  ringinff;  and  at  any  hour  ie  pleased. 
Nay,  more,  she  avowed  her  decided  disapprobation  of  the  same 
party  'a  being  allowed  to  come  to  the  house  late  at  night.  Her  hus- 
una,  too,  was  known  to  have  said  only  a  few  days  before  the  catas- 
trophe, *'I  don't  believe  my  father  to  be  in  any  way  in  Rush's 
power— indeed,  I  am  quite  persuaded  he  is  not— but  the  inference 
other  parties  may  draw  from  his  being  allowed  to  haunt  the  pre- 
miiei  as  he  does,  must  be  unfavourable,  iio  good,  I  am  persuaded, 
CIO  come  of  it." 

**And  the  cause — ^the  origin  of  all  this?" 

''The  old  story  :  disputed  rights  to  certain  property.  So  true  it 
ill  that '  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
vhich  he  possesseth.' " 

*'And  Rush  himself?" 

"  The  most  daring,  audacious,  and  dauntless  of  prisoners.  His 
cnna-ezamination  of  the  witnesses  brought  against  him  was  cunning, 

Ml  able,  bullying,  not  manly ;  and  his  anathemas  against  his  unborn 

<tid,  brutal  and  appalling  in  the  extreme.    These  the  unhappy 

vonan  (Sandford)  seemed  deeply  to  feel.     Her  the  world  affecu  to 

c>U  a  govemness:  if  so,  she  is  the  most  free  from  *Uhe  governess 

^"—native  to  the  race— of  any  I  ever  saw  so  unenviably  circum- 


"And  the  poor  girl,  Ghesney  ?" 
,  "  Ah !  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  in  the  whole  affair.    She 
tt  t  girl  of  excellent  character,  and  evinced  considerable  courage, 
fte  was  the  man  of  the  family.    The  instant  she  heard  the  screams 
^  her  mistreas,  careless  of  consequences,  she  rushed  to  her  assist- 
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ance.  She  joined  Mrs,  Jerray  in  the  haU  ;  anil  there  poor  Chetney 
received  the /o«r/A  and  last  fire  of  the  asaasstn.  She  is  an  intelHgent, 
earnest-looking  girl,  with  a  good  deal  of  mind  in  her  countenance. 
Supposing  life  spared^  which  is  doubtful,  she  can  never  know  health 
again*  But  no  description,"  pursued  my  informant,  '*  can  do  justice 
to  the  panic  which  prevailed  at  the  hall  on  that  fearful  evening,  and 
ta  the  state  of  dense  stupefaction  in  which  the  other  servants  of  the 
establishment  moved  about,  and  essayed  to  do  as  they  were  bidden. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  appearance  of  the  drawing-room,  a  couple 
of  hours  after  the  event ;  the  apartment  where  Mr.  Jermy,  jun,  was 
lying  in  the  stillness  of  death.  Everything  seemed  to  be  just  as  Mrs. 
Jermy  had  left  it,  when  hearing  the  noise  of  fire-arms  she  rushed 
into  the  hall  to  receive  the  assassin's  third  shot,  as  she  bent  over  her 
dying  husband.  The  piano  was  open  :  and  music  lay  strewed  upon 
it;  and  fresh  flowers  were  there;  and  on  the  mantel-piece  lay  post* 
letters,  addressed  both  to  the  elder  gentleman  and  his  son.  and 
destined  never  to  be  opened  by  either: — ample  evidence  was  there 
around  of  luxury  and  wealth — and  the  heir  lay  in  the  midst  of  this, 
•ilent,  forlorn,  and  helpless.*' 

"  You  speak,"  said  I, '» of  Rush's  ^cunning,*  and  of  the  frequency 
with  which  it  was  developed  during  the  examination  of  the  wfu 
nesses  against  him/' 

**  r  do ;  and  to  it  I  ascribe  the  hold  which  he  exercised  over  thote 
whom  it  was  necessary  he  should  control — the  puppets^  in  fact,  of 
his  cumbrous  machinery*  Take*  for  instance,  his  young  house- 
keeper, Emily  Sandford.  She  wrote,  transcribed,  and  engrossed,  at 
Kis  instance,  certain  lengthy  deeds ;  and  then  affixed  to  them  certain 
signatures  which  she  well  knew  to  be  forgeries :  her  feelings  all  the 
while  revolting  from  her  employ ment,  and  her  conscience  telling 
her  at  each  stage  of  her  progress  that  she  was  engaged  in  an  enter- 
priae  having  for  its  issue  a  most  nefarious  result.  She  remonstrated, 
pcmnudly  and  by  letter,  not  once,  but  often.  Vet,  in  spite  of  her 
tnresentations  and  reluctance  —  bear  in  mind  she  wat  in  education, 
hJhits,  and  ear^  traimng,  infinitely  superior  to  her  employer  —  Rush 
carried  his  point.  The  documents  were  duly,  carefully,  and  ably 
executed.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  that  paragon  of  acute  servings 
lads,  Solomon  Savory.  You  should  have  witnessed  his  dihut  before 
the  coroner  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  tumbled  up,  and  grasped  the 
book  like  a  pitchfork,  before  he  was  sworn;  the  way  in  which  he 
rolled  his  eves  over  the  crowded  assemblage  collected  at  the  inquest; 
the  sheepish  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence ;  and  the  pro* 
longed  stare  of  measureless  wonderment  with  which  he  noted  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  that  evidence  was  recorded.  Quickly  com* 
bining  these  circumstances,  you  would  have  said  off-hand  that  Solo- 
mon, in  spite  of  his  name,  was  one  living  lump  of  stolidity  ;  that  all 
he  said  must  be  credited  ;  that  it  could  neither  literally  nor  %ura- 
tively  be  false,  for  that  he  had  not  the  abiUitf  to  deceive.  Have  a  care ! 
Clod  knows  what  be  '»  about.  Clod  is  playing  his  part,  Cloil  has 
not  lived  at  PoUsh  Farm  without  having  one  part  of  his  education 
completed.  Clod  is  bent  on  screening  his  master ;  is  under  that 
master's  influence  ;  ami  his  evidence  is  already  mightily  perplexing 
more  than  one  t>f  the  iury. 

**  He  slates,  *  1  am  in  the  service  of  James  Blomfield  Rush.  I  saw 
him  last  Tuesday  aftcnmoii  —  tlie  day  of  the  murder,     I  saw  him 
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•bout  half^pajt  six  o'clock.  He  spoke  to  me*  I  saw  him  agsdn  be- 
tween seven  and  half- past  seven.  He  came  to  the  door,  and  »poke 
to  me,  and  went  in  again,  I  never  saw  him  ai\er  that.  He  had  his 
In-door  dress  on.  He  pulled  off  his  boots  when  he  came  home, 
and  put  hifk  slip-shoes  on.  It  was  his  usual  habit  to  do  so  when  he 
came  home.  I  cleaned  his  two  pair  of  boots  that  night  between  five 
\  and  six  o'clock,  the  same  boots  he  had  worn  on  that  day  t  I  put  them 
to  the  fire  to  ilry.  He  did  not  put  thvm  on  antf  mare  that  night  ;  I  put 
them  awa^t  locked  the  duor^  and  put  the  keif  in  mtf  jxtcket,  I  saw  him 
hate  the  xlin-shotM  on  his  feel  next  morning.     I  went  to  bed  between 

eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night I  saw  the  boots  the 

next  morning.     The  side  next  the  fire  was  dry,  and  the  other  side 
was  not.     1  did  not  leave  a  very  large  fire.     /  never  saw  but  ttvo  pair 
of  boots  belonging  to  Mr.  Rush  at  the  Pot- Ash-Farm,     I  cleaned  both 
pairs,  and  set  tlicra  at  the  fire  to  dry.     There  was  one  pair  heavy, 
and  the  other  lij^ht.     I  would  know  thera  both  if  I  were  to  see  them/ 
**  The  gist  of  this  evidence  was  to  prove  that  Rush  had  but  two  pairs 
of  bootB:  that  both  these  had  been  by  the  kitchen-fire  all  Tuesday 
— ikf  fatal  Tuesday — night;  that  this  kitchen  had  been  locked  up 
by  Solomon  himself,  who  had  the  key  in  his   pocket;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Rush  had  never  left  home  during  that  memorable 
night.— or  that,  if  he  had,  he  must  have  proceeded  to,  and  returned 
from  Stan  field  Hall,  barefooted.     Solomon  deposed  positively  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  night  his  master's  boots  were  in 
his  custody, — he,  Solomon,  le(\  them,  when  he  went  to  bed,  by  the 
kitchen-fire ;    by   the  kitchen-fire  he  found  them  when  he  arose. 
Thii  evidence,  sheepishly  but  steadily  given,  raised  a  presiimptioii 
in  Rash's  favour,  and  bothered  many  of  the  jury.     But  ere  long  this 
|>oint  was  more  closely  investigated.     It  was  found  that  a  small,  but 
'       ly-contrived  wooden  wed^e  had  been  inserted  under  the  lock, 
_an»  of  which  the  kitchen-door  could  be  opened  by  a  party  on 
Uic  outside,  and  quietly  closed  ;  so  that  any  article  might  have  been 
ttkfn  from  the  kichen,  and  replaced  during  the  night  of  Tuesday— 
'      L're  the  key  in  Solomon's  pocket,  and  the  care  with  which,  on 
ig,  he  had  locked   up  the  kitchen*     This  wedge,   too,  upon 
J  recalled  and  re-examined,  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  new 
:n,     He  was  aware  of  its   having  been  *  somehow  put  there.' 
'       Solomon  !  Solomon  !  thou  art  not  near  so  wise  as  tho^i  ou^ht- 
'    be  ;  aa  thy  master  intended  thee  to  be ;   or  as  some  of  the  jury 

rt'  <i  be.  Thy  addled  wits  have  belied  thy  honoured  name  I  " 

well!"  said  I,  interposing,  *' remember  the  relative  po- 
•itiou  ut  these  parties,  and  the  amount  of  influence  which  an  em- 
ployer must  always  exercise  over  a  dependant/' 
*' But/*  resumed  my  informant  briskly,  **  the  owner  of  Stanfield 
ni  not  a  dependant  of  the  accused,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
Rufh  seems  to  have  had  him  in  subjection.  What  are  the  facU? 
M^^'r  yf  ■^:}^  had  outwitted  IMr.  Jermy,  had  tricked  him  relative  to 
'-  ^eof  an  estate;  had  literally  supplanted  him  ;  had  obliged 

,  e  recourse  to  litigation,  in  order  to  recover  his  rent;  and 
I     I   ,  -ed  and  annoyed  him  in  a  variety  of  ways,  he  extracts  a 
Mr*  Jerray  of  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  pounds  ; 
tpiteof  his  misconduct,  access  to  the  hall  and  its  master  at 
Nay,  further.     Some  six  weeks  before  his  death — so 
fement  positively  made  and  generally  credited, — an  inti* 
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mate  friend  venturetl  to  remonstrate  with  the  owner  of  St«n field  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  permitted  Rush  to  address  him,  to  approach 
him,  and  to  speak  to  others  about  him,  and  added,  '  you  ought  not 
to  tolerate  such  a  man:  you  know  his  character.  He  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  your  patronage*  your  sanction,  your  acquaintance/  The 
reply  was,  **  I  must  tolerate  him, — at  all  events  for  the  present, — 
that  line  of  conduct  is  indispensable  to  me/  " 

*'  Might  not  the  sura  he  had  at  stake/*  was  the  inquiry  I  haaard* 
ed,  '*  have  had  some  influence,  unsuspected  even  by  himselfj  in  ifl 
ducing  Mr,  Jermy  to  countenance  his  headstrong  tenant  ?" 

My  youn^  visitor  shook  his  head.  "If,"  said  he,  "  Rush  wm  in 
possession  of  any  awkward  date  or  deed  which  tended  to  invalidate 
tlie  title  by  which  M\\  Jermy  held  tlie  property  ;  if  there  was  any 
fnct  which  he  held  in  ierrorcm  over  that  ill-fated  gentleman,  oiw 
could  understand  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Jermys,  senior  an 
junior »  and  his  special  facilities  of  access  to  the  hall.  The  populi 
statement  that  Air,  Jermy  himself  was  conscious  that  hts  title  to  th 
Standeld  Hidl  estate  was  bad,  and,  for  that  reason,  on  Mr  Is 
Jermy 's  coming  of  age,  father  and  son  joined  in  cutting  off  the  « 
tail,  and  re-settling  the  property,  is  undeserving  of  credence,  Th 
fact  of  re-settling  an  entailed  property  does  not  prove  that  the  ownd 
for  the  time-being  deems  his  title  to  be  bad*  Nothing  of  the  sorl, 
TJiat  arrangement  might  take  place  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  in 
order  to  f\icilitale  family  arrangements,  and  for  private  reiuomi^ 
whidi  no  stranger  could  enter  into/* 

*' And  now,"  said  Ij  '*  describe  to  me  the  scene  of  this  miserable 
occurrence.     What  is  the  hall  like?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  he,  ''  the  hall  is  a  melancholy-looking  pile.     The 
style  Elizabethan.     Behind  it  is  a  park,  with  some  tolerable  timber; 
and  on  the  south  and  south-east  is  a  garden  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
trimly  kept.     But,  on  the  whole,  its  aspect  a*  a  country  residence  is 
ftombre  and   heavy.     A  broad  moat  encircles  it,   filled   with  dirk, 
sluggish  water.     Over  this  moat  is  raised  a  clumsy  stone-bridge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  hangs  an  iron  gate,  which  when  locked  isolates  the 
hall  from  all  intruders.     Fronting  this  gate — in  fact,  in  a  direct  line 
with  it^ — is  the  main  entrance:  a  large  porch.      In  this  porch  tbe 
elder  Mr.  Jermy  fell,  having  first  received  the  shot  of  the  aiaanin. 
There  are  two  halls :  the  outer  one,  which  you  gain  from  tiie  pordl, 
and  the  inner  hall,  into  which  you  pass  from  the  outer  halL   ThislA 
called,  for  distinction's  sake^  the  staircase  hall,  in  consequence  of  i 
containing  the  staircase.     It  is  lighted  from  the  roof.     Oat  of  i " 
staircase  hall  there  is  a  small  inner  passagCj  communicating 
with  the  drawing-room  and   with  the  study.     Doors  open  into  J 
from  each  of  these  apartments.    Within  this  small  inner  passage  I 
Jermy,  junior,  Mrs.  Jermy,  and  the  courageous  girl,  Eliza  Chetnf 
were  in  succession  shot  down  by  the  assassin.     Over  the  loiter 
only  words  of  pity  or  cotnpassion  which  were  heard  to  escaf)e  th^ 
assassin's  lips,  were   uttered.     When  he  saw  her  extended  on   ih^* 
floar»  writhing  with  agony,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  for  the  hiot' 
passing   feeling  of  coinpunciion    visited   him — *  Poor  thing! 
thing  r     The  deadly  missiles  with  which  the  murderer's  wt- 1  •  i  • 
were  charged  are  proved  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  wall  of  this   n       ' 
passage  marks  of  swan-shot  and  slugs  are  to  be  traced  to  thih  "      r 
Not  a  few  of  both  were  found  there  on  the  morning  after  liic  mur- 
der  To  the  rights  about  eleveu  or  twelve  paces  from  the  mill 
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entrance^  is  a  small  door  leading  to  the  servant's  offices  —  the  glass- 
door  so  often  adverted  to  in  the  evidence.  It  was  Rush's  habit  to 
enter  by  this  door  when  he  paid  his  unceremonious  and  unwelcome 
visits  to  the  elder  Mr.  Jermy ;  and  through  this  door^  beyond  all 
question,  did  the  murderer  pass — be  he  who  he  may — on  the  fatal 
evening  of  the  28th  of  November.  One  fact  remains  behind,  as 
strange  and  inexplicable  as  all  the  rest.  Afler  Rush's  return  to 
P€>t-Ash  Farm,  and  after  his  agitated  interview  with  Emily  Sand- 
ford,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  is  said  to  have  slept  soundly.  This  fact, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  adduced  on  his  trial,  and  be  sustained  by 
corroborative  testimony.  If  Rush  be  guiltless  of  the  charge  laid 
against  him,  this  sleep  was,  questionless,  the  sleep  of  innocence. 
But,  if  guilty,  what  a  desperate  state  of  feeling — what  a  thoroughly 
seared  and  callous  heart  does  it  pourtray  !  Moreover,  I  may  say — '* 
"  Nothing  more  this  night,  if  you  please,"  said  I,  rising.  '<  Another 
hoar  devoted  to  these  frightful  details,  and,  to  the  great  alarm,  not 
of  flKjf  *  housekeeper,'  but  of  my  household,  I  shall  be  hearing  pistol 
shota  in  my  bedroom,  and  seeing  black  masks  glide  about  my  fire- 

Elace  during  the  livelong  night !  '  OAe  /  jam  satis  est !'  Rush  will 
ave  a  merciful  and  discerning  judge  to  watch  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dence. The  opinion  on  oath  of  twelve  conscientious  men  will  pro- 
noonce  his  doom.  Heavy  suspicions  at  this  moment  lour  over  him. 
In  the  emphatic  language  of  our  British  judicature,  may '  God  grant 
Urn  a  good  deliverance  /' " 
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The  fidds  were  dad  in  tints  of  green, 
TW  hedge-rows    deck.*d    with    leaves 

wen  seen^ 
Pmh  flowers  unfolded  to  my  sight, 
^  air  was  mild,  the  heavens  were 

Wght; 
I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  he, 
I^  what  had  wrought  this  change  in 

me. 

^  voods  assumed  a  darker  hue, 
Fran  bough  to  bough  blithe  songsters 

flew, 
fading  to  me  their  joyous  greeting, 
And  balmy  odours  round  me  fleeting ; 
I  kanr  not  what  the  change  might  be, 
''a  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

Fmhlife,  sweet  sounds,  and  fragrant 

•if, 
Bright  coloars  met  me  everywhere ; 
i8  iem*d  in  harmony  conspiring 
Hysoal  with  lively  transport  firing ; 
I  knew  not  what  tne  change  might  be, 
Ilor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in 

•aufdr,'*   thought    I,  '^some  Power 

unknown, 
fnok.  his  bright  sphere  to  ours  is  flown, 
HiniiBlf  in  rareat  gifu  revealing, 
Bj  sweets  and  flowers  of  gracious  heal- 

higi 


For  what  this  sudden  change  can  be 
I  know  not,  nor  how  wrought  in  me. 

<<  Perchance  begins  a  glorious  reign 
When  dust  shall  rise  to  life  again  ; 
When  trees  shall  move  like  living  crea- 
tures. 
And  beasts  gain  human  souls  and  fea- 
tures, 
For  what  this  sudden  change  can  be 
I  know  not,  nor  how  wrought  in  me." 

Wliilst  thus  I  mused,  nor  yet  could  tell, 
J\Iy  bosom  glowed  with  mightier  swell, 
A  lovely  maiden  passed  me  smiling, 
Her  glance  both  soul  and  sense  beguil- 

Nor  knew  I  what  the  change  could  l)e, 
Nor  what  had  wrought  the  change  in 
me. 

The  dazzling  sunbeams  blind  mv  eyes  ; 
'*  'T  is  Spring  I  "     a  voice  within  me 

cries  ; 
Oh,  blessed  time  !  the  winter  past, 
£arth*s  icy  fetters  burst  at  last. 
Her  sons  who  long  have  pined  in  sad- 
ness, 
Shall  live  like  gods  in  joy  and  gladness  ! 

Now  knew  I  what  the  change  must  Imb, 
And  what  had  wrouglit  tliis  chanj^e  in 
me.  C.  P. 
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CHAPTER   IV, 

*^  Barnbj  Itoor,**  and  iu  Iftie  owner,  Mr,  George  Clark.^The  Duke  of 
Hit  XianiBmcntt  after  Diofier. — The  **  Blue^eyed  Maid."-- Attack  bf  Hif 
wajmiMi^— Conmig  off  *'  Sceoud  Best."— The  Op«ra,  and  Tom  Spring'i. 

Wk  had  a  delightrul  ride  thus  far,  having  little  to  coroTnent  ypon 
en  route,  beyond  the  fact  of  making  a  call  at  Barnby  Moor  Inn,  then 
kept  by  Mr.  George  Clark,  a  true  sportsman,  gentleman,  and  road- 
aide  landlord  of — his  orrn  school;  for,  without  disparagement  to 
the  worthy  order  of  Bonniface,  I  have  seldom  if  ever  met  a  man_ 
in  the  same  walk  of  life,  actuated  by  views  so  enlarged,  or  possess 
of  manners  so  perfectly  unobjectionable,  as  the  gentleman-ini 
keeper  at  whose  house  we  remained  half  a  day  and  night ;  Dall 
having  diverged  considerably  from  a  straight  course,  in  order  lb 
he  might  conver:*e  with  him  on  some  racing  or  farming  subject. 

I  never  enjoyeil  a  dinner,  and  rest,  more  in  my  life,  than  on  thii 
occasion.  We  dined  in  Mr.  Clark's  own  room  ;  had  everything 
that  hospitality  and  good  cookery  could  suggest,  with  a  bottle  of 
the  primest  "black-strap"  that  ever  a  man  tossed  over  a  grateful 
tongue. 

George  Clark  was  famed  for  anecdote  and  conversational  powers ; 
and,  when  free  from  gout,  was  a  tough  customer  over  the  raalio* 
gany.  He  had,  from  lime  to  time,  many  horses  in  training,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  Mr,  John  Scott,  and  was  equally  famed  for  It"" 
matchless  and  enlightened  notions  in  farming  and  breeding  stock. 

I  have  described  poor  Frank  Man,  of  York,  as  a  perfect  specimi 
of  a  "yeoman-dealer;"  my  friend,  Dallas,  as  a  gentle,  or  arihlocr«t' 
yeoman,  repudiating  all  fulsome  and  spurious  meaning  in  the  higll 
sounding  atljective ;  and  now  give  my  friend,  the  late  George  CUr| 
of  Barnby-Sloor,  the  palm  of  the  "yeoman  innkeeper,"   par  fi^" 
ccllence. 

The  mental  bias  and  dispositions  of  all  were  alike  above  cvctt- 
thing  petty,  mean,  un-English,  or  unmanly.  The  mere  mannerw  oftbe 
publican  and  horse-dealer  were  a  glowing  stanza  from  the  true 
•*  Poetry  of  Life/*  exalting  the  men»  as  they  did,  so  far  above  thcix_ 
respective  occupations,  as  to  render  them  an  honour  to  the  socie^ 
of  which  they  were  members* 

No  man  was  ever  more  missed  or  regretted  by  a  large  drdt  i 
friends  an<l  acquaintances  than  the  well-known  landlord,  cotc' 
ptietor,  farmer,  and  sportsman,  Mr,  Clark. 

From  Barnby-ISIoor  we  headed  straight  away  to  our  ft-iend  the 
Duke's,  he  being,  probably,  the  head  oi*  the  yeoman  clas*  I  hate 
pourtruyed,  as  well  by  reason  of  his  exalted  rank,  landed  powet- 
tion,  and  extent  of  farming,  as  by  nrtue  of  the  true  love  tie  bort 
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to  everything  straightforward,  sportsmanlike,  (not  sporting  tnercly, 
in  which  there  lies  a  vast  difference),  and  unadulterated  EngliUi 
country  taste. 

He  wsB  heart  and  limb  devoted  to  mankind  and  good-fellowship, 
mod  »  by  far  too  worthy  and  ornamental  an  inhabitant  of  our  Bye- 
lanes  to  be  named  anonymously  for  the  future. 

Accompany  us,  then,  reader,  to  the  abode  of  Joe  Whitaker,  of 
Ramsdale  House,  on  Nottingham  Forest,  or.  his  Grace  of  Limba^  as 
you  may  prefer  the  titled  or  untitled  act^uaintance. 

We  remained  a  day  or  two  at  Ramsdale  House,  and  enjoyed  our- 
•elves,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  attributes  so  justly  awarded  to 
our  host.  One  day  we  rode  to  Noltinghiim-market,  and  dined  with 
as  good  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  swallowed  a  bumper,  at  the  **  George 
the  Fourth."  Here  we  met  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Colwich,  the  breeder  of 
many  noted  animals  on  the  turf,  and,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  game  **  old  fellows"  I  ever  knew.  He  talked  of 
having  seen  fif\y  Legerd  run  for,  and  looked  as  if  good  for  fiiVy 
more;  his  lady  having,  as  he  informed  us,  **  dropped  a  colt  foal" 
that  very  morning,  and  offering  to  take  five  to  one  in  hundreds, 
that  she  '* foaled"  a  colt  or  a  filly  again  within  the  year  i  Nobody 
would  lay  him  the  odds,  the  old  '*  brick  "  looked  too  fresh  to  make 
it  a  "good  thing."  They  were  a  prime  set,  these  Market-fellows  of 
that  day«  And  formed  a  jovial  division,  that  *'  finished"  alternately  at 
the  '*  Ham,"  and  old  *'  Sam  Bestow's/'  in  the  Shambles,  called  the 
•'  Duke  s  Own." 

Another  day  Joe  gave  us  a  dinner  on  the  Forest,  and  a  copious 
€me!  after  a  ride  to  Mansfield-market;  inviting  all  the  ''George 
the  Fourth  "  brigade,  and  filling  them  with  his  **  Fifteen  "  port  to 
their  souTs  content. 

In  proof  of  this,  three  or  four  shnf  men  !  who  could  no  longer 
*'  atand  the  candles,"  (Joe  always  lighted  up  terribly,  mid  furiuu&ly 
■tirred  the  fire  when  he  contemplated  serving  his  friends  out — it 
taking  a  very  good  man,  as  he  asserted,  to  face  port  and  a  strong 
Uffht  for  a  continuance  f)  slunk  away — not  upstairs — ^ihis  they  had 
tmd  before-*but  into  their  coach,  which  stood  waiting,  though  un- 
boned, on  the  gravel  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  and  quickly  fell 
into  sweet  oblivion. 

Then  the  mighty  Duke  girded  up  his  loins,  took  the  pole  of  the 
carH^e  in  one  hand,  and  backed  the  freight  of  skulkers  into  a 
fiib«pond,  that  yawned  in  the  pale  moonlight  under  their  lee,  im- 
mersing the  vehicle  as  deep  as  the  head  of  the  steps. 

In  an  hour  or  two,  a  fat  gentleman  woke  up,  and  feeling  inclined 
for  a  grilled  bone  and  drop  of  "  cold  without/' — the  latter  of  which 
be  qnickly  got ! — ^stepped  with  considerable  dignity  into  the  night 
lair  of  carp  and  eels,  and  floundered  under  the  keel  of  the  carriage, 
tally-ho'd  by  his  Grace,  who  kept  a  bright  laok-out  for  his  victims 
'^  braiking  covert"  The  others  fullowed  the  fat  man,  and  scram- 
bled ashore  as  best  they  might,  none  the  worse  ibr  their  snooze  and 
htp-bath,  or  half  fath*om*s  experience,  not  to  steal  away  for  the 
future  from  the  mahogany  on  the  Forest. 

The  Duke  kept  a  stud  of  four-legged  fiends  under  the  guise  of 
hc>rae*6esb,  for  his  own  and  friends'  especial  riding :  brutes  seven- 
teen hands  high,  rushing,  hard-mouthed,  vicious  devils,  that  no 
man  durst  mount  but  himself,  were  ever  grinding  corn  at  Ramsdale, 
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iht  teTTice  of  any   tranquil   gentlemaii 
gttyiag  Id  the  hpgig,  enoloiii  0f  teeing  the  Meet. 

Then  Joe  wmm  in  hoM  fg^arf,  especiMy  if  he  could  manage  ta 
wamham  "  market  and  iMmnds,**  and  contrive  to  remain  till  past 
#»k — as  what  did  lia  not? — and  have  the  honour  of  shewing  the 
wmf  bonr  bj  a  near  cat ! 

I  ndnd  how  oaoe  on  a  time  we  left  Mansfield  about  midnight  in 
winm^  I  having,  like  a  maniac,  bestridden  a  wall-eyed,  eccentric 
anmal  of  a  blaa-lilaek  edovr,  with  a  blaze  in  her  forehead,  that  Joe 
liwafa  radfe  after  diBBe-,  kaYtng  long  accustomed  her  to  bis  own 
waT%  and  failed  the  ^  Bine-eyed  UmdT 

O^  this  eccanon  he  rode  a  hntte  as  high  as  a  house,  with  ^pped 
led  "Big  Tom  of  Lincoln/*  and  set  off 
▼erj  yard  of  the  '-  White  Swan/*  followed  bv 
(  maiden  with  the  blue  eye,  on  whose  back 
«fee! — to  amble  homewards.  The  Duke  had 
her  to  me  as  something  between  a  *'  shcKiting- 
M|r  SMl  IsdyV  nsg;"  ■*  B%  Tom^**  he  allowed  ''required  hands,*' 
na^gh  he  assned  me  he  was  '*  a  sweet  nag  when  a  man  knew  htm/ 
a  Cks  I  waa  too  glad  to  take  his  word  fbr. 

Aifter  paanng  "  the  Hut "  like  infuriated  night-imps,  Joe  cnudied 
Ifcww^gfc  e  finee^  ImTing  anaeoeuiUbly  missed  the  *♦  gap/'  shouting 
ta  me  to  iDlk»v-4t  was  fiilch  dark — and  to  "  war  the  rabbit-holes.** 
Vie  Wine  utd  deiil  iiMrmig  at  the  bank  on  hearing  the  sticks  fly, 
havmg.  as  I  heKeie^  a  lelch  for  Big  Tom — the  brute  wa^  a  "  rig/ 
vidk  the  Apontion  of  Sstaii — lad  very  quickly  tu periled ed  me  in 
the  mnimsiMl  Hts  Grace  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  intricate  ai 
it  wsa^  front  soom  twenty  J«urs*  experience,  whilst  I  could  not  see  a 
yard  hefbre  me  Ibr  my  Terr  life«  and  fortunately  at  length  I  re- 
tasned  firoo  all  interfaence  with  my  walUeyed  steed.  After  passing 
them^gh  several  njsntiiys,  over  a  warren  crenelled  like  a  cullender, 
and  divers  Btntihii  fcilni,  we  arrived  at  our  quarters,  covered  with 
ibani»  where  Will,  d»e  **  night-man/'  was  waiting  for  os  with  ho 
waier»  a  eold  ham,  and  large  tankard  of  home-brewed,  all  o£  which, 
with  •*  nine  corns  "  of  the  weed,  Joe  partook  of  before  he  retired  I 
rest ;  the  next  moening  be  was  up,  shaved,  and  dressed  before  I  hid^ 
scarce  soothed  my  agitated  bones  into  a  fitful  slumber. 

He  vras»  in  sooth,  a  terrible  fellow,  and  far  beyond  the  temerity  of 
the  most  aadadoas  highwayman  of  the  district     OncCp  on  return./ 
tng  from  Nottingham*market,  the  Duke  n^as  attacked  by  three 
four  fellows,  who  had  mistaken  him  for  another  ''  customer/'     HI*] 
Grace  instantly  "  retorted,"  beating  out  the  brains  of  one  ruffian  with 
a  whip-stock  he  always  carried,  mounted  with  a  solid  silver  fox,  Si 
heavy  as  a  sledge>hammer ;  trampling  a  second  all  but  to  death  in  a. 
deep  ditch,  into  which  he  threw  himself  and  "  Blue-eyed  AfjJd"! 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  just  catching  the  words  ofathir 
AS  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  **  By  O— d,  it 's  Whitaker  1  we  shall 
be  killed,  and  no  mistake ! " 

This  is  as  strictly  true,  as  '*  truth  has  been  of  late/'  and  hardlj 
ex*ggerated,  the  circumstance  really  occurring.     The  Duke  was 
i^ant  in  strength  and  constitution  ;  and,  when  mounted  on  any  < 
of  his  angelic  quadrupeds,  and  primed  for  action — 1  never  saw  him^ 
intoxicated,  the  country  did  not  exist  vast  enough  to  produce  the 
ijaeyard  capable  of  making  him  so — he  would  be  an  overmatdi  far 
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any  three  skulking  cowardly  footpads,  as  we  have  seen.  He  was  a 
man  to  whom  Dick  Turpin  or  Paul  Clifford  would  have  given  a  free 
pass  from  respect  to  pluck  and  manhood. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  "  bruiser "  with  hounds^  and,  up  to  this 
date,  always  went  well  in  front. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  Duke  making  up  a  toilet  for  the  chance 
of  visiting  the  Italian  Opera  on  one  occasion,  when  we  left  his  house 
for  Epsom,  I  having  warned  him  of  the  necessity  for  something 
" black"  in  his  outfit,  much  to  his  disgust  and  astonishment. 

"  Will ! "  shouted  he  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  "  are  there  any 
black  breeches  of  mine  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  pair,  sir,"  answered  Will,  "  got  for  poor  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's funeral,  but  1  never  seen  'em  since." 

*'  Look  'em  up.  Will ;  and  put  a  dress  coat — ^not  a  red  one,  as  you 
did  before — ^into  the  carpet  bag,"  replied  his  Grace. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Will. 

When  we  met  at  dinner  in  Covent  Garden  at  the  "  Piazza,"  I 
found  Joe  "got  up  for  the  play  "  regardless  of  expense.  He  had  a 
long-waisted  light-brown  coat,  with  a  buff  waistcoat,  and  gilt  buttons 
ornamented  by  a  fox's  head,  the  inimitable  web  of  cambric  carefully 
folded,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  drab  continuations,  with  a  row 
of  buttons  at  the  bottom,  the  black  pair  being  long  since  moth-eaten 
tnd  ageless.  No  style  could  be  more  thoroughly  gentlemanlike  or 
coantri6ed,  or  in  better  taste  for  a  morning.  The  waistcoat  floored 
him,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it  having,  besides  the  foxs'  heads, 
flaps,  and  being  quite  as  long  as  some  fellows'  night-shirts. 

We  dined  on  the  quiet,  and  then  set  off  to  our  stalls,  for  which  we 
had  tickets ;  Joe  assuming  an  air  of  ineffable  satisfaction  with  his 
rig,  as  I  thought,  though  he  quizzed  me  openly  for  my  sober  entire 
black  suit,  saying,  '*  I  might  pass  for  a  Methodist  parson,  but  for 
nothing  human" 

However,  we  at  length  got  to  the  first  barrier,  after  fighting  our 
way  inch  by  inch,  during  which  "passage  of  arms"  Joe  contrived 
to  squeeze  the  starch  and  •'  set"  out  of  several  swells  who  essayed  a 
ibove  with  him  ;  when  a  pale-faced,  supercilious  personage  took  my 
ticket,  and  instantly,  after  passing  me,  lowered  the  barrier  in  my 
companion's  face,  saying,  afler  a  rapid  survey  of  his  toggery,  "  Beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  dress  don't  admit  you." 

"  Not  admit  me  I "  shouted  the  Duke ;  "  what  the  devil  do  you 
mean,  you  scoundrel?  I  shall  take  the  'post  and  rail'  at  a  rush,  if 
yon  don't  stand  clear.  Look  out,  madam,  for,  by  G — d,  I'm 
coming !  '* 

And  a  pretty  "diversion"  he  would  have  caused  amongst  the 
bouquets  and  patent  leather  on  the  off-side  had  he  landed  amongst 
them :  bat  another  fellow  hove  up,  and  assured  his  Grace  that  it  was 
impoisible;  apologizing  so  blandly,  and  giving  the  sign  for  half  a 
•core  of  the  A  division  to  close  up,  that,  after  cursing  them  all  for  a 
crew  of  vile  snobs  and  French  barbers,  he  shouted  to  me  to  **  cram 
on,"  as  he  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  it  was  so ;  prefer- 
ring infinitely  to  blow  a  cloud  with  his  friend  Tom  Spring  at  the 
"  Castle  "  in  Holborn,  where  I  should  find  him  af^er  the  "  foreign 
caterwauling  "was  over. 

This  was  true  enough,  for  at  the  '*  Castle "  I  found  him  seated 
between  Gaunt  and  Bendigo,  trying  all  in  his  power  to  get  up  a 
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fight  between  them ;  offering  to  go  a  hundred  of  the  latter'ft  ba 
inoney  to  induce  Caunt  to  stiind  another  drubbing,  Joe  was  a  j 
patron  of  Bendy's  by  reason  of  hailing  from  the  same  ueighbour- 
hood  ;  and  a  very  few  years  previous  to  this  era  in  his  life,  wouid 
have  had  a  "  cut  in  "  at  the  "  big  un/'  for  love  and  a  bellyful  him- 
self, quite  as  soon  as  not. 

Joe  Whi taker,  though  far  from  being  a  turfman,  was,  nevertheless, 
dearly  fond  of  a  race,  and  generally  backed  his  fancy  for  the  Derby 
or  Leger  for  a  cool  hundred  or  so,  but  seldom  or  ever  exceeded 
that  amount.  And,  could  he  but  win  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
hunter,  stand  treat  at  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich,  or  StxLT  at  Ricb- 
inond^  and  pay  '<e\/s  "  liberally  in  town  and  home  again^  he  was 
amply  content  with  his  luck. 

His  house  at  Ramsdale  was  as  comfortable,  welUfumlsbed  a  man- 
uon  as  ever  man  put  foot  in ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  meet  with  more 
undeviating  kindness  in  look,  as  well  as  in  act,  than  every  inmate 
and  guest  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  Mrs, 
Whilaker, — a  lady  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  mated  with  th 
stalwart  Duke  of  Limbs,  but  now,  alas!  no  more. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  state,  saving  for  the  information 
the  "respectable  aggregates"  of  society,  whose  seat  may  not 
adapted  to  the  paces  of  Big  Tom,  or  even  the  Blue-eyed  ]^Iaid,  that 
roy  portraiture  of  the  eccentricities  of  character,  is  g^iven  as  painters 
favour  us  with  light  and  shade,  and  that  I  could  run  into  many 
sheets  of  paper  with  accounts  of  Joe  Whitaker'a  charity  to  an  ex* 
tCDsive  Dinghbourhood— his  universal  popularity,  by  reason  of  hit 
misiioUed  reputation — did  I  but  feel  the  inclination. 

But  I  hare  a  motive  in  giving  an  impression  from  a  type 
£iiglisliiiieii,  who,  I  hope,  from  their  manly,  sound-heartea  attr 
iMites  will  ft(Hirish  intact  amongst  us  ;  and,  as  I  premised  at  start- 
ing leave  to  the  discerning  reader  the  task  of  sifting  the  moral  to 
be  deduced,  possibly  from  an  unvarnished  tableau  vivani  of  fami- 
liar life. 

As  for  my  characters,  and  any  charge  of  lugging  them  before 
public,  should  such  be  made,  I  can  only  point  to  yon  dense,  baw| 
ing,  reporter-appropriated  mass  surrounding  the  betting  post    ^ 
the  hill ;  amongst  whom  every  one  alluded  to  in  these  sketchey 
be  found  on  occasion,  and  thereby  exonerate  myself  with  the  I 
senstttTe  and  closeted  lictor,  from  being  guilty  of  adding  to 
pubUcity. 

Dkl  I  believe,  indeed,  for  an  instant^  Uiat  any  capriole  of  my  i 
would  cauiie  the  alightest  shade  of  annoyance,  ratiier  than  a  gle 
of  amnaement  to  the  many  esteemed  friends  I  have  taken 
Ulmty  to  name  and  sketch  as  denizens  of  our  Bye-lanes,  I  shaulj 
fwrtt  tl  frooi  my  heart!  On  the  contrary,  intending  no  offend 
jiM  9amm  good)  I  shall  strive  to  make  the  winnowed  diaracter  in^ 
tm  Uke  tn  intelligible  face  to  mv  sporting  barometer*  i 

^  Jui  and  kmg  life  to  the  Duke  of  Limbs  I  clip  the  end  < 

%itt^%  spun  yanu 
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**  I  AM  certain  I  could^  if  you  'd  only  let  me  try.     Tis  the  easiest 

thing  in  the  world." 

**  Ah  I  I  dare  say.     No,  no,  Bungle.     I  '11  tell  you  what^  though. 

If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing 

it  then.     But,  first,  make  yourself  quite  sure  that  the  breath  is  well 

out  of  my  body." 

"  My  dear  Lambton,  I  do  assure  you  that  there  is  not  the  least 

danger." 
••  No  !     Why,  how  am  I  to  breathe,  for  goodness'  sake  ?  " 
**  Why,  look.     Put  your  hand  before  your  mouth.     Press  tight. 

There — now  inhale.     Can't  you  ?  " 
«  Um  I " 

"  Very  well.  That  is  all  the  diflBculty  you  will  have  in  breathing." 
"  Eh  ?     But,  how  do  you  prevent  the — what  d  ye  call  it  ? — from 

obstructing  the  nostrils  ?  " 
^  Oh  I  that  requires  nothing  but  a  little  manual  dexterity." 
'<  So,  Bungle,  it  seems  that  there  would  be  just  your  manual  dex- 
terity between  me  and  eternity." 

**  No,  no.  If  anything  went  wrong,  we  should  clear  all  off  in- 
itantly;  so  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  a  simple 
&ilure." 

^  Well,  but,  now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  fatal  accident  has 
ever  resulted  from  it?" 

"  Never.  In  one  case — the  Negro  in  the  College  of  Surgeons — 
lUttle  inconvenience  occurred ;  but  that  was  when  the  whole  body 
wu  taken  at  once,  which  impeded  the  muscles  of  respiration." 

**  Really,  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  an  operation  only  to  be  per- 
fanned  on  the  dead  subject." 

Now,  the  operation  to  which  Mr.  Lambton  thus  objected  was  that 
of  having  a  cast  taken  of  his  head.  Mr.  or,  as  he  had  been  dubbed 
I9  his  acquaintance.  Professor  Bungle,  was  a  student  of  Phrenology, 
ttd  conceiving  the  head  of  his  friend  Lambton  a  great  fact  in  illus- 
fntioQ  of  the  system  of  Gall,  was  desirous  of  a  fac-simile  of  it  to  put 
in  hii  collection  by  the  side  of  Burke  and  Courvoisier.  Mr.  Lamb- 
too  was  in  some  measure  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  so 
^  DO  means  relished  the  notion  of  having  his  head  and  face  impacted 
n  a  mass  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

*  No,"  he  added,  expressing  a  very  natural  apprehension,  <<  if  I  do, 
I  do,  but  if  I  do,  I'm— smothered." 

"  Ah  1 "  cried  Professor  Bungle.  "  That 's  your  « Cautiousness.' 
It  really  is  very  large.  You  ought  to  have  your  cast  taken  for  the 
■ke  of  science." 

"  Science  may  have  its  army  of  martyrs,  but  I  'm  not  going  to 
enlist  in  that  service,"  said  Mr.  Lambton. 

*  Mirthfolness  I  "  exclaimed  the  professor.  *'  I  wish  you  would 
keep  a  little  book,  and  put  down  all  the  jokes  you  make  in  the  course 
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of  iiis  XB?*      '  Idrarnmf   -jtfe — ^3a^  u  ouor  jokes  in  a  year.' 

^  IKl  his.*  raiixndcncfX  Xr.T.MTtVnn.  ^  vhat  a  deal  of  trouble!" 

*  JLi  "  ^xis  Trznssar   icmErrfi^  -■  Ctf?e  too  go  wiUi  jour  imall 

■  Zr'ii^^      i-iOiljT  1  t-srr  fizxirxuK-  carrrfpnffwiefice  of  chancier  with 

ii£"«siiizinisxii     .im. :  jnc  fe*  hsnr  i&^unaat  it  is  to  collect  these 

candid] J  laj,  I  have  no 

Eit/  and  the  Feelings  generallj, 
CaaBaiitj.     Verj  remvkable. 
^  v^at  vonld  be  the  use  of  the 


It  wH  ensile  too  to  studj  jour  own 
ii'ML  TTwe  to  t3ne  vhat  organs  increase  or 


_  visi  the  cMt.  If  the  head  becomes 
urrsr  jz  m j  dirffrri.'i:^  i:  v ._  &tw  that  the  correfpoodiDg  faculty 
hmt  monwfi.  anc  rf.Y  mrtd,  £m^^mm.  van  gain  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
K  V  nmcjeicuinBDesk.  fxr  iuaacDDe.  Take  the  difference  between  you 
joii  vrr^feuarr^.  ir  iL2»  T?ffciK?.  a:  pnese::^  a$  half  an  inch." 

"^  I>r  TiiL  iDSBL  u  SET  I  isKTe  flclj  Lslf  an  inch  more  honesty  than 
Gciftfaiamt  r  ' 

*  Xi;.  luv  A*  bar  ll  ori  2§  to  jonr  soperiority  over  him,  so  will 
axK  excici  M  xr  I'riz*  Jn:ze'P^aDes.i  upon  jonrself  Let  us  reckon  by 
vvictiL     TvixiT  rTTTTrf  of  C-mick^asDess  are  equal — " 

-  7."  ua-rji    *cri.:.Js*  jc"  cx&clxiZiCc:      Ob!  come,  I  say,  I  can't 

-  TiMts.  li*:  .:.     Tbe  rrcct  a  the  paddirg — ^" 

<*-  Is  DX.  I  rL-oE.  ir  lakir^  a  casi  of  mj  hesd,"  aid  Mr.  Lambton. 

"^  Fez.  d:ic  :  1  .-vz  :h:'A  "  Kig^eutd  the  crafty  professor,  changing 
;  If  lark.  xix:  a  xairif;^  "!kffae»  of  you  would  be  an  agreeable  present 
;-:  MrL.  I  Ambcjm  ?  "^ 

-  Ei  :  "^  r£*$7i.v>of^  th-e  hsswxsiid.  touched  in  a  tender  point. 

*-  For  ywr  veai::u:-diT.  you  kaow,"  urged  the  astute  Bungle. 
~  Lai  *iBT  he^  a:  ber  leet  ■  ^  said  Lambton.     **  Come,  there  *s 
a.w  Mueis  thiL     B.:t.  are  yoa  sore,  now,  it 's  quite  safe." 

"^Qultf.  1  hire  uzier^TJoe  it  myself:  had  my  head  shaved  on 
|^2rf^>w.*  nepl^  the  proiessor. 

~  Head  iittved  ?  Nocsense  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lambton.  <'Tbat 
I  nerer  wili  consent  ta" 

-*  The  hair,"  observed  the  professor,  ^  is  not  essential  to  the  ani- 
mal ecoooniy." 

^  Yes,"  returned  Lambton.  ^  but  it  is  very  essential  to  personal 
appearance.     Can't  3*ou  take  the  head  with  the  hair  on  ?  " 

*^  Why  yes,  I  can,"  answered  Bungle ;  "  but  to  have  it  shaved 
would  be  more  satisfactory." 

**  By  no  means,"*  said  his  friend,  "either  to  myself  or  Mrs.  Lamb- 
ton* 

««  Ah  !  **  sighed  the  professor ;  **  that  *s  your  Love  of  Approbation. 
Never  mind;  it  can  be  managed.** 
**  But  surely  the  process  is  very  disagreeable  ?  ** 
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"  Not  al  alL     It  *8  all  over  in  five  minutCB." 
"  Certain  of  that  ?  " 
**  Positive;* 

'*  Eh  ! — welj  I — well  then,  I  give  In,  But,  somehow,  I  'm  very 
much  afraid  you  '11  make  a  mess  of  it/* 

**  Trust  me  for  that.     Look  at  my  Constructiveoess,     Everything 
will  be  quite  right,  depend  upon  it?  " 
**  When  will  you  do  it  ?" 

**  The  sooner  the  better.  Suppose  we  say,  to-morroWj  here,  in 
your  study.  Just  get  the  caqjet  taken  up ;  have  in  a  bucket  of 
water^  a  jug  or  two,  a  couple  of  wash>hand  basins,  a  large  dish» 
and  a  pillow  or  a  boUler.  The  other  things  that  will  be  wanted  I  'It 
bring  with  me." 

**  Shall  you  require  any  assistance?'* 

**  1 11  get  my  friend  Hitch  to  come  and  help  me; — clever  fellow — 
should  like  you  to  know  him/' 

**  Very  well,  said  Lambton.  "  By  the  way,  don't  tell  my  wife 
what  we  are  about  to  do.     I  want  to  surprise  her.'* 

'*  Secretiveness,  eh  ?  Useful  faculty  under  proper  controV  re- 
marked Professor  Bungle.  **  To-morrow,  then,— that  will  suit  you?" 
"  To-morrow.  And  now  suppose  we  go  and  have  a  bit  of  supper." 
**  Alimentiveness?  ^*  said  the  professor,  "Very  good,  In  mode- 
ration. Come  along,  then."  They  adjourned  accordingly,  Bungle 
much  congratulating  himself  on  the  address  with  which  he  had  in- 
veigled Mr.  Lambton.  *'  Persuaded  him  it  would  please  bis  wife.  Ap- 
pealed to  his  Adhesiveness.  Knew  where  to  have  him,*'  said  Pro- 
fessor Bungle  to  himself,  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  iuccess  of  hia 
psychological  mana^uvre. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bungle  came  punctual  to  his  appointment, 
and  accompanied  by  bis  friend  Hitch.  Hr.  Hitch  was  a  young  phi- 
losopher, member  of  a  mechanics'  Institute,  at  which  the  professor 
sometimes  lectured.  He  was  studying  for  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  and  hence,  as  also  from  his  cranial  configuration,  Mr.  Bungle 
inferred  a  mecbanical  turn,  likely  to  render  bim  an  eligible /am  w/w5  in 
any  delicate  operation.  The  room  had  been  prepared  according  to 
Professor  Bungle's  directions,  and  Mr.  Lambton  was  ready  for  the 
institution  of  immediate  proceedings. 

**  Now,  then,  Hitch/*  said  Bungle,  **  let  us  arrange  our  implements 
and  materials.  Lay  them  out  upon  that  table.  First,  the  plaster  of 
Paris.** 

Mr.  Hitch  plunged  bis  hand  into  a  blue  bag  which  be  carried,  and 
drew  out  a  large  earthen  jar. 

**  Fresh  burnt?'*  observed  the  professor.  **  Got  it  this  morning  from 
Sign  or  Fiasco's.     Go  on-'* 

Mr,  Hitch  dived  again  and  produced  a  ball  of  twine  and  a  trowel- 
**  You  are  not  going  to  stucco  me  like  a  wall  with  that  instru- 
ment?** cried  Mr.  Lambton. 

"  Don*t  be  fidgctty,**  answered  Bimgle.  "  Our  success  will  depend 
on  being  all  of  us  quite  cool.  We  shall  get  on  capitally,  only  don*t 
put  me  out. — ^Is  that  all,  Hitch?  Where's  tbe  spermaceti  oint- 
ment ?  ** 

"  Ointment  1  *'  exclaimed  Lambton.     "  What  for  ?  ** 
"  To  smooth  down  the  hair  and  whiskers^  which  wowVd  b^  ywmO^ 
better  olf,^ — but  no  matter.** 
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^  Thank  roiiT  »Ji  Mr.  Lazbbton,  ^  if  it  'i  all  the  same,  I  should 
reiT  niQci  prefer  pamxaiam.'' 

3Ir.  Buiicie  £^Lec:  « bfct  occssioxi  there  was  to  be  so  nice ;  but  Mr. 
LxmbtoD  deciiedlr  cibiected  to  the  olntxneDt,  and  a  maid-servant  was 
despBicbed  for  §^:s-pei.TTw-orib  of  pomatum  to  the  hair-dresser*s, 
BoQgk  mnd  Hitch  enipioiiiig  them^elres,  io  the  meanwhile,  in  ad- 
jQ£UD£  iht  ;iiz«^  ba§.:-s  di^ru  pillow,  bolster,  string,  trowel,  and  plas- 
ter afPtrlL  Id  £ve  minutes  the  rirl  returned.  "  Xow/'  said  Mr. 
Bangle-  - 1  thirk  we  are  ill  readj." 

Mr-  TjmV-.-v,  br  tie  profess^or's  directions,  took  off  his  coat,  turned 
down  his  coiUJ-s.  &Zid  i«ated  himself  in  a  chair.  Bungle  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a£;p;jt:n£ie  his  hair  and  whiskers  with  pomatum,  so  as  to 
conien  liiem  Inio  a  dcr.s<:  concrete, oi erhing  smoothly  the  head  and 
cheek.  He  t^.en  caused  his  patient  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
m^er  his  head  the  large  d.sh,  supported  bj  the  pillow.  This  done, 
in  order  to  measure  the  distance,  he  made  him  sit  upright  on  the 
floor,  and  adapted  to  his  head  two  pieces  of  string,  one  transversely 
crossing  the  crown  and  ears,  and  the  other  passing  over  the  middle, 
along  the  line  of  the  nose,  to  beneath  the  chin.  To  keep  them  in 
tbeir  places,  he  desired  Mr.  Hitch  to  tie  their  ends  around  the  neck 
with  another  crord,  which  Hitch  drew  so  tightlj  that  Mr.  Lambton 
cried  out  that  he  was  strangling  him. 

'^  What  are  vou  about.  Hitch  ?     Take  care,  praj,**  said  Bungle. 

**  What  is  this  for?"  inquired  Lambton.  **  One  would  think  you 
were  measuring  me  for  the  Gentleman*s  Real  Head  of  Hair>  or  Id- 
lisible  Peruke." 

**  B}-  pulling  out  these  strings,"  answered  the  professor, "  while  llie 
plaster  is  moist,  we  di\2de  it  into  separate  portions,  by  which  means 
we  take  it  off." 

**  Doesn't  it  sometimes  stick  ?  " 

•*  Never,  unless  the  operator  is  very  inexperienced  indeed,  or  ex- 
cessively clumsy.  Let  me  see.  We've  arranged  all  the  prelimina- 
ries, I  think  Yes.  Now,  Hitch,  fill  the  handbasin  half  full  of  water, 
will  you  ?  ^  The  assistant  did  as  he  was  requested.  "  Now,  then, 
if  you  please,"  continued  Bungle,  "take  that  spoon,  and  keep  stirring 
while  I  sprinkle  in  the  plaster  of  Paris.  Gently !  **  cried  the  pro- 
fessor, as  Hitch  went  to  work  as  if  he  were  whipping  cream,  bespat- 
tering himself,  the  table,  and  Mr.  Bungle,  with  whitewash. 

The  liquid  having  acquired  the  requisite  consistence,  Mr.  Hitch, 
by  the  direction  of  his  superior,  set  the  basin  on  the  floor  close  to  the 
dish,  into  which  the  professor  transferred  a  large  portion  of  its  con- 
tents. He  then  took  his  patient  by  the  shoulders,  and  assisted  him 
to  recline,  so  that  the  back  of  his  head  might  sink  gently  into  the 
mass  of  plaster.  **  So  far  so  good,*'  exclaimed  Bungle  ;  and  proceed- 
ed, by  the  help  of  the  trowel,  to  build  up  the  material  around  the 
head  of  Lambton  as  far  as  the  temples.  "  And  now,"  he  said,  "  for 
the  face." 

*'  I  don  t  think  we  've  mixed  enough  plaster,**  observed  Hitch. 

^  Dear  roe,  no ! — that's  a  pity  !  We  must  make  some  more,  only 
be  quick,**  cried  Professor  Bungle.  *'  Stand  out  of  the  way  !  *'  Mr. 
Hilch,  ID  complying  with  this  request,  upset  the  bucket.  <<  Do— do 
be  more  cautious  I     There,  ring  the  bell ; — ask  for  some  more  water. 

-ifbund  it  I   the  plaster  will  set  I    Stop !  —  let  me  pull  out  the 
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strings.  There  I — we  can  do  the  front  half  by  itself:  no  harm,  afler 
all/  said  the  professor,  re-adjusting  the  piece  of  twine  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  profile. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hitch  had  despatched  the  servant  to  re- 
plenish the  bucket,  which  having  been  done,  our  artists  recommenced 
operations.  Just  as  they  had  begun  mixing  another  batch  of  plaster, 
somebody  tapped  at  the  door,  to  which  Mr.  Bungle  rushed  with  an 
exclamation  of  impatience.  It  was  the  maid-servant.  "  Please,  sir,** 
said  the  girl,  <*  missus  wants  to  know  what  you  *re  a- doing  of." 

"  Nothing  that  she  need  be  at  all  alarmed  at.  Go  away,  there 's  a 
good  girl ;  and  please  don*t  interrupt  us,"  said  Bungle  earnestly,  and 
hastily  closed  the  door. 

"  I  say,"  expostulated  the  prostrate  Lambton,  *<  is  this  your  ^\e 
minutes  ?  " 

"  Pray,  don't  talk,"  returned  the  professor.  "  Don't,  there  's  a 
good  fellow,  you'll  embarrass  me."    Mr.  Lambton  was  silent. 

"  Now,"  said  Bungle,  having  prepared  the  second  layer  of  plaster, 
"  Lambton,  attend  to  me.  We  are  going  to  do  the  face :  be  sure,  on 
no  account  to  stir." 

"  Very  well." 

**  Try  as  much  as  you  can  to  keep  your  features  motionless,  or 
else  the  cast  will  be  disfigured." 

"  I  understand." 

"  Lastly:  if  it  should— of  course,  it  won't, — but,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  you  feel  any  inconvenience  in  breathing, — Hitch,  reach  me 
that  walking-stick, —just  knock  with  this  cane  three  distinct  times  on 
the  floor.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

«  Perfectly." 

"  Good,"  said  the  professor.  **  Now  for  the  most  delicate  part  of  the 
process.    Shut  your  eyes  and  mouth,  and  hold  them  steadily  closed." 

Bungle  gently  poured  a  spoonful  of  plaster  into  either  orbit>  and 
then  very  gingerly  carried  his  work  over  the  whole  face,  leaving  out 
only  the  under  part  of  the  nose.  This  portion  of  the  job  was  accom- 
plished without  any  accident,  except  that  Mr.  Hitch  once  allowed  the 
basin  to  overflow  on  Mr.  Lambton*s  breast. 

So  much  having  been  prosperously  effected.  Professor  Bungle  ap- 
plied another  coating  of  composition,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  over 
the  mask,  to  give  it  the  requisite  thickness.  At  length  he  said  he 
thought  that  would  do. 

*'  Does  it  strike  you,"  hinted  Mr.  Hitch,  *'  that  there  is  quite  suf- 
ficient over  the  nose  ?  " 

"  Eh  ? — why,  perhaps  not.  Best  to  make  sure,"  replied  Bungle, 
refilling  the  spoon.  Here  there  was  another  knock  at  the  door.  The 
professor,  starting,  dropped  the  dab  of  plaster,  and  thus  completely 
occluded  the  aperture  which  had  been  left  for  the  patient's  respira- 
tion. Mr.  Lambton  immediately  rapped  the  ground  with  his  walk- 
ing-stick. The  knocking  at  the  door  was  renewed  at  the  same  time, 
and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  operator  from  the  signal. 

Rap-tap-tap  I  went  the  stick  of  Mr.  Lambton.  Bang,  bang,  bang  I 
resounded  the  knuckles  at  the  door. 

**  Dear,  dear,  dear  I "  exclaimed  the  distracted  professor.  "  What 
a  bore  I" 

"  Let  me  come  in  I  "  cried  the  voice  without. 
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•«  SUjI — for  heaven's  sake,  stay  a  moment  I"  shouted  the  pro- 
fessor wild!  J. 

"1  won't!  I  shan't! — I  will,  I  must,  know  what  you  are  doing 
with  William  I  **  shrieked  the  voice,  in  feminine  accente. 

«•  Hitch,  turn  the  key  I"  cried  Bungle.  The  latter  rushed  to  the 
door,  which,  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  was  thrown 
open,  knocking  him  backwards,  and  with  him  the  table,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  on  it,  and  Mrs.  Lambton  sprang  impetuously  into 
the  room.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lambton  started  up  in  the  agonies 
of  saSbcation,  cUwing  off  with  his  fingers  the  plaster  which  obstruct- 
ed his  nostrils.  But,  top-heavy  with  the  weight  upon  his  head,  he 
reded  over,  and  would  have  fallen,  unless  the  professor  had  caught 
him.  Mrs.  Lambton  uttered  a  wild  scream,  and  was  also  tumbling, 
when  Mr.  Hitch  jumped  op,  and  received  her  in  his  arms. 

*  You  have  killed  him  I — ^you  have  destroyed  my  husband  I"  gasped 
the  lady. 

«  The  deuce  take  it — ^the  deuce  take  it  I "  cried  Professor  Bungle, 
stamping  with  vexation. 

Mr.  Lambton  certainly  presented  an  appearance  calculated  to 
alarm  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  The  hinder  part  of  the  cast  had  fallen 
off,  but  the  whole  front  of  the  head  and  face  were  incased  in  what 
i^peared  to  be  a  large,  rugged  block  of  chalk.  His  clothes  were  be- 
spattered with  the  droppings  of  the  process,  and,  unable  to  speak, 
with  heaving  chest,  he  hung  over  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Bungle. 

'<  My  good  lady,  there 's  no  mischief  done, — there  is  not  indeed, — 
except  that  you  have  spoiled  our  worL  You  see,  he  breathes  per- 
fectly well,"  the  professor  said. 

<*  He  breathes  I  Thank  goodness  I "  ejaculated  the  wife,  sinking 
into  a  chair  which  did  not  happen  to  be  overturned. 

^<  Come, Lambton,  lie  down. '  The  patient  flung  his  arms  about  franti- 
cally. *'  Nonsense  I  we  are  going  to  take  it  off.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  for  in  one  more  it  will  be  as  hard  as  a  brick,"  roared  Bungle. 
An  indistinct  groan  escaped  from  Lambton's  nose,  and  he  again  re- 
signed  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  operator.  The  professor  hastily 
pulled  out  the  remaining  string,  which  divided  the  mask  into  two 
lateral  portions.  **  Ha  I "  said  he,  *<  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  face 
yet; — nose  a  .little  injured — ^but  that  won't  much  signify.  Hitch, 
the  trowel  I  '*  and  with  this  instrument  Mr.Bungle  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  detachment  of  the  two  sides.  They  yielded  sufficiently  to 
allow  Mr.  Lambton  to  open  his  mouth,  a  liberty  which  he  made  use 
of  to  utter  an  expression  too  forcible  to  be  repeated. 

«  Don't  give  way  to  your  *  Destructiveness ' :  we  shall  do  better 
than  I  thought,  yet,"  observed  Bungle. 

«  Take  it  off— take  it  off! — why  don't  you  take  it  off?  "  spluttered 
Mr.  Lambton. 

*'  It  hangs  a  little,"  replied  the  professor.  *'  The  scissors.  Hitch, 
—or  your  penknife,  that  will  do." 

-  What  are  you  at  ?  "  veiled  the  patient 

<<  Only  cutting  through  a  little  lock  of  hair  which  it  has  adhered 
hx\**  Bill  it  stuck  by  several,  which  had  to  be  divided,  one  by  one, 
|«^  ihr  unspeakable  anguish  of  Mr.  Lambton,  over  whom  his  wife  all 
^ML  ^hilc  hung,  wringing  her  hands  in  desperation. 

^^  \\\w't  It  come  now?"  inquired  Mr.  Hitch. 
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t  is  still  entangled,"  returned  Bangle,  **by  the  whiskers/* 
"  Can^t  you  use  the  scissors?'*  niaaried  unhapjiy  Lambton, 
**  They  won't  reach  far  enough/'  a[vswered  Professor  Bungle.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  obliged  Uterally  to  saw  through  **  each  particnlar 
hair"  of  either  whisker,  twitching  at  every  effort  a  filament  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and  eliciting  a  cry  of  agony  from  the  sufferer.  In  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  mask  was  disengaged,  and  the  poor 
fellow  released  from  his  torture,  "Thank  Heaven  it's  over  I"  he 
cried,  starting  on  his  feet* 

'*  My  dear  William,  how  could  you  f ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lambton. 
*•  lieally^  Lambton/'  stammered  Bungle,  "  I  am  very  sorry/' 
**  Not  a  word,'*  said  Lambton.     'Tis  no  use  now.     I  am  alive ; 
that's  enough.     Mary- Anne,  dear, — some  water,  hot  water/' 
**  It  was  all  accidental/'  pleaded  the  professor. 
**  1  Ve  no  patience  with  you,  Mr.  Bungle,'*  said  Mrs.  Lambton. 
Amid  confused  ejaculations,  devout  and  indignant,  Mr.  LandUon 
applied  himself  to  divest  his  head  and  face  of  the  fragments  of  stone- 
mason's rubbish   which  adhered   to   them ;  and  whilst  he   was  thus 
occupied,  Mr.  Bungle  and   Mr.  Hitch  picked  up  the  broken  bits  of 
the  mould.     "  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  put  them  together.     We 
shall  have  something  to  shew,  after  all,"  said  the  professor, 

*'  I  should  hope  you  would,  after  what  I  have  yndergone/*  observed 
Lambton.  **  Well,  if  ever  I  am  such  a  fool  again  I  But,  never  mind, 
it  serves  me  quite  right.     A  pretty  figure  I  am,  I  dare  say/* 

'*  You  are,  ir^deed,  William/*  said  his  wife.  "  Only  look  in  the 
glass.'' 

"  How  ever  shall  1  get  the  grease  out  of  my  hair  ? ''  demanded 
Mr.  Lambton, 

*'  Oh  f ''  answered  the  professor,  "  easily,  with  a  little  soft  soap  and 
soda.** 

In  spite,  however,  of  soft  soap  and  soda,  and  continual  ablution, 
the  hair  of  Mr.  Lambton,  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance, and  partook  largely  of  the  substance,  of  a  pound  of  candles. 
Moreover,  both  it  and  his  whiskers  w*ere  notched  in  divers  places  to 
the  skin,  and^  as  he  was  forced  to  be  cropped  close,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  it  was  many  months  before  he  could  preseiU  himself  in 
company  without  giving  rise  to  certain  remarks  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline. 

Professor  Bungle  and  Mr.  Hitch  joined  the  fragments  of  the  mould, 
and  WGTG  ultimately  enabled  to  produce  a  sort  of  cast  from  it.  But 
the  front  and  back  portions  having  slipped  at  the  juncture,  the  hinder 
half  of  the  head  was  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  fore;  there  were, 
also,  various  bumps  upon  it,  not  phrenological,  corresponding  to  gaps 
in  the  shell ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  aperture  which  had  been  left  at 
the  end  of  the  nose,  the  extremity  of  that  feature  was  garnished  with 
an  excrescence  resembling  a  large  plum»  Moreover,  as  the  patient 
had  not  been  able  to  command  his  countenance,  the  face  was  con- 
torted by  a  hideous  grin,  expressive  of  pain  and  exasperation,  Mrs. 
Lambton  declared  she  would  not  keep  such  a  thii>g;  Lambton  begged 
that  he  might  never  see  it  again  ;  and  the  professor  was  ashamed 
of  his  own  handy  work :  so,  it  was  finally  consigned  to  Mr,  Hitch, 
who  still  preserves  at  his  lodgings,  on  the  mantel ^piece,  this  fearftd 
memorial  of  Professor  Bungle's  awkwardness. 
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Hatiko  disclosed  bb  name,  Mr.  Rivers  now  advanced  towardi 
Cecilia^  and  held  out  his  haod  to  solicit  hers. 

To  what  particular  degree  of  crimsou  or  cannioe  she  blushed  it  woali 
be  dtfficalt  to  describe,  since  neither  Raphael,  or  Michael  Ang«K  nor 
Sir  Joshua,  could  have  caught  the  evanescent  tints  which  flashed  over 
every  feature,  and  as  quickly  vanished* 

Sbe  gave  her  hand,  which  the  middle-aged  genileinaD  (now  no 
hxiger  the  stranger)  pressed  between  both  his  own,  and  bowed  over  with 
profoand  respect,  much  after  the  once  popular  fashion  of  Sir  Charlei 
Gnndison. 

•*  And  now,^  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "  I  fully  understand  the  whole  seen 
md  mystery  of  that  beaotiful  specimen  of  Cellini's  art,  your  '  iio/i 
vendere  cup^     Thai  cup  I  have  admired  a  thousand  times  nnder  your 
mother's  paternal  roof     If  you  will  pass  your  nail  round  the  rim  you 
will  iind  a  slight  indent  made  hy  my  knife  one  day  when  I  was  attempt* 
ing  to  massacre  a  wasp  which  had  settled  there  alter  having  stung  thoJ 
beautiful  brow  of  my  instructress*     On  the  rough  interior  of  the  base  o^^ 
the  cup  a  keen  eye  may  still  discover  the  names  of  Charles  River*  and 
Cecilia  Silverthung  scratched  with  the  same  knife.     That  fine  work  firsll 
inspired  me  with  a  love  of  the  arts^  which  has  never  forsaken  me.     ITidl 
bead  of  that  cane  is  an  undoubted  work  by  the  same  master,  and  yottl 
will  find  one  figure  upon  it  which  is  an  exact  repetition  of  one  on  youfl 
cup.     I  bought  it  in  Rome.     The  old  ebony  chair,  too,  I  claim  as  anohl] 
acquaintance.     The  discovery  of  my  old  friend  and  preserver,  Muf^,  inJ 
your  possession,  first  suggested  to  me  this  morning  the  fact  which  tt] 
now  proved.     Your  father,  I  believe — " 

**  Your  pardon,  dear  sir,  for  this  interruption/'  said  George,  ^  bat  did 
you  know  my  father  ?  " 

'*  Why,  ye^,"  replied  Rivers,  "as  a  child  knows  a  man.  He  «M 
iny  years  older  than  myself,  and,  as  we  were  near  neighbours,  1  kavts 
pn  him  frequently  ;  but  I  was  then  a  mere  boy,  and  never  noticed  by 
btra,  though  I  was  a  schoolfellow,  and  intimate  with  another  member  if 
your  family.  Your  father,  I  was  about  to  say,  does  not  reside  withyoo* 
1  believe?" 

«*  Not  at  present,  sir;  he  is  now  abroad  on  account  of  his  health,^  n»> , 
plied  George. 

<<  I  nm  sorry  to  hear  that  such  is  the  cause  of  his  absence  :  and  jmr  I 
UDc1i%  niav  I  inquire,  my  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Gilbert?"* 

'*  !Iir,  sir.  is  no  more  ;  he  wa^  drowned  on  his  homeward  pftssagv  fron 
Indi:u" 

*«  (iood  God  I  you  surprise  and  shock  me  J  dead  I  then  allow  m  li> 
atkt  how  came  the  dog  in  your  possession  ?  " 

•*  \\\}  was  brought  to  the  house  about  two  years  ago  by  a  confideBtkl 
lost  intelligent  servant  of  ray  uncle,  directed  hither  by  a  friend  in 
•hire,  the  only  person  living  to  whom  had  been  confided  Uit 
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assumption  of  our  mother's  name,  and  the  unhappy  causes  that  had  led 
to  it." 

"  Two  years  ago !  only  two  years  ! "  observed  Rivers,  with  astonish- 
ment.   **  And  the  letter  which  I  likewise  entrusted  to  him  ?" 
"Was  lost  with  him." 

*^  Alas  I  poor  Gilbert ;  he  was  a  man,  after  all,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning." 

"  It  is  a  painful  subject  to  revive,  dear  sir.  His  crime,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood^ broke  my  poor  father's  heart,  though  he  still  exists  a  living 
wreck  of  what  I  once  remember  him.  His  dreadful  sufferings,  we  have 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  mainly  contributed  to  shorten  the  life  of  our 
beloved  mother." 

At  this  moment  Cecilia,  who  had  for  some  time  struggled  with  her 
feelings,  quietly  rose,  and  glided  from  the  room. 

^  I  am  a  fool  I"  exclaimed  Rivers, — '*  an  inconsiderate  ass,  and  a 
brnte !  I  have  afflicted  your  lovely  sister.  Am  I,  then,  doomed  to 
persecute  her  race  ?" 

Young  George  took  half  the  blame  to  himself,  then  added,  that  he 
loald  give  the  poor  girl  a  few  minutes  to  collect  herself,  and  then  urge 
ber  to  return.  Meantime,  Rivers  begged  permission  to  recur  for  one 
moment  to  the  subject  last  named,  titer  which  he  would  speak  of,  or 
iHude  to  him,  no  more. 

•*  Are  your  family  aware,"  said  he,  "  of  a  fact  in  which  I  conscicn- 
tioasly  believe, — ^namely,  that  the  crime  to  which  you  have  alluded  was 
Boi  only  suggested  and  urged  by  a  fiend  in  human  form,  but  that  it  was 
ictually  perpetrated  by  himself  alone  ?  and  moreover^  that  he,  the  arch- 
tillain,  derived  the  whole  and  sole  and  undivided  benefit — if  such  it 
nay  be  called — of  the  base  fraud  he  had  committed  ?  " 

**  I,  at  least,  am  not  aware  of  any  of  those  facts,"  replied  George. 
*  My  £ither  never  could  allude  to  the  subject  without  an  excitement 
^Uch,  at  times,  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of  his  reason ;  and  you 
^11  imagine  how  carefully  all  reference  to  it  was  avoided  by  me." 

**  Stilly  I  had  the  assurance  from  the  living  lips  of  the  humbled  and 

degraded  penitent  himself ;  and  to  the  voluntary  confession  of  such  a 

^Iprit  there  was  no  denying  credence.     As  my  object  was  to  see  the 

vorld,  and  only  to  remain  in  any  particular  spot  so  long  as  I  found 

formation  and  improvement  there ;  and  as  he  had  a  restless  anxiety 

1^  be  moving  anywhere  in  search  of  the  villain  whose  name  he  had,  for 

^  own  purposes,  adopted,  we  soon  agreed  to  travel  together  through 

Turkey  and  the  Persian  empire,  which  I  had  a  particular  desire  to 

*<plore.    Many  were  the  risks  we  ran,  and  the  dangers  we  escaped ;  but 

**v  miite  but  sagacious  companion  was  more  than  equal  to  a  host  of 

l^iuds.    We  had  much  time  for  thought,  and  much  for  conversation  ; 

\     ^  it  was  not  till  wc  reached  Thibet,  to  which  place  I  had  ordered  my 

Eogltsh  letters  and  papers  to  be  addressed,  that  I  first  read  of  your 

wer'a  munificent  restitution  of  the  abstracted  property.     On  this,  it 

*M  It  my  earnest  entreaty  that  your  uncle  at  length  promised  to  return 

to  England,  still  under  his  assumed  name  of  Bearcroft,  and  so  far,  at 

hut  to  vindicate  his  character,  as  boldly  to  stand  forward  and  assort 

Ae  facts,  and  thus  to  prove  to  the  generous  and  humane  that,  though 

ctntlly  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  he  had  been  merely  an  instru- 

■cot,  and  not  a  principal,  in  the  act  he  had  so  much   reason  to 

deplore.     With  this  intention  he  quitted  me  at  Thibet,  with  my  letter 
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i3J  rEZ  crrrrvi  ctp- 

Biii  3ii  iniJTi.  uc  n  :3.L"!p*-  ji  isoicazj  with  merchants  who  were 
n.-^^'.r-r  *:  ~e  rir-ix-iL  is  r*  !!•:«  *xz«2C:::ocs  route  to  England,  by 
'Sm-'z  i>  Ti=-=ii;rt  ~rr.ni  ztimzAj.  :r  i^aie  ccher  port  in  the  Arabian 
>-i  "*  Lj.:  stxi^-  t-  =!ir  rni-ii  =-:»*  iia  seczl-ec  pcrpose.  and  lead  him 
^n  ii  I  -=^u-ir  :d:*  IT  liiiLu  a  i  sjsKrj  m  ai*  which  must  ever  now 

-  Ti.e?=w    r.ijc-r*:.'    ::-«rr=.i  G^:rr«.  -  ris    arrant,  John   Torrid, 

-  riir   T-Z  2«jr  :•«  :ii.riJL  s:ic«  be  :«:»ic3  in  this  house  as  my 

•  li.as-ri     I  ]:n7  j:i.  jzz  lu  S£^  ilji  izscisily."  eagerly  returned  hii 

•  TiiC  ILL  -  "1-:^  :e  K  iisj*  Tsz'lfid  G€*:rre,  -  since  he  is  at  this 
ixcmtfsr  fc  -iTTii  -iia  siJiiiurn  it  li  Iz-iiin  bille:  in  the  gallery  of  the 
jii^jin  .'ritn.  -^.iL^j.  5i:=  s  is  -•:»  zdK  :e2.  and  you  will  partake,  I 
iiTce.  .T  HIT  :  m.'tjf  s^c^k*  " 

zSi  3ij^  TTZ:r  zin  zti'L  cii  iiaire-i  :ie  s^rrant  to  bring  the  tray; 
sziL  lies  cirivsTiSr-i  :^:*  i  ti.-*  ird'f  irrscuce  iz  order  to  recall  his  sister. 
JL*  id  T1S  jf  A^miT  ■-i'i  ricnx.  L-"?frs  i«Ij.jed  hin  by  obserringf — 

-  I  ¥-11   :ie=rf-l7  idmli  zz  y  :cr  n*Al :  bu:  may  an  old  friend  of 

"rtVij  rJi'^ei  -Ji-*:'ii^  tie  3::=c  cf  :he  yocn^  host  i:  might  be  difi- 
rilr  ^  irifc^; .  iur  7zc  i  sctp*  =aci=.:  be  locked  aghast ;  in  the  next  he 
lOLlei.  iZ'L  SL.i — 

-  A--;ri-£l7  I  i-;**  r-cl-fi  i--*  ▼"-*:•:  rr  :  -ird  lest  his  ecstasies  should 
itf-iji^f  :_•?  ;:-:^^  !*ii •  *  "  •  cv-.-^  iz  r.cr  drawing-room,  I  shall  bejfto 
:«:  L!l.:¥f-i  :_■  r:-:f --  -^  £:«  r-ry  ct  lis  caresses  in  the  hall.  Tbtt 
ii:;r.  *»-r.  TL*  ':r-*i  :t  n*  fr:c:  a  fcrry :  be  wa*  my  constant  coo- 
TiLZjjc-  iz  i  — ifid  r:r  -^.i-t  i  iiy  i^rizx  a  sulky  or  unsocial  fit  (call  it 
-wzdz  s:^  z'-'iXs^  -  ▼;-:i  !-i5C3«£  ::r  =<ar;y  ihree  years  my  only  frifui 
Ki  5ii'-s«i  ht  '_ff  :c-i  i-^:  i-  iz  obscure  inn  in  Hungary,  where,  W 
f:r  b-s  5a,zxj."rT.  I  «c:*^'i  »r:dii>  iave  been  murdered ;  but  the  aDe^ 
irw  w-.'_l  k£-r  f:r  i  :«;c:cT  :czcrt:iz:Ty.~ 

G-^rr-r:  "-▼  '*'=-■  —  ^Jr-ji  Jt  in*  sisur. 

Mr.  K.'frs  i-fsofzi-:'!  :o  :ie  pass&«??.  unlocked  the  door,  and  the 
sai^-irc*  x=  i  i:u:'"ei  :r-:e  wo*  :=.  a  xoment  in  his  embrace.  I  *! 
ir  his  «z"m,>*.  :;r  :2^  criiiril  owner  caressed  the  animal  ^^ 
alxoR  15  ziuch  jTfc:!  ^z  as  :he  cell^bied  brute  hugged  and  welconxd 

Tse  d."ff  fo- lowed  i:  :ze  hee's  of  his  orijsical  master  into  the  dri«- 
ing-rcom.  where  the  brc-cher  acd  sister  were  prepared  to  receiTe  tben* 
Mr.  RiTers  paid  his  respec:s  to  both,  and  so  did  Mufti.  They  nextaH 
partook  of  the  :ez::pera:e  supper  ^ Mufti  and  all)  which  awaited  their 
arriraL  The  ocly  remarkable  fact  to  be  noticed  was  the  inceisiDt 
appeals  of  Mr.  Rivers  to  the  young  lady  from  whom,  except  as  deeo- 
rum  required,  he  never  long  withdrew  his  eyes.  •*  Yes,  by  G —  T  ini 
more  than  once  muttered  as  that  circumstance  occurred  :  and  at  lengtht 
after  a  long  pause  in  his  conversation  (and  supper),  he  said, — 

*■  I  would  not  for  the  world  inflict  a  pang  of  recollection  on  either  of 
yoa ;  hot  neither  can  remember  your  mother  at  she  wu  /  Yet  I  be- 
Mcch  joa  to  tell  me  if  memory  or  report  has  ever  informed  yoa  thU 
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my  respected  young  friend  here  is  the  almost  identical  resemhlanee  of 
that  once  persecuted,  ever  respected  being  ?" 

It  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  young  host  that  the  resemblance  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  who  knew  them. 
*'  Yes,  by  G —  !  and  so  1  thought,**  said  Rivers. 
Now  Charles  Rivers — whose  youth  had  been  marked  by  wild  and  en- 
thusiastic passion — whose  manhood  had  been  devoted  to  self- correction, 
to   study,  and  observation — whose  health  had  been  strengthened  by 
habits  of  temperance  and  exerdse — at  the  age  of  forty-three  appeared 
in  the  high  prime  of  life,  with  a  strikingly  handsome  person,  and  man- 
ners cultivated  by  the  best  society,  with  which  his  fortune  and  introduc- 
tions had  enabled  him  to  associate  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
foreign  courts  of  Europe ;  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  female  those  sentiments  of  admiration,  respect,  and  attach- 
ment, which  had  to  that  moment  remained  dormant  under  the  crushing 
mfluence   of  an  unhappy   home   and   secluded  education.     Not  that 
Charles  Rivers  required  any  such  apology  for  the  devotion  of  even  an 
experienced  heart.     He  was  a  man  whose  person  could  not  pass  unob- 
lerved  in  any  society,  and  whose  acquirements,  even  on  short  acquaint- 
ince^  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all.     No  wonder,  therefore,  if  even  at 
ibis  first  interview,  the  minute  seed  of  a  subsequent  attachment  was 
planted  in  the  young,  susceptible,  but  hitherto  untouched  heart  of  the 
gentle  girl,  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  avowed  object  of  admiration,  and 
that  a£niration  the  offspring  of  what  might  be  called  an  hereditary 
ptssion.     Some  feelings,  it  is  true,  of  rather  a  perplexing  nature  some- 
times crossed  her  mind,  as  the  reader  may  have  anticipated ;  but  months 
of  devoted  and  rational  attention  from  such  a  man,  during  which  his 
ittachment  to  her  beloved  mother's  memory  served  to  familiarize  her 
to  its  living  and   flattering  transfer,  coupled  with  the  qualities,  and 
virtues,  and  person  of  the  being  who  tendered  those  attentions,  pro- 
^oeed  that  grateful  return  of  affection  which,  if  grounded  less  in  passion 
tkn  m  reason,  was  certain  to  produce  a  more  permanent,  and  possibly 
lokis  enthusiastic  result. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  interrupted  an  animated  and  interesting 
coQversation. 

"  MuAi  hears  the  tread  of  John  Torrid,**  said  the  silversmith,  and  at 
^  next  moment  the  bell  rang. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  young  friends,**  said  Rivers,  "  pardoning,  as  you 
W  done,  my  long  intrusion,  I  must  intrude  a  short  time  longer,  to  as- 
*rtim,  if  possible,  the  facts  relating  to  the  end  of  my  ill-fated,  much 

vroDged,  and  most-beloved  friend,  your  uncle  Gilbert ** 

The  street-door  bell  answered,  that   of  the  drawing-room  was   as 

^ickly  responded  to.     The  presence  of  Torrid  was  requested;  and  pre- 

*itly»  dressed  in  the  ordinary  habiliments  of  society,  he  entered  the 

KBn  with  the  air,  as  well  as  the  appearance,  of  a  gentleman.** 

■        "Take  a  chair,  Torrid,*'  said  the  host, "  and  let  us  hear  how  you  have 

kci  amused." 
'        But  Mufti  had  anticipated  the  welcome  by  instantly  acknowledging 
blrieDd,  and  at  the  next  moment  returning  to  Rivers,  and  throwing 
b  paws  upon  his  shoulders.     That  act  alone  was  answered  by  the 
iMrly-anrived. 
''Good  God!  Charles  Rivers  !*' 
••  Yea,  by  G—  I  and  you,  Gilbert  01dm— Boarcroft  I" 

T    2 
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*ras  csLUKi  cor* 


rwi,  Gflliatt  «ae 


fsterj, — J«fai  Tonid,  their  sasitUst,  and 
nd  t&e  noie  per«]Q  I     He  w lio  had  borns 
Aim  tbe  nime  of  Bear^ofl,  and  in  Engknd 
tbi  of  Join  Torrid. 

Wko|dien,nd«katvafttkeBc«r«roavluMedMililieliad  vilnase^ 
ind  v^badtWitalBdteoBSiledtoliimtheimamoQf  thed^   and  iIm 

U  hm  wBrnlf-iLmmmtd  wrhitkm  hj  ilie  joaag  kitt,  as  rapjdif  «•  aponn- 

-«I  hive  dMgwed  tntk  wnhoni  Ijmgr  satd  the  newtj-dttootcfvl 
Gibcrt.    •'IW  fldlj  idkw  I  have  mingled  with  it  relatai  lo  Ifca 
r  «C  ptfwii,     Mf  ■arratiTe  was  Meatiallj  and  circoflislialUfy 
J  Mtftp      Ift  iliort,  mj  siory  was  atiliicsdeb 
» af  Am  ddm  vera  iia&  gesaiiie.     AfWv  I  had  quitied  nf 
i  Kcaasft  at  Hiikat>  I  had  deterauiied  to  prooeed  dtreol  ta 
I  oo  any  arrital  ai  ao  obsauia  town,  I  ofaaanred  a  travdlar 
h  «Bik  apparan  eariBMlj  iha  lapeticriplioii  on  mj  pctU 
iladb  tka  nana  ef  Baarrroft  was  ooospictiouslj  engfimd. 
It  ind  been  dona  ao  villi  daiyi.     Alive  to  every,  even  the  ilightaa^ 
■im  ■liiiii  thai  wghA  hj  faMJiility  reveal  to  me 'the  **  whereahoot"  of 
mf  fefmir  twchiireM  aaMoiaiai*  1  laataBlljaddnased  ibe  straoger.   U« 
.  lar  Itti  csriavlf ,  and  staled  thai  be  had  been  attracted  by  tb« 
oantrjaaiB  who  had  lately  been  the  subject  of 
,  whidi  he.  the  traveller,  bad  lately  quitted.  My 
rimtiij  mom  exoeedad  bia ;  and  I  preseitilj  learned  that  a  fienoo  oif 
'tbal  hf  ••  moima  'TIT— r"ffl'  mime  bad  been  detfierately  woimded  In  i 
acafle  of  aaom  kmd  or  aCher  wA.  his  awn  Malay  servant,  who^  he 
staled,  bad  atSam|iled  bis  lifeb  but  whom  be  had  succeeded   to  di»- 
ajmiag^  by  directing  bis  marderooa  weapon  into  his  own  heart*    I  rsi- 
soQod  with  myself^  iodecdt  oo  the  improbability  of  the  culprit's  hsf  i»f7 
IT  HI  mad  Ids  own  nanm ;  still*  if  I  aoooimlered  his  brother,  from  hian  t 
m^bl  obtain  some  osefiil  intelligenoe.     Aocustoined  for  many  years  to 
an  itiibenDt  Uf$,  to  limvene  the  whole  of  Hindoostan  was  to  me  a  maXttf 
of  recraation  rather  than  of  lahoor.     I  had  a  motive — a  strong  and  tb' 
aorynf  naottvc^  ia  comparison  wtib  which  every  other  feeling  and  inten- 
twii  became  InsigntfioaBt.     The  deadly  feeliog  of  revenge  agatnat  a| 
■educerand  worst  enemy  bad  long  since,  thank  God  I  become  a  stmigtf 
to  my  heart ;  hat  I  kwged  to  encounter  htm»  to  work  upon  his  aoolt  I 
eared  not  how,  but  by  compunction,  if  I  could,     AU  that  I  have  leUH^ 
as  haTing  befallen  the  Bengal  traveller  actually  happened  to  myself,  sid  ^ 
jouder  lies  the  witoaas  of  his  own  exploits,  on  who^  sHonlder  sttll  i 
mains  the  scar  of  the  wound  1  have  described.     1  reached   ' 
where  I  soon  recovered  from  my  own  wounds  ;  but  the  severity  of  whk 
I  transferred  by  a  fiction,  which  partook  of  reality,  to  the  object  of  «b 
I  was  in  searchl     In  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  especially  duriog  ois 
year  of  the  roost  abject  penury,  I  had  accustomed  myself  to 
variety  of  characters,    I  studied  the  manners  of  people  and  classes ; 
an  essential  part  of  my  security  was  derived  from  an  e&on  at  < 
in  such  asaomed  perscmations.     In  the  house  to  which  I  had  I 
veyed  on  my  arrival  at  Calcutta  there  was  an  honest  half-coani 
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mine,  who  shewed  me  the  most  disinterested  kindness  during  ray  con- 
finement and  recovery.  His  name  of  John  Torrid  Loton,  and  his  history, 
I  have  related  truly,  hut  related  it  as  my  own.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  legacy  from  the  general  whom  he  had  long  served,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  departing  from  India  to  the  country  of  his  parents,  who 
were  no  more,  but  had  left  relations  and  friends  behind  them.  He  was 
entirely  unknown  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  having  never  left 
his  master's  bedside  since  their  arrival  there.  To  this  kind  and  warm- 
hearted being,  whose  name  I  have  felt  it  no  degradation  to  adopt, — in- 
deed, what  name  or  station  could  I  consider  beneath  me  ? — to  him  who 
attended  me  as  a  nurse,  and  as  a  physician,  and  who  displayed  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  sense  far  above  his  rank  in  life,  I  in  part  confided  my 
objects  and  my  history.  In  part,  only,  of  course ;  since  the  name  of  my 
family  had  long  been  an  unutterable  word,  and  the  disgrace  I  had  en- 
tailed upon  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  my  own  bosom.  But  the  object 
of  detecting  an  infamous  forger  and  robber  was  understood  in  a  moment. 
Loton  had  taken  his  passage  in  a  ship  then  about  to  sail  for  England; 
and  on  bidding  me  farewell,  he  said,  *  Massa,'  as  he  used  familiarly  to 
call  me  during  his  friendly  attendance  by  my  sick-bed, — <  dear  massa,  I 
go  to-night ;  but,  if  I  understand  your  objects  as  I  do  your  motives,  I 
can  leave  something  behind  me  which  may  be  useful  to  you.  Here  is 
the  copy  of  my  dear  old  master's  will.  Here  is  his  character  of  poor 
John  Torrid  Loton.  Take  these ;  and,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  they 
nay  lead  you  by  a  short  road  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  indeed  the 
man  you  seek,  and  afford  you  opportunities  of  attaining  your  object, 
should  you  condescend  to  adopt  my  name  and  station  for  that  purpose, 
which  perhaps  no  other  possible  chance  could  secure  you.* 

**  I  instantly  caught  at  this  suggestion,  and  adopted  it.  It  fell  in  ex- 
actly with  my  own  humour ;  and  to  assume  a  new  character  was  an 
amnsement  to  me.  Accident  assisted  my  design ;  two  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  my  humble  friend  he  was  sought  after  by  express  desire  of  the 
woonded  man,  and,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  the  inquirer  was 
referred  to  me.  John  Loton  had  no  connexions  in  the  factory,  and  had 
departed  secretly.  Briefly,  I  assumed  his  name,  his  dress,  and  manner, 
and  presented  myself  before  the  patient,  whom  I  instantly  recognized.  It 
was  Bearcroft  himself.  I  entered  immediately  on  my  new  avocation.  My 
object  was  to  restore  him,  and  during  his  convalescence  to  wring  his  heart 
with  remorse,  if  I  found  that  possible,  and  if  not,  to  draw  from  him, 
imder  the  threat  of  immediate  exposure  [by  an  appeal  to  the  laws,  a 
written  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  my  compara- 
tire  innocence ;  but  events  precipitated  my  discovery.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  instrument  by  which  he  had  been  wounded  had  been  poisoned, 
mee  his  wounds  defied  the  most  skilful  in  Bengal. 

"  Had  be  been  my  brother,  or  my  dearest  friend,  I  could  not  have  at- 
tended and  nursed  him  day  and  night  with  more  anxious  solicitude,  and 
I  looa  won  his  entire  confidence  and  regard ;  but  all  was  unavailing,  he 
grew  worse  from  week  to  week,  and  I  plainly  perceived  that,  to  suc- 
ceed, I  must  be  prompt. 

•*  One  night,  or  rather  morning, — for  it  was  long  after  midnight, — he 
called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  told  me  he  was  certain  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  He  charged  me  to  tell  him  truly  and  sincerely  the  opinion  of  his 
medical  assistants.  I  replied,  that  they  were  not  without  hopes  of  his 
poedble  reeoT^ry  ;  but  (as  was  the  fact)  that  his  occasional  wanderings 
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n  oelciixiL  hmL  wL  Uien  to  brikre  that  MHDeUimg  weighed  upon  his 
jumu  wTnsL  aHOuenBeic  vxh  xob  £ieAse  to  baffle  the  effects  of  their 


*  Hf  lacfsifc  Tc  me  for  soae  txae  vith  apparent  calmDess;  but  as  I 
imaRROi^  in  stDseti  xjt  mu  az»d  ax  last  ooTcred  his  face  with  his  hands, 
uxiL  M  I  jexntii  uitat  iitt  ixc.  I  fA  it  trembling  against  my  knee  in  a 
•nanniff'  viiiz^  casLTJict^  me  litai  his  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  in- 
ukrL  emiQ.'iL. 

-  SxioncLlr  itf  uirvv  rs  arms  abroad,  and  gsied  on  me  with  a  look 
2«c«>aE!i  ar:<i5  LnL  fcrr,  rtraTrVg. 

-  -  \lii;  arY  vML  ¥-iir  iarv  to  aocase  me  of  so  dark  a  crime  ? — who  and 
V  lac  an  VOL  ?' 

"^  -  i>zi&.'  2  :^IIJ»£.  -  wiiaw  hm  aim  ben  is  to  promote  your  salvatioD, 
r  VOL  cxiiow  ^  iiM^  £.— «Bie  who  has  the  power  to  brand  your  name 
wzJL  f^mksanc  .1  'Ai!T.  or  rrfo.  while  life  yet  lingers  in  your  frame,  to 
TiiiTir  yjiL  rrf7  w  ibe  pTT.kT.iiiwa  of  the  insulted  laws,— one  who  will 
sit;  jai»  5f  t:c  wlI  save  rM3«^. — ^wbo  holds  out  to  you  the  oflfer  of 
?;cr>flDM&.  ic  ffcr  as  ii$  f^eprvsesis  can  aTail  you,  provided  you  attempt 
grjmffmnL;  zzc  txj:  crime.  Ay.  look  upon  me  still.  You  know  me  now 
— fpiK  :«c:h:=^s£  ir  yjcj^  asesuiTv  nurse,  and  Toluntary  serrant^  your 
5.-r3iicr  Tires  a:>£  i=fa=>0Q£ly-{Kcrayed  friend,  Gilbert  Oldmixon.' 

Sl£of  ic  :c  sty  ua:  I  oicvaed,  Iran  what  I  verily  believe  to  have 
zicA  coere  car^-TrXije,  asd.  in  the  presence  of  legal  witnesses,  a 
f£l  wTii^L.  &ZC  aaeiccc  declaration  of  the  whole  truth  connected  with 
UK  fii^  r:irsa:6:c  wtik^  has  not  only  embittered  mv  life,  but  has 
Toijcvc  ^rx>;:1trCT  sore  iisuvssing.  because  unmerited  consequences 
jc  =:r  r:c!!^  :«r.'cber.  a=£  oc  yoa,  his  and   my  beloved  and  injured 
tLTT  >.  ^:.  my  I  =os  b:ce  ihax  much  of  this  may  be  forgotten  1  Bear- 
<r.*c;  «i5  ^c  A  c<x«i  zizl-It  :  asd  thoufh  he  dared  not  return  to  England, 
Le  bii  :rjiiTer;ec:lj  ihrvws  himself  into  a  country  where  his  crime  in 
F-^'»*'  was  cojr-iah^  as  cI-cArly  u  if  he  had  returned  to  the  scene  of 
la  fji:=<r  T:«aw     Foruiu-c*  events,  in  the  decease  of  certain  mem* 
Kr^  cc  his  fx:ir.r.  hid  rlaoe>3  him  in  possession  of  large  property,  which 
rrccvLrCy  rcvc^c«c  :he  tiirisf  experiment  of  resuming  his  proper  name. 
V>c:,  :>x^i  iOc;j:  t^fcce  aware  of  what  my  too  generous  brother  had. 
c.xie.  I  »Tcr  rnesscs:  Be^tnrroft  on  the  subject  of  restitution.   I  left  hint. 
i:;  4  iJi^vffizf .  be:  iyinir  s>ULSe.    The  fiction  of  his  passage  with  me  froim. 
C^xn::u  is  alrv^iy  unierscoc^  and  his  supposed  loss  at  sem,  and  subse-* 
i;;mc«  iruaerti ;  bu;.  all  thi:  I  have  n^ed  respecting  our  faithful  canine^ 
trieci  xhenp.  asd  the  lojvs  of  the  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  my  los» 
of  the  wriiicc-tiesk  which  odatained  the  letter  of  my  worthy  frieodt 
Kivers,  api  Iie$  :o  myself  only.     Aware  of  the  complicated  misery  I  haJ^ 
produced.  I  felt  that  no  suiion  in  life,  however  humble,  could  demul^ 
me  in  my  own  estimation.     I  therefore  supported  the  character  I  hail 
ad\>pted.  with  the  name  of  John  Torrid  Loton,  and  with  the  high  charac' 
ter  which  his  old  master,  the  general,  had  bequeathed  him,  I  found  no 
didSouhy  in  finding  acceptance  as  a  servant  to  my  excellent  nephew  and 
my  charming  niece  here,  until  the  hoped  return  of  my  unhappy  brother 
abottld  euable  me  to  throw  aside  disguise,  and  from  that  moment  resign 
my  destiny  and  fortune  entirely  into  his  hands, — I  say  my  fonnne,  for 
MH  more  than  twelve  months  ago  I  received  an  authenticated  account  of 
tiht  tcnnination  of  the  long-protiacted  sufferings  of  Frederick  Bearcn^ 
last  will  bequeathMl  to  me  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pouodii 
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which  I  hold  id  trust  for  my  deeply-injured  brother,  whenever  I  dare, 
and  am  permitted,  to  present  myself  before  him." 

**  Come,  come,"  cried  Rivers,  *'  you  shall  hold  up  your  head  amongst 
the  proudest  and  the  best  still.  What !  shall  one  error,  weakness,  or 
even  crime,  condemn  a  noble  nature  for  life  ?  If,  as  I  believe,  there  is 
Providence  even  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  there  is  a  higher  still  (though 
I  deny  your  sin  altogether),  which  directs  and  receives  the  repentance 
of  a  sinner." 

A  thousand  interrogatories  and  replies,  mutually,  interchanged,  pro« 
tracted  this  meeting  to  a  very  late  hour.  Rivers  was  the  first  to  move ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  this  *'  strange  eventful  history  **  is,  that 
the  misanthrope — the  victim  of  too  nice  a  susceptibility — continued  to 
live  abroad  after  a  long  correspondence,  in  which  not  only  forgiveness  to 
his  brother  Gilbert  was  reiterated,  but  expressions  were  conveyed  of  the 
serenity  of  his  own  mind,  which  was  now  fully  relieved  from  the  darker 
hues  of  guilt  which  had  stained  his  name  and  family,  but  professing  his 
ooDsciousness  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  restoring  it  to  its  once  un- 
blemished character.  He  remained  many  years  a  wanderer  on  the 
earthy  and  died  without  ever  having  been  known  to  form  a  friendship. 

Charles  Rivers  for  a  long  time  suppressed  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
recalled  to  England  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  broken 
kis  neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  having  only  a  few  months  before  succeeded 
to  his  father  s  baronetcy  by  the  sudden  demise  of  that  unimportant 
]wraon.     Indeed,  he  concealed  this  fact  until  certain  liberal  and  volun- 
tary settlements  were  submitted  to  the  interested  parties  on  the  eve  of 
his  intended  marriage  with  Cecilia  Silverthong,  to  whose  known  name^ 
however,  he  had  taken  especial  care  to  affix  also  that  of  Oldmixon. 
Bat  another,  not  disagreeable  surprise,  was  in  petto.     During  his  resi- 
dence of  more  than  twenty  years  abroad,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of 
home,  and,  above  all  at  home,  of  the  fortunes  of  the  objects  of  his  boy- 
Mh  affections.     He  heard  of  her  marriage — of  her  children — of  his  old 
friend  Gilbert's  crime,  as  it  then  appeared  to  the  world — of  Oldmixon's 
despondency  and  subsequent  misfortunes  and  aberrations.     He  heard 
of  his  estrangement  from  society,  and  the  Qnal  sale  of  his  property,  and 
liad  sent  a  carte  blanche  to  his  agent  to  become  the  purchaser.     In  his 
proposed  marriage  settlement  this  estate  was  made  over  to  the  said 
Cecilia,  formerly  (Silverthong)  Oldmixon^  with  a  handsome  jointure  as 
a  provision  for  younger  children,  while  his  own  entailed  estates  were 
ample  for  the  provision  of  an  elder  son. 

The  petted  old  dog.  Mufti,  as  petted  old  dogs  generally  do,  died  be- 
fore he  attained  a  natural  old  age,  and  was  duly  regretted  by  all  his 
Attached  friends. 

Gilbert  never  reclaimed  his  name ;  but  he  lived  to  encounter  some  few 

^  hu  old  associates,  who  had  *<  reformed  in  time,"  or  had  never  dis- 

fsced  themselves. 
Need  we  add,  that  the  immortal  Cellini  Cup  was  parted  with  at  length 

oj  the  flourishing  and  successful  silversmith  ?     Not  for  its  **  weight  in 

iM  or  double  that,"  but  as  a  marriage  gift  to  his  beloved  sister ;  and 

A  this  hoar  it  adorns  a  cabinet,  covered  with  a  splendid  glass,  in  the 

Mored  mansion  in  Devonshire,  once,  and  now  again^  known  by  the 

Bime  of  Oldmixon  Hall. 
The  old,  high-backed  ebony  chair  was  presented  a  few  months  ago  to 

the  writer  of  this  narrative,  from  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
Usuwy  of  the  Cbllini  Cup  1 
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•'*f  A  ir-Ilianr  niirxuxir  ^  ^«  amxcL  Jt  AdHL  IS-I->  the  inhabitants 
It  J  imzuu.  zi^  iuiii£  ^iw:i  ic'  ILiuein.  beheid  ac  anchor  in  the  baj 
a  'LiML^  of  itsnilar  mii  a^iciinu  ipcevance.  which  had  arrived 
hinnr  lut  luric.  :Hxe  -vk  mhensLj  bafic  tor  great  speed  in  light 
-vmrs.  .=jf  ivLL  ^ns  'si^ics.  nui  Terr  Law  ;  bowit  sharp  and  high  ; 
'ms"  TIC  ^3ac  xr  &  lar-zrie.  «xi  ail.  rsicinc  nascs.  and  jarda  of  enor- 
rniuB  jairxi.  Af  sbf  rnse  iratssnUy  jb  diie  lucg  nxlxng  billows,  she 
iBPssBtBL  a  Tiirurs  ic  lu  irrnnasy  besncr. 

?uim  ixbs-  ?anr-:i«  «dis  jrei  a  jrnz.  inii  in  due  time  the  health>boat 
VKii.  ifesr  ^e  iriuaL  jifiisti  -r-ac  i>x  ae  reczra  o€  the  boat  it  was  an- 
juumssti  aac  sxe  "VfiK  a  ?-jr^nrxese  TCMeL  bound  £roai  Angola  to 
l«MZ«m.  ani  mhsi  w:cL  j^arr  joti  nw  hiJei.  There  were  at  that 
'ZTTM  imr  ^snitsansa.  m  rnf  iwamL  w^  had  been  for  sereral  weeks 
msomtAj  xw]icn;£  u  imMr^msDi  4^  cn^  to  T^^^Knw  ;  fbr,  although 
jc  jiiiMic  xwitsxc  -tar^ript  iir  cannHnxicacioo  exist,  at  the  time  of 
wonsL  ^p*  JTS  ffltakinir  'nsvcis  aaikfac  the  hMDeward  Tojage  sddoa 


T*sat  aaQiarsBSs  ic  I3ie  bv::;.zje  3td»ud  grtat  speed,  and  foor  or 
i^«  niT^  IC  iitf  i£3xiAiC  w«ft  :^  cse  alluctcd  bj  the  goasips  of 
JjnKSilL  iir  bsr  n:i  fnm  laKoce  ^  Luhoo. 

Ije  jgLtriBTTtfa  illiosti  tj  acened  a  cuauBonication  with  the  cip- 
uin.  Bhi  idered  x  'i;ic:i2»in«  s&n  t'jr  th«ir  |iiiiiifti  to  Lisbon.  The 
i£sr  wis  jetr-^tfd  rj  t^  aaci-^  who  said  he  had  no  accomnKida- 
taiiL  w  Juae-ier  f :r  riaMi!c«r«.  acu  wcc a!  rather  be  without  them. 
y  yr'i.-rr.g  jiLA^ztiL  izss  ecTjT  prvpiaiwd  a  Larger  sum,  and  at  length 
I2ie  CKicizi ^  r^Toinr  cv~£?ciBie  Lf:»  «cnpi«  :  he  consented  to  take 
tie  nuecrxtsrs^  ce  <mac:si>>c  uos  thej  focuki  themselves  in  every* 
^---■£  !;»  ijjc  <xri:«»c^c  ^  joi  p«t  ap  with  the  rough  quarters  thej 


T=je  ie«e-l  vj«  tj  sail  a2  soon  oext  daj  ;  consequently,  no  time 
WX5  u^  be  irCtfC  :.::  c'cpltfCir^  ihe  necessarr  preparations ;  provisiooi 
were  ''^'-'-  i^  scr  ci^i:  J^Ti*  acd  early  neat  morning  the  passengert 
wen:  cc  boiri.  P^«  £r>>t  who  placed  his  foot  on  deck  was  the 
wriur  oc  tius  rjTTxciic,  and  he  has  hitter  cause  to  remember  the 
lovage  which  be  this  d&v  commenced. 

^ach  wxs  zny  anxiety  to  get  to  Lisbon,  that  I  laughed  at  two  or 
three  hinis  which  were  dropped  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel, 
and  It  was  not  until  I  went  on  board  that  any  real  suspicions  as  to 
her  honesty  crossed  my  mind.  On  reaching  the  deck,  however,  the 
costume  and  general  aspect  of  the  crew  boded  no  good.  They  num- 
bered about  thirty,  aiid  were  a  strange  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
ruffians:  Spjiin,  Portugal,  Africa,  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  Americs, 
were  represented  by  men  who  seemed  to  have  only  one  thing  in 
common,  and  that  was  moral  degradation.  With  few  exoeptioDS 
they  were  filthily  dirty,  and  their  faces  disguised  bv  huge  whiskers 
and  moustachios ;  several  were  decorated,  in  addition,  with  large 
bmda.  The  costume  common  to  all  was  a  red  flannel  vest^  a  red 
mp  of  the  true  republican  cut,  and  coarse  canvas  trousers ;  neither 
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shoes  nor  stockings  were  to  be  seen.  Girding  the  waist  of  each,  was 
a  reel  sash,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long,  rormidable- looking  knife,  in 
a  leathern  sheath.  This  knife,  I  subsequently  le;irnt,  was  used  not 
only  for  a  variety  of  harmless  purposes,  but  was  also  the  arbiter  to 
which  they  too  frequently  appealed  to  settle  their  differences.  The 
captain  was  better  dressed  than  his  crew,  but  not  more  prepossessing 
in  countenance.  By  birth  a  Portuguese,  short,  of  a  slight,  wiry 
6gure,  swarthy  complexion,  and  having  fierce,  deep-set,  black  eyes, 
which  never  met  a  steady  gaze.  He  wore  a  beard  and  huge  whiskers, 
which,  with  his  hair,  were  coarse,  and  very  black.  The  mate  was 
an  exception  to  the  evil  lot;  being  a  merry,  good-natured  Portu- 
guese lad<  The  boatswain,  or  contra-rnaisier  (as  he  was  called),  was 
perhaps  the  worst  of  the  whole  set.  His  countenance  expressed 
every  evil  passion ;  and,  as  we  ascertained,  it  did  him  no  in- 
justice. There  was  scarcely  a  crime  of  which  he  had  not  been 
guilty.  Originally  a  Spanish  friar,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Spain  on  account  of  having  been  detected  by  a  husband  in  an  in- 
trigue with  his  wife.  He  stabbed  the  husband  to  the  heart,  and 
escaped  to  Angola,  in  Africa-  After  many  vicissitudes,  he  entered 
this  vessel,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  contra-maisier.  He  boasted  in 
not  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  but  said  he  worshipped  the 
devil  because  he  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  him.  With  a  strange 
mixture  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  he  subsequently  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  us  passengers,  attributing  the  bad  weather  we  encountered 
to  there  being  heretics  on  board  1 

Besides  the  crew  there  were  two  negroes,  slaves  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  These  poor  wretches  excited  our  pity  on  numerous  oc- 
casions ;  but  I  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  their  puwer  of  endurance 
of  heat.  Many  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  Monsieur  Chabert, 
who  called  himself  the  fire-kingj  perform  a  feat  at  the  time  thought 
extraordinary,  that  of  entering  an  oven  immediately  ai\er  a  large 
fire  (which  had  been  burning  some  hours)  was  removed  from  it, 
and  remaining  there  whilst  a  beefsteak,  which  he  took  in  with  him 
in  its  raw  state,  was  cooked.  A  similar  feat  these  Africans  perform- 
ed every  night  of  their  lives.  The  caboose  (as  it  is  called),  where 
the  food  was  cooked,  was  of  onosnal  size,  and  resembled  a  large 
oven.  In  this  a  fire  was  kept  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  raked  out  in  the  evening  the  negroes  crept  in,  and 
passed  the  night  there.  In  the  morning  they  emerged,  with  their 
woolly  hair  full  of  cinders,  but  otherwise  looking  comfortable  and 
happy. 

The  captain,  mate,  and  contra-mauUr  messed  together,  and  their 
diet  was  very  obnoxious  to  our  tastes.  Their  favourite  dish  was  a 
sort  of  soup,  or  hotch-potch,  made  by  boiling  together  a  piece  of 
beef,  a  lump  of  bacon-fat,  salt-butter,  olives,  preserved  cabbage,  and 
bbcuit.  €>f  this  greasy  compound  they  devoured  incredible  quanti* 
ties,  washing  it  down  with  muddy  red  wine*  There  was  one  notable 
jug  which  held  their  wine  at  dinner,  their  thick  chocolate  in  the 
evening,  and  was  perpetually  in  requisition  during  the  intermediate 
imurs*  It  was  one  of  those  pottery  affairs  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
corpulent  man,  the  legs  very  s^mall,  antl  the  great  bulk  consisting  of 
a  huge  laughing  face,  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  **  tricorne"  hat,  the 
front  cock  of  which  formed  the  spout.  I  had  at  last  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  the  manikin,  for  he  always  looked  smiling  and  happy,  wheci 
every  other  countenance  was  gloomy  and  des^>otidev\\»  '^l^  ^laS.  ViveBj^. 


,  in  vkich  nngbolu  were  in^rt* 

learDcd  th^t  she  was  made  to 

[  tliai,  odIj  three  months  preyiuualy, 

' '  I  five  hundred  on  board.   She  was 

t  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  but^  in  con* 

not  condemned.     The  ring. 

the  slaves^  when  brought 

t  m  guard  was  always  stationed, 

:  OTcrboard.     Her  accommoda- 

description*      Imagine  a 

Ni   each   side,   so    low   that  a 

imagine  these  berths  swartn- 

(Blafia  arknUtlit  and   Madeira), 

i  of  A  dUcrent  species  from  our  Engliih 

icM^    m  aDorpion   now   and   then^ 

hot  aofue  idea  of  our   condttiouaj 

table ;    and  we  sat 

like  bcnha.    The  cabin  was  entered  by 

I  to  tfe  deck.   It  was  boarded  off  by  bulk- 

•  timbers  bad  shrunk  with  the  best. 

The«e  nuisances  were  anything  but 

;  thef  aaitk  ioto  insignificance  when  com- 

M«i  wciik  mmt  wMA  ww»  alike  overpowering  and  ever-present — 

mm  wmS'  the  mmdL    Naonr  vko  kn  not  entered  a  slaver's  bold  can 

^oocD pound  stench  which  pervade 
ly  ■pnir  WBjmiMBrl  ever  encountered,  but  aa  offen 
la  tkia  kMihaiwic  atmosphere  it  was  our  fate 
r^-ei^it  iii^hti,  aarf  die  greater  part  of  as  many  days. 

I  ptfing  between  Angola  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
^  _  "of  pets-     She  was,  indeed, 

Kmk*M  airk,  or  Hoating  menagerie.     There  were  three 
always  amoying  us^  domg  some  mischief  or 
Hanpfly  ooe  of  them  drank  part  of  a  bottle  J 
'  mm  dbf  liy  nuteke»  and  wm  cured  of  thi>s  propensityJ 
mt  always  pilfering  o«r  store  of  wine^  wasting  more  thai!  i 
bat  we'  cured  him  of  his  tippling  by  making  him  tho- 
fOMddy  ittMEieated,  and  al\erwards  nothing  could  induce  him  tad 
toan  m  drop  of  liquor.     Foot  wretch  I  it  was  quite  a  satire  upouj 
tlooMn  nalure  to  see  him  pass  through  the  ditferent  stages  of  inA 
wbritXf,    Afler  two  gUsaes  of  wine  he  was  excessively  frolicaome;} 
oiMAkcr  glftso  made  him  amorous  ;  alYer  a  fourtli  he  became  drunk  ia] 
kit  k^eod could  not  stand,  although  he  made  eager  signs  for  nio 
wine.    Another  glass  finished  him  ;  he  hiccupped  exceedingly ;  bo«  ' 
came  uproarious  and  savage,  and  (inally  dropped  down  dead  dnifik.  ' 
He  looked  exceedingly  indisposed  next  day,  and  became  from  thai 
moment  a  strict  disciple  of  Father  Matthew. 

Besides  the  monkeys  there  were  three  cats,  two  pigs,  three  par» 
ri»ts,  and  nearly  a  hundred  small  birds,  mo^stly  of  beautiful  plumage, 
Alas  !  only  Uiree  survived  the  voyage.  Some  died,  and  the  rest  we 
ate.  I  may  mention  that  the  parrots  were  excellent  barometers  ;  be- 
fore a  gale,  or  lienvy  weather,  they  screamed  and  cliatlered  inces- 
santly. One  in  particular,  a  fine  grey  bird,  who  talked  Portuguci%o 
extremely  well,  used  to  mutter  with  great  gravity  for  hours  loge* 
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ther,  as  if  he  were  balding  converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
When  we  heard  **  Poppogaia"  thus  engaged,  we  were  stire  that  bad 
weather  was  a-brewing. 
TJie  wind  was  blowing  unfavourably  when  we  left  our  moorings* 
we  stood  away  towards  the  coast  of  Africa  in  hopes  of  being 
lie  by  long  tacks  to  clear  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the 
Madeira  group,  lying  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  the  principal 
idand* 

Wheo  the  evening  drew  in,  our  little  party  anxiously  discussed 
the  position  in  which  we  had  placed  oui'selves.  We  had  become 
aware  that  the  vessel  was  a  slaver,  and  the  appearance  of  the  crew 
rendered  it  not  at  all  improbable  that,  if  a  fiivonrable  opportunity 
otPered,  they  would  not  object  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  piracy. 
Englishmen  have  the  reputation  all  the  world  over  of  being  rich, 
and  of  carrying  wealth  about  with  them.  Dark  hints  were  thrown 
ciut^  of  passengers  in  craft  such  as  ours  being  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  their  luggage;  and  if  ever  inouired  after,  they  had  either 
fallen  overboard,  or  died  in  some  equally  satisfactory  manner.  All 
the^  considerations  tended  to  trouble  our  spirits,  and  we  turned 
into  OUT  berths  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind. 

I  took  the  precaution  of  loading  my  pistols,  and  placing  them  by 
my  side.  Anxious  thoughts,  and  the  dreadful  creaking  of  the  tim- 
bers (for»  as  night  came  on  it  blew  very  hard),  kept  me  awake  some 
hours.  At  length  I  fell  into  one  of  those  uneasy  slumbers  in  which 
the  mind  still  works,  and  the  most  prominent  waking  thoughts  form 
the  subject  of  the  dreams.  Accordingly,  I  was  struggling  for  my 
life  with  a  giant,  who  was  endeavouring  to  throw  me  overboard, 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  heavy  hand  being  placed  on 
my  breast,  whilst  another  passed  over  my  face,  as  if  feeling  for 
ftometlung,  A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  me,  for  I  felt  sure  that 
my  expectations  of  violence  would  be  realiiced,  and  that  my  throat 
was  about  to  be  cut.  It  was  pitch-dark  !  —  I  instinctively  grasped 
of  my  pistols,  cocked  it,  and  cautiously  slipped  it  from  under 
bed-clothes,  with  the  intention  of  firing  in  the  direction  where  I 
^cd  the  man  must  be.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
unds,  when,  just  as  my  finger  was  about  to  draw  the  trigger,  a 
*  ,  voice  exclaimed,  *' Fran-chis-co  !  Fran-chis-co  !"  That,  I 
;.was  the  cabin-boy's  name,  and  the  mistake  darted  across  my 
I  halloed,  "What  do  you  want?  This  is  not  Franchisco." 
hands  were  immediately  withdrawn  ;  the  voice  muttered  some- 
jng  in  Spanish ;  and,  to  my  great  relief,  I  heard  the  man  stumble 
ap  the  ladder,  and  go  an  deck. 
^The  following  morning  the  circumstance  was  thus  explained:  the 
plain,  mate,  contra- maistcr^  and  cabin-boy  used  to  occupy  the 
in  which  the  passengers  now  lay  ;  and  one  of  the  Beanien,not 
bowing  the  alteration,  had  groped  his  way  to  the  berth  belong- 
ing to  the  cabin-boy,  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  him  ttpon  deck. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  thankful  I  was,  not  only  to  have  escaped 
M.  great  expected  danger,  but  also  for  having  been  prevented 
^hooliiig  an  innocent  man,  ond  so,  perhaps,  causing  the  very  cata- 
^^pupbe  we  were  anxious  to  avoid* 

^B  0urjng  six  days  we  were  constantly  baffled  by  a  gale  blowing  from 
the  nortli^east ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  the  captain 
iitmed  about  in  despair,  and  stood  back  to  Funchal.  The  vessel  now 
ahewed  ftailiag  qualities  of  no  ordinary  character ;  for,  with  a  heavy 
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sea  and  the  wind  a-beam,  she  made  nine  knots  an  hoor^  under 
double-reefed  topsails  and  fore&aiL  When  we  came  near  Funchal 
the  captain  stood  to  the  westward >  endeavouring  to  get  round  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  When  f^irlv  under  cover  of  land^  the 
»ea  and  wind  became  nearly  calm,  ^fhe  night  was  lovely ;  the 
heavens  displayed  countless  stars  infinitely  more  brilliant  than  iia 
our  Utitudes,  and  the  relief,  a(\er  the  incessant  knocking  about 
had  undergone,  was  indescribable. 

The  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  night  at  once  calmed  the  mind  « 
elevated  the  thoughts,  and  the  paseengers  p.tced  the  deck  in  interest 
ing  conversation  till  near  midnight^  when  we  retired  to  our  berth^ 
not  doubting  that  our  troubles  were  over^  tliat  the  neitt  mornin 
would  find  us  round  the  island,  and  that  in  a  very  few  days 
destination  would  be  reached. 

Crash  1  crash  I  creak  I  creak  I  men  shouting  and  stamping,  tht 
wind  roaring  like  a  hundred  blacksmith's  forges — were  the  sounds 
which  greeted  my  astonished  ears  on  suddenly  awaking  from  one  o( 
tliose  heavy  sleeps  which,  though  of  short  duration,  appear  to  have 
lasted  many  hours.  I  sat  up,  in  consternation,  for  I  could  not  con* 
ceive  what  "  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream/*  Several 
times  did  I  call  most  dolorously,  but  no  answer  was  returned:  my 
fellow  passengers  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  their  own  internal 
troubles ;  and  moreover,  the  uproar  was  so  great,  that  a  voice  could 
scarcely  be  heard  from  berth  to  berth*  All  this  time  the  vessel  wai 
pitching  and  straining  most  violently >  and  presently,  after  great  con* 
fusion,  another  sound  was  heard,  which  struck  a  chill  into  my  heart 
Clank  J  clank !  clank  1  clank  !  The  pumps  were  working  ;  tht  ves- 
sel had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  should  certainly  go  to  the  bottom! 
Such  was  my  conviction,  having  by  this  time  ascertained  the  unsra*^ 
worthiness  of  the  vessel,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  crew.  The 
is,  perhap^^,  no  sound  which  strikes  a  greater  chill  upon  the  heafi 
than  the  working  of  the  pumps  on  board  ship  at  sea.  It  brings  1 
the  mind  a  full  consciousness  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  oi 
existence  is  held ;  and,  should  the  leak  increase,  or  the  pumpt  be- 
come choked,  we,  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  strength^  may  have 
seen  the  sun  set  for  the  last  time. 

Unable  to  bear  the  agony  of  uncertainty,  I  scrambled  on  sooie  «f 
my  clothes,  and  stumbled  my  way  to  the  deck*  There  a  pretty  tCfil* 
met  my  view.  The  wind  was  raging,  as  if,  to  use  a  nautical  9tnai]<^ 
it  would  blow  the  teeth  out  of  a  band-saw  ;  the  sails  blowing  in  rags; 
the  maata  bending,  as  if  the  next  moment  they  would  9nap,  and  evert 
one  screaming,  swearing,  and  gesticulating  as  if  all  had  gone  mad. 
The  explanation  was  this  : — so  long  as  we  were  under  lee  of  the  land, 
we  had  been  protected  from  the  wind  ;  but,  the  moment  we  worked 
out  from  cover,  we  became  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  with  fuU 
canvas  set. 

At  length  day  broke,  but  brought  with  it  no  alleviation  of  aUT 
miseries.  Tlie  gale  coiuioued  to  increase  ;  and  as  the  day  wore  oti, 
the  captain  determined  to  make  for  Teneriffe.  The  sea  was  mitning 
mountains  high,  and  I  had  imagined  that  our  discomforts  oould  not 
be  exceeded  ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  In  the  evening  the  wind  tudile^ 
ly  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calm.  The  conjei|iitliet 
was,  that  as  the  roughness  of  the  sea  continued,  and  the  veMcl  had 
no  sails  to  steady  her,  she  rolled,  dipping  her  yards  in  the  uai  at 
every  lurch.     This  continued  the  whole  night«     We  in  the  Cibtn 
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were  perfectly  wretched  ;  bruised  from  head  to  foot  by  the  heavy 
lurches,  and  unable  to  obtain  food  (the  Hres  being  extinguished),  we 
were  the  personification  of  misery*  The  cabin  floor  was  covered 
with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  garments,  broken  glass,  and  crockery, 
trunks,  bags,  and  hats,  over  which  the  table  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  timbers  were  creaking  and  groaning^  the  seamen 
swearing,  whilst  the  deafening  chorus  was  completed  by  the  music 
of  the  pumps. 

We  continued  our  course  for  TenerifTe,  and  on  the  third  day,  at 
four  p*M*t  had  a  singular  glimpse  uf  the  Peak.  We  might  have 
tim^uied  a  kind  genius  wished  to  give  us  a  signal  of  encourage- 
ineiit*  A  bank  of  heavy  clouds  rested  on  the  island,  when  on  a  sud- 
den they  were  rent  in  twain,  and  the  snow- covered  peak  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  deep-blue  sky.  It  was  only  visible  for  a 
few  minutes ;  the  clouds  closed,  and  we  saw  it  no  more. 

The  sea  had  by  this  time  become  much  smoother,  and  we  cracked 
on  gallantly.     About  II  p.m.  we  saw  a  ntmiber  of  lights,  which  we 

Deluded  were  those  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  dance 

jut  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner;  many  conjectures  were 
iieredj  and  a  gun  fired,  to  draw  attention  to  us.     In  about  half  an 

jr  tlie  mystery  was  cleared  up,  for  they  turned  out  to  be  fishing- 

atB,  each  having  a  bright  fire  burning,  to  attract  the  fish.  There 
Were  upwards  of  twenty  ;  and,  as  we  sailed  through  them,  the  sight 
was  interesting.  Each  boat  contained  three  or  four  men,  whose 
ithletic  forms  were  displayed  to  advantage  ;  they  grasped  spears, 
ad  from  time  to  time  a  stroke  was  made  with  lightning-like  rapidity  ; 
:  were  frequently  successful,  and  a  fish  was  hurled,  flashing  and 

nggling,  into  the  boats.  Success  was  made  known  by  loud  shouts, 

"[  a  considerable  rivalry  existed  between  the  fishermen.  The  scene 
was  most  animated. 

As  we  drew  near  Santa  Cruz  a  pilot  came  on  board,  but  apparent- 
ly did  not  understand  his  business.  He  anchored  us  in  deep  water» 
far  from  land.  This  produced  a  terrible  explosion  of  passion  from 
our  fiery  little  captain,  who  stamped^  swore,  and  shook  his  fist  in  a 
ludicrous  manner^  making  allusions  which  w^e  did  not  understand. 
The  pilot  seemed  in  a  most  awful  fright,  and  scrauibled  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  without  waiting  to  be  paid.  Upon  subsequent  in- 
quiry I  learnt  that  the  captain  made  allusion  to  the  fate  of  a  pilot 
who  had  played  him  a  similar  trick,  and  who,  he  remarked,  with  a 
SatMxitc  grin,  had  fallen  overboard,  adding,  ^*  He  never  came  back  for 
hitf  feei/'     How  far  the  fall  was  accidental  he  left  us  to  infer. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  our  ill-starred  voyage,  as  we  were 
creepifig  along  with  double-reefed  topsails,  a  large  English  vessel 
passed  us  w^ithin  half  a  mile.  She  presented  a  noble  sight,  with  her 
iM-fiaili ant- sails,  royals,  sky-scrapers,  and  stun-sails  all  set.  and 
sotinng  like  snow.  She  ploughed  through  the  water  *'  like  a  thing 
of  life,**  making  her  obeisance  to  us  as  she  gracefully  topped  the  bil- 
lows. Presently  up  went  a  little  ball,  and  in  a  trice  the  proud 
firkiah  ensign  floated  from  her  peak.  Our  skipper  seemed  to  forget 
liul  It  was  tieoessary  to  return  the  compliment,  and  stood  grinning, 
whtn  a  mo6t  emphatic  remark  from  one  of  the  passengers  reminded 
hln  of  hit  duty.  After  a  good  deal  of  pully^hauling,  a  dirty  rag  of 
•  Ponuguese  ensign  uncoiled  itself  from  the  peak.  I  felt  positively 
mAmmeS  to  be  under  such  a  colour.  The  relative  appearances  of  the 
vea*ela  presented  a  contrast  most  unfavourable  to  us  ;  for  the  British 
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Uking  off  his  hit 

dean  linen,  and  pre- 

What  a  liost  of  aaaociAtion^  of 

mem  ^tA  dtm  t»  m^  AA  tbat  noble  East  Indiaman 

;  Tementt  mm  SaaJay,  and  wbilat  the  captain  and 
peaad  had  nndergooe,  ^e  Uid 
the  Boos  of  Santa  Cruz,  Bf 
ve  agmrn  set  sail,  with  bea^ 
to  oor  fpture  proceedinga* 
■onh-weit  breeze,  which  carried 
on.  We  had  jost  bc^on  to  congratulate 
(lor  ID  thai  ladtade  the  wind  blows  from 
ontaf  the  twrlre%  when  our  rejoidngi 
were  ended  aa  evoniig  drew  on,  far  the  wind  ahifted  to  nortb-ea&t, 
the  aea  raae  rafndlj,  and  we  paased  the  ni^l  under  double- reefed 
fepwili>  the  weiacl  latching  heaTil j. 

From  rwrriiiif  JkrignTj  and  capoaare  to  the  weather^  two  of  thaj 
aailora  Ml  III  of  fevcTp  and  it  waa  thoo^t  adfisable  to  physic  th 
Acooediagljr  the  raplain  mninaged  oat  a  quantity  of  stale ' 
,  actid  very  nidilfercot  Epaem  salL^  witb  which  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  hrew  aereral  gmlloiia  of  "  wudmra  caikartica*'  When  the 
dceoction  waa  ready,  a  half-pini  mo^  was  placed  on  the  capstan,  and 
the  mate  broagbt  ap  the  sHeaming  liquoT.  The  captain,  ha%'ing  arn 
ed  htaiadf  with  a  loo^  rattan»  ranged  the  crew  on  deck.  It  washer 
rich  to  aee  their  countenaikces,  and  the  excessive  disgust  w  ith  whic& 
they  regarded  the  preparatioDS  for  the  preservation  of  their  healthi' 
**Jme  r  shouted  the  captain.  The  man  came  forward  with  a  hang- 
dog look,  and  the  mate  put  into  his  hand  a  brimming  half-pint  of  the 
mixture.  Jo*>e  loiiked  unutterable  things  ;  but  a  stamp  of  the  cap> 
tain*s  foot,  and  a  strong  oath,  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  gulped 
it  down, 

Antonio  was  the  next.  Antonio  was  a  long  lean  fellow,  not  nnlikCj 
a  stock-fish.     He  came  forward ;  but  at  once  refused  to  take  olf  hil 
bumper.     The  rattan  whizaed  in  the  air^  and  came  down  crack  oQ^ 
Antonio's  back.     Down  went  the  dose,  and  Antonio  retired. 

Ferdinandu  I  This  was  a  merry  little  fellow,  with  a  roguish  eye 
and  round,  pursy  figure.  He  tried  the  pathetic,  ami,  dropping 
his  knees,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  prayers  to  the  captain,  the  bletse 
Virgin,  and  the  whole  army  of  saints,  to  let  hini  off;  but  it  was  ( 
no  avaiL  The  rattan  made  its  circle,  and  Ferdinand©  obeyed^  Thuf 
it  went  on  through  the  whole  crew.*  Two  hours  afterwards  a  large 
^hip  passed  US|  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
number  of  telcftcones  directed  toward*  our  vessel  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  something  very  unusual  was  going  on,  which  excited 
their  curiosity. 

I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  an  incident  which  was  very  character* 
istic  of  the  mmfe  in  which  discipline  was  enforced  on  board  the 
vessel.  1  was  engaged  one  evening  in  the  cabin,  when,  hearing  a 
noise  and  scuffle  on  deck,  I  went  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
There  was  the  captain,  stamping  nnd  raging,  the  foam  fiying  from 
his  lips  with  passion.     At  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit  was 

*  Thi»  wili  prol>ii!>1y  reciill  to  mind  a  wt'Ilknmrti  srerie  bHweeii  Mfv.  S^a 
and  her  pupiln,  nt  Uothelioys*  MnfJ,  my  enjoyment  cif  which  ivns  hdghtenad 
liiiving  witneftAcd  tlu?  above,' 
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the  negroes  cowering  with  fear,  whilst  the  boatswain  was  onleri ng 
the  crew  to  seize  him.  Two  of  them  drajjged  him  on  deck  ;  the 
captain  produced  a  mosit  lormidable  weapon  —  a  rattan,  or  bamboo, 
nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  closely-plaited  cord, 
which  gave  it  a  rough  surface*  The  poor  wretch  was  stripped  of  hid 
flannel  shirt,  and  lashed  by  the  wrists  to  the  capstan.  The  boat- 
swain, who  was  a  thick-set,  powerful  raan,  commenced  belabouring 
him  over  the  head  and  back  with  the  rattan  ;  when  he  ceased  frimi 
exhaustion,  the  captain  snatched  the  weapon  from  him,  and  thrashed 
the  miserable  slave  about  the  head  till  he  was  quite  stunned ;  and 
what  was  the  oifence  ?  The  man  had  not  cleaned  the  captain's  berth 
bis  satisfaction.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  the  slave's  head,  who  in- 
inctively  put  up  his  hands  to  protect  himself^  and  the  captain 
chose  to  consider  that  he  intended  to  return  the  blow. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  walking  the  deck  in  conversation 
with  one  of  my  fellow-passengers.  The  captain  was  in  his  berth  on 
deck,  taking  his  siexfa.  Presently  he  called  in  an  angry  tone  for 
Francisco,  the  cabin-boy.  Immediately  that  he  came  1  heard  a 
h  of  crockery,  and,  turning  hastily  round,  saw  the  captain  dash 
isucer  in  the  boy's  face  with  all  his  force.  The  cup  had  preceded 
Five  cuts  on  the  face  were  the  con  "sequence.  It  appeared  that 
whilst  the  captain  slept,  the  lad  had  placed  a  cup  of  choculate  in 
•Qch  a  position  that  it  mighl  have  been  thrown  over  him. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  violence  of  that  mnn**  temper,  he,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  when  the  wind  was  adverse,  clenched  his  fist,  and 
Ahook  it  at  the  elements,  swearing  in  the  mo^t  awful  manner.  Like 
•St  bullies,  however,  he  proved  himself,  when  in  danger,  a  poor 
cken*hearted  fellow. 

A  daily  account  of  our  progress  would  be  tedious,  as  would  also  a 
roere  repetition  of  the  miseries  arising  from  bad  weather,  which  de- 
layed us  so  much  that  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-second  day  of  our 
voyage  that  we  fairly  cleared  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  By  this  time 
lother  formidable  evil  had  arisen,  in  the  scarcity  of  our  provisions 
d  water;  the  captain,  with  that  carelessness  so  characteristic  of 
e  Portuguese,  had  neglected  to  take  in  a  supply  of  water  at  Tene- 
(fe ;  and,  of  the  live-stock  we  had  laid  in,  nearly  two-thirds  had 
been  drowned,  or  had  died,  and  our  biscuit  had  become  green  with 
mould. 

Ae  we  were  becalmed  on  the  twenty-second  day,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  when  we  might  reach  port,  our  allowance  of 
water  was  reduced  to  one  pint  a  day  for  each  person.  The  water 
was  kept  in  barrels,  instead  of  tanks  ;  and,  having  been  brought 
from  Africa,  was  so  off*ensive  both  to  the  e^e  and  taste  as  to  be 
icarcely  usable.  Those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it  can  alone 
imgine  the  misery  of  a  short  supply  of  water  in  very  hot  weather, 
"^lere  is  a  well-known  engraving  of  a  camel  djing  in  a  desert  from 
irst.  That  picture  well  delineates  the  broilingi  parching,  cloud- 
n.  and  always  recalls  to  my  mind  the  three  clays  we  were  be- 
The  deck  was  so  hot  that  the  pitch  between  the  planks 
melted,  and  our  faces  and  hands  blistered.  The  very  conscious- 
of  being  short  of  water  increased  our  thirst ;  but  1  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  somewhat  alleviated  it^and  at  the  same  lime  economised 
the  water, — that  was,  flipping  it  through  a  straw,  as  in  now  done  with 
agreeable  beverage,  sherry*cobbIer,^ — a  luxury  which  had  not 
iu  way  into  this  country  at  the  time  q£  which  1  am  speaking. 
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dmxiB^  the  long  period  of  aclirerse 
ptnleiigeU  <Mir  voynge,  we  were 
QcGasaoriAlly  the  sea 
peoetriCe  to  a  gre^il  cleplh ; 
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t  ni  smiiseinent  and  interest  to 

I  «waf«i  hj  myriads  in  the  seat 

ob&erted  bj  one  of  the  ablest 

int  da  J — ProfesJ)a^_ 
re  remarkable  fc^^H 
Bd  colours.     They  gir^" 
!  maootonous  waste  of  waten 
■  ImL     Tbey  ihere  surprise  and  deligh 
Ksr  «iinc  deets,  glistening  with  all  U 
V*  Tbef  tantalise  the  naturalist-collect 
wn^  SDd  the  pure  glussy  tramtparency 
ill  lus  arti  of  preservation,  and  can  tievc 

For  Mns  iogellM'  ks^  I  leml  over  the  side,  with  a  bucki 
by  m  »''f'«  iMiliMHWiiMi  to  catch  the  strange  and  beautiful  _ 
wm^  JlcJmfkm^  and  other  gchidnous  creatures,  which  slowly' 
^rtBiled  tihar  way  by  the  tomL     The  eye  could  not  discover  any 
tmamM  by  whidi  tbty  gaided  themselves ;  but,  with  few  exceptionn" 
they  did  Qoatrive  to  Meer  dear  of  the  bucket.     A  few,  howevetl 
vtve  eapteied;  and  we  bed  practical  experience  of  the  stinging^ 
uyeii  inMOBod  by  nwiiy  of  this  tribe,  especially  the  beautiful 
PAj^isefie,  or  "  Portofoeee  man-of-war/*    This  creature  consists  o£ m, 
dcticete  Tcsicie^  duning  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
fttiiy  OB  the  weler.     Frocn  it  are  suspended  numerous  delicatr 
jciiterlcji,  »i  ibrcs,  coloured  blue,  green,  and  pink  ;  but,  beware  < 
MBcbing  them  I     If  the  tentacles  are  brought  in  contact  with  tfa 
shin,  a  bomiog  beat,  redness,  and  swelling  are  quickly  produced 
very  severe  when  the  skin  is  delicate.     These  little  creatures,  am 
the  decs  gmerally,  feed  on  small  6shes,  and  animals  more  htghljj 
orgmnized  than  themselves;  and   Nature  has  endowed   them  witj 
these  powers  partly  as  a  protection^  and  partly  to  enable  them 
overpower  their  prey. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  very  common  in  these  latitudeftH 
which  never  fails  to  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration.  I  alludj^l 
to  the  luminosity  of  the  sea-  As  the  vessel  ploughed  her  way,  tbe^^ 
bows  threw  off  on  either  side  a  wave  of  molten  fire,  and  her  track 
was  marked  by  brightly-shining  ripples, 

*>*-  Spangled  with  phofpbonc  fire, 
Ai  thoTigb  the  I igli tiling  there  had  spent  their  shaftSf 
And  left  the  frttgrneniA  glittering  \t\  the  fieJd«.'* 

bis  luminosity  is  principally  due  to  extremely  minute  gelatlnoil 
animalcules,  which  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  emitting  pho4 
phorcuccnt  light.  The  peculiar  green  sparkle  appears  to  be  owm| 
to  the  presence  of  minute  crustaceans.  j 

Pertiftps  the  most  curious  of  these  gelatinous  creatures  was  tid 
Satpa  confrdcrata,  or  Chain  dagyza^  forming  chains  many  yards  " 

•  UuutcrittU  Lcctiu-cs,  by  llichard  Owen,  vol.  i»  p.  lOl . 
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lengthy  vhicb,  floating  jast  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
acted  on  by  the  undulations  of  the  waves,  presented  at  a  liiite  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  gigantic  serpents  slowly  wending  their  way 
through  the  ocean. 

Whilst  sitting  on  deck  one  fine  afternoon,  in  that  dozy,  balf- 
dreamy  condition,  which  want  of  occupation  and  a  hot  sim  combine 
to  produce,  I  was  a  good  deal  startled  at  seeing  two  of  my  fellow* 
passengers  simultaneously  appear  through  the  open  skylight  which 
gave  air  to  the  cabin.    Their  countenances  bore  marks  of  alarm,  and 
each  struggled  violently  to  get  on  deck.     It  happened,  however, 
that  the  skylight  was  small,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  stout,  conse- 
qoently  they  stuck  midway*   The  spectators  shrieked  with  laughter 
at  the  ridiculous  exhibition  they  made,  and  for  a  time  their  angry 
demands  for  help  were  unheeded;  at  length  they  were  extricated, 
and  aa^fely  landed,  whilst  we  were  all  eagerness  to  hear  what  had 
given  rise  to  such  an  unlooked-for  and  ungraceful  exit  from  the 
cabin.  It  appeared  that  they  were  sitting  writing  immediately  under 
the  dkylioht,  when  the  largest  of  the  three  cats  bounced  down  the 
companion-ladder,  dashed  over  the  table,  and  began  racing  round 
the  cabin  in  a  most  furious  manner.     That  the  cat  was  mad  neither 
doubted,  and  self-preservation  being  a  law  in  nature,  each  jumped 
on  the  table^  and  made  a  bolt  at  the  skylight,  to  escape  the  talons  of 
Kis  furry  friend*     The  result  we  have  described.     It  is  but  justice, 
Wiirever^  to  state  that  poor  puss  was  not  mad,  but  had  been  sub- 
Jtcted  by  the  sailors  to  some  experiments,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  were  by  no  means  approved  of 
^  the  fufferer  :   hence  his  hasty  escape  from  his  tormentors* 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty-eighth  day  that  we  reached  the  mouth 
nf  the  Tagus.  As  we  nearetl  the  bar,  it  became  necessary  to  tack* 
Ttie  wind  wa^j  blowing  hard;  and,  owing  to  some  lubberly  mis* 
wiansgement,  the  vessel  was  taken  aback.  All  sail  was  set ;  and,  so 
*Uoog  was  the  pressure  upon  the  stern,  from  the  great  rake  of  the 
rauti  and  huge  sails,  that  for  some  minutes  we  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  foundering.  The  confusion  was  frightful.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  mishap,  and  all  were  screaming  and  rush- 
ing tbuut  without  object  At  length  one  of  the  seamen  had  the 
pretence  of  mind  to  seize  an  axe,  and,  cutting  a  rope  which  caused 
^  obbtruction,  the  vessel  swung  round.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the 
ttaholy  calling  of  the  ship  doomed  it  to  encounter  every  imaginable 
nii«Adventure.  After  two  or  three  shots  had  been  fired — (by  the  way, 
*  ^6ry  simple,  but  rather  original  mode  of  firing  the  cannon  was 
Wopbed  ;  when  the  gun  had  been  loaded  and  primed,  one  of  the  sea- 
***»  went  to  the  caboose,  and,  bringing  a  huge  piece  of  blazing  tim- 
^,  applied  it  to  the  touch-hole,  the  sparks  flying  in  thousands  about 
'n^fieck,) — at\er  these  signals^  then,  had  been  made,  a  pilot  came  on 
'  ir  1,  and  we  crossed  the  bar  in  safety,  just  touching  it  with  our 
^  •  \  leaving  a  discoloured  streak  in  our  wake.  We  ran  up  the 
^iLTua  with  a  spanking-breeze  right  aft,  admiring  the  scenery,  and 
^^n^rntulating  ourselves  on  having  at  length  brought  our  eventful 
'0\.i^e  to  a  conclusion. 

We  lay  to,  off  Belem  Castle,  to  undergo  the  official  quarantine  ex- 

tmiiution  close  by  a  guard  frigate.     The  crew  and  passengers  were 

CiUcd  to  the  adc,  to  answer  to  their  names.    Whilst  this  proceeding 

im  going  on»  a  large  steamer  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  Naviga- 

fHI.,  XXV.  "  u 
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tion  CanipAiiy  came  in ;  and,  not  reckoning  on  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  tide,  was  swept  rapidly  towards  us.  One  of  our  passengers 
turning  round,  saw  the  huge  vessel  coming  right  down  on  our  stern. 
He  gave  an  alarm  ;  but,  before  anything  could  be  done,  a  frightful  col- 
lision took  place.  Our  mizen-roast  went  by  the  board,  the  stem  was 
beaten  in,  the  main  and  spanker-booras  carried  away,  and  the  bul- 
warks on  one  side  smashed.  The  water  rushed  into  the  vessel  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  lash  her  at  once  to  the  frigate,  to 
prevent  her  sin  king;  Even  at  that  moment  of  peril  a  ludicrous  in- 
cident occurred.  When  the  cra^b  took  place  one  of  the  passengers 
was  in  the  cabin,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  clean  linen  before  going 
on  shore.  Instinctively  he  rushed  upon  deck,  where  he  stood,  per- 
fectly paralysed  with  fear.  The  only  garment  he  had  on,  with  the 
exception  of  his  hat,  and  a  pair  of  black  socks,  was  the  clean  linen 
aforesaid,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  a  shorter  man,  Ai 
he  stood  there,  several  exclamations  from  female  voices  were  heard 
on  board  the  steamer.  One  especiaUy,  instead  of  diverting  at  ten  Don 
from  him,  as  would  have  been  proper,  cried  out  in  a  strong  Scotch 
accent,  "  Gude  guide  us,  look  at  that  raon  !  he  's  ne'er  gotten  his 
breeks  1"  By  the  time  that  all  had  had  a  fair  view  of  him,  he  seem- 
ed to  become  suddenly  conscious  of  the  exhibition  he  was  makings 
and  dived  down  into  the  cabin,  in  an  agony  of  shame. 

The  passengers  were  speedily  taken  on  shore  in  the  health- boat, 
and  hastened  to  IMadame  de  Bel  em's  Hotel,  where  I  enjoyed  be- 
yond description  the  luxuries  of  a  copious  draught  of  pure  water, 
and  a  thorough  ablution. 

Thus  ended  our  voyage;  to  which  an  adventure  which  befel  me 
at  Lisbon  forma  an  appropriate  sequel. 

Returning  from  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  one  night,  I  observed! 
that  my  steps  were  dogged  by  two  men  muffled  in  large  cloaks.  TheJ 
streets  through  which  I  had  to  pass  were  dark,  and  the  houses  lofty, 
which  made  the  obscurity  greater*     When  out  late  in  Portugal,  I 
made  a  point  of  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols  in  a  belt,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion found  the  utility  of  so  doing,  I  pursued  my  way  through  the 
middle  of  the  street,  keeping  &  sharp  look-out  on  the  gentlemen  in 
question.     Presently  I  lost  sight  of  one,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw 
him  emerge  from  a  side-street  before  me,  and  step  into  the  doorway 
tif  a  house  which  was  deeply  in  the  shade.  A  low  whistle  was  given. 
The  man  behind  hastened  his  pace,  and  I  saw  that  he  would  over^ 
take  me  as  I  passed  the  door  mentioned*     About  twenty  yartls  fron 
it  was  a  spot  Jess  dark  than  the  rest,  on  reaching  which  I  stopped*.' 
and  faced  the  man.     I  was  smoking  a  cigaretto;  and  as  he  came  op 
he  said,  producing  a  cigar,  ''  Light,  senhor  I  fas  faveur.*' 

As  he  bent  forward^  holding  the  cigar  in  his  led  hand,  a  gust  of 
wind  blew  his  cloak  somewhat  aside,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  glim-^ 
mer  of  along  poniard  in  hia  right  hand.     Knowing  that  a  stab  ove|^| 
the  collar-bone  is  fatal ;  and  that,  when  stooping  forward  to  comply^* 
with  his  request,  I  should  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  such  a 
stroke  to  take  effect,  I  stepped  back,  drew  a  pistol,  cocked  it,  and 
placing  my  cigaretto  in  thu  muzzle,  offered  it  to  him.     He  started, 
and  asked  in  broken  English  what  J  meant?   I  pointed  significantly 
to  the  doorway  where  his  cont\'derate  was  concealed;  and  in  a  mo* 
raent  the  two  men  were  gone,  disiippearing  up  the  side  street* 

The  night  after,  an  English  sailor  was  found  not  far  from  the 
spot,  dead,  with  a  knife  sticking  in  his  heart. 
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Trocob  the  Chnrdi  hM  produced,  and  oontinaef  to  grow 

For  the  flock,  many  pious  divines,  high  and  low  ; 

Still  the  mau  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  their  lore, 

Will  continue  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  brfore ; 

E'en  our  Proteitant  pastors  are  seemingly  bene 

On  dismissing  their  sheep  to  the  fold  of  disient. 

For  'twixt  d-— ing  the  Pope  and  a  leaning  to  Rmne, 

All  assist  in  producing  schismatics  at  home  : 

Thus  enacting  the  part  of  the  tipsy  boat's  crew, 

Who  disputing  their  course,  and  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 

Palled  against  one  another,  astern  and  a-head. 

Until  ^'  Dary  Jones  "  tucked  them  all  quiet  in  bed. 

Oar  priest,  be  it  known,  (thou^  we  fear  that  he  '11  prove 

Not  a  little  remiss  in  his  labour  of  love,) 

Could  point  out  the  true  path  to  each  wandering  df. 

Though  ho  failed,  strange  to  say,  to  pursue  it  Imnself. 

Yet  iSm  Chwreh  he  abuseid  not,  nor  slandered  a  brother. 

But  enjoined  perfect  charity,  one  to  another. 

In  condemning  his  crimes,  which  will  clearly  be  shown. 

Gentle  Reader,  be  just,  and  remember  your  own. 


MomiTZ  STEmir  was  a  dyer  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle, 

Where  he  dyed  for  his  living,  and  Chronicles  tell 

That  he  stuck  to  his  colours  renuukabl  v  well  ; 

Bat,  alas !  who  is  safe  in  this  region  of  strife  ? 

Stem  committed  an  error  which  lasted  for  life. 

For,  in  fatuous  moment,  he  married  a  wife ! 

'Twas  in  vain  that  his  father  foretold  him  his  fate. 

And  recall'd  the  effects  of  his  own  wedded  state  ; 

Moritx  Stem,  like  all  lovers,  resolved  to  be  free. 

And  began  in  poetical  matters  to  dip. 

Finished  off  an  address  to  his  <^  Sweet  Humming  Bee," 

Which  reported  of  ^*  honey  "  obtained  from  her  lip  ; 

But  in  these  later  days,  with  satirical  shrug, 

Would  he  add  to  the  «<  hum  "  an  emphatical  **  bug ; " 

And  soliloquise  thus— <^  What  a  villanous  fate 

Hath  abandoned  thee.  Stem,  to  so  low  an  estate ! 

Yoked  for  life  to  a  scold,  what  remains  but  despur  ?  . 

E'en  thy  name,  for  the  want  of  a  little  fre^  *<  heir"  — 

Will  deoease—mnd  a  husband's  ««  worst  half,"  by  the  mufts  ! 

Moritx  Stem,  art  thou  tmly  an  obstinate  ass. 

His  confessor,  one  Peter,  would  oftentimes  say, 

**  Morits  Stem,  Fojt  volueum  !  what  aileth  to-day  ? 

If  some  horrible  sin 

Be  fermenting  witliin. 
Oh !  ijact  it  at  once,  for  of  all  things  unpleasant. 
The  worst  in  this  life  is  a  rascally  tenant ; 
Nor  Buppoie,  my  dear  son,  that  a  notice  to  quit 
Win  suffice  for  the  fiend  !     No—the  de\'il  a  l>it ; 
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Ye  must  e'en  kick  him  out.    For  a  moderate  toll. 
We  contract  to  make  clean  the  most  pestilent  soul  : — 
Ay,  the  Church  for  a  trifle  is  glad  to  dispense 
Absolution  for  even  a  year  or  two  hence. 
Oh  !  bethink  thee,  my  son,  out  of  dust  were  we  made. 
Which  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  finally  laid ; 
With  the  flail  of  St.  Peter  let  "s  hasten  to  beat — 

Ere  the  flesh  do  retreat — 
All  the  horrible  chaff  from  thy  excellent  wheat. 
Do  ye  need  an  example  to  leaid  a  good  life. 
What  an  angel  is  there  in  thy  paragon  wife  ! 
If  she  err,  which  is  rare,  she  oonfesseth  her  sin 
With  a  wonderful  candour.'*    Here  Stem  would  break  in : 
<<  Very  true,  brother  Peter  ;  however  distressing 
Her  sins,  'tis  apparent  she's  ever  confessing  ; 
And  perchance  it  is  well,  very  well,  for  ye  both. 
That  the  arrow  of  scandal  avoideth  the  doth." 
Whereupon  the  good  pastor  would  start  with  affright. 

And  uaike  haste  to  depart. 
Turning  round  as  he  went  for  a  brief  second  sight, 
With  his  crucifix  press'd  to  his  horror-stnick  heart. 
Mrs.  MoritK,  in  short, 

Since  bestowing  la  Mano, 
Had  discovered  a  **  forte," 
Much  opposed  to  *'  piano." 
She  detested  old  Carl,  for  his  former  essay 
'Gainst  the  marriage  estate,  and  would  oftentimes  play 
For  a  quarrel  'twixt  father  and  son,  and  success 
Would  too  often  attend  her  unholy  address. 
As  a  matter  of  course  sprung  the  usual  crop 
Of  reverses—^ld  Carl  became  fond  of  a  drop  ; 
Then  the  wife  put  the  silver  and  pewter  in  pop 
— For  herself,  while  the  husband  neglected  the  shop. 
Little  custom  remained,  for  whatever  was  sent 

For  recovery,  went — 
Not  below  to  the  tubs,  but  in  payment  of  rent ; 
And  when  Moritz  was  asked  for  the  wares,  he  *d  reply, 
"  Dost  observe  any  green  in  the  white  of  my  eye  ?  " 
But,  at  length,  matten  reach'd  to  so  awful  a  pass, 
That,  in  spite  of  the  prayen  of  the  family  priest. 
Aged  Carl  called  his  offspring  an  ^  obstinate  ass." 
And  the  son  christen'd  Carl  a  **  degenerate  beast;" 
Which  was  soon  followed  up  by  a  notable  feat — 
Moritz  drubbed  his  papa  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
All  the  town  looked  amazed,  all  the  creditors  blue : 
Was  he  dead  or  alive  ?     Could  the  tidings  be  true  ? 
But  papa  put  conjecture  to  flight  by  the  show 
Of  his  own  proper  form,  and  discussing  the  blow ; 
He  was  pleased  with  his  son's  pugilistic  renown. 
And  declared  it  *^  a  clean— a  decided  knock  down." 
Nor,  indeed,  seemed  the  father  much  out  of  the  way  put, 
By  his  child's  very  striking  appeal  to  his  caput ; 
For,  a  year  or  two  after,  conceiving  his  hulk 
In  decay,  and  the  spirit  about  to  break  bulk, 
He  recalled  all  the  steam  in  his  engine,  and  tender- 
Ly  spake  to  his  son,  ere  the  final  surrender. 
^^  Moritz  Stern,  my  dear  boy,  I  will  freely  admit. 
That  I  hav'n't  forgotten  the  palpable  hit 
Which  my  occiput  fractured  ;  no  mortal-made  bone 
Could  have  dealt  such  a  grievous  offence,  but  my  own. 
When  I  think  how  few  fathers,  in  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Can  their  own  flesh  and  blood  to  a  certainty  tell, 
'Tis  additional  cause  for  thy  father  to  show 
That  hefeeh,  Moritz,  feels  so  instructive  a  blow. 
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You  will  find  in  my  will,  thftt  I  Ve  left  you,  ray  boy» 
What  I  wish  ye  may  lire  many  y^^^lrs  to  enjoy, 
Tlijnk  of  Carl  now  and  ih«n  ;  he  as  honest,  my  son. 
An  the  trade  will  p^jncit, —  Uest^  do  a§  I  Ve  dont! ; 
For  a  omii  that  Buccee<is,  iu  thU  pitiful  day. 
Is  a  '  xnaitter  of  art» '  in  the  huiiinesB  way, 
Kre  I  finjilly  (}iiit 

Tliii  poor  Ktage  for  the  pit, 

I  would  much  recommend. 
When  thou  falleat  thyself  on  thine  own  latter  end. 
Brother  Peter,  the  priest,  fts  adviser  and  friend  - 
He  wiU  chaHten  thee.  Stern,  as  St.  Peter's  trostee, 
And  will  cram  tbee  right  well  for  tliy  final  degree. 
Just  consider  these  things — and  now  summon  the  friar. 
For  I  feel  more  then  ever  a  pal|)able  dier." 
Soon  the  monk  was  forthcoming,  the  &iuner  confeu^d, 
A  few  florins  secured  him  a  seat  with  the  b!e»B*d  ; 
And  as  fleeted  poor  life^  he  emitted  with  joy. 

In  an  unctuous  tone, 

Far  removed  from  a  groan, 
*^  Do  I  die  in  the  faith  ? — I  beliere  ye,  my  boy !  " 


} 


Morttx  wept  in  due  course,  ax  was  proper  and  juat. 
At  the  final  deposit  of  fatherly  dust. 
Which  performed,  he,  assisted  by  Peter,  began 
To  look  into  Ei^aira,  like  a  sensible  man. 

But  the  books  were  no  l>€tter 

To  both  than  black. letter  ; 
If  the  balance  were  judged  by  the  cash  in  tlie  till, 
*T  waa  aa  clear  as  noon  day,  that  the  as$.eti  were  nil, 
llfiity  items  appeared  of  alarming  amount, 
As  perplexing  atmott  as  a  rail w* ay  account — 
Duly  balanced,  of  coqtm,  wttb  a  clear  ten  f^er  cent. 
To  the  shareholders'  credit  on  capital — spent. 
If  the  bookfli  were  confusing,  more  wonderful  still 
Did  appear  a  small  sheet  in  the  shape  of  a  will, 
Which  devised  his  etfectM  with  remarkable  skill  ; 
For  bequeathing,  in  terms  that  were  really  distressing— 
To  his  dearly  loved  Moriti,  th'  entire  of  his  *■'  bk^nng  ■  " 
He  delivered  his  houses,  his  chattels,  his  landd 
Far  and  near^  into  holy  St,  Dominic's  hands. 
Whereupon  the  poor  monk,  with  a  heart- broken  sigh, 
(Having  duly  secured  the  said  scrip,  by  the  bye,) 

Gave  at  onc^  to  the  sky 

All  the  white  of  each  eyej 
So  abstracted,  in  fact,  seemed  his  twin  oculi, 
That  the  *^  pupils  "  thereof,  well  instructed  no  doubt. 
Did  appear  to  have  gained  a  half  holiday  out, 
But.  like  well-disposed  boyi^  at  the  end  of  vacation, 
They  re  turn  "d  to  their  studies  and  usual  station* 

Brother  Peter,  whoM  reached  to  mature  forty-five, 
Was  esteemed  the  best  bee  of  St.  Dominic^t  hive; 
De  bad  btjx^ed  in  the  town  wltli  prodigious  succeii 
For  some  twenty  long  years,  and  his  holy  address 

Had  procured  him  the  keep 

Of  a  rare  flock  of  sheep,, 
Which  he  iheared  to  their  perfect  oontentmcntj  no  less. 
In  his  manners  devout,  in  his  homilies  clear  ; 
lie  was  gay  with  the  gay,  with  the  bigot  aostere  ; 
Now  a  man  of  the  world,  now  a  gloomy  ascetioj, 
He  dispensed  either  amil^  or  a  holy  emetic 
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i  Sc  Doniimc'i  fbod. 
Bad fiifuiiii*4  OB  tlM  putor  mizBcaloiu  good ; 
Wm  M  pcnoB,  tlioag^  thact,  wm  as  roand  m  a  vpliere, ' 
Jjii  ■■  Imlk  j«  to  boot,  at  a  barrel  of  be«r  ; 
T1m%  akin  to  gmt  Btagoberi^ — monarch  of  yore — 
H«  oottid  enter  *^  liha  breach"  anti«£rofit  tide  before^ 
Kcr  tlM  «arld  or  hunnrif  be  tbe  wiier  a  irliit, 
Far  ika  *  inali  ^  citber  way  were  an  excellent  fit, 
WtA.  m  jmmA  aktay  bead,  like  m  bullet,  hit  kga 
0«re  a  aolion  of  iKninjyy,  indefinite  pen, 
Bwar  alnott  cdipaed  in  ijbeir  labour  of  lofo 


BytbablBiird 
GirtiinaMMin 
Aiteii&wlddk 
Wbkkv 


bnatlii^  abore. 
■enip  wfao  would  freely  depose 


in  tbc  prieit'i  jolly  nofee, 
;,  and  la  eocilrttr  de  r««f, 
in  Ais  la  Chapelle, 
from  an  eon  df  ei«  ^'  Weil  ;** 
To  Ae  vbac^  brathar  Peter  would  ny,  with  a  grin, 
^^  Bov  can  ifirift  eono  oat,  if  ii  doean^i  go  in  ?  ** 
naa  iIm  paaior  ««a  proof  agpunst  Bailee  and  ipleeiw 
TImo^  Ui  igora  vaa  fiu,  be  bad  alto  bis  lean- 
ing iowopda  (be  finr  aex,  who  were  specially  kind 
To  a  pneat  to  attantim,  to  marvelloui  blind 
Te  sbcir  fivalia.    To  tell  truths  a  late  ill-aatured  wind 
Had  actack'd  not  a  few 
Of  tbe  pettiooat  crew, 
naft  waoi  aaarwg  boob,  and  B%bt»  erer  bidding  adieu « 

TW  tbeir  ftall%  old  ai^  new, 
UBinr  FoMr  tbo  pM«, — bat  decraetioo'i  the  lot 
Of  iIm  bait  of  anmkiad,  and  it  injured  him  not. 


T»  ivlBn  to  tbo  text;  when  the  pemiilee»  heir 
Bad  101  idled  for  a  moment  the  doubtful  afair, 
On  a  anddon  be  ftanled  the  prieet  by  a  crack 
Wbidi  praecrated  tbe  C^biucb  on  the  amall  of  her  back  ; 
r  the  floor, 

g,  till  be  readied  to  the  door, 
WiMea  bo  «a  bait  alight,  and  emitted  a  chants 
«*  jr<enaie>  Dfalifciai  /—Satan— arannt  1  " 

Vet,  be  nee  not  again^ 
iteat  a  like  risiitatioa  ibould  trouble  hit  brain, 
Tb  iBBMBtingi  and  nrrowi^  theni  Morita  gave  veut, 
Wiii»d  the  aool  of  bia  fatber  a  epeady  deeoent 
IW  a  dnwr  dwaaiai  vfaore  one  needn't  pay  tent ; 

Cttiaad  bia  fHcBdt  and  hii  foee. 
MmA  wm  mlent  at  laat,  froan  relation  of  woei^ 
Thm  tbo  Meak,  wfao  bad  watched  for  the  tail  of  the  ttonn. 
Held  a  crodlbt  forth,  and  oomneneed  in  due  form, 

**  Oh,  man,  proud  man,  the  creature  of  to-day. 
In  rirtue  weak|  in  rioe^  alai  I  bow  bold  ; 

What  though  the  Pope  do  bleat  for  hunbe  aatray, 
But  iiew  return  within  St.  Peter*i  fold. 

Bl  Dominic,  my  son,  thall  waah  away 

Thy  tint,  bowerer  dark,  both  new  and  old  : 

He  that  from  Old  Casule  adviied  a  Pope, — 

Gmtile  I  as  famed  for  iearning  ae  for  toap. 

"•  'Til  true,  thy  father  N  lel^  the  Church  his  all. 

For  which  we  wj»h  him  undinturbod  real ; 
Vet  think  I  hit  landa  were  few.  his  inoome  amaU^ 

Little  to  you,  but  much  to  the  distr«sa*d« 
Raepooeive  to  Uie  good  testator  s  call, 

*Tli  oun  to  feed  the  dock— but  you  '11  be  blou'U  , 
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Though  licensed  only  in  the  «« ipirit "  way, 
We  uke  these  trusts,  lest  diarity  decay. 

<<  My  son,  thy  sins  are  great ;  the  blow  received 
By  me,  which  means  the  Church,  must  be  atoned  for ; 

A  crime  as  soon  perfected  as  conceived, 

Cannot  be  canodl'd,  8tem,  bj  being  groaned  for. 
In  former  time  it  had  not  been  beheved 

That  such  a  criminal  had  not  been  stoned,  or 

Cast  headlong  into  vats  of  boiling  oil. 

With  priests  to  nourish  and  protract  the  boil. 

*'  In  Rome  there  stands  a  shrine,  *tis  dedicate 

To  good  St.  John  of  Lateran,  whose  fees 
Are  fixed  at  very  reasonable  rate 

For  such  as  do  him  homage  on  bare  knees ; 
And,  lo  !  his  steps  are  flinty.    Hear  thy  fate ! 

This  night  a  corps  of  Rhenish  devotees 
Depart,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  make  confession. 
And  pray  his  holy  Saintship*s  intercenion. 

«  But,  hark !  methinks  I  hear  refection  bdl— 

My  wants,  and  not  my  wHl,  obey  the  call ; 
Coarse  bread,  my  son,  and  water  from  the  w«ll. 

Are  all  we  need,  and  such  comprises — alL 
At  wine— bad  wine— Domfaiicans  rebel. 

And  beer  I  we  've  d— d  particularly  smalL 
Farewell,  my  child  !  ere  the  bless'd  sun  goes  down 
We  *11  send  a  guide  to  see  thee  safe  from  town." 

"  P<u  ffobitcum  !  *'  he  added,  and  off  like  a  shot 

Went  the  friar,  red  hot. 
To  partake  of  the  *"  flesh**  in  St.  Dominic's  pot. 
Aloritz  rose  from  the  ground,  went  to  look  for  his  wife— 
'Twas  the  very  first  time  in  his  whole  wedded  life 
That  he  *d  done  such  a  deed.    At  the  terrible  tale 
On  her  beam-ends  she  went  like  a  ship  in  a  gale  ; 
Sorrow's  pumps  worked  so  hard,  that  they  8eem*d  to  be  choked, 
And  her  canvas  was  drenched  bv  the  brine  they  evok'd ; 
Not  the  aid  of  a  ^^  consort  '*  could  render  relief, 
But  she  righted  at  last  by  discharging  her  grief. 
When  the  tempest  had  ta*en  a  more  prosperous  turn, 
She  came  round  with  her  head  and  saluted  her  Stem. 
<<  Moritz,  Moritz  !  beloved  one,  my  first  and  last  mate, 

'Tis  humanity's  fate 
To  be  taxed  ;  'tis  for  us  to  submit  to  the  rate. 
Though  a  long  way  to  Rome,  you  'U  escape  from  the  rack — 
Go  at  once,  and  the  sooner,  of  course,  you  'U  be  bade 
In  thy  absence,  my  love,  will  I  heartily  pray 
For  thy  safety— confessing  by  night  and  by  day." 

Moritz  kissed  his  dear  wife,  took  a  hearty  farewell. 
And  departed — ^but  not  to  quit  Aix  la  Ghapelle. 
Her  «« confessions  "  he  liked  not — misgivings  arose ; 
Could  the  pastor  be  false—was  he  led  by  the  nose  ? 
He  had  joked  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
On  the  intimate  terms  of  the  priest  and  his  wife. 
But,  i'foith,  since  suspidon  of  treason  awoke. 
The  familiar,  'twould  seem,  had  the  best  of  the  jdie. 

Moritz's  head  did  complain 
Of  a  something  approaching  congestion  of  brain  ; 
While  he  pondered  these  things,  homM  cattle  went  by, 
Whidi  appeared  to  him  ««  friends,"  though  he  couldn't  tell  why; 
But  he  gazed  on  a  bullock  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
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And  remark'd,  *'  Happy  besst  I 
Thou  art  safe,  at  the  least. 
From  the  toils  of  a  priesu** 
3loritz  Stem  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Then  returned  to  his  home. — As  he  entered  the  door 
He  discovered,  oh,  horror  !  the  clerical  stole 
Of  the  priest,  who,  no  doubt,  was  improving  the  soul 
Of  the  dame.    Moriu  thought  he  would  just  take  a  peep. 
And  observe  how  the  shepherd  was  tending  the  sheep. 
Stem  knelt  and  looked  and  started  back, 

As  though  a  serpent  lay  therein  ; 
^*  An  empty  cassock  !  hood !  alack  ! 
The  viper  then  hath  cast  his  skin : 
The  reptile,  doubtless,  means  to  take 

His  night^s  repose  within  my  brake  ; 
For  this  fell  purpose  then  he  bade  me  hence 
To  Rome,  and  oertes  at  my  own  expense.'' 

But  Moritt  was  a  man  of  sense 

And  firm  resolve,  as  well  as  strength  ; 

At  once  he  sought  a  scabbard,  whence 

A  sabre  of  prodigious  length 

Appeared,  a  trae  Damascus  blade — 

lit,  therefore,  for  iu  destined  trade. 

And  next  he  donned  the  stole>  became  confessor. 

And  self-appointed  intercessor. 

At  length  emerged  th*  astonished  friar. 

Quoth  solemn  Moritx,  ^^  Par  cobitcum  ! 
Full  often  thou*st  confessed  the  dyer. 

But  now,  oh,  priest,  thou  must  nobis  oome.*' 


Quoth  Peter.  *-*  Stem,  thou  lackest  common  sense. 
Put  up  thy  fooli&h  sword,  and  get  thee  hence. 
Thy  mood,  my  son,  suits  not  this  present  tense  ; 
Or  rather,  sedt  thy  wife,  thy  well-beloved, — 
Sinner,  go  in,  and  be  thyself  improved. 
Soothed  by  the  Church's' universal  calm, 
TArrr,  reigns  a  sober  and  religious  calm  ; 
Such  triumphs.  Stem,  we  pastors  love  to  win ; 
We  5nd  a  storm,  but  leave  a  *  peace  within.*  ** 
But  Moritz  stood  so  grim  and  grave, 
That  wily  Peter  dianged  the  stave. 
*»  3(y  son,  mpecting  that  unlucky  hit, 
^rhich  nearly  signed  our  order  for  the  pit,— 
I  mean,  for  Aeaven, — think  no  more  of  it. 
The  Church  is  ever  merrifuL**    Quoth  Stern, 
<^  A  pastor  that  would  teach,  himself  should  learn. 
Our  logic,  priest,  more  dearly  is  defined  ; 
Its  *■  point '  lies  naked  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Observe  our  punctuation.    By  my  soul ! 
Thy  parchment  skin  shall  prove  a  written  scroU ! " 


} 


No  more,  but  down  a  steep  descent 
The  priest  and  his  confessor  went ; 
Though  dark,  the  monk  contrived  to  feel 
His  way,  assisted  by  cold  steel. 
The  which  did  ever  and  anon 
Encourage  brother  Peter  on. 
Sometimes  he  tum'd  with  <'  Peace,  my  son  I 
Ab$oiro  te  !  '*  but  all  was  vain  ; 
Behind,  'twas  <<cut  **  and  come  again. 

Only  onoe,  his  pursuer  to  fight  he  defied. 
But  a  grienwi  offsnce  to  his  anti^front  side 
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So  oonvinoed  the  divine,  that  he  mended  his  pace. 
Nor  abated  his  speed  till  the  end  of  the  chase, 
fiut  at  length,  to  the  eyes  of  the  thunderstruck  friar. 
Lay  exposed  divers  vau  which  pertain*d  to  the  dyer ; 
Moritz  thrust  the  monk  in,  shut  the  door  with  a  bang. 
And  commenced  with  the  proper  conventicle  twang : 

«'  My  son,  it  behoves  thee  to  strip. 

To  be  punished  pro  (ms  peccaiU; 
Thou  shalt  have  my  professional  dip, 

In  my  baths  and  my  washhouses,  gratis. 

«  Every  cask  is  an  excellent  fit. 

And  the  {ground  is  a  good  one  for  drying  ; 
And  the  Church  ought  to  be,  you  '11  admit. 

An  example  in  living  and  dying. 

*'  So,  despatch~temptM/ti^/  *'    Anon 

Was  the  pastor  despoUM  of  his  dress. 
Quoth  confessor,  «^  Mv  clerical  son, 

'Tis  an  excellent  thing  to  confess. 

"  An  thou  hast  any  pious  essay 

To  propound,  ere  thou  enter  the  breach, 
We  shall  gladly  receive  by  the  wav 

A  Dominican's  last  dying  speecL'* 

The  monk  spake  not,  but  stood  aghast. 

No  sound  escaped  his  livid  lip  ; 

The  blood,  disdainful  of  the  dip. 
His  ruddy  cheek  relinquished  fast. 
But  Stem,  who  thought  the  Church's  tone 

Somewhat  depress'd ,  by  way  of  tonic. 
Up  certain  ancient  steps  of  stone 

CompellM  the  priest  with  point  iron-ic. 
E'en  to  the  top  the  pastor  sprung  ; 

No  spur  he  needed  save  the  steel. 
To  pncK  the  sides  of  his  intent. 

One  moment  on  the  brink  he  hung, 
The  next,  in  blackest  cochineal, 

Feet  foremost,  down  poor  Peter  went. 
A  shriek  proclaimed  the  priest  within 
The  dye,  which  rose  to  let  him  in. 
Then  quoth  confessor  solemnly, 

^'  My  son,  although  thy  sins  be  black, 

And  well  deserving  of  the  rack, 
Speak  truly,  and  absolvam  tel  ** 

All  the  horrors  that  reach'd  the  inquisitor's  ear 
It  were  wrong  to  report,  but  one  fact's  pretty  clear, 

Peter's  zeal  for  his  creed, 

Had  encouraged  the  breed 

Of  believers — indeed. 
At  each  trembling  reply  of  the  terror-struck  priest 
His  confessor  emitted,  ^  Detestable  beast  f 

Wliat  I  methinks  thou  wert  bom 
To  supply  wretched  Aix  with  a  forest  of  horn. 
Oh,  unworthy  of  life  !  precious  villain !  take  that  I  " 
And  a  swoop  of  the  sword  o'er  the  mouth  of  the  vat 

Well  arrested  the  whine 

Of  the  wretched  divine, 
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Fir  -Hi*  6^"'*  1 

Seuic  nwnM^airiTfnrai'.,  Bud  vood-cm  ■§  Vdl, 
Bic  Diiiirc«£  tna.  mi  ^iwi  iuhibt  mak  Sell ; 

%iif  -vTsl  ma   J  fg— d  vali 

Vezc  xitt  Tjym    hm  sill 
ItBonx  a«  xnimk  19  ab  dwK  vidi  raomkable  ikOL 
Tnat  c  ram — PaerMpBi»(r.    ^  Jlflms — pecemril 
La  uf  mz:.  sue  a«  -  WiL '  [ooif  jrieK  j  1  vill  vvre — I 
CrfnxicBL'*'    QuicL  n»  cyv.  -  Hju  liorrSiie  kaare  ! 
MsL  ic«  iciii»  tt  oaaStm  €b  xiit  Inink  of  ifae  grmre  ; 
Tie  ytaMCi  wt  aat  JMmai  lar  viui^  ihaa  katt  von 
ik  rMC  aciiK-iraiiik  liwiirtiwl;  kaoB. 
Am  y^aaaat  -aam,  lAah  ffo.*    T0  ifae  pMSor^s  leplTt 

Mirsarwnd.'^C^aEc:  a  iwriwri'^  lie! 
Sua  a  TiLaab  Biiai  ^ir  I  " 

A]i£  arvTT  vcei  dw  wand,  aai  aray  &otkjti.  tlie  pastor — 
If  a«  f  ocsiB'  "vai  Abk.  kB  1^  laxaer  1 
As  iW  CDC  of  I 

r  a£sBrr 

A"  xTt^  -  at  t^s  BCBcra? 
Mzta  Sscrx.  sr  oaar  aan.  db.  zcaiare  ae  tbe  ttole, 

Lcc  ne  iiae  vial  I  caa 

Of  agi'LjOuf  5e^  ajya  Laiiiiaif  to  aBaa, 
F.-r  Tii9c  BK'fS  Tiai  KT  t^dr  *f  ai  Uack  a»  my  ■»! : 
Azic.  =>«*  T  t  V  tLe<  "u  Vr  need  of  a  pomq ful  crane 
T<9  aaBR  ili»  poor  laMh-  za  ziKaf  afaia  !*' 

Q:jxk  1^  eycr,  ~  Mr  »■.  ihaugtk  ve  kaov  rerr  well 
TzMi  ::  *f  c«iih  £ar  a  Mssk  w  ilKy  ons  of  his  odl ; 
Ves.  :*fh:;L.  foe  io>&ic^  i^oali  ranaia  ia  tlfee  rmk, 
Scaee  a  denh  fo  ooerspi  aeaia  a  periawit  mwak 
Oa  iLe  DccTov,  in«yT»af,.  'taa  a  fcce  of  tlie  chareb. 

On  a  narrdOoas  aealc. 

We  viD  gire  thee  ky-teil ; 
*TvoGjd  be  sn  to  iban^ia  tlwe  bere  ia  the  laivk. 

Water  and  btvad,  tli  j  cboaea  food, 

Beude  theeftaad;  tber  "D  do  tboe  good. 

Bad  vine,  ve  knov,  doih  modi  ^pol 

Su  Domiaic,  or  beer  ioo  analL 

Ta-nMnrov,  priatt,  ^ate*er  the  \ 

We  11  fee  the  hlmed  letc  tivMher ; 

A  pa»tor  ia  mr  varei  anajM 

Most  tend  to  benefit  ibc  trade." 
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XXIV.— SOLDIERS  AND  PRIESTS. 

Therb  are  two  classes  araongst  the  population  which,  in  diflfer- 
ent  ways,  are  equally  offensive  to  the  English  traveller*^the  mili- 
tary and  the  priests.  They  are  constantly  abroad  in  the  streets, 
proitienades,  highways,  hotelsj  diligences,  railways,  and  steam-boats. 
Go  where  you  will,  and  at  all  hours,  late  and  early,  you  are  sure  to 
meet  a  specimen  of  the  one  cloth  or  the  other  ;  and  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.  The  vivacity,  voracity,  and  thun- 
der-clap style  of  the  miHtary,  who  walk  the  earth  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  trample  it  out,  is  hardly  more  troublesome  than  the 
eternal  loquacity  and  cool  familiarity  of  the  priest.  The  one  takes 
yoti  by  storm,  the  other  undermines  you  ;  the  one  assails  you  with 
fury  and  uproar,  the  other  with  a  low,  unceasing,  and  insidioua 
murmur. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  rank  or  pretensions  of  the  miii- 
taire  who  sits  next  you  at  the  taBli;  (ThSlet  or  thrusts  his  cane  into  your 
face  in  the  railway  carriage  ;  he  may  have  seen  a  hundred  campaigns, 
or  have  only  just  come  off  his  first  driU— there  is  the  same  fiery  assu- 
rance in  his  eye,  and  fierceness  in  his  crisp  moustache.  The  matter  of 
rank  or  service  makes  no  social  or  visible  distinction.  The  raw  recruit 
smokes  his  cigar  as  belligerently  as  the  sturdiest  veteran.  He  may 
be  a  gentleman,  born  in  some  old  painted  ckafeait^  and  introduced 
Into  life  under  the  brilliant  auspices  of  the  salons  of  Paris ;  or  he 
may  be  a  peasant,  elevated  on  a  sudden  from  the  chammere  to  the 
caserne,  and  intoxicated  with  the  inspirations  of  his  new  position. 
It  is  much  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  his  surface  manners  are  con- 
cerned, and  his  way  of  opening  the  oyster  of  the  world.  One  can- 
not help  thinking,  nevertheless,  that  there  must  be  an  innate  differ- 
ence between  the  man  who  springs  from  the  middle  or  upper  ranks, 
and  is  (so  to  speakj  educated /or  his  sword,  and  the  man  who  rises 
from  the  lowest  grades,  and  is  educated  %  his  sword.  The  broad 
fact  is  glaring  enough,  and  can  hardly  be  disputed,  let  it  go  for 
much  or  little*  Even  in  France,  where  the  genius  of  the  people 
and  the  spirit  of  the  national  institutions  tend  to  obliterate  all  con- 
ventional distinctions,  it  is  universally  felt  and  understood,  let  them 
say  what  they  please  to  the  contrary.  The  system  which  admits 
and  encourages  the  free  ascent  of  the  soldier  from  the  drill  to  the 
council- table  has  its  practical  advantages,  and  was  worked  with 
remarkable  success  by  Napoleon,  The  doubt  is,  whether  by  thus 
placing  a  premium  upon  rough  energy  and  rugged  courage,  (cjuali- 
ties  the  most  likely  to  elevate  the  soldier  under  such  a  system,  and 
which,  most  of  all,  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  discipline  and  control,) 
the  character  of  an  army  may  not  become  ultimately  deteriorated  and 
debauched.  Good  soldiers  are,  probably,  produced  by  this  process; 
but  the  pure  metal,  alloyed  by  amalgamation  with  coarser  elemeut.^, 
must  ultimately  lose  ita  ascendancy.     The  itw\iN\OL\it\  m^^j  \it  t^vt^.^^ 
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a  better  fighting  man,  but  it  will  be  at  the  ritk  of  all  his  other 
relations  with  society-  Hence  that  savage  air  which  in  France  lat- 
terly distinguishes  the  nnlitaire\  The  presence  of  ladies  no  longer 
restrains  the  turbulent  bravado  of  his  manners  ;  he  glories  in  a  rude 
and  menacing  exterior  ;  and  regards  the  refinements  and  courtesies 
of  life  as  reliques  of  an  age  of  effeminacy.  All  this  is  the  more 
striking  in  a  country  the  most  renowned  for  its  gallantry  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  and  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  military 
power,  when  it  is  fed  by  such  means,  has  a  downward  tendency 
towards  the  point  of  brute  violence.  Nor  is  it  very  certain  that  men 
become  brave  by  casting  off  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  The 
polished  chivalry  of  earlier  times  was  a  safer  nurse  of  true  courage 

These  military  people  are  formidable  in  public  rooms,  where  they 
make  such  an  outrageouu  clatter  with  their  swords,  drink,  roar,  and 
sing  with  auch  topping  riotousness,  and  tell  such  rampant  stories,  so 
spotted  over  with  gross  jokes,  that  a  quiet,  bewildered  English- 
man, who  finds  himself  in  such  a  com  pan};,  is  glad  to  escape  from 
it,  even  if  he  is  forced  to  leave  his  raid-dinner  entrees  on  the  table 
behind  him.  ^H 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  soldiery  and  the  priests,  m^P 
tlie  former  treat  you  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  rattle  on  as  ir 
they  had  the  whole  room  to  themselves  ;  while  the  latter  always 
faithful  to  their  mission,  and  eager  to  pick  up  strangers,  talk  at 
you,  or  to  you,  or  through  vou.  This  is  literally  the  sole  business 
of  their  lives — to  extend  their  influence,  to  enlarge  their  w^hispering 
circle,  to  gather  social  and  religious  statistics,  to  rend  the  veil  oi'  the 
domestic  sanctuary,  and  penetrate  to  the  core  of  its  privacy.  They 
exercise  in  their  own  commuoities  a  searching  family  inquisition 
which,  if  the  truth  dare  be  spoken,  renders  them  odious  amongst 
the  educated  and  thinking  classes.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  without 
ofience,  the  door  is  shut  against  them,  and  with  good  reason. 
Through  the  confessional  they  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
family  secrets,  and  by  a  subtle  use  of  their  information,  they  set 
people  by  the  ears,  that  they  may  come  in  afterwards  and  still  the 
storms  of  their  own  raising.  Their  interference  thus  becomes  in- 
dispensable, and  their  spiritual  authority  firmly  fixed.  They  are 
indefatigable  gossips,  and  skilful  judges  of  character.  They  know 
everybody**  business,  and  everybody's  relations  and  inter-rela- 
tions ;  by  keeping  a  vigilant  w^atch  upon  passing  affairs,  they  are 
enabled  to  evolve  new  trains  of  circumstances,  and  to  wiekl  an  ap. 
parently  mysterious  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  com* 
municants;  familiar  with  all  the  antecedents  of  families,  they  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  shape  their  future  destinies ;  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  the  tempers,  passions,  designs,  and  resources  of 
individuals,  they  render  all  subservient  to  the  working  of  the  close 
details  by  whicn  they  are  enabled  to  spread  an  intricate  network  of 
priestly  rule  over  the  surface  of  society.  The  said  network  has 
been  violently  broken  here  and  there,  and  in  some  places  silently 
gnawed  in  fear  and  trembling ;  but  its  texture  is,  nevertheless,  strong 
and  secure,  and  has  been  cast  over  its  victims  with  such  adroitness 
that  they  are  scarcely  conscious  of  their  real  helplessness,  or  unwiU 
ling  to  avow  it,  from  a  natural  apprehension  of  consequences.  This 
fatal  influence  is  mainly  won  and  exercised  through  the  women. 
They  are  the  keys  of  domestic  life.  Men,  early  scattered  abroad  in 
professions,   have  their  faculties  sharpened   by  collisions  with 
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world,  and  more  readily  evade  the  spiritual  tyranny.  But  women 
are  stationary,  and  always  accessible,  and  their  fears,  tenderness, 
and  credulity,  are  more  easily  subdued.  The  priests  train  them 
from  childhood  for  their  purpose,  flatter  their  weaknesses,  insensibly 
obtain  a  complete  control  over  their  feelings^  and  send  them  into 
the  world  to  diffuse  the  superatitions  by  which  they  are  enslaved. 
Women  are,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  agents  and  missionaries 
of  the  Church.  Upon  them  the  maintenance  of  ibis  monstrous 
machinery  reposes.  Through  them  the  priest  probes  society  to 
its  centre,  and  establishes  a  system  of  espionage,  which  developes  to 
him  its  most  secret  springs  of  action.  And  he  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  coiled  up,  like  the  spider^ 
m  his  own  meshes,  with  a  perfect  command  over  his  sensitive  lines; 
he  has  no  interests  in  common  with  the  community  for  whose  follies 
and  vices  he  lays  these  complex  snares;  no  stake  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  society ;  he  lives  for  himself  and  his  order  alone ;  he  be- 
longs to  an  isolated  class,  and  preys  upon  the  rest. 

XXV^THE  GAME  OF  SOULE. 

The  country  we  are  now  crossing,  from  Rennes  to  the  Loire, 
especially  the  department  of  Morbihan,  stretching  westward  to  the 
sea,  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  old  Breton  customs.     Here  is  the  great 

Elain  of  Carnac  (a  name  derived  from  the  Celtic  earn  or  cairn,  a 
eap  of  stones),  covered  with  eleven  parallel  lines  of  solemn  Druidical 
monuments,  consisting  of  enormous  granite  blocks,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  ranged  with  the  regularity  of  an  avenue  of 
planted  trees.  They  are  generally  fixed  with  the  smaller  end  upon 
the  earth,  and  in  many  cases  large  Hat  stones  placed  upon  two  of 
the  perpendicular  blocks  form  open  gateways,  *'  On  ne  peut  les 
considerer,'*  says  M.  de  la  Sauvagere,  "  sans  en  etire  c tonne.  J*en  ai 
cube  qui  doivent  peser  plus  de  qualre-vingts  milHers ;  il  est  incon- 
cevable  de  quelles  machines  on  a  pu  se  «ervir  pour  les  mettre  debout ; 
et,  ce  qui  est  encore  exlremement  singulier,  c'est  qu'elles  sont  presque 
toutes  plantees  de  fa 9 on  que  la  plus  grande  grosseur  est  en  haut  et 
la  moindre  en  bas,  de  sorte  qu'il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  sont  portees 
comme  sur  au  pivot"* 

Of  the  primeval  custoraa  which  yet  linger  amongst  the  peoplcj  and 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  an  origin  coeval  with  these 
strange  monuments  (concerning  the  uses  of  which  the  world  is  still 
ignorant),  the  game  ofsonle  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  souk  is  a  lea- 
ther ball,  resembling  our  tennis-ball,  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  air, 
and  contended  for  by  the  players,  ranged  into  two  parties,  who  pur- 
sue the  struggle,  by  kicking,  banging,  and  flinging  the  ball  until  one 
or  the  other  shall  have  succeeded  in  conveying  it  across  the  boundary 
of  the  commune  in  which  the  play  commenced.  In  some  places 
the  game  is  won  by  carrying  ofl"  the  ball,  and  lodging  it  in  a  house. 
The  Breton  saimnsj  who  are  never  at  a  loss  for  an  ingenious  specu- 
lation in  support  of  their  antiquities,  affirm  that  this  game  is  a  relique 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  spherical  figure  of  the  ball,  they 
say,  is  purely  typical,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the  air  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  touch  the  t«un,  and  contended  for  when  it  falls  as  if,  by 
being  projected  in  that  direction,  it  had  become  a  sacred  object  1 
This  curious  notion  is  founded  upon  the  ancient  usage  of  extending 
*  Kecueil  d*Au|tquittft. 
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I  tbe  aaair  literally  resolres  itself  Into  a  pitched  battle 
_  vbo^  drawn  out  into  opposite  cani|ii» 

Sor  tbe  cnmbst  wilb  aa  Mcb  canestnoss  and  with  as  grave 
( if  tbe  prlilHiff  of  tbeir  orders  dtpcnded  on  the  resalt 
Tbe  citiscna  are  quite  aa  mger  as  tbe  peasantry.  It  19  tbe  country 
i^Bnst  tbe  town,  A  Thai  qoeitian,  in  fiid,  is  concealed  under  the 
pretence  of  a  holiday  amuicmcpL  Tooi^  men  in  their  6ne$t  dresses^ 
tebers  of  fiuniKes,  and  people  of  oooditioo^  are  found  mixed  sp  in 
the  mtsoellsiicoos  gathering  with  workmen  out  of  factories,  aiKl 
crowds  of  labourers  coDected  from  the  fields.  The  communes  pour 
cwt  their  entire  population  to  witness  the  exciting  spectacle^  and 
^  -when  the  players  arrive  the  lists  are  proclaimed  with  the  formality 
of  a  toumamenL  The  combatants  are  carefully  attired  in  dretaat 
that  fit  closely  to  their  persons  to  give  free  play  to  their  Umbs,  and 
wear  leather  straps  buckled  round  their  waists.  The  movements  €/t 
tbe  peasants  are  generally  slow  and  cautious,  while  the  towns-c 
with  quicker  instinct,  and^  i>erhaps,  a  certain  seiue  of  su| 
advance  into  the  lists  with  more  vivacity  and  boldness. 

*  all  ready«  the  conditions  of  the  game  are  declared  in  a  lotid  voac 

_^  a  persoft  who  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  herald,  and  the  prtxe  to  I 

iwarucd  to  the  conquerors  is  exhibited ;  the  two  parties  tlien  witL 

u  lu  -If  rqual  distances  from  a  certain  point,  the  ball  is  Rung  ini 

*  Eamd  nir  let  Antiquit^^  du  D^panemeQl  du  MorbUiaji. 
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the  Air,  and  the  play  begins.  Some  awkward  attempts  are  made  in 
llie  course  of  the  contentions  to  imitate  the  English  art  of  wrestling-, 
but  it  18  hardlj  necessary  to  say  that  they  degenerate  into  brutal 
violence. 

M.  Souvestre  *  gives  us  an  animated  description  of  the  progress  of 
A  game  of  souU\  from  which  it  appears  that  the  contest  is  at  first 
amongst   the  weakest   players,  the   more  muscular  combatants  re- 
serving their  strength   for  the  final  struggle,  contenting  themselves 
in  the  beginning  with  looking  on  and  encouraging  their  comradea. 
However,  one  by  one,  they  rush  into  the  crowd,  and,  at  last,  the 
whole  field  becomes  engaged  in  the  furious  tneiee.     The  mule,  taken 
and  retaken,  is  already  far  from  the  spot  where  It  was  launched; 
the  borders  of  the  commune  are  approached  ;  and  the  madness  of 
the  scene  is  at  its  height.    All  restraint  is  now  cast  away  ;  from  mere 
wrestling,  the  combatants  proceed  to  blows;  loud  shrieks,  and  im- 
precations, are,heard  on  all  sides,  and,  drunk  with  frenzy*  the  entire 
multitude  may  be  seen  interlocked  in  a  dense  body,  out  of  which 
oouDtle^s  arms  are  wildly  tossed  aloft  in  mortal  struggle.     When 
the  ball  is  flung  out,  and  this  compact  body  is  again  broken  up,  a 
few  staggering  figures,  covered  with  blood,  emerge  from  the  raa?(S, 
and  straggling  blindly  about  for  a  moment  or  two,  fail  to  the  ground* 
The  vanquished  are  trampled  down  without  mercy,  and  the  desperate 
gitne  is  continued  over  the  bodies ;  the  number  of  players  diminish* 
iDg  with  each  renewal  of  the  sanguinary  encounter,  until  the  re- 
maining combatants  are  reduced  to  a  few,  who  glare  upon  each  other 
fiice  to  face  half-dead  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood*     He  who  has 
itreiigth  enough  left  for  a  last  effort,  now  seizes  the  hall,  and  en« 
deavours  to  escape  with  it,  feebly  pursued  by  his  exhausted  oppo. 
nenu.     At  length  the  border  of  the  commune  is  reached,  and  the 
pnze  is  won.     It  id  at  this  point  o£  the  game  that  the  greatest  danger 
usually  arises,  and  it  is  here  that  hoarded  vengeance,  if  it  have  sur- 
vived the  fearful    collisions   of  the  day,  calculates    upon    its  final 
triumph.     M.  Souvester  supplies  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  hor- 
ruM  which  sometimes  close  the  day  of  the  soviet  in  the  instance  of  a 
peasant  of  Pontivy,  who  had  acquired  such  celebrity  for  his  skill  in 
this  game  that  he  was  popularly  called  the  sonleur,  and  used  to  dis* 
pkjr  the  prizes  he  had  gained,  suspended  and  ranged  on  his  mantel- 
piece, with  as  much  pride  as  an  Indian  feels  in  decorating  his  wig- 
y^Am  with  the  scalps  he  has  taken  in  battle.     Every  year  Francois 
hung  up  a  new  trophy  over  his  fire-place.     Only  one  man,  Ivon 
Wtrker,  ventured    to    dispute    the    victory,  year  after   year,   with 
Prin^ois,  but  in  an  encounter  which  took  place  between  them  in  1810, 
^^m  received  so  severe  a  beating  from  his  powerful  opponent  that 
^^died  of  bis  hurts.     Pierre  Marker  succeeded  to  the  pretensions  of 
^liifjither,  without  being  more  fortunate.     On  one  occasion,  strug- 
I'ing  with  Francois,  Pierre  lost  an  eye,  scooped  out  of  his  head  ac- 
cording to  the  revolting  custom  of  the  French,  and  in  another  two 
of  his  teeth  were  smashed  and   driven  down  his  throat.     For  these 
'njuriei  and  humiliations,  Pierre  Marker  swore  to  revenge  himself 
ttpon  the  victoriims  Francois. 

The  opportunity  for  vengeance  occurred  at  a  sonle  which  was  at- 
tended by  Fran9ois  and  his  rival.     There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
thfif  bearing  towards  each  other  at  first,  except  that  Pierre  avoitied 
Fran^'ois  throughout  the  mel^e,  although  the  latter  encouraged  hini 
*  Left  Dernieri  Bretaii». 
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to  approach  by  several  gracious  ivivitations,  such  as  "Come* 
c/iouan,  that  I  may  knock  your  other  eye  out  V*  Pierre  was  inaeiiiible 
to  the  compliment,  and  continued  to  keep  aloof.  Once,  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  day,  Francois,  having  been  thrown  down,  felt  twa  tahdM 
crushing  his  stomach,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  empty  socket  of  an 
eye  glaring  upon  him  with  a  frightful  expression,  but  by  a  powerTul 
effort,  and  the  help  of  friends,  he  regained  his  feet. 

Night  was  beginning  to  fall  The  greater  number  of  the  9€mlenrs^ 
worn  out  by  their  exertions,  had  droppeil  off,  and  were  slowly  Jii- 
persing  homewards ;  a  few,  more  vigorous  and  furious  than  the  rest. 
Still  remained  to  dispute  the  prize*  Francois  seized  the  favourable 
moment,  snatched  up  ilie  souk,  and  flew  across  the  country.  For  a 
short  time  his  opponents  followed  him ;  but  he  rapidly  gained  ground, 
and  at  last  lost  sight  of  them.  Their  distant  cries  became  fkinier 
and  fainter  through  the  gathering  fogs  of  the  evening,  then  ceased 
altogether.  The  souleurs  believed  that  the  prize  was  won^  and  gare 
up  the  contention. 

Francois,  covered  with  bruises,  flung  himself  upon  the  ground  to 
take  breath,  then  renewing  his  flight,  began  to  run  in  the  direction 
of  a  little  stream^  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  commune,  and, 
consecjuently,  the  goal  of  victory.  He  saw  the  willows  on  its  banks 
plainly  before  him — his  heart  beat  high — a  few  efforts  more  would 
carry  him  to  the  opposite  side— when  he  heard  behind  him  the  light 
and  peculiar  sound  which  is  made  by  the  naked  feet  of  a  swif\  run- 
ner, and,  turning  round,  he  saw,  through  the  increasing  gloom,  the 
shadow  of  a  man  coming  rapidly  towards  him*     Then,  for  the  fir  ~ 

time,  the  old  soukur  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  dread,  for  he  fd 

that  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  defend  liimself,  and  that  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  help.  He  determined  to  press  on,  and  gather- 
ing all  the  strength  lie  could  summon,  he  rushed  onwards  and  ofl 
wards  towards  the  river;  but  the  sound  of  the  pursuing  feet  ( 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  Francois  heard  the  voice  of  his  advera 
uttering  a  hoarse  malediction*  He  strains  forward,  reaches  the  ban 
clutches  a  willow,  his  feet  are  already  in  the  water — at  that  morae 
a  loud  cry  rings  in  his  ears,  and  he  recognizes  the  voice  of  l*ie 
Marker.  Francois  could  cross  the  stream  at  a  bound,  were  he  fre 
as  he  came  out  that  morning,  but  he  is  broken  down  by  fttttgue«  \ 
in  his  attempt  to  dash  over  be  stumbles  and  falls  heavily  on 
sharp  stones  that  ibrm  the  bed  of  the  river.  Endeavouring  to 
cover  himself,  he  feels  a  knee  upon  his  breast,  and  sees  the  figure  i 
Pierre  spread  over  him  with  his  eyeless  socket,  and  dilapidat 
I  mouth,  lighted  up  with  a  ghastly  laugh.  Francois  in4»tinctive 
stretches  out  his  hand  towards  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river — if  I 
touches  it  he  is  saved  \  But  Pierre  seizes  his  arm  with  a  grai;p  i 
iron: 

**  Thou  art  yet  in  our  commune^  hotirgcoU,'*  he  excl&inis ;  "  I  haft 
a  right  upon  thee/* 

*'  Leave  me,  chouan,"  replies  Francois, 

"Give  me  the  mule,"  demands  Pierre. 

"  Take  it — leave  me/* 

'*  You  owe  me  something  yet/' 

«  What  is  it?" 

"Thine  eve!"  shouted   Pierre:    "thine   eye!"  and   in   utteriS 
these  words  he  clo&ed  his  brawny  hand,  and  striking  the  left  i 
bis  victim,  it  sprang  out  of  its  socket  1 
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"Leave  me,  leave  tne,  assassin  !"  cried  the  unfortunate  Fran^oig, 
"  You  still  owe  rae  your  teeth,  houraemSt'*  returned  the  other,  and 
his  teeth  were  broken  into  his  thro^^t  with  a  blow.  Then»  in  a  de- 
lirium of  frenzy,  he  seized  the  head  of  Fran4;oi5  under  his  left  arm, 
and  proceeded  to  hammer  his  skill  I  with  a  sahot.  The  next  morning 
the  corpse  of  Francois  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Pierre  was  cited  for  the  murder  before  the  court  of  assize  ;  but  he 
pleaded  that  the  encounter  had  taken  place  within  the  commune 
where  the  play  had  commenced »  and  on  that  plea  he  was  acquitted. 
Such  is  the  horrible  story  related  by  M,  Souvestre.  When  sQide 
used  to  be  a  popular  amusement,  incidentfi  of  this  revolting  des^crip- 
tioii  'were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  but,  happily,  the  game  which 
fostered  their  criminal  passions  is  here  rarely  revived.  It  has  |(one 
out  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  sei^orial  rights,  its  chief 
supporters  being  almost  everywhere  the  seigneurs  or  lords  of  the 
niAiiors  or  parishes. 

XXVI.^NANTES. 

The  moment  an  Englishman  enters  Nantes  he  thinks  of  the 
Revocation  of  its  Edict,  as  the  notorious  penal  law  against  Protes- 
tantism is  loosely  and  erroneously  called.  It  seems  to  rise  up  on  all 
sides,  and  colour  the  very  atmosphere*  You  fancy  you  see  it 
written  in  Haming  characters  on  the  red  flags  of  the  shipping,  that 
you  hear  it  wailing  through  sinister  passages  and  blind  old  door- 
way s^  and  shrieking  aloud  in  the  uproar  of  drums,  trumpetSj  pro- 
cessions, the  riot  of  mariners,  and  tramp  of  soldiers  which  stun  you 
as  you  advance  into  the  city.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  is  as 
inBeparably  associated  with  the  name  of  Nantes,  as  the  firing  of  the 
temple  wuth  the  name  of  Ephesus,  They  will  go  down  to  the  end 
of  time  together,  Nantes,  famous  for  many  events  of  a  startling 
kind  which  stand  out  conspicuously  in  its  history,  is  more  famous 
for  thjit  single  fact  than  for  all  the  rest. 

From  the  earliest  period,  Nantes  lias  been  doomed  to  the  miseries 
of  war  and  bloodshed.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  house  or  street 
which  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  the  scene  of  some 
terrible  tragedy.  It  has  auflered  every  possible  calamity  that  can 
be  inflicted  upon  a  town;  and,  during  the  last  nine  hundred  years, 
with  few  intervals  of  repose,  has  passed  through  the  diversified  ex- 
periences of  being  stormed,  taken  and  retaken,  fortified  and  demo- 
lished, blown  up,  inundated,  sacked,  plundered,  put  to  the  sword, 
and  burned  to  cinders.  Flow  it  grew  up  into  its  present  magnifi- 
cence and  expansion  through  these  destructive  varieties  of  fortune 
is  a  marvel  to  contemplate,  Huns,  Gauls,  English,  Normans,  Ven- 
deans,  and  even  Bretons  themselves,  have  appeared  in  endless  suc- 
cession before  its  gateSj  destroying,  pillaging,  and  slaughtering  ; 
yet,  memorable  as  these  circumstances  are,  and  wonderful  as  you  feel 
them  to  be  in  their  historical  continuity  and  accumulation,  the 
fact  that  first  seizes  upon  your  English  imagination  is  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict.  It  casts  all  other  horrors  into  the  shade.  Even  Car- 
rier, the  great  Ogre  of  Nantes^  pales  his  ineffectual  fires  before  the 
hatiuei  of  religious  extermination.  The  French  themselves,  loth  as 
they  may  be  in  this  age  to  acknowledge  it,  cannot  help  regarding 
that  sublime  act  of  intolerance  as  the  distinguishing  incident  which 
will  cling  to  Nantes  for  ever.      They  have  good  tcb.&ow,  \oo»  S.«t 
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remembering  the  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  beside 
the  disgrace  it  brought  upon  the  town,  nearly  annihilated  its  trade. 
Everything  in  Nantes  is  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  a  very  larg 
city,  with  upwards  of  ninety  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  vai 
quays,  and  a  vast  number  of  bridges,  which  the  guide-books  assur 
you  are  all  built  of  stone,  although  some  of  them  are  of  hooa 
carpentry ;  vast  houses,  fit  dweUing-places  for  Titans,  six  or  seve 
lofty  stories  being  here  nothing  at  all  remarkable ;  enormous  oxen 
huge  boats  piled  to  the  skies  with  hay ;  great  fishing-smacks,  with  nel 
covering  half  the  breadth  of  the  river ;  broad  streets,  broad  sqaarei 
and  broad  coaches.  The  coffee-cups  are  larger  than  usual — tfa 
shops  are  larger  —  the  wagons  are  steeper,  and  heaped  up  to 
more  perilous  height  than  elsewhere — even  the  fashions  are  biggc 
in  bonnets,  coats,  caps,  hats,  and  pantaloons,  which  last  article  c 
dress  is  ingeniously  puckered  round  the  waist,  to  ensure  the  IftrgHi 
possible  consumption  of  cloth  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Th 
height  of  the  houses,  the  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  the  generi 
aspect  of  towering  warehouses,  sparred  over  with  masts  and  cranes 
the  flowing  waters,  formed  by  a  confluence  of  rivers  at  ihi 
point,  covered  with  great  bath-houses,  and  laundries,  and  boats  an 
ships,  of  every  shape,  colour,  and  size,  and  broken  up  into  numei 
ous  arms  by  populous  islands,  incorporated  with  the  aty  by  bridge 
(amongst  them  a  suspension-bridge),  and  the  perpetual  din  an 
bustle,  and  crowding  of  people,  satisfy  you  at  once  that  you  are  i 
the  midst  of  a  great  city. 

Memorials  of  the  barbarities  of  the  Revolution,  which  you  ai 
willing  enough  to  forget,  meet  you  at  every  turn.  The  handson 
house  of  the  fiend  Carrier,  at  the  end  of  a  pretty  avenue  of  trees, 
one  of  the  first  sights  to  which  the  valei  de  place  considers  it  indi 
pensable  to  conduct  you ;  and  then  you  are  shewn  a  place  whic 
used  to  be  deluged  with  blood  by  the  guillotine,  and  wnich  is  no 
converted  into  a  market.  You  turn  from  these  sights  with  loathinf 
but  even  the  broad  airy  quays,  and  the  pleasant  green  waters  of  tl 
Loire  afford  you  no  relief,  for  here  were  enacted  the  horrors  of  tt 
Noyades ;  anu  there  are  yet  some  buildings  standing  on  the  qua] 
where  hundreds  of  royalists  were  shut  up,  and  selections  made  froi 
them  every  night,  when  they  were  tied  together  in  pairs,  back  1 
back,  and  cast  into  the  river.  This  mode  of  death  transcends  i 
the  inventions  of  antiquity;  it  is  even  worse  than  the  Noyade 
which  originated  with  Nero.  During  the  fearful  struggle  in  tl 
water  of  the  miserable  victims,  one  of  them  must  have  been  uppe 
most,  gasping  and  alive,  while  the  other  was  drowning  below  1  Im 
as  turn  to  other  subjects. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  is  the  most  remarkable  edifice  : 
Nantes.  According  to  the  current  tradition,  it  was  erected  on  tl 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
such  antiquity  in  the  structure  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  litt 
chapel  under  a  range  of  arcades  stretching  off*  from  the  choir,  lool 
ing  very  like  a  Roman  relique.  Of  the  rest,  there  is  scarcdy  a  frsj 
ment  which  can  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  deven 
century.  That  a  cathedral  stood  here  in  the  ninth  century  is  pr 
bably  true ;  but,  considering  that  the  Normans  gave  up  the  city 
fire  and  pillage  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  it  is  unlikely  th 
a  particle  of  the  original  building  escaped.  All  trustworthy  auth 
rities  agree  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  time  when  tl 
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present  cathedral  was  erected.  There  are  scraps  here  and  lliere  of 
difierent  a^es,  the  earliest  being  the  eleventh  or  twelflh,  and  the 
lateit  the  ^fteentb,  with  sundry  patches  of  restoracicm  of  ttiU  later 
dales. 

The /a^ad€  is  grand  and  rich,  presenting,  however^  an  extraordi- 
nary anomaly  between  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  upper  walls,  and 
the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  the  ornaments  of  the  lower  part,  which 
forms  their  base.  The  doors  are  crusted  over  with  a  prodigious 
niintber  of  little  bas-reliefs,  whichj  examined  in  detail,  are  full  of 
interest  from  the  variety  of  the  compositions  and  the  exquisite  finish 
of  the  workmanships  but  which  the  spectator  confesses  with  reluct- 
ance to  have  rather  a  mean  aspect  in  the  ensemhU,  Passing  into  the 
churchy  all  minor  criticism  is  absorbed  in  the  se%ere  beauty  and 
imposing  majesty  of  the  immense  nave.  In  height^  tise,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions,  this  interior  surpaasea  most  other 
eatiiedrala.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow  through  its  arcades  pro- 
dttcea  the  most  charming  pictorial  efiects^  and  the  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  whole  is  remarkable  for  the  marvellous  art  with 
which  it  combines  a  rich  profusion  of  embellishraents^  with  a  strict 
iimplicity  in  the  general  design.  Whether  this  gallery  is  looked  at 
from  below,  and  regarded  as  part  of  a  great  whole,  or  closely  in* 
apected  above,  in  reference  to  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
choice,  and  execution  of  its  ornaments,  it  is  equally  an  object  of 
wonder  and  admiration. 

In  the  south  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Francis  11.,  the  last  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  his  daughter  Anne.  This  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture 
is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  RenaU' 
sance*  The  features  live  and  speak  in  the  marble,  instinct  with 
vital  expression,  and  the  mastery  of  the  artist  is  shewn  throughout 
the  whole  articulation  of  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
the  hands.  Amongst  the  groups  clustered  in  niches  upon  the 
Imnb,  the  statuette  of  Charlemagne  is  particularly  deserving  atten- 
cioQ«  The  head,  face,  figure,  attitude,  and  general  expression,  pos- 
aeis  tbe  individuality  of  a  portrait  reconciled  with  the  universal  truth 
of  the  highest  art.  In  addition  to  numerous  groups  representing 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  sundry  saints  of  Church  and  State,  there 
are  four  grand  allegorical  figures  emblematical  of  Strength  strang- 
Itiig  a  dragon.  Prudence  with  a  curb  and  lantern.  Justice  with  the 
aauiea,  and  Wisdom,  an  old  man  with  a  looking-glass  and  com- 
paatj  mnd  a  serpent  at  his  feet.  These  statues  exhibit  a  rare  union 
<if  power  and  simplicity;  the  draperies  are  graceful  and  flowing, 
aod  the  character  of  each  is  distinct  and  well  preserved.  This  great 
work  was  executed  in  1507  hy  Michel  Colamb,  of  whose  life,  and 
other  works,  nothing  wimtever  is  known,  except  that  he  was  bom  in 
•a  obscure  place  called  Sjunt  Pol-de-Leon  1 

Almost  all  the  remaining  churches  of  Nantes  are  modem  ;  that  of 
Bl  Francis  is  curious  on  account  of  its  circular  form,  so  uncommon 
in  Catholic  countries.  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  quarter  of  the  town, 
nd  mtglit  tie  passed  unnoticed  from  the  stillness  of  the  place,  and 
kl  upnuoising  exterior.  But  it  is  worth  peeping  into.  The  figure 
of  the  saiiit^  of  the  size  of  life,  is  inserted  in  a  deep  niche  high  above 
Iht  back  of  the  altar,  and  the  light  is  ingeniously  let  in  upon  it  from 
m  unseen  window,  so  that  his  saintsbip  stands,  by  a  mechanical 
vdndtp  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  while  the  rest  of  the  church  is  buried 
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!▼«§  wi  the  ptefeUnie  paweia  the  richest  collection  of 
Olaalralive  «f  hical  htrtory,  in  Brittany :  the  whole 
the  anpnil  Miefi  ivbtife  to  the  war  in  V^endee,  chartera.  ri 
aDd  cniooa  USS. ;  aBongat  othen,  the  full  iiitDatea  of  the  trial 
OiUea  de  Beta,  hettB*  known  to  the  world  aa  Barbe-Bleue.     Tfaii 

erery  criioe  which  a  drunken  and  d^ 
_  and,  coming  into  an  enormoua  for 

tane  at  an  early  age,  devoted  hia  wealth  to  the  gratification  of  a  HMO* 
atrans  lost  of  blood  and  debauchery » intelligtble  only  on  the  attamf' 
tmi  that  the  unfortunaKe  man  was  insane.  In  addition  to  the  cati» 
kgne  of  enormities  proved  against  him,  he  was  accused  of  magiCi 
and  it  appears  from  the  record  of  the  proceedings  that  this  charyt 
weighed  beavie^  of  all  in  the  minds  of  his  judges.  He  u  as  sentmofi^ 
to  be  burned  alive  in  the  meadow  of  fiiesse;  but  his  friends  wcfV 
powerful  enough  to  get  permission  to  strangle  him  beforehand,  •ii' 
to  spare  him,  who  had  inflicted  such  horrible  agonies  upon  olliai% 
the  pangs  of  a  lingering  death.  A  stone  cross  marks  the  spot  wb«t 
his  body  was  given  to  the  6ames.  Close  to  one  of  the  bri^Ses  ihift 
is  a  little  stone  building  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  1^ 
desire,  and  which  is  called  the  expiatory  monument  of  Blue  Beard» 
The  veriuble  B^be-BIeue  enacted  the  horrors  rendered  so  fiunJlitf 
by  the  popular  legend,  and  the  drama  of  Perault,  in  the  castle sf 
Cbamptoce,  in  the  netglibouring  province  of  Anjou,  where  iha^ 
of  the  extensive  pile  may  yet  be  seen  on  a  lofty  tablo^land 
the  village.  The  honour  of  having  produced  the  real  monster 
claimed  by  Brittany,  in  the  person  of  a  wicked   tiobleman« 
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Comorre,  Count  of  Coumailles,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centunr, 
some  eight  hundred  voars  before  Gilles  de  Retz.  But  Comorre  wu 
an  insignificant  villain  in  comparison,  and  hardly  worth j  of  being 
allowed  to  mix  in  the  train  of  that  mrf^terious  personage,  whose  san- 
guinary orgies  still  supply  shuddering  materials  for  story-books 
and  melodrames. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  the  poet  Ren^  le  Pays,  Cailliaud  the  traveller, 
Laenec  the  physician,  are  the  principal  celebrities  to  whom  Xantes 
has  given  birth.  The  catalogue  is  meagre,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  strengthen  it  by  the  addition  of  a  name  of  which  the  living 
generation,  at  least,  is  abundantly  proud.  This  new  lion  is  SI. 
Baudry,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  %'ehicle  called  the  Omni* 
bus.  It  seems  that  the  first  omnibus  that  ever  ran  was  established 
here  in  the  year  1826,  that  the  machine  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  Paris,  then  into  London,  and  at  last  into  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  streaming  populations  were  in  want  of  a  "  cast  "  rn  roale. 
Whether  M.  Baudry  is  really  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind 
for  this  discovery,  may  probably  be  contested  in  ages  yet  to  come  ; 
bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  claimed  for  him  by  his  townspeople, 
who,  in  course  of  time,  may  be  expected  to  authenticate  his  fame  by 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

XXVIL— THE  DUCHESS  DE  BERRI. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  chateau,  the  birth-place  of  the  Duchess 
Anne,  and  the  scene  of  her  nuptials  with  Louis  XII.,  and  now  the 
prison  of  Nantes,  in  a  lanky  house  in  the  Rue  du  Chateau,  is  the 
room  containing  the  stove  behind  which  the  Duchess  de  Berri  hid 
herself  with  three  of  her  friends,  while  the  gendarmes  were  roasting 
her  outside.  This  room  will  doubtless,  by  and  by,  become  an  ob- 
ject of  much  morbid  interest  to  occasional  travellers,  as  the  dismal 
country-house  of  M.  Lafarge,  or  the  court-house  of  Tulle. 

However  poorly  we  may  think  of  the  heroics  of  the  Duchess  in 
affairs  of  State>  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  she  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  spirit  of  endurance  during  the  seventeen  hours  she 
was  confined  in  this  narrow  space,  without  food  or  drink,  in  an  up- 
right posture,  so  cramped  in  room  as  to  be  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
foot,  and  suffering  inconceivable  agony  from  the  heat.  The  trans- 
action is  certainly  not  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous,  con- 
•idering  the  hopelessness  of  her  claims  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
melodramatic  extravagance  and  strange  want  of  dignity  she  dis- 
played throughout  her  proceedings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate the  excruciating  torture  she  underwent  on  this  occasion,  with- 
out feeling  some  sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  notwithstanding  that 
she  threw  herself  in  the  way  of  them  with  a  recklessness  which  will 
ttdlj  interfere  with  her  historical  reputation. 

The  open  fire-place,  behind  which  she  was  incarcerated  is  built  in 
the  comer  of  an  extremely  small  tiled  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
Ihe  cackette  forming  the  angle  at  the  back,  and  being,  as  may  be 
supposed,  of  very  limited  dimensions.  Whether  the  recess  was  lefl 
there  by  design  or  accident  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  in- 
tended for  some  such  use  as  that  to  which  it  was  thus  applied.  It 
is  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  with  any  degree 
gf  ease,  and  the  access  to  it  through  a  low  iron  plate,  resembling  the 
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door  of  an  oven,  is  so  difficult  as  to  seem  impaaaable  even  for*  child. 
How  any  man  of  the  ordinary  height  and  size  could  have  squeezed 
himself  through  can  be  understood  only  by  a  very  full  appreciation 
of  the  perils  of  the  moment  Yet  into  this  cachette  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  contrived  to  force  a  passage. 
When  the  whole  party  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  this  retreat, 
and  in  getting  themselves  shut  in  by  some  friendly  hand,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  once  having  taken  up  their  positions,  they  could  not  alter 
them,  whatever  pain  or  inconvenience  they  may  have  undergone. 
The  interior  is  sufficiently  lofty,  narrowing  as  it  ascends,  and  two  or 
three  bricks  broken  out  by  the  prisoners  immediately  under  the 
alatei,  sufficed  to  give  them  air,  wnen  the  smoke  from  the  chimney, 
rolling  down  in  gusty  volumes,  threatened  to  suffocate  them.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  heat,  which  at  last  scorched  their  dresses  almost 
to  flamea,  they  might  have  exhausted  the  patience  o^  lYie  gendarmet^ 
or,  at  all  events,  have  remained  long  enough  to  enable  their  friendt 
to  contrive  some  escape  for  them  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
which,  from  the  position  of  the  garret,  would  have  been  easily  ac» 
complished. 

Tne  poor  Duchess,  however,  blackened  and  blistered  all  over,  wa« 
unable  to  hold   out,   and,   as  all  the  world  knows,  kicked  at  the 
iron-door  till  she  was  liberated  from  her  hiding-place,  and  seised  by^ 
the   soldiers.     She    was    immediately    conveyed,   without  noise  or^ 
parade,  just  as  she  was,  acrobs  the  street  into  tlie  chateau,  where  sh^s^ 
was   lodged  for  the  night,  and  then  sent  ofif  the  next  morning  ta^ 
securer  quarters. 

What  infatuation  tempted  her  to  take  up  her  residence  oppostt^m 
to  the  prison  nobody  can   telL     It  was  the  tendency  of  her  ine&^f 
plicable  genius  always  to  run  her  head  into  danger.     There  were^^P^ 
hundred  places  in  Nantes  where  she  might  have  been  safe ;  but  sh^^ 
selected  this  in  preference  to  them  all.     It  almost  faces  the  liltl^^ 
drawbridge  leading  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  chateau,  and  *I>^H 
could  not  approach  the  windows  without  being  seen  by  the  soldicf^^ 
on  guard   at  tire  bridge,  and   by  the  people  on  the  ramparts  and 
within  the  fort.     In  short,  it  was  the  most  dangerous   spot  in  the 
town.     But  even  the  choice  of  this  unsafe  location  was  not  her  only 
indiscretion.      She   actually  remained   here   for   four  months,  and 
had  become  so  confident  from  continued  impunity,  that  she  occa-' 
sionally  ventured  into  the  streets.     It  was  well  known  in   officii] 
quarters  that  the  Government  had  really  no  desire  to  interfere  wiUi 
llhe  little  mad-cap  heroine,  so  long  as  she  kept  her  hands  out  of  mii 
1  chief,  and  that  they  Mere  willing  to  let  her  play  out  her  hide-mncT 
seek  pantomime  in  pursuit  of  a  Crown,  provided  she  did  not  i 
throw  herself  in  their  way.     This  might  have  lasted  to  the  end     _ 
the  chapter,  if  she  had  been  a  little  more  prudent;  but  there  camtf 
a  change  in   the  Prefecture,  which  destroyed  her  delusionfi.     The 
prefect  of  the  department  was  well  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Government,  and,  whatever  suspicions  he  might  have  had  concern* 
ing  her  whereabouts,  there  iswow  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  he 
gave  himself  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter.    The  Duchess,  there- 
fore»  was  safe — security  made  her  careless;  and  when  the  pr^tet 
was  changed,  her  carelessness  exposed  her  at  once  to  the  fate  whid 
phe  soon  afterwards  suffered.      The  new  oflictal   was  a  man  of  < 
iievere  and  inflexible  temper,  who  took  his  instructions  au  pied  de  i 
**€,  and  fulfilled  them  sternly.     It  was  impossible  for  the  Dache 
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to  escape  him ;  and  she  accordinglj  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  «im- 
pi  est  way  ini  agin  able. 

She  used  to  dine  with  the  ladies  of  the  family — Mesdemoiselles 
de  Junis — in  a  room  on  the  first-floor,  looking  upon  the  street.  The 
dinner  was  regularly  served  by  a  neighbouring  traiteurt  who,  bring- 
ing in  hia  dishes  as  usual  one  day^  observed  a  vacant  chair  at  the 
table.  The  public  mind  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  some  excite- 
ment, and  this  trifling  circumstance  exciting  the  fellow's  suspicions, 
he  immediately  apprised  the  authorities,  and  the  house  was  instantly 
in  the  hands  of  the  military,  who  occupied  every  room,  and  left  no 
means  of  exit  or  entrance  unguarded. 

The  apartment  where  the  Duchess  used  to  dine  is  a  front  room, 
floored  with  plain  tiles,  without  carpet  or  rug,  and  having  no  other 
furniture  than  an  oval  oak  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  neat  rush- 
bottomed  chairs*  The  Duchess,  who  had  been  ftied  on  the  Seine, 
and  had  once  been  '*  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes'*  in  Paris, 
had  now  been  accustomed  to  put  up  with  any  accommodation  she 
could  get.  A  short  time  before  she  took  refuge  with  Alademoiselle 
de  Junis,  she  had  found  shelter  in  a  chateau  in  the  country  belonging 
to  a  family  of  devoted  Royalists;  but,  the  police  beginning  to  betray 
increased  vigilance,  and  various  rumours  being  in  circulation  about 
her,  the  family  liecame  alarmed  and  requested  her  to  withdraw.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  her  own  hair-brained  volatility  confirmed 
them  in  their  resolution,  if  it  did  not  produce  it.  Having  no  alter- 
native, she  left  the  chateau ,  and  when  her  adventures  come  to  be 
truly  represented  on  the  boards  of  the  Vaudeville  or  the  Palais 
Royal,  she  will  be  exhibited  issuing  from  the  chateau  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  disguised  aa  a  milk  maid»  with  a  pail  on  her  head,  troll- 
ing one  of  the  popular  ditties  of  La  Vemiee  !  Such  was,  in  fact,  the 
manner  of  her  departure,  and  the  ruse  was  entirely  successful ;  for, 
in  this  disguise,  supported  with  the  ability  of  an  accompUshed 
actress,  she  was  able  to  cross  the  country  in  safety  and  join  her 
friends  at  an  appointed  rendezvous. 

The  house  of  iVIademoiselle  de  Junis  was  scarcely  inhabited  when 
I  visited  Nantes,  and  had  a  singularly  sad  and  dolelul  aspect.  There 
were  people  living  in  it,  but  not  of  the  same  rank  as  its  former  occu- 
pants, Jt  is  a  mere  citlzen*s  house,  substantial  and  plain,  without 
a  single  attempt  at  embellishment.  You  pass  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
and  when  you  arrive  at  the  second  landing  the  staircase  seems  to  ter- 
minate, but  there  is  yet  another  which  you  reach  through  a  small 
door,  and  which  you  scale  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  its  nar- 
rowness. It  was  up  this  dark  and  inconvenient  staircase  the  Duchess 
fled  to  conceal  herself  on  the  approach  of  the  gendarmes  ;  and  many 
a  night  must  she  have  trodden  it  with  palpitation,  when,  at  every 
sound  of  alarm,  and  every  new  rumour  that  reached  the  little  party, 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  fly  to  her  hiding-place. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
faithful  Mademoiselle  de  Junis.  She  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
Duchess,  and  kept  her  safely  in  her  house.  For  this  olTence,  she 
was  committed  to  tlie  chateau,  from  whence  she  was  not  liberated 
until  she  had  expiated  her  fidelity  by  many  years  of  confinement. 
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And  wilt  thouy  faithleM  one,  thai  leare 
me. 

With  all  sweet  fancies  in  thy  train. 
Of  all  thy  joys  and  pains  bereave  me  ? 

Are  prayers  and  tears  alike  in  vain  ? 
Ohy  golden  age  of  life !  thy  motion 

Will  nothing  suy  ?  so  quickly  past  T 
Ay,  in  Eternity's  dread  ocean 

Thy  flittering  waves  are  sinking  fast. 

Those  suns  are  waxM  pale  that  lighted 

My  youth,  and  o*er  its  pathway  shone. 
The  bright  Ideals  that  delighted 

My  swelling  heart  are  long  since  flown. 
'Tis  gone,  the  faith  that  hung  enrap- 
tured, 

0*er  the  loved  creatures  of  my  dream, 
By  stem  Reality  encaptured, 

Those  visions  now  are  faint  and  dim. 

As  erst  Pygmalion  threw  impassion'd 

His  arms  around  the  marble  form. 
Till  the  cold  stone  his  art  had  fashion*d 

Glowed  with  emotion  true  and  warm. 
Thus  ardently  my  soul  en  wreathing 

Round  Nature,  gazing  on  her  face, 
At  length  I  held  her  living,  breathing, 

Warm*d  in  my  passionate  embrace. 

And  then,  my  fervent  love  returning. 

Her  silent  lips  in  language  move. 
She  knew  my  spirit's  inmost  yearning. 

She  freely  gave  the  kiss  of  love. 
Each  tree,  each  flower  to  me  seemed 
living, 

The  fountain  flowed  melodiously. 
All  soul-less  things  a  life  receiving 

From  the  rich  life  that  burned  in  me. 

A  strong  desire,  a  fierce  emotion 
My    bosom's    hidden    depths    now 
stirred 
To  launch  within  life>  troubled  ocean, 

To  act,  to  rule  in  deed  and  word. 
This  world,  whilst  yet  its  bud  oonoeal'd 
>^ 
Huw  vast,  how  great  whilst  yet  un- 
seen ! 
Now  Time  in  fulness  has  reveal'd  it, 
Alas!  how  little,  poor,  and  mean  ! 

Amid  life's  tumult  boldly  springing, 

And  in  his  fond  delusion  blest, 
TW  youth,  sad  care  behind  him  flinging, 

B«|t«n  his  course,  despising  rest. 
KVn  trt  the  palest  surs  of  ether 

His  thoughu  would  fearless  cleave  the 
atr, 
NmViv^  ik%  high,  so  far,  that  thitht  r 

TlMpf  gWtous  pinions  could  not  dare. 


Blest  youth !  and  favoured  beyond  mei 
sure, 
What  task  were  foond  too  hard  fo 
thee? 
Before  thy  life's  bright  car  of  pleasure. 

What  airy  visions  danced  in  glee ! 
Love,  with  his  rapturooa  joys  deKghf 

And  Fortune  with  her  wreath  of  gold 
Glory,  with  starry  crown  inviting. 
Truth,  in  her  brilliancy  untold. 

Alas !  they  tum'd  their  steps  and  let 
me. 
Those  faithless  comrades,  one  by  one 
Of  help  and  counsel  sweet  bereft  me. 

Ere  half  my  destined  coarse  was  ran 
Light-footed  Fortune  fled  unbidden. 
And  Knowledge,  nought  his  thirsi 
could  stay. 
Truth's  sun-bright  form  by  storm-dondi 
hidden, 
Scatier'd  by  doubt  acroas  her  way. 

I  saw  the  hallow'd  wreath  of  Glory 

On  vulgar  brows  its  radiance  s^'ead. 
Too  soon,  alas!  the  old,  old  story ! 

Life's  spring  is  past.  Love's  flower  is 
dead. 
Still  more  deserted,  still  more  lonely. 

Became  the  rou^  and  toilsome  way. 
And  Hope,  to  light  the  gloom,  shed  oni] 

One  tremulout  uncertain  ray. 

Of  all  who  shared  life's  joyous  morning 
Suys  none  throughout  these  hoars  oi 
gloom  1 
Stands  none  beside  me  cheering,  warn- 
ing. 
And  following  even  to  the  tomb  ? 
Yes,  thou  who  idl  mine  anguish  sharest 
Friendship,  who  early    tou^t   aaii 
found, 
Myheavy  burden  kindly  beantt. 
Whose  gentle  hand  shall  heal  eadi 
wound. 

And  thou,  who  lovingly  oonspirast 
With  her  my  spirit's  storms  to  oaho. 
Employment,  thou  who  never  tirest. 
Whose  gradual  work  no  power  cat 
harm  ; 
Who  to  Eternity's  vast  building 

Bring'st  grain  by  grain  aa  it  uprears 
Yet  from  Time's  mighty  debt  rescind  • 
ing, 
Still  canoellest  minutes,    days,  and 
years. 
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TBE    EMIGRANT'S    HOME. 


BY    MRS.    WARD. 

In  a  late  number  of  lliis  Rliacellany  I  presented  my  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  a  Itwittlity  purely  En|cli*h**  "fl^^  title  of  this  paper  will 
iBduce  them  to  imagine  it  descriptive  of  a  far  land  which  tliey  may 
never  see,  but  a»  a  few  words  about  a  *'  Bushman's  Haunt  in  Southern 
Africa,"  will  introduce  them  to  *'  the  happy  valley,"  they  may  be  in- 
duced, from  curiosity,  to  glance  <iver  the  first  pages  alludiDg  to  a  race 
of  beings  whose  existence  for  a  long  period  wa^i  doubted;  and  when  I 
add  that  my  visit  to  the  deserted  nook  in  question  would  never  have 
been  paid,  but  for  my  pleasant  pilgrimage  to  an  emigrant  Bettlement^ 
1  trust  they  will  accomnanj  me  along  the  hill  sides,  through  the  vast 
pastures,  past  the  little  lagcrj  (bivouacs),  where  the  colonists  were 
assembled  together  for  mutual  protection,  to  the  beautiful  district  of 
the  Alancazana,  where  all  was  peace,  and  where  plenty  reigned, 
although,  within  forty  miles  of  the  location,  the  garrison  was  but  slen* 
derly  provided  with  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 

Yet,  this  happy  valley  is  the  home  of  our  countrymen,  the  dwellings 
place  of  many  people  from  our  own  soil — it  is  they  who  have  assisted 
Nature,  and  made  the  place  a  miniature  Land  of  Goshen.  But  of  that 
by- and- bye. 

The  homes  of  the  Bushmen  are  not  built  with  hands,  the  stately 
trees  of  the  forest,  the  scented  boughs  of  the  Mimosa  bush,  form  for 
them  '^  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,"  the  cool 
grot  offers  rest  to  their  weary  limbs,  the  turf,  ever  smooth  and  green, 
is  their  carpet,  and  the  ji^reat  plains  of  Africa,  the  steep  mountain 
paths,  their  pleasure  grounds.  Ihe  bright  winged  locust  and  the  root« 
of  many  coloured  bulbs  afford  them  fiwd,  and  the  clear  spring  slakes 
their  thirst.  Few,  however,  of  these  green  places  are  left  to  the 
miserable  Bushmen  now ;  as  the  foot-prints  of  the  white  man,  in  bia 
advance,  have  alarmed  the  watchful  sight  of  these  un tameable  beings, 
they  have  gradually  receded  from  the  fertile  valleys  and  are  now  to  be 
found,  like  the  Gonies.  among  the  rocks  and  stunted  bush  beyond  the 
north-eiistern  boundary  of  the  colony,  where  they  carry  on  a  stealthy 
and  perpetual  warfare  against  the  sheep  and  poultry  of  those  Dutch 
farmers  (Boers),  who,  unwilling  to  trust  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
British  protection,  have  withdrawn  from  the  surveillance  of  our 
government  altogether* 

A  general  idea  prevails  among  both  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  that, 
as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil  (for  the  Hottentots  claim  abori- 
ginal privileges),  they  are  entitled  to  whatever  they  find  there,  and  the 
savage  Uttle  Bushman,  like  the  Jihbenanos^  of  the  American  Indians, 
H  the  terror  of  the  plains  in  the  upper  part  of  Southern  Africa,  for 
what  he  cannot  take  away  he  leaves  stamped  with  his  bloody  mark. 
Like  evil  spirits  in  the  deep  watches  of  the  night,  a  miniature  host 
**  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  and  at  dawn  the  farmer  finds 
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his  lock  thiimed,  dismembered^  mutilated,  and  sometimee  skinned, 
impaled  alire. 

In  the  part  of  the  coontry  to  which  they  have  of  late  years  bamsl 

•  themselres,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Bushmen  hare  their  hoj 

i  ing  days  as  of  old.     Bat  time  has  been,  some  thirty  years  ago,  wb 

I  they  assembled  for  the  chase  at  those  periods  when  the  eilands,  hi 

t  tebeests,  eenuboks,  and  baffidoes  were  in  good  condition.  At  such  tin 

}  the  animsls  are  not  only  more  valuable  as  food,  but  fiedl  an  easier  pr 

to  the  hunter,  from  their  unwieldy  size ;    and  although    those  w 

pursue  the  chase  as  sportsmen  would  consider  such  a  reason  for  attac 

uig  the  wild  herds  of  Africa  as  uncongenial  to  real  loTers  of  ezcil 

■wnt,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sharp  pangs  of  hanger  gi?c 

vdish  to  the  toil  of  the  poor  pigmie^  whose  emaciated  forms  seem 

My  their  capacity  for  any  such  exertion.  It  must  also  be  rememben 

tkat  if  the  good  oonditioQ  of  the  beasts  exhausts  their  powers  of  resii 

UBoe,  it  also  adds  to  their  ferodtv. 

I  hare  been  told  by  those  whose  long  residence  in  South  esitci 
Africa  has  given  them  an  ins%ht  into  the  customs  of  these  tiny  beiof 
tkat  the  ere  of  a  hunt  was  always  a  time  of  great  excitement  amoi 
them :  animating  themsdves  and  their  comrades  with  strangely-redu 
kklsries  of  past  adiievements,  they  prepared  the  poison  for  the 
Miniature  arrows.  The  ^pots  in  which  they  held  their  *'  meets,"  wa 
evidently  dioaen  with  a  view  to  retirement  and  with  a  certain  taste  f 
tiM  beautiful  as  wdl  as  the  secure,  and  of  this  description  was  tl 
hiding  pkoe  among  the  Winterberg  mountains,  which  I  had  the  pie 
tare  of  visiting  fbiuteen  months  ago. 

The  day  was  sultry  and  a  heavy  storm  was  gradually  approachii 
the  vallev  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  1847>  when  I  vei 
tnred,  with  some  friends,  up  the  path,  almost  a  labyrinth  from  the  ii 
termingling  boughs  beneath  which  it  wound,  to  the  Bushmen's  haunt 
the  thunder  muttered  among  the  mountains  like  the  distant  roar  < 
artillery,  and  to  add  to  what  some  would  be  pleased  to  call  the  *'  af 
fill  solemnity  of  the  scene,"  it  had  for  some  time  been  *'  currently  n 
ported  **  that  a  tiger  wss  wont  to  lurk  about  the  cave  oocasionall} 
those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  wild  beasts  fei 
perfectly  secure  in  the  day-time,  the  human  voice  is  sufficient  to  scai 
awav  tlie  brutes  of  the  forest  unless  they  are  hungry,  which  was  m 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  gentleman  in  question,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  a  plentiful  settlement. 

After  a  scramble,  we  reached  the  verdant  dais,  the  back  ground  i 
which  wss  a  noble  facade  of  grey  rock,  and  on  this  was  depicted  i 
various  coloured  ochres,  the  scene  of  some  fomous  hunt.  The  rock  hs 
once  been  a  solid  block,  but  was  the  more  picturesque  from  being  rive 
in  many  places,  and  from  the  interstices,  graceful  shrubs,  thi 
would  be  prised  in  the  conservatories  of  a  sovereign,  had  started  int 
life  and  did  indeed  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
The  picture  on  the  scarp  of  rock  may  be  described  as  follows  :-— 
The  game  has  fairly  been  driven  into  an  area  by  the  little  figure  o 
a  piebald  horse  to  the  right,  while  another  in  the  foreground,  who  ha 
assisted  him,  is  tossing  his  arms  aloft  and  terrifying  the  two  gemsboki 
the  unwieldy  eiland  looks  breathless  as  he  toils  after  the  spring  bol 
and  that  riderless  horse,  with  its  large  head  and  ungainly  legs,  has  evi 
doBtly  been  trained  to  help  in  the  (£ase.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  i] 
extraordinarv  perspective,  stands  a  Bushman  in  a  kiit  of  sheepskin,  hi 
knob  kime  (war-club)  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  his  bow  and  quivei 
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full  of  poisoned  arrows.  He,  too,  h  evidently  intent  in  scaring  away 
the  animois,  who,  panic-stricken,  tired,  and  bewildered^  attempt  to 
poM  him  bj  as  a  gemsbok  has  done  already.  It  is  this  animal  which  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  to  travellers  the  idea  of  the  unicorn,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  African  plains,  for,  from  its  horns  being  parallel,  a 
protile  sketch  gives  an  appearance  of  only  one,  t^iese  primitive  artists 
having  no  idea  of  selecting  particular  attitudes  or  positions  for  the  sub* 
je^ts  of  their  pencils,  or  rather  chalks,  which  are  of  various  coloured 
ochres,  defying  alike  time,  weather,  and  tourists.  There  are,  how- 
ever, men  among  the  Boers  and  Hottentots,  who  can  have  no  motive 
for  misleading  the  public,  who  assert  that  an  animal  totally  distinct 
from  the  rhinoceros,  and  bearing  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  jungles  at  the  sources  of  the  Kei  and  Umzimvooboo  rivers. 
The  horse  in  the  foregroand  has  evidently  been  wounded  by  acci- 
dent, and  a  little  imp  of  a  hunter,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  is  pausing 
to  reprove  his  fellow- sportsmen  for  his  forgetful  earnestness,  so  that  the 
hartebeest  is  likely  to  profit  by  the  di.Hpute  to  escape  beyond  the  toils, 
unless  the  figure  without  the  area,  who  now  looks  uncertain  and  be* 
wildered,  intercepts  the  huge  animal  and  wounds  him  with  his  8mall> 
bat  deadly  weapons.  As  each  beast  fails,  the  hunters  will  cut  out  the 
poisoned  portion,  and  thus  preserve  the  rest  of  the  Hesh  from  corrup- 
tion. Through  the  trees  which  overhung  this  natural  facade  the  light 
streamed  down,  and  the  place  was  musical  with  birds,  which  in  Africa 
^witb  the  exception  of  the  canary)  sing  hetter  in  the  shade  than  the 
n&bine,  the  buzzing  of  the  insects  chimed  to  the  ripple  of  the  little 
,nn,  and  the  storm  having  changed  its  course  for  a  while,  the  sun 
OQ  the  brilliant  Howers  at  our  feet  and  dickered  among  the  gay 
creepers  over  head. 

How  perfect  was  the  repose  I 

I  thought,  OS  1  stood,  in  this  calm  solitude,  of  an  anecdote  which  had 
been  told  me  by  an  eye-witness  of  Bushman  ferocity. 

In  the  upper  districts  some  furmers  loc;ited  themselves  for  a  few 
daTA,  for  the  purpose  of  lion*hunting.  This  location  by  no  means 
lulled  the  wary  Bushmen,  who,  from  their  coverts,  looked  out  upon 
the  well-stored  wagons,  and  the  uitspanned  (unyoked;  oxen,  all  be- 
tokeniog  a  stay  which  would  materiitlly  interfere  with  their  search 
aher  game,  roots,  locusts,  and  wild  honey.»  While  the  rest  of  the 
fSfly  went  out  on  their  sporting  expeditions,  one  remained  to  watch 
ths  cstUe,  never  dreaming  of  neighbours  in  the  vast  solitude,  round 
wUdi  his  eye  might  wander  for  miles.  Sitting  one  day  on  the  tressel- 
WiQa  (pole)  of  his  wagon,  with  his  rifle  beside  him*  and  near  him  one 
•f  thf  oxen>  which,  perhaps,  from  a  roving  or  mischievous  disposition 
k  Wtt  necessary  to  fasten  to  the  boom,  an  arrow  whistled  past  his  ear 
toiHTUck  the  beast  beside  him.  He  fired  his  piece  immediately  to 
|fft  the  mlarai,  on  the  chance  of  his  comrades  hearing  it,  and  finding 
tl«  ax  itmggling  in  great  agony  and  likely  to  break  its  bonds,  he  cu^ 
jl*©  tounder,  for,  jndging  that  the  missile  came  from  some  Bushman's 
want,  he  anticipated  the  result.  To  use  his  own  language  in  describ- 
Ug  it  to  mcj  the  ox  rotired  with  agony,  plunged  desperately,  and  went 
ttid  throagh  the  desert. 

•  Hlth  th«  eioeptioii  of  what  they  occasionally  obtain  by  hunting,  ihe  Buali- 
an'i  food  in  genend  fi  what  Nature  offers  them  with  little  troubEe,  The  honey 
m^fmver^  by  th«  honey- bird  whidi  guides  the  bee-hunter  to  the  nest»  the  cun. 
ftlnf  httit  Ihiiig  choosing  tliAt  man  lihall  make  the  gr«t  SMault,  and  destroy  or  djs- 
JMte  tha  eotny,  bslore  he  ventnres  ou  a  feaet  hiin»elf> 
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The  arrow,  poisoned  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  insanity,  not  dea 
was  intended  for  the  solitary  sentinel  of  the  hunting  bivouac. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  the  thought  **  I  shall  see  tl 
spot  nomore,''  that  I  descended  the  natural  stepsof  turf  which  ledfh 
tne  Bushman's  haunt  to  the  cultivated  plains  below,  and  long,  long  n 
be  remembered  this  fairy  dwelling-place,  with  its  singing  waters, 
joyous  birds,  and  its  paradise  of  flowers.  One  of  our  party  hari 
rrached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  had  already  begun  a  poetical  record  of  o 
visit.  I  transcribe  such  parts  as  bear  upon  the  habits  and  occupatic 
of  the  wild  creatures  whose  painted  legend  we  had  examined  with 
much  interest.  These  descriptive  lines  are  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  BeaT< 
military  chaplain  at  Fort  Hare,  South  Africa : — 

— '<  Adom*d,  perhaps,  these  figures  odd 
Some  painted  temple  of  their  god, 
ChisellM  by  Nature's  ready  hand. 
Devices  rude  of  barbarous  land ; 
Perhaps  a  monumental  grave 
Of  some  departed  hunter  brave. 
Or  other  worthy  of  that  race 
Was  honoured  here  with  burial-place. 
•  •  •  • 

Or  was  this  cave  a  banquet-hall 

Coord  by  the  neighbouring  waterfall  ? 

Or,  shaded  by  thick  leafy  screen, 

A  coundl-haU,  from  noontide  sheen. 

Where  sitting  on  the  verdant  ground, 

Throng*d  counsellors  or  guests  arouud  ? 

Did  witches  here  at  midnight  hour 

Weave  spells,  as  in  enchanted  bow*r, 

Distil  the  lily,*  or  the  bag 

From  out  the  venom 'd  serpent  drag. 

And  deadly  influence  impart 

To  slightest  touch  of  spear  or  dart  ? 

Or  did  through  that  entangled  grove 

In  mvstic  rites  magicians  rove  ? 
Whatever  were  the  mystery, 

A  pictured  group  we  plainly  see. 

In  yellow,  red,  black,  white— while  some. 

As  from  a  distance  riding  come. 

With  quiver,  arrow,  bow,  and  blade ; 

A  hunting  scene  is  sure  portrayM — 

For  naked  hunters  seem  the  foes 

Of  antelopes  and  buffaloes. 

Advancing  some,  a  few  retreat, 

And  others  in  the  bushes  beat. 

While  many  drive  with  soaring  shout 
I  The  game  into  the  toils  about, 

And  quaggas  f  in  the  medley  swarm 
*  With  various  beasts  of  curious  form  !  " 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  tn  r^gle  if  I  had  open< 
this  chapter  with  an  introduction  to  the  happy  valley,  but  so  agreeab 
are  my  own  reminiscences  connected  with  my  visit  there,  that,  like 
child,  I  have  kept  what  to  me  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  expeditic 
to  the  last,  albeit  the  Bushman's  haunt  had  its  own  delights  also. 

The  journey  to  Glenthorn  had  often  been  talked  of  by  those  wl 

were  anxious  I  should  really  know  the  true  meaning  of  an  Englii 

I  farm  in  South  Africa.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1846  put 

j  stop  to  some  projects  we  had  formed  at  that  period,  but  fearing  tl 

opportunity  might  be  lost  altogether,  I  resolved  at  last  on  taking  at 

•  The  root  of  the  Agapanthus.  t  The  wild  an,  or  lebrm. 
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vantage  of  the  offered  protection  of  friends,  who  travelled  with  a  small 
escort  of  dragoons,  to  carry  out  my  desit^n. 

It  was  before  the  close  of  the  war  thut  we  left  Graham's  To%vn  to 
perform  this  journey  on  horseback,  a  jouroey,  including  the  return 
home,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  first  day's  ride  was  partly 
through  a  deniie  bu^b  near  the  Greiit  Fish  River.  Tfie  enemy  was 
pursuing  his  murderous  work  near  the  Kei,  some  seventy  miles  off, 
but  as  the  thieving  Kafirs  are  always  lurking  about  tbe  colony,  we 
ladies  were  not  unwilling  to  gallop  througjb  the  bush,  the  rattling  arms 
and  accoutrements  of  our  caviilry  jrumrds  scaring  the  baboons  from 
their  hiding  places,  and  frightening  the  poor  innocent  tortoises  out  of 
the  sandy  tr*ick  before  us* 

The  Koonap  river  was  impassable,  except  by  boat,  when  we 
reached  it ;  and  the  vessel  in  which  we  traversed  the  torrent  looked 
alarmingly  crazy*  The  rope  was  well  worn,  but  was  not  replaced  by 
a  new  one  till  some  months  after  our  transit:  not,  indeed,  until  the 
rope  gave  way — the  boat  was  dashed  down  the  stream,  and  its  occu- 
pants drowned  in  the  whirlinir  eddies  of  this  uncertain  river! 

But  on  our  perils  by  flood  and  field  I  must  not  dwell  in  my  journey 
to  the  happy  valley.  It  was  sufficient  that  a  ride  among  the  monn- 
tains,  through  forests  of  tall  trees,  and  across  those  spacious  plains,  fi>r 
which  my  soul  longs  in  this  our  peopled  country,  was  to  refresh  a 
spirit  worn  with  the  privations  and  confinement  attendant  on  a  time  of 
war,  and  dearth,  and  scorching  drought.  It  was  these  anticipations 
which  made  us  set  at  nought  the  dithculties,  and,  as  some  said,  the 
dangers  of  the  journey  ;  these  even  added  a  zest  to  it,  which  matter-of- 
fact  sitters  at  home  cannot  understand  :  nay,  some  of  them  clasp  their 
hands  at  my  relation,  with  a  shriek,  at  the  bare  notion  of  travelling 
with  an  escort  of  dragoons;  drop  their  crochet  or  their  car pet» work, 
and  declare  they  would  rather  sit  at  home  all  their  lives :  while  I— 
don't  believe  them ! 

For  the  first  two  days  irek,  our  road  had  lain  in  tolerably  level  path* 
ways,  but  on  the  fourth,  as  we  neared  the  Great  Winterberg  mountain,the 
ascents  became  steep,  and  ever  and  anon  we  were  compelled  to  rest  our 
panting  steeds.  The  noontide  sun  poured  his  glowing  ray^  upon  us; 
the  day  was  breathless,  and  as  our  party  was  reduced  to  live,  I  being 
now  the  only  lady,  the  prospect  certainly  looked  a  little  formidable. 
Before  us  was  a  tremendous  acclivity,  on  each  side  of  which  arose 
deose  and  silent  forests^  Beyond  and  above,  gigantic  mountains^ 
densely  wooded,  were  piled  one  above  another  in  gloomy  majesty- 

'^  Here,"  said  one,  as  we  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  "a  bridal  party 
was  startled  lately  by  shots  from  the  hi  Us  ;  and  below,  at  the  drift,  a 
wagon  was  rifled  and  its  driver  murdered." 

The  bridal  party,  however,  had  reached  its  destination  unharmed, 
and  hereafter  it  may  be  premised  that  such  adventures  will  be  rare  ;  first, 
because  the  Kafirs  will  be  less  daring;  and,  Becondly,  because  the 
vast  district  of  the  Winterberg  will  be  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
our  church  ministers,  who  can  fulfil  their  solemn  calling  in  consecrated 
fanes. 

But  the  prospect  at  the  top  of  the  ascent !  The  open  plains,  the 
fresh  breeze,  beneath  which  the  tf/fy"*  lilies,  and  the  gladiolas,  and  the 
Africandas,  and  a  host  of  other  ''mountain  bells'*  bent  their  graceful 
heads ;  the  clear  spring  was  in  view,  and  gaily  answering  the  rein,  the 
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wemnganttA  kampraMd  oawirds  towwdb  tlie  haldng-gronnd 
tbe  bmrfnii;  waier-csiMne. 

Aad  tkmM  hr  tmt  dsji  we  joumejed  till  we  reached  the  hapfif 
▼ttllef. 

llr.  Pnngle'a  mbrtilMl  lM>tniMtc«d»  Glenthom,  ctands  in  &  fert3« 
and  p&etnraiqBC  vbIc^  Ijn^  wHliia  the  range  <if  the  Winterberg ;  and 
la  tUi  Emngramt  wtmnj  httndieds  of  haman  beings,  of  rarioua  ckaai^ 
denommationat  liave  owed  the  whole  comfort  of  their  exiaU 
idy  it  aBajhe  added^  t^  aooie  extent^  their  hopes  for  the  Eternal 
After  ydirty  y^arsof  industry,  surmounting  all  di&cullies  iij 
all  d— gera  and  iricissitndea  with  cooraget  patience,  and  per- 
Is,  the  lamilr  of  the  Pringles  h&s  ohtaioed  uniTersal  r«s{ieel$ 
ttcir  flocks  feed  in  large  paatures,  their  fields  refund  with  th«  fioai 
sod  Ifwglt^^'r  of  bcOT  leapefa,  their  wardens  yield  them  deiicioua  fruity 
and,  mider  tlie  ihcfccr  of  a  wooded  slope,  the  plain  but  %irelJ*propcn> 
tlooed  chapel  crowns  a  flowerr  mound.     True,  its  poaition  of  oommiBd 
telU  a  tale  of  danger,  but  whether  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pringlt'i 
^laiacter  for  cool  eoorage  daunted  the  Kafirs,  or  whether  reapeet  fir 
the  fiMoilj  who  sheltoed  the  wiv^s  and  children  of  the  y&j  aavagn 
who  were   fighting  against   ns,   certain    it    is   Glt^nthorn   remaiiicj 
untouched  during  the  Kafir  war  of  1846-7*  it£  fiocks  and  herds  oa* 
jDolfited ;  there  waa  soD&ething  peculiarly  calm  and  yet  joyful  in  |J» 
smnd  ef  the  diaael  bell,  aa,  at  this  particular  period /siwingi tig  tn  tk 
sof^  air,  it  echoeo  through  the  Talley-     It  was  aa  '^  The  Voice  of  < 
crying  in  the  Wilderness," 

It  wia  indeed  singular  diat,  in  this  retired  spot^  far  removed 
§KmoD-proteetioo,  the  war^  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  family, 
tmagfat  them  the  gospel ;  for  Glenthorn  was  the  house  of  refuge  Sir 
many  aaissienaries,  whose  homes  had  been  laid  waate  by  the  brand  of 
the  savage* 

Here  was  the  spot  on  which  the  Pringles  had  first  built  their  fiivt 
iliad^  n  Kafir  hut :  here  the  drift,  across  which  their  first  little  flodt 
had  been  driven  by  its  Hottentot  herd- boy >  whose  mother's  foiebodiafi 
of  evil  were  sadly  fulfilled,  when,  at  night-fall  be  was  mining,  m 
after  weary  seeking  and  suspense,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  tfae 
sorrowful  certainty  that  the  Bushmen  had  come  down  from  their  haaot 
and  carried  him  away. 

A  low  thatched  wall,  pierced  with  small  windotvs  in  fragile  Oamni 
betokened  the  original  dwelling;  its  solid  front  of  red  brick  ww 
looked  boldly  into  the  valley ;  the  farm-yard,  with  its  outbuiidjfl£i» 
was  almost  a  bsrrack  in  appearance,  for  the  reapers  and  the  berd^n 
were  waiting  for  their  plentiful  rations  of  beef  snd  mutton,  while  Kal 
children  played  at  the  door  steps,  in  happy  ignorance  of  their  i 
occupations;  here  especially  was  felt  the  want  of  trusty 
servants.  The  barn,  the  dairy,  the  pleasant  odour  of  fresli 
bread,  the  piles  of  vegetables,  green  peas  preponderating,  the  floviif  ] 
milk^pails^  and  the  ground  strewn  with  a  repast  for  the  {»ouItry«  vtf* 
all  wondrous  to  me«  who  could  ill-reconcile  the  scarcity  and  expend  ^ 
the  part  of  the  colony  in  which  we  had  so  long  suffered  from  the  cbai^ 
of  climate  and  hunger,  with  this  abode  of  industry,  plenty,  and 
fort.  It  was  quite  an  expedition  to  visit  the  outhousesi  and  ' 
totally  unprepared  for  the  most  gratifying  sight  of  all 

A  door,  apparently  in  a  wall,  opened.     No  sound  of  apr«u 
«iirth^  angry  remonstrance,  or  ill-humoured  complaining  prodaiD»<«J 
m  character  of  its  inmates,  or,  indeedi  gave  one  the  idea  thai  it  ^( 
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oG0apiecI  at  aU,  We  entered,  and  some  twenty  Kafir  iKjya  and  gjrii 
of  Tariotis  agesj  almost  all  tolerably  clothed^  presented  themselves  to 
our  Tiew,  some  reading,  some  studying  their  lessoas,  and  others 
writing. 

The  centre  of  the  group  wua  Letitia — a  Christian  Ka6r  girl.  Now 
Letitia  bad  been  brought  to  JSnglaiid,  and  a  certain  clique  of  people  at 
home  chose  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  many  hundredj»,«^nay,  some 
Ibouaaad  Christian  Kalirs. 

The  fact  is  that  Letitia,  instead  of  being  the  rule,  is  the  exception, 
She  is  one  Christian  girl  among  many  thou$and  heathens  \  It  is  sur* 
prising  to  think  how  readily  people  in  England  believe  the  wrong  side 
€£m  itory.  To  dwell  on  the  faJiacies  respecting  Christianity  in  Kafir- 
land — f^lacies  now  so  fully  exposed — would  be  irrelevant  to  our 
purpoae;  but  a  tew  words  may  be  said  about  the  Bushmen  who  were 
exiiibited  in  London  the  year  before  last< 

A  late  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  these  poor  Bushmen^  gravely 
SMerted  that  they  were  ''  of  a  race  existing  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fidi  Aiver,  in  Africa/*  or  words  to  that  effect*  As  this  river,  till  the 
AmmlUng  of  the  late  treaties  in  lB47>only  divided  the  colony  from  the 
lieatnd  or  ceded  territory,  the  latter  occupied  by  colonists,  savages,  and 
her  Majesty's  troops,  such  an  assertion  was  laughed  at  by  those  who 
knew  anything  of  Colonial  Geography,  and  was  of  little  importaaecb 
except  to  those  who  paid  for  correct  information.  To  them  a  part- 
grsiji  from  a  letter  to  me,  dated  from  the  Buffalo  river,  February  4th 
18w,  may  be  interesting ;  and  as  the  writer  had  no  motive  for  assert- 
ing t^  contrary,  its  truth  may  be  relied  on  :^*'  AH  I  can  hear  of  the 
Moakmea  now  in  England  is,  that  they  are  from  Shiloh  (in  the  colony), 
«iiiie  of  Ma  door's  people/' 

What  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  Letitia's  school  was  the  repose  of 
the  scene.  The  Kafir  children  are  as  calm  in  their  manner  as  their 
warrior  fathers;  and  I  was  singularly  impressed  with  the  musical  toneii 
of  both  teacher  and  pupilsi  as  they  read  their  Bible  in  English,  and  in 
their  own  soft  language. 

Strangely  sounded  among  those  heathen  children  Letitia's  question : 
"  Who  was  Jesus  Cbriat  ?  " 

And  a  little  Kafir  boy  lifted  up  his  dark  eyes,  and  answered  rever- 
entially— **  He  was  the  son  of  God/' 

Ana  then  they  sang,  or  rather  breathed  a  hymn ;  and  I  went  out 
ham  that  little  place  of  refuge,  very  hopeful  for  the  Kafir  children 
Vlicr  the  care  of  the  good  Emigrants^  but  unaltered  in  my  notion  of 
the  irreclaimability  of  the  older  generations. 

Our  time  was  too  limited  to  see  all  that  was  interesting  in  this 
dbarming  location.  Pleasant  was  the  walk  beneath  the  quince  hedge- 
9W^  the  pathway  sparkling  with  iron-ore;  pleasant  the  rest  under 
the  orange  boughs,  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  huck-nii/'kterie ;  *  pleasant 
the  breeae  that  fanned  us  in  crossing  the  shaded  stream  which  divided 
i  mailer  domain  from  the  i^lanor  House  of  the  happy  valley ;  and 
I  Hry  pleasant  was  the  talk,  in  the  cool  parlour,  of  Scotland  and  mutual 
^Bifriends.  Here  was  the  established  lending  library  of  eleven  hundred 
^V^lamea.  Much  was  said  about  the  war;  but,  surrounded  with 
f  domestic  avocations,  busy  with  books  and  work,  fiowers  and  pensioners, 
I  ike  gentle  occnpant  of  the  cottage  had  little  to  do  with  the  din  ami 
1       temoil  which  uJBturbed  the  land^  save  in  sheltering  the  houseless  and 
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instructing  tbe  ignorant.  The  furniture  of  the  Blanor  House  man 
felted  alike  good  taste,  industry  and  ability.  A  comfortable  sol 
which  I  imagined  to  be  of  the  6ne^t  cane  workmanship^  proved,  4 
chiser  inspection,  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  host's  ingeniot 
bands  from  reims  (thongs  of  bullock -hide)  ;  the  niceW-turned  tabl 
the  book-cases,  and  other  substantial  articles,  were  all  made  at  hog 
with  the  wood  of  the  country ;  and  the  dainty  mats,  of  marrellcN 
whiteness,  were  the  produce  of  the  Glenthorn  flocks,  More,  mm 
more,  might  be  said  of  the  Emigrant's  home  in  the  South  Africt 
valley,  but  that  those  who  dwell  there  do  not  wish  their  left  hand  1 
know  what  their  right  hand  doeth. 

The  hour  of  departure  came.  I  heard  those  gentle  voices  utter  tl 
word  '*  farewell,"  without  a  suitable  reply  on  my  part ;  to  speak  tl 
"  thank  you  "  my  heart  felt  for  all  the  goodwill  and  hospitality  1  hi 
experienced  during  my  two  davs'  sijour^  was  impossible. 

The  Genius  of  the  Storm,  who  had  turned  aside  from  tbe  valley  fi 
an  hour  or  two,  shook  ht&  dark  wings  over  us  again  as  we  gave  our  horsi 
their  heads,  and  galloped  along  the  edge  of  the  valley.  But  tl 
heavens  only  frowned,  the  thunder  merely  muttered  among  the  hill 
and  when  ihe  bush  a^^ain  closed  round  us,  we  were  compelled  I 
slacken  our  pace.  At  one  time,  for  a  minute's  space,  we  anticipate 
an  adventure^  and  now  were  only  three  in  party.  As  we  neared 
drift,  a  shadow  darkened  the  opposite  path,  and  some  living  creatuf 
stirred  the  bush :  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
Kafir  on  horseback,  in  his  war  attire,  beads,  kaross,  and  armed  with 
good  English  musket.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  look  hetfond  him,  1 
see  if  he  had  any  followers ;  but  the  hill  down  which  he  had  wound  fl 
stealthily  as  a  panther,  under  cover  of  the  shrubs,  was  solitary  ;  there 
upon  I  felt  brave,  and  gave  him  the  usual  *'  Good  morrow  !"  Doubl 
less  the  apparition  of  a  lady  on  horseback,  in  a  habit  and  hat,  startlei 
the  savage  as  much  as  his  appearance  had  surprised  ua.  To  th 
question  where  was  he  from,  and  whither  was  he  bound,  he  replied  b 
was  a  messenger;  but,  as  we  could  learn  nothing  of  him  at  the  Man 
casana  Fort,  it  was  probable  he  was  a  thief,  and  fortunate  for  ua  thi 
he  was  alone. 

At  the  Fort  we  learned  the  wretched  tidings  of  the  death  of  lif< 
officers,  at  the  hands  of  Kaiirs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kei ;  but  tb 
names  of  the  sufferers  were  unknown,  and  with  hearts  anxious  fa 
many  friends,  we  hurried  on  our  way  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  BeaufbrI 
where  the  sad  intelligence  was  confirmed.  By  a  strange  oversight  U 
mv  former  narrative  of  the  war,  I  omitted  the  names  of  the  sutferen 
which  were  as  folUnvs : — ^^Captain  Baker,  Lieutenant  Faunt,  Ensigi 
Burnop,  and  Doctor  Campbell,  seventy-third  regiment,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  Loch,  of  the  seventh  Dragoon  Guards.  The  head  of  tin 
latter  was  never  found. 

It  is  not  in  a  page  like  this  that  the  question  of  Emigration  ahooll 
be  canvassed*  At  present  the  general  opinion  is  greatly  in  favour  o 
it,  but  the  numbers  who  have  left  our  shores  for  America  and  Aus 
tralia  within  the  last  year,  have  so  far  exceeded  all  anticipations,  as  U 
call  forth  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  journals,  hitherto  fai^H 
able  to  the  undertaking.  ^H 

Meanwhile,  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from  experience*  Landing 
in  June  last,  from  South  Africa,  after  a  residence  there  of  nearly  ai] 
years,  I  saw  around  me  in  England,  pauperism,  disease,  and  discontent 
nay,  even  rebellion  was  talked  of!  and  lol  mj  thoughts  went 
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Bot  mmij  to  wealthy  tradesmen  who  had  made  rapid  fortunes^  not  to 
thrinng  farms*  rising  from  the  ashes  of  homesteads,  but  back  to  that 
happy  valley^  where,  in  the  year  1830,  a  party  of  Scottish  emigrants 
--pirt  of  a  body  of  enterprising  British  settlers— -first  outspanned 
their  wagons,  pitched  their  tents,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  location 
which  now  offers  not  merely  a  temporary  refhge  for  the  destitute,  but 
a  home  to  the  industrious;  while  its  present  inhabitants  reap  the 
heoefit  of  the  patience,  perseverance,  ana  integrity  of  the  first  adven- 
tonu  tillers  of  the  soil. 

^  Oh,  when  oonld  prophecv  foretell 

The  oomfieldB  in  that  fertile  deU, 

How  Glenthom  House  and  Pringle*i  name, 

Would  the  rough  wildemeii  recUim  ; 

The  flockf  and  herdi  that  bleat  and  low, 

The  golden  oranges  that  grow, 

The  Tines,  and  figs,  and  luscious  fruits. 

Along  the  Mancazana  tpruits. 

While  school,  and  chapel,  and  the  manse,* 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  enhance.*' 

With  this  description,  Mr.  Beaver  closed  his  lines,  begun  at  the 
Bndimaii's  haunt,  and  never  shall  I  fedl  to  remember  the  Emigrants 
^  Glenthom,    their  home,  their  loving-kindness,  and  —  their  good 
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Wbt  dost  thou  raise  thy  poison*d  Unce,  O  Death, 

Against  the  breast  of  youth  ?     Why  pour  thy  breath, 

With  all  its  blighting  power,  upon  the  hope 

Of  our  humanity  ?     Find  other  scope 

For  desolation :  not  the  joyous  heart 

That  bids  dull  sorrow  from  its  throne  depart ; 

In  combat  cope  not  with  the  gentle  maid. 

Whose  mind  with  jewell'd  thoughts  is  thickly  laid  ; 

Whose  crimson  founts  in  gushing  gladness  play ; 

Whose  dreams  in  brightly  fashion'd  visions  stray. 

Take  not  the  stripling,  who  deUghts  to  hear 

Sweet  words  of  music  mingle  with  the  air  ; 

Whose  eyes  of  laughing  blue  rejoice  to  look 

Into  a  dear  one's  face,  that,  like  a  book. 

Reveals  its  beauties  to  the  searching  gaze 

Of  him  who  loves  to  see  the  pleasant  maze 

Of  goodly  feature,  and  delights  to  find 

The  Ood-wrought  traces  of  a  gentle  mind. 

Go,  rather  seek  among  the  aged  food  ; 
Take  those  whose  paths  with  bitterness  are  strewed  ; 
Take  those  who  care  not  for  the  joys  of  life ; 
Take  those  who  fear  to  battle  with  its  strife  ; 
Take  those  who  see  nought  in  this  world  to  trust : 
These,  only  these,  should  mingle  with  the  dust. 

Is  this  impiety  ?    If  so,  O  God, 
Teach  me  to  stop  and  kiss  thy  righteous  rod : 
If  I  have  err'd,  do  Thou  direct  my  way ; 
If  thoQ  wilt  lead  me,  then  I  shall  not  stray. 
^iUk^kmm,  Thomas  Whitehead. 


*  Vmlim  thfl  chapd  a  manse  adorns  the  valley.    Both  have  been  built  from 
nU,  bat  pffvale  foods. 


VQUZZT. 


MmOU^  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


-WmiTTKS   BT   BSMSJtLF. 


'  Mr  ppvoi  wi  ■iwirj  will  fa  ahrva  in  tbe  tiro  ibllomjig  it- ' 

bf  Imrt ;  tlint  i&  u>  uj» 
I  cmi\d  tell  at  oooe  , 
proportion,  !md  ti0m 
_  ,     ^  were  gocrallj  remd  in  Xht  dwpi' 

_  _  t»  Ifa  cilkgc,  the  pradpsl  ddtmed  a  leetare,  and  ooe« 
tk  Wfm  itfirrtftj  aft  ma^m  ns  aUiged  to  gire  the  subsUnce  of  itil 
Wc  alwifv  vcBt  Into  ptajcia  tmd  liroai  pkj  and  readf  to  dnf  J 
adecy^  Mil  rtrfT  jminJiu  mp$m  tfa  beachctj  eiiaeariitiriag  to  g«^t  into 
we  cettld  eot  be  percenred,  aod  ooiufcquentlr 
There  wai  a  ceatpMi<wiel  especial  If ,  wbidi 
■ooMutt  ef  ita  hmof^  m  ale  retxeai ;  m 
Mgfi  te  aecefe  Una  aea^  and  I  ioBagtnfi 
the  praeipal;  hi^  Iweeret,  perceived  mj  tnancravni 
Bake  aa  esaBole  ef  hm^  He  feed  tlie  second  dtrtiioa 
•f  Ua  aoBae  verr  *i«*^^>  sm  etetybady  fiell  aileep.  I  do  not  kaow 
Ww  ll  wwi  that  I  caelMted  to  keep  ewake  in  m?  ooDfemmal:  tk 
wb  e^  aaw  tbe  painto  of  sj  feel,  tlioiight  that  I  waa  ood- 
tke  leeu  end  ieifcalj  adJrtaiiiHS  me*  aaked  oie  what  he  bd 
Sn^  Tie  wafted  iMed  af  tk  acnnon  oonuined  an  enammt 
tian  ef  tke  Sjititnl  weja  In  wkiek  Ged  BMif  be  efcnded :  I  saTe  m 
enly  tka  wbilance  af  tfe  diacenne^  bet  I  toMC  op  tbe  aeveral  diruioQi 
~er»  end  leneetcd  ahnoal  word  fi>r  word  M^rrril 
Be  acaieely  intft%ihie  to  a  chUd.     A  murmur  uf 

,^ _  ^     tbe  dbanel;  tbe  pcindpal  callifd  me  to  Urn, 

pailtd  Be  en  tbe  cfack,  end  aUowed  m^  hj  waj  of  reward,  not  to  grt 
ep  tbe  failewing  nientieg  till  faieekfiKl^tiaie.  I  stole  modeitl j  teif 
fieni  Ibe  nfcnnatian  of  nrr  reeipniani,  but  I  remember  talcing  i^ 
▼aatoge  af  tbe  Jaienr  wbi^  bad  been  granted  me. 

**  I  na  loBM-  paaMea  in  tbe  aanie  d^ree  ibia  accttrale  leooIlectioB  «f 
werdi^  bnl  &m  ^leciea  tf  mcmei|  baa  given  plaee  to  one  stiU  man 
extmwdinarf  t  aboet  whkk  I  mmj  afterwarda  have  occaaioa  W  ipedc* 
One  tbing  lumbfea  aae^  MenMry  u  freqaenily  a  fkcultr  with  wkidi 
laab  eie  endowed,  and  bekn^gi  generally  to  thoee  dull  mtods  < 
lendeia  eel j  addidaoaUj  beavy,  ia  oooaeqnence  of  tbe  luml 
wbkb  iteterlandi  tben  ;  and  jet  without  memory  wbat  sbocild^ 
We  abonbl  foiget  ear  frieni^tpa»  our  affectionst  our  pleaanro^  i 
eeacHtions  ;  geniiia  weekl  be  unable  to  collect  h«r  ideas  ;  tbe  moit  1 
in^  beert  winld  loee  ka  tondeneaa  if  it  uo  longer  remembered* 
enafcpfice  would  consist  in  the  enjojment  of  tbe  present :  there  eoi 
be  ne  past.  Ob^  miserable  part  of  us,  our  life  is  so  rain,  that  it  if ! 
n  leiex  of  our  memory  I 

**  I  spent  mj  holidajs  at  Combourg.     Life  in  a  ckdUam  in 
anbnrba  of  Pans  can  gire  no  idea  of  country  life  in  a  remote  i 
Tbe  visitors  who  were  received  at  tbe  chateau  (»»nsisted  of 
bitanta  of  tbe  town  and  of  tbe  nobility  in  the  neigbbourhood, 
good  people  were  my  first  friends.    Our  viinity  makes  tbe  part  wl 
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we  perform  in  tlie  worM  of  too  much  iniportimce :  t!ie  citizen  of  Furls 
Itiugh^i  at  the  citizen  of  a  smjill  town  ;  tbe  nobleiiiiin  nt  Court  sneers  at 
the  provincial  nublfman  ;  the  m;iri  courted  in  s<*ciety  disduins  liim  wdo 
lives  ill  obscurity ;  forgetting  thiit  time  will  do  eqtial  justice  to  tlu'ir 
various  prctension«j  and  that  tliey  are  equally  ridiculous  or  inditfer*fnt 
in  the  vyesi  of  the  generations  who  succeed  them. 

"  The  principal  i  nimbi  taut  of  the  place  was  a  M.  Potelet,  formerly 
captain  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Cumpanv>  who  narrated 
wonderful  stories  of  Pondicherry.  Ashe  usually  relateJ  tJiem  with  hia 
elbows  upon  the  table,  my  father  felt  always  inclined  to  throw  his  plate 
into  Uh  face.  Then  there  was  l\I.  Luunay  de  la  Billardiere,  eutreposi' 
laire  des  tahucs.  He  was  the  father  of  twelve  children:  like  Jact>h,  he 
had  nine  girls  and  three  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  my  playfellow, 
Tlie  seneschal  Gebert,  the  solicitor-general,  Petit,  the  chaplain,  the 
Abbe  Charmel,  formed  the  principal  society  of  Combourg.  MM,  du 
Petit- Bois,  de  Chateau-d'Assie,  de  Tintemac,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  came  to  hear  mass  in  the  parish  church  and  afterwards  dined 
w^ith  the  lord  of  the  mant^r.  We  were  more  particularly  intimate  with 
the  family  of  Tremaudan:  its  memhera  were  the  husband  and  his 
wife,  who  was  extremely  beautiful,  a  sister,  and  several  children. 
This  family  lived  in  a  fjirm-house  which  could  only  boast  of  a  dovecote 
as  a  proof  of  its  nubility.  The  Tre  man  dans  are  still  alive,  wiser  and 
happier  than  myself;  they  have  still  the  towers  of  the  chaleau  m  view 
which  I  qnittecl  thirty  years  ago  ;  they  still  do  the  same  things  which 
they  did  ivhen  I  was  m  the  habit  of  eating  brown  bread  at  their  tabic : 
they  have  not  yet  left  the  place  to  which  I  shall  never  return.  Per- 
haps they  are  even  speaking  of  me  while  I  am  writing  this  page.  I 
almost  reproach  myself  for  dragging  their  name  from  its  peaceful  oh« 
ucurity.  For  a  long  time  they  were  in  doubt  whether  the  man  whom 
they  heard  mentioned  was  the  peiit  chevalier  or  not.  The  rector  or 
curate  of  Combourg,  the  Abbe  Sevin,  to  whose  dull  discourses  I  for- 
merly listener),  evinced  the  same  incredulity :  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  young  roaue,  the  companion  of  peasant  boys,  had 
become  the  defender  of  religion  ;  but  at  length  he  believed  it,  and 
in  his  sermons  quoted  me,  whom  he  once  used  to  nurse  on  hh  knee. 
Would  these  worthy  people*  who  picture  me  to  themselves  as  I  was  in 
childhood  and  youth,  recognise  me  now  after  the  various  cliange^i  which 
time  has  created  ?  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  them  my  name  before 
they  would  press  me  to  their  arms. 

*'  I  went  back  to  I>ol  with  considerable  regret.  The  following  year 
u  descent  upon  Jersey  was  contemplated,  and  in  consequence  a  camp 
was  pitched  at  Saint  Malo,  Troops  were  quartered  at  Combourg. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  from  courtesy  successively  invited  the  colonels  of 
the  Touraine  and  Conti  regiments  to  ttike  up  their  abode  with  him  : 
one  was  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  and  the  other  the  Marquis  de 
Causans,* 

"  Twenty  officers  dined  every  day  at  my  father's  table;  their  jokes 
displeased  me»  their  walks  broke  the  stillness  of  the  woods.  It  wan 
from  seeing  the  lieu  tenant- colonel  of  the  Conli  regiment,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Wigoacourt,  gallop  under  the  trees  that  the  first  desire  of 
travelling  passed  through  my  brain.  When  I  heard  our  guesta 
speak  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Court,  I  became  sad,  and  tried  to  imagine 

I  felt  great  pTimture  in  meethig  with  this  hrave  man  after  the  RpBtoraiton, 
ho  woa  dike  dbtingtiiihed  by  hia  tidelity  and  his  Christian  virtue** 


Hi 
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vitti  m  mtmtt  ^  Mdbty.    I  faid  certain   eonfxised  notions  of  tt, 
iat  I  1MB  Mt  ■!«£  Mite  perplexed:  in  endeavouriDg  to  guxe  be- 
rmd  ^tm  iuneeeat  mmqoA  tktdim  itpoa  ihc  world>  I  experienced 
•f  m  perwB  vW  looks  down  upon  the  earth  from  one  of 
h  firm  ivlftic^  lintdi  &r  tnttt  tlie  oldea^ 
tfcinfc  iipniollj  del^Med  me^  and  that  was  the  parade  each 
■MMied  gBora  filed^etf  to  the  sound  of  the  dnim  and  fife 
t  of  the  ileBB  in  ^e  Conr  Verte.     M.  de  Causans  offered  to 
the  emp  wbeh  was  npoa  the  const,  and  my  father  gare  his 
I  ««  taken  to  SniiDt  Male  hj  M.  de  la  Morandaii,  in 
powH.  wheal  piifmt|  hid  compelled  to  become  ^tewaid 
Keiof  OMbong.    He  wore  m  mrtj  camlet  ooatj  with  a  little 
mm  the  caUsTs  tad  a  head^atalT  or  hehnet  of  grey  felt.     He 
ae  a  itinddlu  hthhid  hhn  on  hk  mare  I^belle^     I  clung  to  hii 
hch  wUch  bochled  Ina  hnoting-knife  to  his  dde^  and  I  felt 
happy.    M.  de  la  Monadaia  took  the  croas-iead^ 
te  dne  at  an  ahbey  of  BenedictineB  which  Ittd  joit 
with  the  chief  town  of  the  order. 
**  We  eniT  anw  the  depiitf-&lfacr  to  whom  the  diapoaition  of  the 
■Wfihle  0oooa  was  aitr«aited»  and  who  was  to  superintend  the  felliag 
ef  the  tmher.     He  had  an  excellent  sia^c  dinner,  prepared  for  us  ui 
the  tncignt  Ubraij  of  the  prior  ;  we  detoored  a  qaantity  of  fresh  c^ggi 
with  ***'**-rt  carpa  and  pikea.    Through  the  arch  of  a  cloister  I  pe> 
eemd  aome  large  ifCiUMirea  which  bordered  a  pond.     The  hatdieC 
itnick  at  their  roots,  their  top  hfaaches  trembled  in  the  air»  and  thef 
ftU  to  the  enfth»  funning  a  spectacle  for  as.      Some  carpeoten 
fimn  Saint  Male  were  loppii^  on  th^r  green  boiigbs,  like  ricn  Ii 
finom  a  yonthfitl  heed;  my  heart  hied  at  the  sight  of  these  broki 
down  finresta  and  this  forsaken  mooastery.    The  general  sack  of 
pons  houses  has  since  brought  to  my  recollection  the  stripping  of 
ahhey  which  In  my  tnind  was  a  prognostic  of  the  future. 

*'  On  reaching  Saint  Malo  I  met  the  Marquis  de  Caonns ;  ondrr 
his  care  I  visited  the  streets  of  the  camp.  The  tents^  the  pile*  of 
arms,  the  horses,  formed  a  beautilnl  scene,  ndth  the  sea,  the  vetteb, 
the  walls  of  the  town»  and  its  spires  in  the  distance.  I  saw  the  D^c 
de  Saxgnm  (one  of  those  men  with  whom  a  generation  ends)  psii  h] 
in  the  dress  of  a  hussar  at  full  gallop..  The  Prince  de  Carignan,  witf 
joined  the  camp,  married  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Boisgarin ;  she  ww 
a  little  lame  but  very  charming :  this  match  caused  considerable  ei' 
citemeat,  and  funushed  matter  for  a  law-suit,  in  which  the  eldest  M« 
LacreteUe  is  still  counsel. 

'*  My  brother  iras  at  Saint  i^Ialo  when  M.  de  Is  Morandais  aceoml 
nied  me  thither.  One  evening  he  said  to  me  "*  Get  your  hat«  I  am  pMl 
to  take  you  to  the  theatre,"     I  could  scarcely  believe  my  sensety  isd  • 
went  to  look  for  my  hat  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to  the  pitw  i» 
which  I  had  lef^  it.     I  had  often  seen  puppet-shows,  so  I  Imagtiwi 
only  that   there  would   be  still  more  beautiful  polichinellas  oft  tbc 
stage  than  in  the  street.     When  we  reached  the  theatre  my  heaij^ij 
beating  with  expectation.   This  building  was  constructed  at  wi 
was  situated  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  town.     It  was  not  wil 
alight  feeling  of  fear  that  I  passed  through  a  succession  of  dark 
do^:  at  lengthy  however^  we  came  to  a  aoor  which  was  opened 
and  1  found  myself  with  my  brother  in  a  box  which  was  only  kg 
,  cupied.     The  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  piece  commenced  :  the 
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le  Famille  "  was  to  be  performed  presently.  I  saw  two  men  adirance 
upoD  the  stage,  who  paced  up  and  down,  and  I  observed  that  every- 
body looked  at  them.  I  thought  they  were  the  taanagers  of  the  pup- 
pet-show, and  that  they  were  chattering  together  before  the  arrival 
of  the  public,  I  was  only  surprised  that  they  talked  so  loudlv  about 
their  private  affairs,  and  that  people  listened  tu  them  so  silently ;  but 
my  astonishnnent  increased  when  I  saw  that  other  persons  came  upon 
the  scene,  and  began  to  geiiticulate»  and  to  shed  tears,  and  wbea^  at 
length,  I  perceived  that  they  all  wept  as  if  by  contagion.  The  curtain 
fell  without  my  having  understood  anything  that  I  had  seen.  My 
brother  left  me  to  go  to  the  green-room,  between  the  two  piecea,  so 
that  I  found  myself  amidst  strangers,  and  my  timidity  rendered  this 
position  exceedingly  painful  to  me,  and  I  wished  my»elf  at  college. 

*'  The  third  year  of  my  stay  at  Dol  was  marked  by  the  marriage  of 
my  two  listers.  Marianne  married  the  Conte  de  Marigny,  and  Benigne 
the  Conte  de  Quebriac.  They  fcUowed  their  husbands  to  Fougeres. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  a  family  which  was  very  soon  to 
be  separated.  Both  my  sifters  received  the  nuptial  benediction  at 
Combourg  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  and  at  the  same  attar, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  They  wept,  and  my  mother  wept,  their 
sorrow  very  much  astonished  me  at  that  time,  but  now  I  can  perfectly 
understand  ]t>  and  I  am  never  present  at  a  baptism  or  marriage  with- 
out experiencing  a  certain  bitter  feeling  of  emotion.  Next  to  the  mis- 
fortune  of  being  bom  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  one  than  bringing  a 
maui  into  the  world. 

"  This  year  worked  a  revolution  in  my  mind  as  well  as  in  my  family. 
Chance  threw  in  my  way  two  books  of  a  very  different  kind,  the  com- 
plete works  of  Horace,  and  a  "  History  of  CmifeMsions  Mal-faiUs" 
The  confusion  of  ideas  which  these  two  books  produced  in  my  brain 
is  inconceivable.  A  new  world  seemed  to  open  upon  me.  On  one 
side  I  began  to  have  a  suspicion  of  things  incomprehensible  at  my 
age ;  of  a  different  sort  of  existence  to  mine,  of  pleasures  beyond  my 
amusements,  and  of  charms  of  the  nature  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 
On  the  other  side  I  beheld  spectres  dragging  chains  and  vomiting 
'smes,  who  disclosed  to  me  the  eternal  torments  with  which  one 
iden  sin  would  be  jiunished*  Sleep  fled  from  my  eyes-  At  night 
[fancied  that  I  could  see  alternately  black  and  white  hands  pass  be* 
reen  my  curtains:  at  length  1  pictured  to  myself  that  these  last  were 
irs€d  by  religion,  and  this  notion  increased  my  terror  of  the  infernal 
^wers.  In  vain  1  looked  to  heaven  and  hell  for  an  explanation  of  this 
able  mystery. 

"1  was  shaken  at  once  morally  and  physically,  and  I  still  struggled  in 
by  innocence  against  the  stormti  of  passion,  and  the  terrors  of  super- 
VtJon.     I  construed  the  fourth  book  of  the  Eneid  ;  and  read,  '^Tele- 
suddenly  I  discovered  beauties  in  Dido  and  Eucharis  which 
Btely  captivated  nie :  I  became  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  these 
as  verses  and  this  antique  prose.     I  translated  al  sight  Lucretius 
much  spirit  that  ^I.  Kgaull  snatched  tlie  loiik  away  from  me, 
H  me  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Greek.      1  managed  to  conceal 
Jlus;  when  I  came  to  the  *'  Quam  juvat  immitcs  ventos  uudire 
stem,"   the   tender  melancholy   which   those   sentiments  convey 
ued  new  to  me.     The  volumes  of  Massillon  which  contained  the 
nons  of  the  Pechercsse,"  and  of  the  '*  Enfant  prodigut*,'*  were 
^  nbaent  from  my  side.     They  allowed  me  to  peru^te  iheui,  little 
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_  die  wUbntHim  I  ip— d  in  tbem.  I  stole  sTUftll  ends 
mmAm^hmm  the  dwpel  in  «id«r  that  I  might  read  at  night  the  aeda  _ 
ttve  dniiiillliiiei  ef  tbe  diiordefs  of  tbe  tnttid»  and  I  fell  asleep*  mut- 
eiiteiieei*  into  which  I  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
,  tibe  hermaiiyt  end  ibe  grace,  of  the  ivriter  who  has  heea 
\  in  tnmdifrtmg  the  KadDienne  eupbeny  into  proae. 
"If  I  hmwe  Bseeeeded  in  tbe  end  in  painting,  wttli  some  accuracy,  tbe 
ispetiMNU  fieeltiiet  of  tbe  heart,  mixed  with  Chnsiian  remorse,  I  am 
penoaded  thst  1  owe  thb  aooceaa  entirely  to  the  accident  which 
Bwde  me  acquainted  at  tbe  same  time  with  two  entirely  opposite  in- 
ioeacJCfc  The  mischief  which  an  improper  book  produced  upon  mj 
iotfigiimtkM]^  was  corrected  by  the  fears  mih  which  another  descripiioo 
of  book  inspired  me,  and  these  were  again  softened  by  gentler  r«^ol« 
lactaoa  of  moire  pleasing  images.  The  tame  obsenration  which  ij 
^■oenllf  made  amit  a  miafbitiine  never  coming  alone,  may  be  equalljr 
applied  to  the  passxona;  but  with  the  propen-^ity  which  now  begaju  lo 
ionnent  me,  a  feeling  of  horror  sprang  up  within  me,  an  elevation  of 
mind  which  prevents  the  heart  being  corrupted  amidst  corruption* 

**  When  the  weather  was  line,  the  boys  walked  out  every  Thursdtf 
and  Friday ;  we  were  very  frequently  taken  to  the  Mont  Dol,  npoo 
the  aitiiimit  of  which  were  some  Gallo-Romanic  ruins.  Another  of  oor 
rambles  waa  to  the  meadows  which  surrounded  the  seminary  of 
Edistes,  of  Eudes,  brother  of  tbe  historian  Mezerai,  the  fottader  of 
their  society.  One  May  day,  the  Abbe  Egault,  who  was  prelS 
the  week,  took  us  to  this  seminary ;  we  were  allowed  complete  I 
in  oitr  gamesj  being  only  expressly  forbidden  to  climb  tbe 
The  professor,  after  having  fixed  us  in  a  grassy  spot,  moved  away  to 
little  distance  that  he  might  consult  his  breviary*  Some  elms  grew  1 
the  wayside,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  lufVieM,  to  our  immeoie 
delight,  we  discovered  a  magpie's  nest;  as  we  pointed  out  the  eggatt 
each  other,  we  each  began  to  thitik  how  we  might  secure  thia  magniii^ 
cent  prey.  But  who  would  hazard  an  attempt  ?  The  order  was  aa 
strict,  the  abbi-  so  near,  and  the  tree  so  high  I  All  hope  rested  with 
me.  I  could  climb  like  a  cat.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated  ;  but  tlie 
glory  with  which  I  should  be  crowned  decided  me,  I  tore  off  mj  4 
clung  round  the  elm-tree,  and  began  to  mount;  the  trunk  waai  ^ 
branches  till  about  two-thirds  of  its  growth,  where  they  sp 
into  a  kind  of  fork,  upon  one  of  the  points  of  which  the  nest 
situated.  My  companions,  who  were  gathered  round  the  tree  and  wtie^ 
applauding  my  exertions,  first  eagerly  watched  me,  and  then  looked 
anxiouiily  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  abb^  might  come,  treai^ 
bling  with  exultation  at  the  thought  of  possessing  the  eggs,  and  almott 
dying  with  fear  in  the  expectation  of  punishment.  I  reached  tbe  iiffl, 
the  magpie  fiew  away,  and  I  seized  the  eggs,  placed  them  inside  mf 

jihirt,  and  began  to  descend.     Unfortunately,  I  slid  between  two  >tefl 
nd  found  mysielf  seated  astraddle.     As  the  tree  spread  more  at  tltil 

"part,  I  could  not  rest  my  feet  either  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  li'fl 
either  to  raise  myst-lf  or  to  catch  the  outer  branch,  so  that  I  remarue 
suspended  in  the  air  fifty  feet  high.  Suddenly  the  cry  arose  of  '  H«f< 
comes  the  prefect !'  and  in  a  moment  I  saw  my  frien as  abandon  me^ 
unfortunately   too   commonly   the  case.     One    only,   called    Crobll' 

endeavoured  to  tissist  me,  but  was  defeated  in  his  geneioua  purp 
The  only  method  by  which  I  could  extricate  myself  from  my  dilfiniU 
Hjsition  was  by  suspending  myself  by  my  hands  to  one  of  the  ta 
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prongs  of  the  fork,  and  then  ti^n'ng  to  cling  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  my  feet  juat  below  its  bifurculion.  I  perfurined  thig  manoeuvre 
mt  the  peril  of  my  life.  In  the  middle  of  my  tribulation  I  Lud  taken 
ear^  to  preserve  my  treasure:  I  should  have  done  much  better,  how* 
erer,  to  have  thrown  it,  as  I  have  frequently  since  thrown  others,  away. 
In  sliding  down  the  trunk  I  scratched  my  hands  dreadfully,  scraped 
my  legs  ftnd  chesty  and  smashed  the  eggs. 

*'It  was  this  accident  which  betrayed  me.     The  prefect  had  not 

seen  nie  in  the    elm-tree,  and    1  managed    pretty    well  to  hide  the 

stains  of  blood  on  my  person,  but  I  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  conceal 

Jthoi  his  sight  the  glaring  golden  colour  wtth  which  I  was  daubed* 

*  Very  well,  sir/  said  he,  'you  will  be  flogged/     If  he  had  declared  to 

me  that  this  punishment  would  be  commuted  to  that  of  death,  I  believe 

I  should  rather  have  rejoiced*     The  idea  of  shame  had  never  occurred 

to   me   in  the  uncivilized  nature   of  my    previous  education:  at   all 

periods  of  my  life   there  is  scarcely  a  torture  that  I  would  not  wil- 

Uiigl|r   endure  rather  than  have  occasion   to  blush   in  the  presence  of 

a  human  being.     I  was  seized  with  indignation,  and  I  answered  the 

Abbe  Egault  in  the  tone  of  man  and  not  like  a  child,  and  told  him 

that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  should  ever  lift  their  hand  against 

me.     This  reply  exasperated  fiim  :  he  called  me  a  rebel,  and  declared 

that  he  would  make  an  example  of  me.     '  We  shall  see/  answered  I  ; 

and  I  began  playing  at  ball  with  so  much  composure  that  he  was 

utterly  confounded.     We  went  back  to  the  college,  and  the  professor 

lent  for  me  and  insisted  that  I  should  submit.     My  lofty  sentiments 

pve  way  to  a  flood  of  tears.     I  represented  to  the  Ablje  Egatilt  that 

oe  had  taught  me  Latin ;  that  I  %vas  his  disciple, — his  child  ;  and  that 

be  would  not,  surely,  dishonour  his  pupit,  and  render  the  sight  of  my 

idboolfellows  insupportable  to  me.     He  might  put  me  in  prison,  and 

make  me  live  on  bread  and  water,  if  he  chose;  he  might  deprive  me 

flf  my  amusements  and  load  me  with  pensums,  and  I  should  be  very 

tkaukful  to  him  for  this  clemency,  and  should  love  him  more  for  it, 

lf«U  upon  my  knees,  and  joining  my  hands,  intreated  him  in  the  name 

of  Jesus  Christ  to  spare  me ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  my  prayers.    I  started 

up,  ^veiling  with  rage,  and  kicked  his  legs  so  violently  that  he  uttered 

tcry;  he  ran  limpingly  along  to  the  door  of  bis  room,  duuhle-locked 

itjWid  returned  to  me.     I  drew  myself  up  behind  his  bed;  he  hit  me 

■cfOM  the  bed  with  the  ferula.     I  wound  myself  up  in  the  counter- 

pute,  and  becoming  more  excited  as  the  combat  continued,  I  shouted 

(VUt— ' 

*'  Macte  animu  geueroae  puer." 

*'Tljis  bit  of  erudition  in  a  raw  schoolboy  made  my  enemy  laugh  in 
"piteof  himself.  He  began  to  talk  of  making  a  truce,  and  we  drew  up  a 
^rtfttyi  I  agreed  to  refer  thefiuestion  to  the  arbitration  of  the  principal. 

r^itkoat  allowing  me  a  successful  issue  in  the  contest,  the  principal 
*»  UQwilling  to  make  me  submit  to  a  punishment  which  was  so  re- 
P^iMnX  to  me.  When  the  kind-hearted  priest  pronounced  my  ac* 
9^ttil,  I  kissed  the  sleeve  of  hia  gown  with  so  much  emotion  and 
latitude,  that  he  could  not  help  giving  me  his  blessing.  Thus  termi- 
fiatd  the  first  struggle,  upon  which  I  entered  for  honour's  sake, 
i  4  of  my  life,  to  which  I  have  so  often  sacrificed  repose,  pleasure, 
:  >rtune." 
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•'  Our  Jinoestnil  tree  wai  planted,  in  ages  long  gone  by. 

By  thoie  whose  names  are  Dothing  now,  but  then  were  pitmd  aad  hu 

Among  the  loftiest  of  tbe  land,  tbiit  ancient  tree  bath  stood, 

It»  bed  wai  diig^  by  Victory**  sword,  and  watered  with  brare  blood. 


And  if  the  laurel  wave  not  there,  the  rose  at  leavt  shall  bloom. 
In  honour  and  in  BtatnleasnesB  above  the  wanderer's  tomb.*^ 

Tha  Pairicisn. 

I  AM  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Merlyn,  which  has  so  long  been 
seized  of  the  manor  bearing  this  name  that  no  tradition  puintatoi 
prior  po«;sessor.  The  ancient  hall  in  which  the  fiimily  had  so  long 
resided,  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  incongruous}  architecture;  ^ 
each  suocessiTe  proprietor^  whilst  he  indulged  his  own  fancr  in  msking 
additions*  had,  with  hereditary  conservatism  preserved  of  the  edifice 
all  that  coold  be  saved  from  time,  rather  than  rebuild  the  whole  on 
a  new  model ;  thus,  the  eye  glances  through  a  Norman  arch  at  i 
Grecian  portico^  and  from  beneath  the  gates  of  an  Elizabethan  wiog 
looks  upon  a  pleasure-ground  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  its  aQgolir 
hedges  and  circular  summerhouses.  The  interior  of  the  mausioti  itoo 
less  fantastic, — ^long  dark  corridors  and  break-neck  stairs  oonneetiog 
its  several  parts.  There  was  furniture  of  every  age,  from  the  iten 
simplicity  of  the  manorial  banqueting  hall  to  the  highly  deoorat^ 
upholstery  of  some  fifty  years  back.  One  peculiarity  penraded  the 
building — a  bird  of  prey,  with  its  talons  fixed  in  a  scroll  bearing  iHc 
motto  "  I  bolde  my  owne"  peered  from  every  cornice,  fluttered  in  tbt 
painted  windows,  and  sunned  itself  in  the  parterre.  Two  rivers  (bno 
a  kind  of  natural  boundary  to  the  estate,  which  had  from  time  inune' 
morial  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  without  addition  it  if 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  free  from  incumbrance.  Here  a  knoU  it 
crowned  with  the  clumps  of  firs,  whose  denuded  trunks  and  pluioed 
heads  have  long  served  as  landmarks,  and  there  a  glade  shadowed 
by  hoary  oaks»  spared  when  in  their  prime  in  honour  of  the  anci^itfsl 
hand  that  placed  them  there. 

My  father.  Sir  Geuffrey  Merlyn,  was  a  tall  spare  man*  with  w 
intellectual  forehead,  a  countenance  which  betrayed  extreme  senjsitiv^ 
ness,  and  a  somewhat  anxious  mind.  Nothing,  however,  could  detract 
from  the  high  manly  bearing  which  distinguished  him,  not  from  gdtm, 
but  as  belonging  to  it,  that  of  the  old  Engli&h  country  gentleman.  JWf 
father  had,  like  most  of  his  progenitors,  taken  his  wife  from  a  noble  fsmilj^i 
and  though  this  alliance  added  but  little  to  his  fortune,  he  found  in  h«r* 
gentle  and  intelligent  companion,  who  studied  her  husband's  chandi' 
not  to  unveil  its  infirmities,  but  to  soften  or  throw  them  iato  ifciJ*' 
My  mother  died  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  leaving,  besides  the  ivfox^ 
Amy  and  myself,  one  son,  my  junior  by  a  year.  Aly  father's  mssioff 
bad  always  been  cold  and  reserved,  but  from  this  time  he  hed^ 
filmoHt  inaccessible  to  his  neighbours,  whilst  his  dependants  regst^ 
bim  ^vith  awe.  He  allowed  ine,  however,  to  approach  him  with  n^s^ 
thing  like  familiarity,  an  indulgence  attributable,  perhaps,  to  theli^ 
ueas  I  bore  to  his  lost  wife.  Alany  were  the  petitions  of  which  I  ^ 
ently  made  the  bearer,  from  members  of  the  household,  or  f 
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cottagers,  who  took  tbis  method  of  appealing  to  him  from  the  hard 
dealing  of  his  land-steward  ;  hut  I  watched  hia  countenance  most 
earnestly,  atid  employed  my  most  skilful  en  treaties  whenever  my 
brother  Geoffrey  wiis  the  client.  In  our  secluded  home  be  and  I  were 
everything  to  each  other;  we  were  inseparable  both  in  our  studies 
and  in  our  sports.  My  father  himself  acted  as  our  preceptor,  and 
Geoffrey  shared  with  me  whatever  skill  in  the  arts  of  music,  drawing, 
and  dancing,  professors  from  our  county- town  could  impart.  He 
would  gather  flowers  for  my  dried  collection,  and  cultivate  them  for  my 
garden.  I  triumphed  over  every  finny  prize  which  he  drew  from  the 
stream,  and  praised  the  young  marksman's  skill,  whilst  I  pitied  the 
victims  of  bis  gun*  When  my  brother  was  eighteen,  my  father  judged 
it  advisable  to  send  him  for  a  year  to  a  private  tutor  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
classics,  preparatory  to  his  going  to  Oxford,  This  period  of  separation 
appeared  to  me  interminable,  nor  did  a  weekly  epistle  from  Geoffrey 
by  any  means  satisfy  my  intense  curiosity  as  to  all  that  concerned  his 
happiness  in  a  new  home ;  for  these  letters,  though  addressed  to 
myself,  were  also  destined  to  be  submitted  to  the  stern  criticism  of  the 
paternal  eye.  Such  a  tumult  of  feelings  had  never  yet  agitated  my 
breast  as  those  which  crowded  round  it  when  the  hour  of  his  expected 
return  drew  near.  My  father  was  growing  nervous  and  impatient: 
at  length  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate,  then  the  hollow  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels  across  the  draw-bridge — • 
whilst  I  strove  to  hush  the  throhhings  of  my  foolish  heart,  that  I  might 
catch  the  tirst  sounds  of  his  voice ;  yes,  it  was  his  own  kind  greeting 
to  the  servants  as  he  passed  them^ — the  same,  but  more  manly  in  ita 
tone. 

The  first  happy  meeting  had  passed,  when  Geoffrey  presented  to  my 
father  a  packet  from  his  tutor.  We  waited  whilst  he  read,  in  breath- 
less suspense  ;  his  hand  shook  ;  he  refolded  the  letter  without  raising 
his  eyes — they  were  closed,  and  his  hands  pressed  together  ;  be  then 
took  from  his  side  the  gold  embossed  watch  which  he  always  wore,  and 
after  detaching  from  it  his  great  bunch  of  seals,  aaid,^ 

*'  Geoflrey,  my  son,  you  have  done  well,  perse vere^per severe,  and 
you  will  bring  no  disgrace  on  your  name.  This  watch  your  grandfather 
gave  to  me  eight  and  forty  years  ago,  when  I  brought  home  the  first 
prize  from  Westminster ;  here,  boy,  it  is  yours." 

Mj  brother  took  the  gift,  and   kissed  his  father's  hand,  his  face 
(lushed  with  pleasure,  but  be  looked  to  me  to  be  his  spokesman.     I 
had  no  words,  so  1  threw  my  arms  around  my  father's  neck  and  sobbed  ; 
I  felt  his  tears  on  my  cheek  as  he  kissed  it  and  hade  us  "  be  off  to  our  < 
beds/' 

'*  I  must  take  Geoffrey  first  to  see  little  Amy." 
"Weil,  well,  then, good  night." 
Geoffrey  mounted  the  stairs  by  two  steps  at  a  time — "  Here  we  are, 
in  the  old  place'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reached  the  nursery  and  gave  the 
fire  a  rousing  thrust — *'  Is  it  not  joUy,  Bertha?" 

**  Well,  to  be  sure !  Master  Blerlyn,  how  you  are  growed,"  cried 
Nanny,  **  I  declare  I  never  seed  the  like — hut  look,  sir*  h«»w  you're  a 
rumpling  my  frill!**  continued  the  old  nurse,  as  Geoffrey  proceeded 
to  administer  his  somewhat  boisterous  salutation, 

**  Never  mind,  Nanny,  iVe  brought  you  a  fine  cap  ribbon,  and  that 
will  make  up  for  it/' 
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"  Bless  ]rour  deaj-  hearts — but  sit  fon  6mm  m  hil ;  I 
will  want  a  talk  to  yourselves,  «o  I  le«vte  fwn;  m^  be 
wtiken  Miss  Aoif /' 

We  were  now  in  the  dilemma  eta 
cttmmunicatetofnot  knowing  where  lobcgbi  ;  tibe 
struggled  for  precedence  appeared  to  " 
last  Geoffrey  broke  forth, — 

**  Bertha,  I  am  sure  you  hare  been 
wish  Cotton  could  see  you/* 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Cotton  ?" 


X  at 


Ik&;l 


"  Oh,  don't  you  know  the  fellow  tbat  «■■  vkL  ae  ■taM  Ykt«|*i'' 


but  I  aon'l  bAn 
■11  cte  jettf « ttd  ait 

■aaaJlf  Ik 


We  used  to  talk  about  our  people  at 
the  annuals.    Cotton  has  no  sisten»  imlj 
there  is  one  so  pretty  as  you ;  they  live  ta  Uam 
always  going  to  parties  and  that  Icind  of  tlung. 

Oioffrej'%  fund  of  anecdotes,  of  wkkk  liis  hieoA 
hera«  teemed  almost  inexhaustible  ;  thetr  redtai  «raa  renimed  in  niiif 
Mwoecdiqg  rides  and  walks,  to  which  hta  pnacMttm  leiUrtd  idie  mm 
dMj  hmi  m  long  lacked.  So  fwaed  the  aommcr  miiitlM,  uid  lligMh 
■HMpBS  from  a  life  so  eventleM  might  seon  dall  ta  tedtal,  m 
G«Mcy  and  myself — 

**  Th«  lUQ  neVr  rose  m  blink  too  looa. 
Nor  bfought  too  long  a  day," 

J^jjkfAVbej,  the  residence  of  m?  onde.  Lord  Eringloii^  was  mdj 
mm  ■£»  6m  Merlyn  Manor,  yet  the  imerooone  had  been  alight  fo- 
OT«9  tkes.  My  wher  and  uncle  diFered  in  poliiica^  and,  indeed,  on 
t  el  fivqnen  t  discussion  between  Be%Jib«iring  gentry.  Lad 
~  cdacation  amooga  the  peojpkb  delighted  in  expe- 
t,  wn%  in  abort,  m  general  improver^  whUst  I  bafv 
aj,  thai  he  oooaideied  innovation  but  anothar 
IHliftl  mmmi§^  He  hnd,  however,  jmmiaed,  long  ago,  that  I  ahodi 
Vifeltay  ittii  it  m  hdl  whkii  Lndy  Ewmg^mt  tnleoded  to  sive  on  tlif 
ooanaHt  al^har  olihil  aon'a  rwiM  of  age.  Being  profoundly  ignoitot 
ia  all.  nrrHli^  oifMBDi^  I  icienno  the  matter  to  Nanny,  who  had  «t* 
^mtUL  wtf  snther  heftiw  her  ■nmi^ew    She  gladly  undertook  the  ar^ 

suniiahed  it  rery  much  to  her  aatisf action- 
J  hmsoim"  ifae  aaid,  "  when  my  maater  fidl 
The  aaaae  ikem  mmj  have  struck  my  father,  for  be 
_  Belaud  the  tmiU  with  which  he  had  prepared  10 
r  mcf  lot  nppeniaiiui  In  n  hell  dress,  was  suddenly  saddened* 
S  the  imtg  which  wws  a  ver^  long  onej  my  imaginatioB 
cnrioaaly  on   the  acenea   which   were  aliout   to  be  dia> 
M  it-    Hy  unnery  goyemesa  had  represented  u  ball  as  tibf 
wttf  amhiiih  of  peril  to  young  days,  and,  on  the  otht^r  hand,  CapifliA 
Masihnnra  danghtera,  who  aoraetimes  joined  me  in  my  walks,  deiUrtil 
,  **halli  were  the  only  things  in  the  world  worth  living  for/'    At 
we  found  onrselres  in  tlie  grounds  of  Langley  Priory ;  coJ^^nf^^  J 
___  _  I  were  hung  in  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  windinj;  asceut  U  J 
hich  it  n^as  approached,  and  a  flood  of  light  was  poured  from  its  i 
WB  on  the  iaxe  below.     This  external  brilliancy  ww,  however,  3 
be  eclipaftd  by  the  glitter  within.     We  entered  throuirh  a  mugaifl 
1 001'^  where  tropical  p]«nts  spread  their  broad  foliage  otcj^ 

rh,  Ld  their  evening  essence  ;  the  gentle  pluaii  cu  n 
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plsying  in  two  miniature  fountains^  mingled  with  the  shrill  screech  uf 
the  ccK^katoo,  as  it  swung  round  gn   its  perch  gazing  askance  at  the 
p^tteFS-by,  and  the  twitter  of  many  gaily-painted  birds  from  distant 
lauds,  that  fluttered  hither  and  thither  as  though  they  took  part  in  the 
■encral  excitement.     I  am  little  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  artistic 
fieeofalions  of  so  splendid  a  fht^  having  been  too  much  bewildered  at 
the  time  to  receive  a  distinct  impression  of  any  things  save  my  own  per- 
safial  sensations.    My  aunt  Evingtun  received  us  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  affection,  said,  and  *'she  was  so  much  obliged  to  my  father  fur 
keeping  me  to  come  out  at  her  ball,  as  it  would  give  quite  an  iclat  to  the 
affair/'  and  then  she  observed,  in  a  loud  whisper,  to  my  father,  that 
'*  Geolfrey  was  decidedly  handsome*"     Fresh  arrivals  at  this  moment 
clikimed  my  aunt's  attention,  whilst  I  listened  somewhat  longingly  to 
the  stirring  sounds  which  reached  my  ear  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
tnd  wt>ndered  at  the  interest  with  which  Lady  Evington  heard  a  Mrs. 
White's  account  '*  of  the  p(»8t-boy  being  drunk  and  taking  them  the 
wrong  way^  or  they   would   have  waited    on   her  ladyship  an   hour 
wrlier,"  and  then  Mrs. Brown's  elaborate  description  of  "a  cold  which 
il>«  felt  coming  on  last  week  and  how  she  had  nursed  it,  and  that  after 
lUfit  was  at  the  risk  of  making  Dr.  Bolus  cross,  that  she  ventured  to 
miter  compliments  on  this  auspicious  occasion/'  At  last  they  had  all 
pwd  on,  and  Lady  Evington,  turning  to  me,  proposed  that  we  should 
pioeed  to  the  dancing-rooni.     A  quadrille  had  jtist  concluded  as  we 
^tered,  and  the  moving  mass  of  human  figures  before  me,  gave  me  the 
^  of  tome  great  game  at  "  hide  and  seek/'    I  um  certain,  more  than 
^ce,I  observed  a  couple  lose  themselves  in  the  crowd,  whilst  a  good 
^dlady,  with  upraised  glass  and  outstretched  neck,  enquired  anxiously, 
^Wioy  one  had  seen  her  daughter  ?" 

'^Ob|  here  is  my  son/'  exclaimed  Lady  Evington, ''  he  will,  I  knowj 
O^iopniud  to  dance  with  you/* 
iikiid  not  seen  my  cout<in  Edward  Drury  since  he  was  a  careless 
Vboy ;   he  now  had  his  hair  and  moustaches  arranged  with  the  ut- 
tpreciiuon,  carried  himself  stiffly  erect,  and  holding  out  two  fingers 
to  me,  he  said,  **  Dye  do.  Bertha,  will  you  dance?"     Without  raising 
^'"  eyes  to  my  countenance  or  deigning  to  wait  for  a  reply,   he  was 
Ant  to  lead  me  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  1  felt  both  annoyed 
^  frightened,  for  such  a  demeanour  by  no  means  accorded  with  my 
*«i*iooi  of  chivalresque  politeness-" 
''Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not  valse/* 
**  Indeed," — he  bowed  haughtily  and  withdrew. 
**lf  you  don't  mean  to  dance,**  observed  his  sister  Laura  to  me,  *'  I 
Jj^iakyou  had  better  sit  down  I"  as  she  spoke,  a  quick  glance  followed 
•y  a  flight  curl  of  the  lip,  drew  my  attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  my 
•^  appearance,  and  made  me  aware  of  its  extreme  peculiarity,  con- 
» tnitea  with  that  of  the  fashionably-dressed  ladies  around*     I  felt  like 
I  Wit  dreamer  who  becomes  suddenly  conscious  that  he  is  at  a  party  tn 
rwiiurW/e,     I  wished  that  all  I  saw  and  heard  were  indeed  a  dream, 
Y^  liiiit  I  might  waken  in  my  own  quiet  chamber  at  Merlyn  Manor ; 
j*  ttt  **/iiie  time  thoroughly  disconcerted,  brooding  over  my  miseries^ 
thrn  fJf'off'rey  approached  with  a  gleeful  countenance. 

**rr  ,  dear  Bertha,  Cotton  is  actually  in  the  room  ;  he  came 

tith  I  .     . .        Uurya,  he  is  dancing  now  with  one  of  them,  but  the  mo- 
I  e»ti  leave  her  I  will  bring  him  to  you/' 
J?  my  brother  returned,  accompanied  by  a  youth  taUer  aud 
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more  dereloped  in  figure  than  himself,  with  a  cheerfal,  intellif 
countenance.  I  fancied  that  I  should  hare  known  him  at  once  i 
his  friend's  description,  and  I  very  soon  forgot  that  I  was  in  conre 
tion  with  a  stranger,  so  perfectly  did  he  shew  himself  acquainted  ^ 
all  my  tastes  and  belongings,  even  to  the  names  of  our  horses  and  d 

"  What  a  happy  idea  that  was  of  yours.  Miss  Merlyn,  to  dawi 
your  cousin's  birth-night  in  that  most  graceful  costume  ?  Drury  i 
think  himself  highly  honoured."  Then  I  remembered  having  < 
been  shown  a  miniature  of  my  mother,  in  the  character  of  Auron 
which  she  had  been  much  admired,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  ] 
Nanny  had  adopted  this  as  her  ideal  of  taste  in  dress.  "  Dandn 
evidently  not  amongst  your  favourite  diversions,"  continued 
Calton,  perceiving  that  his  former  observation  had  caused  me  am 
ance. 

**  I  should  have  said  before  this  evening  that  I  liked  dancins 
tremely ;  but  now  I  see  what  a  ball-room  is,  I  fear  that  I  shouhi 
quite  lost  in  threading  my  way  amongst  so  m^nj  people." 

'*  Pray,  then,  accept  of  my  services  in  finding  you  again ;  I 
s|>eak  to  some  of  our  party,  and  we  can  make  a  little  quacuille  for 
on  the  spot." 

I  thought  I  could  venture  to  stand  up  under  those  circnmstan( 
and  his  plan  succeeded  admirably  in  removing  my  fears. 
I .  ''A  verv  respectable  youth,"  observed  my  father,  when  he  had 

us,  "  for  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper." 

''Is  that  Mr.  Calton  you  are  speaking  of?"  interposed  my  a 

*'  whv,  my  dear  Sir  Geoffrey,  Calton  and  Bad^r  are  amongst  onr 

mercnants,  and  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  ;  this  young  i 

j  has  some  immense  fortune  waiting  for  him ;  he  will  be  made  enc 

f  of  whenever  he  shews  himself  in  society." 

*;  Then  followed  a  splendid  banquet,  at  the  close  of  which  some  of 

principal  guests  made  complimentary  speeches  on  my  cousin's  dia 
ter  and  prospects,  when  such  a  variety  of  high  and  noble  Qualities 
attributed  to  him,  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  having  so  little  ap] 
ciated  his  merits.  Before  we  returned  home,  my  fisther  had  some  < 
versation  with  Mr.  Calton,  who  won  upon  him  so  much  that  he  en 
by  giving  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  Merlyn  Manor.  Qeoffrey  oc 
scarcely  repress  his  delight  when  this  visit  was  arranged  for  the  foil 
ing  week.  My  heart,  as  usual,  responded  to  his,  and  if  aught  < 
stirred  it,  that  voice  was  as  yet  inarticulate.  I  felt,  however,  so 
what  puzzled  for  a  .reply  to  his  simple  enquiry, ''  Now,  Bertha^  w 
do  you  think  of  my  friend  ?" 

My  brother  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christchu] 
and  set  off  for  Oxford  after  the  Christmas  vacations.  I  remember 
though  I  had  heard  them  but  yesterday,  the  words  which  my  fill 
addressed  to  him  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure. 

"  I  have  bestowed  on  you  such  training,  and  have  provided  yoa  v 
such  means,  as  shall  enable  you  to  take  your  place  amongst  the  pnrau 
of  England's  sons.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  thank  me  for  rendering 
your  birthright ;  but,  Geoffrey — you  will,  you  must  remember  t 
this  is  a  sacred  trust  which  I  consign  to  you.  The  honour  of 
ancient  house  i8  from  this  hour  in  your  hands ;  that  name  which 
ancestors  have  through  ages  borne  unsullied  to  the  grave,  it  now  n 
on  you  to  preserve,  to  raise,  or  to  cloud  with  shame ;— yes,  my  son,  e 
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this  I  hope  from  7011,  Think,  when  temptation  apprcKicUes,  think 
of  these  f^rey  hairs  ;  end  if  my  poor  djild," — here  his  voice  fullered^ 
*'  if  yoii  need  a  gentler,  a  holier  memory,  think  on  yourangd  mother/' 

My  brother  had  hitherto  ulwuys  seemed  so  much  under  constraint  in 
my  father's  presence,  that  it  was  a  delightful  stirnrise  to  me  when, 
bending  on  one  knee,  he  pressed  my  father's  hand  in  his,  and  said, 
calxuly  and  solemnly  : — 

'^Father,  I  receive  your  trust  gratefully,  but  in  trembling;  you 
cannot  at  the  same  time  endow  me  with  your  strength  of  mind.  If  I 
could  depend  upon  myself  as  I  do  upon  Bertha,  then  I  should  promise, 
now — whilst  your  dear  hand  is  on  my  brow — that  it  shall  ever  be 
borne  above  reproach  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  pledge  my  self  that  if  I  fall, 
I  shall  labour  to  efface  the  stain,  though  it  were  with  my  own  blood* 
Father,  arc  you  content  ?  " 

The  youth  raised  his  head,  the  old  man  bowed  in  silence,  and  left  a 
blessing  there. 


PABT  II. 

"  FarewcH,  ye  h roomy  elfin  knowe*, 
\riiere  tliyme  and  harebella  grow  5 
FiirewdJ,  ye  hoary  blunted  bowes, 
OVrhujig  wilh  birk  and  sloe  1 

**  H^me  of  our  beart*  1  ottr  father^a  home, 
Ijaiid  q(  the  hrave  and  free  ; 
Thtr  keel  h  flashing  throu^fb  ijie  foam 
That  bears  us  far  from  tbee/* 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  events  lutely  noticed.     Geoffrey 

had  for  the  last  lime  returned  to  Oxford  ;  all  else  proceeded  atMerlyn 
Manor  as  since  my  childhood  it  hud  ever  been,  save  that  my  father 
seemed  in  vain  struggling  to  repel  gloomy  vi sitings— other  than  the 
tranquil  melancholy  he  had  before  cherished  ;  save,  that  in  my  young 
experience  had  arisen  a  memory  which  was  not  joy.  It  was  that  of 
the  hour  in  wliich  1  first  discovered  that  my  brother's  alTection,  which 
hitherto  had  "  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength,*'  hiid  declined.  1  had,  unwisely— no  doubt,  Cijlci* luted  that 
feelings  auch  as  these  must  alu ays  endure;  and  that  £ ijhould  hold  the 
foremoat  place  in  his  confidence  till  I  resigned  that  part  to  a  wife.  He 
had  nowacquiri'd  an  evident  disrelish  fur  his  old  pursuits  at  home,  and 
seldom  alluded  to  those  in  which  he  engaged  at  College  ;  he  avoided 
instead  of  seeking,  as  he  liad  hitherto  done>  uceasiorjs  of  conversing 
with  me ;  in  short,  I  could  scarcely  recognize  in  him  the  frank, 
warm-hearted  brother  of  former  days.  My  father,  however,  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  studies,  a^i  reported  from  time  to  time  by  his  tutor, 
who  pronounced — ^"That  he  would  very  soon  be  prepared  to  take  the 
highest  honours,  which,  united  to  my  father's  interest  with  men  in 
power,  must  secure  to  my  brother  a  brilliant  career."  Such  intelli- 
gence served  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  ou  my  fathers  darkest  days.  Many 
circumstances  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  his  income  was  at  this  time 
more  straightened  than  any  one  would  have  imagined  who  witnessed 
the  style  of  living  which  he  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  main- 
tain, I  became  aware  that  it  was  not  without  ditbculty  he  made  my 
brother  quarterly  payments,  which,  if  less  than  were  received  by  many 
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tf  hh  conteimporaries  aI  College,  equalled  the  most  liberal  ollav 
nHide  to  gentlemen  cam m oners  in  my  father'^  youth.     I  once 
thia  to  Geoffrey,  and  asked  him  if  it  w.is  possible  to  do  with  \en»* 
looked  ftirprised,  shook  his  head,  iuid  unkindly,  as  I   then  thonfthlj 
tttrned  away*      I  prevailed  witli  mv  father  to  allow  me  to  impart  BL 
Amy  the  inkructions  I  had  received   from  him,  ins^tead  of  eogaging  i' 
governess,  as  he  had  intended.     My  chief  occupation  and  pleasure  i 
oonsisted  in  fulfilling  the  ta&k  I  had  undertaken. 

We   set   oat   for   a  walk   on   one   of  those  6r«t   g^enial    mornini 
of  the  year  which  so  pleasantly  remind  one  of  Nature's  renaissance, 
ailent  tokens  from  budding  hedge-rows,  in  whispers  from  inxect-wing 
and  in  louder  accents  from  the  feathered  choir.     To  my  little  tister^l 
he«rt  these  voices  itpoke  but  of  hope ;  to  mine  they  bore  alao  an  ( 
of  the  past. 

'*  I  am  sure  the  south  coppi<%  must  be  full  of  flowers ;  do  let  us  go 
and  look  for  some.     See,  Bertha/'  added  the  laughing  girl,  "  I  haft 

flicked  the  poor  solitary  daisy  you  were  aU  this  time  admiring  on  the 
awn,  and  now  I  am  sure  there  can  be  nothing  to  keep  U5  here." 

We  had  soon  reached  the  coppice,  through  which  a  prirate  path  led 
to  the  village.  Amv  ran  forward  to  examine  the  well-known  haunts 
of  primrose  and  violet ;  almost  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  quick 
step  approaching  from  behind.  1  turned — my  brother^  hagxard  and 
travel'Soiied,  st^  before  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  i^  was  luf 
glad  to  see  him  :  I  shuddered — for  I  felt  that  his  unannounced  prciCilcis 
there  argued  misfortune. 

*'  I  must  have  startled  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  saw  you  and  Amy  comingi 
and  I  stepped  aside,  waiting  till  1  could  speak  with  you  ulone;  but* 
Bertha^  you  look  ill  and  sad,  and  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  wiil 
make  you  more  so.** 

I  tried  to  smile  as  I  answered  ;  "  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  one  aurtoir 
the  less  if^  dear  GeoHTry,  you  will  tell  me  yours  as  iu  the  old  time  yM 
used  to  do." 

''I  believe  you,  Bertha;  for  you  have  always  been  the  same  kiod» 
gentle  sister  to  me ;  whilst  I  blush  to  think  how  negligent  and 
ungrateful  1  have  seemed  to  you:  but  I  shrank  from  conhding  niy 
errors  to  you  whilst  you  might  have  saved  me,  and  now^ — it  is  too  late* 
I  cannot  take  my  degree  till  all  my  bills  are  settled  |  and  I  ovt 
thousands." 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey  I  did  you  forget  that  you  have  a  father?  "  I  atterad 
this  exclamation  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise.  Geoffrey  became  |ials 
as  death,  and  I  now  felt  myself  the  guilty  one. 

''  Bertha,  you  may  well  reproach  me ;  1  deserve  no  pity,  and  I 
claim  none.  I  am  here  to  take  leave  of  you  for  a  long  absence^  ittd 
then  t/ou  may  forget  that  you  have,  or  that  you  had  a  brother." 

He  grasped  my  hand  convulsively,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and,  ploiif^ 
ing  into  the  thicket,  disappeared,  i  made  an  effort  to  retain  him, 
— my  arms  were  utterly  powerless ;  and  when  I  strove  to  call 
him  back,  voice  too  failed  me*  I  must  have  long  remained  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  and  was  only  roused  from  it  by  AmyW 
mirthful  appeal — 

"Well,  Bertha,  I  do  wonder  at  your  choice  of  a  couch  amongst  Ottm^ 
long  damp  grass.     You  slumbered  serenely,  I  suppose,  however  j 
ai  never  answered,  though  for  the  last  half-hour  I  have  *  i 

jbling  gossips  of  the  air  cry  out ' — Bertha  I     Ah  t  '  I  see  Que 
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Iifis  been  with  you/  " — and  she  seized  oxukingly  a  small  pacltet  wliicli 
liad  Iain  un perceived  at  my  feet,  nnd  wliich  no  douUt  Geoffrey  had  left 
there. 

Tills  sight  brought  onr  late  Agitating  interview  vividly  to  my  recol- 
lection, hut  with  aasiimed  composure  I  desired  her  to  return  to  me  what 
she  held.  I  placed  it  in  my  mutF,  and  calling  Amy's  atteuti^m  to  some 
natural  wonder  before  us,  she  was  soon  beguiled  of  the  curiosity  thiu 
incident  had  excited.  She  only  once  or  twice  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
dridl  Buiile  when  »ome  inapposite  remark  betrayed  the  distraction  of 
my  mind. 

On  reaching  home  I  hurried  to  my  chamber,  h>cked  the  door,  and 
tore  open  the  paeket.  It  contained  the  watch  which  Geoffrey  had 
received  from  my  father  and  a  letter  to  myself,  from  which  I  traniicribe 
the  following  pasa^j;e  i — 

*' J\Iy  father  will  hear  from  others  that  my  ctdlege  rooms  are  vacant, 
and  that  I  leave  them  without  having  fultiOed  what  he  expected  of 
me,  I  am  miserable  already  in  anticipation  of  tlie  sorrow  it  will  c.iuiie 
him,  nor  can  I  seek  to  avert  his  displeasure — it  is  too  ju>it.  I  have 
erred  much, — not  wantonly,  but  weakly.  Tell  my  ftither  that  I  held 
the  watch  he  gave  me  my  dearest,  my  proudest  possessiHn;  I  have  for* 
felted  the  approbation  of  which  it  was  the  sign,  and  I  rest<»re  his  gift. 
If  by  any  toil>  any  exertion,  I  may  one  day  succeed  in  recovering  the 
position  I  lu^ve  kkst,  I  shall  feel  myself  well  repaid  when  I  receive  it 
again  from  his  hands  in  token  that  I  am  forgiven." 

This  letter,  sad  as  was  its  import,  reassured  me  a  little,  for  it  told 
me  that  hope  and  some  lixed  purpose  for  the  future  prevailed  in  the 
writer *a  mind,  instead  of  the  reckless  desperation  which  his  manner 
indicated. 

My  heart  was  heavily  burdened  when  on  the  following  morning 
I  songht  my  father  in  his  study :  there  I  found  not  him,  but  Mr.  Cai- 
ton  ideated  and  alone.  His  lirst  viijit  to  Merlyn  Manor  had  not  been 
his  la^t,  and  each  had  rendered  him  a  more  welcome  guest;  hut  on  this 
occasion  the  arrival  of  my  brother's  friend  seemed  too  nearly  associated 
with  that  brother's  misfortunes  to  afford  me  unmixed  pleasure.  One 
glance  at  his  expressive  countenance  told  me  that  my  conjecture 
was  correct:  he  read  anxiety  in  mine,  and  forbore  to  protract  my 
suspense. 

'*  Sir  Geoffrey  knows  all.  Miss  Merlyn ;  I  have  told  him  everything. 
He  has  taken  a  letter  from  the  dean  and  some  other  papers  an  ay  with 
with  him,  requesting  me  to  remain  here.  Those  are  the  only  words  he 
has  spoken  since  1  opened  the  subject  to  him/' 

Distressed  as  I  was  for  my  father,  it  w^s  no  small  relief  to  be  spared 
the  task  I  had  so  much  feared  would  fall  to  me,  of  communicating  to 
him  these  wofat  tidings,  and  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Calton  the  gratitude 
I  felt. 

*'  It  is  not  often/*  replied  he,  with  a  amile,  *'  that  the  messenger  of 
evil  meets  with  any  reward  so  agreeable  as  your  thanks  are  to  me.  I 
asked  permission  to  take  this  olBce  on  myself,  because  I  was  aware  that 
you  and  Sir  Geoffrey  were  (|uite  unprepared  for  a  catastrophe  of  tliia 
kind.  Indeed,  ten  days  ago  poor  Merlyn  himself  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  liabilities,  and  I  hoped  in  some  measure  to  soften  the  blow 
which  a  more  formal  announcement  must  have  caused  to  yon  both  : 
I  am  very  glad  tluit  in  acting  thna  I  have  not  appeared  to  you  too 
intrusive.     But,  Bliss  Merlyn,  yon  must  think  it  very  strange  that  I, 
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vlio  poBMn  tiie  inetns  of  helping  your  tirother  out  of  hh  diiliciiltia% 
liav«  aol  done  so.'* 

Such  a  thought  had  never  bt^fore  struck  me,  and  I  eagerly  inqtured^ 
'  ^  Cfta  nothing  be  done  for  poor  Geoffrey  now  ?  and  could  not  jtii^  irb» 
m  w»  Bmeh  ha  friend^  hare  checked  him — hare  warned  him  of  Ui 

He  hesitsted  before  he  replied,  **  Your  brother  had  other  fricftdt 
■iaiTf  to  himaelf  in  birth  and  position.  It  was  only  when  I  knew  him 
to  lie  «B  tke  btiak  of  despair  that  I  ventured  to  recai  to  him  an  older — 
pirhe|Mi,  wttboiit  pfesamptionj  I  may  say  a  truer  friendship.  1  placed 
m^  yiei  aort  heartily  at  his  dispel*  he  might  then  hare  gone  up 
ftr  mm  degree^  ind  nothing  would  hare  been  known :  but  he  nobly 
lefiweA  to  mam  hamana  where  he  had  sown  folJy.  One  other  alteroadrv 
mooeB  to  loB,  thethe  has  chosen." 

"^Yem  hamm  tteiv  Mr.  Gallon,  where  my  brother  is  gone^    Oi^ 


pofw  toll  M^  oB.' 


rwm 
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tluit  any  re<)uest  of  youra  should  be  denied,  but 
by  a  promise  to  your  brother  not  to  re  real  his  pre- 
iBOi  I  may  say,  that  an  ab^nce  of  some  yean 
iry,  and  that  there  is  ererj  prospect  that 
will,  by  his  own  energies  and  t^estSy 
ir  more  than  anificient  to  elf ar  off  all  his  delftB, 
on  that  pai&  to  distinction  which  no  one  is  i 
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esaed,  set  abont  detaehtBg  the 
an  alonr  and  awksrard  in  perior 
•crrioe  Sat  ai 

tke  sacriicet  at  once  to  daehai]^ 

I  was  to  be  broken  np ;  tke  bofsa 

of;  we  weie  to  qoit  Merlp 

:  was  dnrinu^  thai  tine 

it  hod  been  modii 

a  Mr,  Bird  had  oooie 

i  totokn  tke  jiaaa  at  wkaterer  rent  he  absoU 

;  mtf  ttAim  a  liMcr  straggle  when  be  i 

^  kid  of  km  ancestral  hnUs ;  bttt  1 
t  tkat  a  property, oil 
_  "  '  detriment  m  ^ 

pk.     We  wore  to  tjsvel ;  fiir  my  finker's  pkyiician  pieMriW 
mga  of  aceoe  m  inmntisl  in  retiriaf  kas  Jcptaasid  ipiHta.    Tk 
Tai  iiiLJInniiinl  is  nm^ly  gmeM  to  mag  admia,  bat  it  soeae^ 
t  to  i»ai[iLamla  dtkcr  Amy  or  atyieu  fiar  iKe  quiet  joys  we  M 
in  •»  own  ••  kapfij  ▼aHey*" 
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The  period  of  oar  banishment  has  expired ;  the  family-coach,  con- 
siderably weather-beaten  daring  its  continental  pilgrimage,  again  rests 
at  the  station  from  whence  it  departed.  Mr.  Bird,  whom  we  had  not 
jet  seen,  remained  at  Merlyn  Manor  till  our  arrival,  that  he  might 
himself  surrender  possession  to  my  father ;  and  had  sent  his  horses  to 
meet  as. 

^  He  has  kept  old  Phib'p,"  exclaimed  Amy,  in  delight ;  "  there  he 
is:  and  here  come  Selim  and  Sultan,  Mufti  and  Mogul,  fatter  and 
ileeker  than  ever." 

My  fiither  acknowledged  the  old  man's  obeisance  with  a  more 
dwerfol  smile  than  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time  ;  he  then  threw  himself 
bid  in  the  carriage,  and  though  at  almost  every  step  Amy  announced 
Mine  recognition  of  familiar  sights,  it  was  not  till  the  carriage  stopped 
under  the  portico,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  his  own 
Hrery,  that  he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie.  A  &vonrite  old  blood- 
boond  lay  on  the  step ;  it  was  nearly  blind,  but  it  rose  and  rubbed  its 
pfj  head  on  his  hand.  My  father  moved  forward  in  silence ;  we 
nilbved ;  everything  seemed  as  though  we  had  been  absent  but  a  day- 
la  the  entrance-hsjT,  the  old  hats  and  great-coats  hung  upon  their 
*tt&itomed  pegs ;  sticks,  bows,  and  battledores^  reposed  where  we  had 
left  them. 

"1  am  glad  to  see  yoa  here^"  said  I  to  our  old  butler,  who  now 
■kired  as  into  the  drawing-room. 

''Thank'e  Miss— Mr.  Bird  will  wait  on  you  in  a  moment.  Sir 
pcofrey,"  and  he  retired  hastily  as  though  he  could  not  trust  himself 
^  our  presence  another  moment. 

The  door  again  opened — some  one  entered ;  it  was  my  own  loved, 
'nog  lost  brother,  who  knelt  to  embrace  his  father's  knees. 


That  father  is  now  no  more ; — but  through  a  glass  case,  and  resting 
H  an  alabaster  pedestal,  his  grandchildren  often  look  reverently  at  an 
*U-&ihioned  gold  watch,  on  which  are  inscribed  three  several  dates, 
•ith  these  words — "  Once  lost,  twice  given." 

I  am  BOW  the  wife  of  Mr.  Calton.  It  was  he  who  had  caused  my 
kocher  to  be  appointed  by  his  firm  to  negotiate  for  them  the  right  of 
odnsiTe  traffic  with  some  States  in  central  America.  This  mission,  to 
ksoooesafol,  reqoired  no  little  tact  and  discretion;  for  the  journey 
ttiOQgh  a  disturbed  district,  both  courage  and  fortitude  would  lie 
tCMttiv  ;  aU  these  qualities  he  knew  that  my  brother  possessed,  they 
fftpma  only  circumstances  to  draw  them  forth.  The  event  proved 
^iustiiesa  of  his  calculation,  for  the  premium  awarded  to  my  brother 
kais  services  by  the  firm  nearlv  doubled  the  amount  of  his  Oxford 
'te:  this  he  immediately  entered  to  my  father's  credit  at  his  banker's ; 
^Usl  the  annual  salary  was,  during  his  absence,  employed  by  his 
^l^dia  rendering  Oeonrey,  under  an  assumed  name>  the  unconscious 
"^  '  *  Merlyn  Manor. 
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AGNES  — A    BALLAD. 
rft:x  TKK  sxKXAV  or  corvT  stolbcig. 

Is  rs  iiftZ  i£  aisr  a  ere, 

BflBi  Kx«ks  BaUyk'«  ■miot  arm  : 
JLrsL  tiiK.  frwckt  vitk  pasnoc  fire, 
AJke  Mifir  Goljx  kovxs  rctixv. 

Aac  M»'<i  •»  f«r&im  tram. 

H«.  tie  JMS  of  all  his  nee, 

Nxrsf  ait  Ma's  vbszbcIt  laO ; 
Jf  3B>  C7VWX  paika  Us  foooteps  trace, 
Cc&«.aflBc&templa». 

RcMvaii  kit  yiiiaTin  call. 

Afaei.  vitk  tlhe  cvUen  li«r, 

\4w  kk  aole  it—iiiing  stay, 
7W  ^ft9 — eke  fwaii — less  soft  and  fair) 
Ftttk  kas  c£«ck  vonU  kiss  the  care, 

A'ai.  vrye  t^  tMfs  awar. 

Ai  !~kencif  is  vecping  now. 

Wficc  the  nMOoVeam  flanees  dim  ; 
AlWrr,  vitk  the  open  krov, 
Ll^cysi.— ka»  ■tiipusd  k>vT*s  soft  roir^ 

A=id  tke  zcaid  loires  kim  ! 

So  to  «-oo  jJbe  maid  he  vent. 

And  ke  kisaed  kcr  fihr  kand  ; 
Asid  ker  soft  eyes  vould  resent, 
Bbt  is  dewy  flniles  relent. 

Nor  QTold  kis  suit  witkstand. 

Fr.m  kis  kacd  tke  giore  ke  drew. 

And  tke  foMier's  pledge  of  faitk 
Ib  &ir  A^DCS*  tap  ke  tkrev. 
As  ke  sigked  kis  last  adieu — 

•*  Tkine— tkine^in  life  or  deatk  !  '* 

Ske,  to  Albert's  pledge  replies : 

Silent,  tken.  ke  mounu  kis  steed  ; 
Tean  of  lore,  wkick  kenour  dries. 
Dim  tke  maiden's  soft  blue  eyes. 

As  ske  bids  good  speed. 

Redly  gleams  tke  coming  war. 

As  the  skades  of  nigkt  prerail ; 
Sound  tke  korses'  koofs  afar — 
Startled,  *neatk  tke  erening  star, 

Tke  deer  fly  tkrougk  tke  rale. 

Morning  dawns ; — its  sigbts  ftpp^U 

Yet  tke  maiden  watdMd  untiied  ; 
Saw,  from  kighest  lattice,  all— 
Saw  tke  noble  Albert  fall— 

And  swooned  as  ke  expired. 

Rusking  tkenoe,  all  scared  and  spent. 

Drags  tke  foam-dewed  steed  kis  lord  ; 
Hark,  a  Toice  of  loud  lament 
From  the  lady*s  ckamber  sent — 

Ske  falls  upon  kis  sword  I 

Rudolpk  dasped  ker,  cold  and  fair. 

To  a  keart  tkat  mocked  relief ; 
Two  long  days  knng  o*er  ker  tkere — 
Tearless— woridless— kis  despair^ 

Thuk  died  in  silent  grief !  Eta. 
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The  Western  World;  or.  Travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-7; 
mcliiding  a  Chapter  on  California.  By  Alex.  Mackay,  Esq. 
of  the  Middle  Temple.     3  vols.     Bentley- 

No  cniintry  in  ilie  wrtrl<l  has  imdergone  such  a  variety  of  experiments  in  di»sec- 
tiitii  as  America.  SiAte*men,  political  ectiiiDmists,  law^yers,  n<jv<;l-writer§^  acton, 
Aokiivr!^^  Haili)rs,  idleni,  and  LliMs^  have  trii^d  their  haniJs  ufum  thu  huge  corpus  of 
tlie  United  Sutea.  It  wotild  lie  iinp«Kiaihle  tn  conjure  out  of  the  obscurest  depihi 
tif  literature  snch  a  chaotic  mas*  of  contmdietorj^  evitkne4?s  as  might  Ijc  gathered 
together  upiin  thb  single  mibject  from  the  boiik«  with  which  we  have  been  lutm. 
diited  during  the  last  twrerUy  years.  Any  self  tormenting  gentleman,  who  in  m 
want  <if  an  ineKhanstible  tonroe  of  irritation,  may  l>e  confidently  recommended  to 
try  a  course  of  residing  through  the  brxika  of  Huniilton.  Eldl,  Tndlope^  De  Beau- 
mont, Fesitherstoiihatigh,  Power,.  Dickers,  the  immortal  Mrs.  Mytton  Maury ,^  and 
half  a  doKeti  4Hher  inurtatit,  whose  elfu^iioua  he  may  picic  up  amntigst  tJie  circulating 
iibmrieit^  and^  if  he  do  not  find  him»elf  at  the  etid  of  them  utterly  bamlHK>zle«J  and 
bewildered,  hist  hrairi  iMHternjil  to  a  |>ulp,  and  his  pen*e  of  riffbt  and  wrong,  or 
rather,  hi«  power  of  discrimination  betiveen  black  and  white,  tot;i]Iy  and  hopelessly 
annihilated^  he  may  go  and  knock  liis  head  with  perfect  impunity  ugainst  the  lirft 
wall  he  meets.     That  man*s  organ izatiini  im  tndeatnictible. 

It  muat  not  l>e  suppojied  that  we  desire  to  convey  the  remotest  imputation 
agninst  the  integrity  of  these  IwKjkji.  Every  one  of  them  has  its  grain,  *ir  grains, 
of  truth— some  of  them  are  distinguished  by  largeness  of  treatment  and  weight  of 
purpose.  But  the  hulk  of  them  reflect  merely  the  individual  opportunities  of  t!ie 
writer,  the  particular  medium  through  which  he  looked  at  the  society  and  insti- 
tntians  of  the  country,  his  cla*»  prejudicos,  his  limited  experience,  liis  partial 
knowledge,  his  iguwraiice,  hi«  speciality.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  hear  in  mind 
bow  much  an  Kuropean  has  to  forget  before  be  can  arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment 
upon  th«  peeuli&r  machinery  of  Amerimn  life  and  mnnnera,  what  feudal  distinc- 
tionti  old  ceremonial  iileas,  and  a rtiticial  conventionalities  he  must  fairly  get  rid 
of  before  he  can  thorouf^hly  comprehend  and  adjust  himself  to  the  new  modes  and 
influences  that  chafe  him  at  every  step  on  the  broad  highway  of  an  open  repiiblic, 
it  will  not  Bpfrt?ar  very  surprising  that  mu^t  of  the  travellers'  bijoks  should  be 
chnrgeahle  with  miiwonceptions*,  c4iHcntnre»,  anil  palpable  ern^rs. 

In  addition  tu  the  prominent  ditBcuky  which  the  vexed  problem  of  Transatlantic 
exiitenoe  presents  to  an  European  on  the  ground  of  radiad  dissimilarity,  it  ex- 
hibits the  further  iin|>ediment  of  )nce&64int  mutiit>ihty.  There  is  nothing  stationary 
in  America— men,  minnnern,  or  hou»eM,  What  w&a  true  yesterday,  is  uKMlilied 
to-day,  and  will  be  fal^e  to-morrow.  The  tour*book  of  five  years  ago  u  us  uselesg 
aa  a  five-year  old  almanac  ;  and  you  might  as  well  cousult  such  nn  authority  for 
a  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  things,  as  a  Red -book  of  the  last  century  for 
a  contemporary  address.  But  this  process  of  rapid  change  and  eternal  inuverneut, 
while  it  renders  old  books  comparatively  valueless,  e^tabUshea  the  want^  and  en- 
hanreti  the  importance  of  new  ones. 

Mr.  Aluckay's  work  is  the  last,  and,  independently  of  it?  freuhneas,  one  nf  the 
smindest  and  abli*«t  reviews  of  the  tictuid  condition  of  America  that  has  appeared 
in  t  hi  a  country.  Ilift  qualiticalions  for  the  undertaking  are  of  the  highetit  order. 
He  hn»  lived  many  years  amongst  the  people.  lie  has  not  satisfied  his  curiosity  by 
snatching  up  traits  on  the  surface,  hut  haj^  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the  national 
character.  The  life  he  hns  studied  i»  not  that  of  hotels  and  steam  boa  t«j  hut  of 
the  inner  circles  of  domestic  intercttui>e,  tlie  hirmestead*  of  the  rural  population, 
and  the  interiors  of  mn  mi  factories*  Insteiicl  of  rapid  draumtic  sketches,  displaying 
at  best  n^ithing  more  than  »tray  oddities  and  Hi  mating  characteristics,  he  gives  us 
the  resuUs  of  careful  generolittaiion  deduced  from  close  and  constant  enfjuiry. 
Many  of  hi«  English  reiider«  will  he  inclined  to  dissent  from  lome  of  his  opinions. 
It  will  lie  thotight,  for  iristinice,  that  he  compromise*  the  question  of  wliivery,  and 
that  be  softens  down  the  repugnant  features  of  American  society.  But  we  sus- 
pect that  even  where  the  greatest  differences  exist  on  such  point*,  \\\e  \\m\c^\>i  <q?1 


tbe  public,  but  of  one 
flf  tmilC 

4cacnbc«  the  circuit 
Mihoird  itmtes, 
»ppt  and  the  Ohio, 
and  Uie  Budsoo,  to  New 
«  tour,  throwing  opeo  Pi  pQ9* 
the  &«iiie«cirk  of  the  |nil«r 
In  the  fonn  of  m  booh  of 
of  the  JneritBticiii  of  the  Vmm^ 
at  tibow  pbbna  where  he  b  eUe  10 
efihelr  eggfcpetemiil^tetieB.  ThepluJt 
■p  the  attentiatt  of  the  reader  la  the  prafmt 
Mr.  iiaekmf^  intimaie  knowledge  of  hh 
ledliij. 

of  the  work  will  ihcw  that  thi 


if  fun,  we  draw  tip  at  the  Unlteil  StetOi 

e  ef  led  hridk,  periented  by,  I  em  efreJd  to  lay  how  nuaf, 

A  leiSe  way  oa  one  lidt  celled  Texas,  aod  ooe  Je  prmwe 

Jht,  le  be  teWnd  Oregoo.    The  oext  addition  niade  wiO, 

We  atia  Bifaarcd  op  a  marble  stairoeee  into  a  ip 

a  gigaatic  dbequer-boardt  Wu^  complied  «l 

kte  BBfble,  inolting  exoevdiogJy  elegant^  but, 

eeaMa  ef  die  jpOK,  beuifp  both  ireiy  oold  end  rerj  atippery.    We  a^plf 

tt  the  lee,  wboch,  ia  the  aooel  lenie  of  the  term,  rt  no  har,  bat  the 

derk^  elaborately  cen 
beibfe  a  ded^  which,  in  pou 
of  ratfaTagance  in  the  Bank-puioiie.    The 
eee  fifienlly  coterad  with  belb,  each  having  beneath  it  the  i 

■Tetrptrndt.  end  they  oouci  by  hundredA.     My  teh 
I  td  die  poMihility  ci  their  being  all  rang  at  oaee.^* 

Weaodcr  kiad  is  Ae  irflewing  piemia  of  the  Hooae  of  RepreseoutiToi. 

'  TUe  ii  a  upteeateitee  froai  M aiaa,  hb  fr«eh  complexion  and  hardy  frame  be- 
hkii^g  hum  Dram  the  aonh,  where  hie  eonstituenu  are  now  clothed  to  forg :  then 
I  wiMae  body  the  hot  funa  of  Alabama  hare  nearly  diari  paled  aO 
i  that  of  iolarco,  with  vhidi  be  i«  at  thia  moment  oeeriieerine; 
.  Bwnber  froen  bevond  the  AUc^haoief,  aye»  eren  from  beyond  ae 
Mmieapplt  ^  when  keen  eye,  wruikled  lace,  and  gen«ral  qtiickoeu  of  moreoM 
yoa  mn  tmd  whole  ttoriei  of  adTentnrMie  life  in  the  Far  West  -,  while  doie  beddt 
you  ie  the  languid  CaroUnian,  eocuitomed  to  have  everything  done  for  him  et  hii 
nod.  And  what  peget  in  the  hittory  of  the  Union  may  be  read  in  the  varied  yhy^ 
ny  of  the  Mouie  ?  In  the  ■wembly  before  jou,  of  two  hundred  men  or  thsa* 
« yon  can  readily  trace  the  dark  hair  axid  eye,  and  the  high  cheek-bone  of  the 
Celt,  the  fJeek  and  rotund  eoniour  of  the  Saaoo^  the  ponderout  outline  ef  thf 
Potdunan,  the  phlegmetie  temperament  of  tlie  German,  the  olire-htie  of  tbf 
Spaniard^  and  the  nimble  figure  of  the  Freak.  It  ii  a  true  reflex  of  the  great  boiv 
mem  without,  asattered  far  and  wide  for  thoueands  of  milea  from  where  you  Meai 
It  ii  at  once  a  type  of  the  paat  and  the  future  of  America.  In  the  repreKsntafivWif 
the  American  people^  you  have  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  thdr  ancestry,  and  a 
to  that  of  their  posterity.  In  one  respect  the  scene  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
phenomenon.  Voii  have  different  races,  with  all  tbetr  diversified  habits,  pn 
tiom,  histories,  need»  ojid  traditions  ;  you  have  tlie  representatives  of  almost 
eaontry  tn  Europe  living  together,  not  a  paralytic  1ifc«  but  a  life  of  constanl  ' 


cry  and  oetive  cam  petition,  and  regulating  their  political  eaistenoe  by  the  mecihinarf 
nf  k  ivrnstitutional  and  demoenitio  tiffimi.     In  one  sense,  truly,  you  liaw     " 


f  Nationi  in  this  Congress  oi  the  United  ^ueee.' 
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'  Mr.  Blaekay'i  invpsti Rations  into  American  todety  enable  ut  at  once  to  ettfmate 
Mj  thoAe  fundamental  differences  which  too  often  escape  the  calculation  of  tra- 
ihtn,  **  Kuropeao  todety/*  he  ohsenpet,  ^^  in  its  difTerent  m&nifesutiona,  if  eon* 
MitaMd,  a*  it  were,  of  a  certei  of  diflTitreiit  layerft,  whidi^  ihou^'^h  in  dote  contiid, 
only  partially  fuae  into  each  other."  Each  claAs  lo<Lik9  within  itself  for  its  souroet 
of  eojoyment  and  intellectual  gratificatioii,  recognizing  othen  more  as  political  ne- 
cessities than  social  adjuncts.  The  basis  and  manifestation  of  sodety  in  America 
tihiUta  ihe  reverse  of  this.  ^<  There,**  he  ohserres,  "lodal  tneqnaltty  has  never 
been  a  recognized  prlndple,  moulding  the  sodat  fabric  into  arbitrary  forms,  and 
tynuuiicmlly  influencing  each  person *a  position  in  the  general  icheme/'  But  our 
f^jicfi'Wiw  author  carries  his  epeculations  rather  too  far  when  he  adds,  *^  Society  in 
America  started  from  the  point  to  which  society  in  Europe  is  only  yet  tending," 
U  it  true  that  sodety  in  Europe  is  tending  to  this  point  f  Would  it  not  be  more 
oprrect  to  say  that  American  society,  Htarting  from  equality,  is  gradually^  hut  m* 
Ritably,  teoding  to  inequality?  JJi3&  Mr.  Maekay  reallv  believe  that  it  lis  poasible 
lor  any  society  to  maintain  this  singular  equiliLinum^  this  contiralued  equipoise  of 
ooaBictiiig  claases,  this  suspense  and  uniformity  of  diversified  elements?  And  haa 
k»  not,  somewhat  hastily^  ouufounded  the  European  tendency  towards  a  more 
s^uitaUte  diatrilmtioii  oi  political  rights,  with  a  tendency  towards  soda!  equuH- 
Ation  ? 

The  ooDaeqiiencse  of  soda!  equality  is  an  ^<  eaie  and  eincerity  of  msitiner  '^  which 

strikes  a  stranger  at  once.     "There  ii  very  little,"  observes  Air.  Maekay,  "of 

wHat  ve  understand  by  acquaintaui-'eship,     Inteicoune  leads  to  friundship,  or  it 

lcs4i  to  nothing,  it  being  contrary  to  an  American  s  nature  to  feel  indi^Terent,  nnd 

jmt  look  cordial : "  by  which  we  presume  Mr.  Madtay  intends  to  express,  not 

wlsat  is  meant  by  *'  friendship  **  in  England,  but  a  greater  warmth  of  familiarity  of 

Is^terruurse,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  interchange  acts  of  serric€f  tlianwe  associate 

wilJi  the  word  '^acquaintanceship.'*     The  secret  of  this  open  and  iinreserve<]  inter* 

eourw  it  easily  explained  :  '*  Having  none  of  the  sympathies,  the  Americans  have 

i><me  of  the  antipathies  of  dasa  ;  his  drde  is  his  country  ;  and  in  that  circle,  ad^ 

DM  I  ting  of  no  superiors,  he  sees  none  hut  equals.**     Out  of  this  tevelHug  syitem, 

^  ^>i'  1j  Uirigs  all  men  together  upon  the  same  free  and  easy  footings  ipriogB  that 

''"'fr,iliuriiy  and  frankness  which  so  frequently  offend  the  viKitor,  whose  taste  in  the 

^■ittt-f  of  nodal  Intercourse  has  Ij'eeri  educated  in  a  differpnt  srhtwiL 

Tjuc  n:sult  of  all  experience  shews  that  equality  is  littble  to  be  gradually  sapped 
^  the  growib  of  darsei  rising  out  of  the  mags  thmugh  the  force  of  sui>erior  al- 
l*aiBeicnU  or  the  accumulation  of  iirt)perty»  Even  Mr.  Maekay,  who  is  nut  dis- 
FOM  to  attach  much  weij^ht  to  this  opinion^  adinitn  that  the  realization  of 
^  theory  is  not  quite  secure  from  drmger,  '*  It  is  dilficult,**  he  olterves,  *' where 
iWe  are  such  accumulations  of  wealth,  to  iidhere  to  a  horizontal  si-ale  In  social 
'iMk'ltiootL"  Atkd,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  pattprn  democracy  already 
^t»Qs  within  itself  the  treacherous  seeds  of  class  preuuliiies.  When  they  shall 
**v«itnick  their  roots  in  tlieir  soil,  who  ahull  foretell  to  what  height  they  may 
_  F*s,  «r  what  fruit  they  may  bear?  This  is  a  very  curious  part  of  the  in- 
'•ligation. 

Hiring  shewn  the  state  of  todety  in  its  grand  general  manifestations,  our  au- 
**ff  proceeds  to  say  tliat  tliis  freedom  and  equality  of  Intercourse  must  be  under- 
ClAod  10  exist  only  in  an  out-door  neniie,  ns  applied  to  the  great  sodal  life  of  the 
Pvpde, fonaidered  as  a  people  ;  society,  in  iti  domestic  or  in-door  character,  is  quite 
*^>lhcr  affair.  And  hero  we  find  the  seeds  of  class  divisions  thicicly  scattered. 
^T^focia]  position  of  the  husband/*  &ay»  Mr.  Maekay,  '*is  not  carried,  in  all  Its 
**teftt,  Into  the  tonal  relations  of  his  family.  His  aphere  of  action  is  without, 
*W  fth  are  on  an  equal  footing ;  but  in  the  position  of  his  family,  and  in  their 
*^ry  rhose  of  his  neighlMiurs,  he  finds  no  such  prindple  generally  recog- 

"**•  nHithout — excluRiveuess  within— sucli  seem  to  be  the  contrasts  of 

Attt4(,i^,.,  ,,,,.  The  case  is  clearly  and  honestly  put.  To  use  our  author*s  words, 
"•Miwrlifif  in  America  is  fenced  round  by  a*  m^iny  liues  as  hitcial  life  in  Europe.** 
***  »hnlf  trutli  has  seldom  been  exjiouiidwl  or  iuiniitted  so  plainly  htrfure  ;  and 
"■•  c<aly  tiling  that  surprises  us  is,  that  Mr.  iVIackay  does  UfH  discover  in  this 
'^^i^aly  1  pmctical  incongruity  which  cannot  go  on,  and  which  must  right  itself,^ 
•*J^y  or  vhe  other,  in  ihe  long  run. 

TK*  effect  of  banishing  raarriei  women  to  nurseries  and  Imck -parlours,  while  the 

ftbolf....  --rj\%  and  control  of  sotnety  is  Mirrendered  into  the  hands  of  youtig 

P'**  ic*j  a  frivolity  und    rt'stics^uess  whitb   tiniml  render  an  Aiuuriom 

.^  ...uiiy  oppressive  to  all  persons  of  common  sens*?  und  ixfined  breediug 
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9«  Society  in  America,**  uys  Hi.  Mackmy,  **  Ulike  »  yotiog  lnoydmn  ih%.%  w&nti  uniiiig 

— like  &o  inezperient-ed  romp,  as  yet  impatient  of  the  fectera  iiC  <»civeQttoiiial  p«» 

prkiy,  •  •  •  It  i*  depnred  of  the  be*i  of  all  teachers — experience ;  for,  Iry  tia 

tiiae  a  ta4y  Icaroi  how  to  act  an  easy  and  more  lubdued  port,  tUer«  ii  oo  pra 

Lyiaco  for  bcr  in  the  social  circle.**     The  iuAuenoe  of  thi«  ftyatem  upoo  Uic 

( tioil  ^  the  female  character  is  obviouft  enough.     The  whole  ooone  of  a  yociiig 

malloii  in  America  is  one  habitual  leMon  of  seJf  reliance  ;  from  ihe  aaHia 

m  underatandsher  poftition,  aiMl  begint  to  test  her  stren^h.     But  mark  thai 

**  This  very  freedom  of  action  precipitaiea  her  into  an  iulSueiitial  sucial  ptietcii 

a  time  when  the  is  neither  fttted  for  it  nor  able  fuUy  to  apprecii^Ce  its  reapon 

fiea*     Her  course  or  education  tells  unfavourably  on  sodecy^  before  it  has  fisUy  m^ 

Msdad  ID  telltng  favourably  on  the  individual/'    She  is  exposed  to  more  danipa 

•B  the  young  girl  io  Europe,  and  her  whole  edncatiou  is  to  reaiat  UMm.     ^  tfav 

i  ftr  diis  may  atrengthen  the  character  at  the  expense  of  the  afTrirtioiia     Uow  ivit 

flwy  fortify  the  judgment,  but  weaken  the  heart — it  is  not  uecenary  here  tomi^pia^'* 

By  no  means  necessary— the  answer  is  on  the  surfioe. 

There  are  other  evils  in  the  domestic  life  of  America  wbich  ^Ir.  Mackay  iraea 
with  similar  perspicuity  and  acuteness;  and  his  observations  derive  additkifvl 
value  from  the  impartial  spirit  by  which  they  are  everywhere  distin^ished. 

We  have  merely  touched  upon  two  or  three  points  that  were  suacsepuhle  of  bfic^ 
dealt  with  briefly  ;  for  our  space  i«  too  limited  lo  enter  upoo  larger  qaeetbiMi.  Bat 
we  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  recommending  it  to  the  earnest  attentkin  if 
the  Euglish  public.  The  disquisition  upon  education,  religion,  and  slavery  ti 
America  ;  the  expositions  of  the  working  of  the  political  system  ;  aad  the  dasip^ 
lioiis  of  the  country  and  the  people,  are  marked  by  great  ability,  sound  judgotai 
aad  Utermiy  power.  A  chapter  an  the  future  of  America  may  be  particularly  poiaied 
put  as  full  of  eunoiu  speculations,  which,  whether  we  agree  wiiii  the  writer  or 
in  the  condutiona  at  which  he  arrivea,  prove  that  he  haa  investigated 
Mrtldc  of  his  subject  with  a  though tfulneis  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which 
nis  opinions  to  he  received  with  deference  and  respect. 
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A  Glance  at  Revolutionised  Italy;  a  VUit  to  Messina;  and  a  Tour 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Abruzzi^  the  Marches  of 
Ancona*  Home,  the  States  of  the  Churchy  Tuscany,  Geooi, 
Piedmont,  ike.  in  the  Summer  of  i846.  By  Charles  Mac  Fir- 
laiie.     In  Two  Volumes.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  residence  of  upwards  of  eleven  years  among  Italians,  and  a  familiarity  with  their 
manners  aud  customs,  welJ  i^ualified  Mr.  MacFurlane  to  puss  an  opinion  on  the  stale 
of  their  country  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848,  His  work  is  not  one,  oooie- 
«|uen|]y,  which  conveys  Hr»t  impressions  on  visiting  a  foreign  land,  but  offers  a 
oumparison  bdween  ita  former  and  now  altered  condition.  It  ii  a  political 
*^  Glance  "  at  a  revolutionized  country,  ratlier  than  an  ordinary  bmtk  of  travelsj  aad 
ooatains  also  some  unsparing  animadversions  on  our  own  foreif^n  policy,  with  wbidt 
we  by  no  means  coincide*  The  writer  gives  us  his  honest  opinion  of  what  stuff  the 
men  are  made  who  liave  commenced  the  work  of  Italian  nationality  aud  indepeci- 
dence.  His  pictures  of  transnlpine  regenerators  are  opposed  to  those  of  iAIr.  White* 
side,  whose  **  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Ontury  **  favm;rs  Italian  liberalism.  li 
not  (iiir  province  to  enter  into  a  political  discussion,  but  we  may  not  be  far  w: 
in  concluding  that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  political  bias  of  these  t> 
writers,  we  nimll  fuid  truth  to  lie  btuwecu  them.  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  MscFsr- 
lane's  testiniiiny  tliat  On^gory  XVI.  left  his  dominions  in  an  unexazn^ded  conditioa 
of  priraperity,  tlxini^h  tit  the  sume  time  ive  do  not  entertain  the  extreme  opinion 
thst  ho  WAS  a  dt^gtnutive  tyrant.  Both  Mr,  MacFarlane  and  31  r.  Whitesnle, 
however,  are  equally  foes  to  the  Papacy  as  a  system  j  and  both  agree  that  whatever 
political  reforms  the  exiled  Pope  sought  to  diect,  he  was  far  Cram  con  tent jdatil^ 
any  in  ihe  Church  of  which  he  is  the  h«ad« 

Kir.  MacFarUne  Is  correct  in  ntsserting  that  the  sympalhies  of  Engliahmto  were 
in  the  tirst  instance  with  the  ItAliiins^  thoiijj^h  these  sympathies  have,  in  some  casta, 
taken  a  wrong  lUpfition  nmiMig  those  who  have  least  studied  the  peculiarly  varied 
*httrarti-r  of  the  halinn  p*Htple.  Uut  Ik*  tliis  as  it  may,  we  have  read  with  much 
^ratif»ratton  the  openly  wivtiwed  convictioitM  of  Mr.  MscFarlane,  which  ai-e  tbiise  of 
an  fve-wiUjesSj  im  the  usie  of  Italy.     Me  is  by  u<i  mtuhh  blind  tu  uiHuy  drfectn  and 
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lliidi  tnalMitninistration  imder  the  old  Itiiliati  riffimet ;  and  with  the  expreinioii  of 
wmna  affection  for  the  Italian  people  in  generaJ^  hi*  condemnj  only  ^*  their  two  hurried 
ieikeine  of  nationality  and  union,**  and  ^^  the  violent  factiouit  men  who  have  niitled 
Uke  more  active  portion  of  the  people,  and  spoiled  their  chance  of  ftticceas.*' 

The  lar^rhalf  of  the  world,  who  are  content  to  base  optnioni  upon  the  floatini^ 
rumtmn  of  the  hour,  will  do  well  to  peruse  J*lr.  MacFarlane*s  inve«tigation  of  the 
charges  brought  agatnat  the  King  of  Naples,  aod  his  remarks  on  the  atrocities  im* 
puted  to  the  Austriana.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  volumes  bears  upon  our 
own  eorpg  Utplomatiqtte^  which  of  all  the  corps  in  uur  service  our  author  oonsiders 
nUMit  ijt  seed  of  revision  and  reform.  lie  in>ei|Mrhs  a^^ainii  what  he  states  to  have 
been  our  premature  salute  of  the  Sicilian  tricolor,  and  c^ijudcmns  strongly  the  con* 
duct  ef  uur  officials  in  tlie  part  they  Uyok  in  Italian  affairs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  book  is  brimful  of  politics,  but  these,  apart  from  any  value  they  possess, 
are  mixed  up  and  enltreaed  with  the  description  of  scenes,  and  the  narration  of 
Mirurrenoes  by  the  way. 

Mr,  MacFarlane  had  a  foretaste  of  the  temper  and  c{ua2ity  of  Italian  ^<patrioU  " 

St  roDstantinople.     When  the  newi  of  the  French  Revolution  reached  the  dty  of 

the  .SultaO}  beardf  and  hats  seem  to  hare  l>een  at  a  premiunu     Our  author  writes : — 

**  To  shave  or  to  touch  any  part  of  one  s  face  with  a  razor,  was  considered  a  cer* 

^tain  si^  of  monarchical  and  aristocmtical  tendenciefi.     Political  opinions  were  also 

ongiy  pronounced  in  hats.     The  Liberals  sported  liats  of  all  manner  of  shapes, 

?  favimrite  oolour  being  white  or  drab,  for  the  most  part  decorated  with  tricolor 

'•ims  or  cockades.     And  how  contemptuously  did  they  look  down  upon  us  peaoe- 

maiter-of^fact  Englishmen,  who  wore  none  of  these  fashions  or  emblems!*' 
**  O   Liiberty  I"  we  are  tempted   to  exduim,  slightly  varying  Mr.  Thackeray's 
phrase,  **-  what  the  deuce  have  beards  and  hats  to  do  with  you  ?'* 
At  Messina  Mr  MacFarlane  found   that  the  liberals  had  ^'^  out-Frenchified  the 
Not  satisfied  with  C4il]ing  the  Messinese  a  **  fieople  of  heroes,**  an  *'■  in- 
•  people,**  a  placard^  wet  from  tlie  press,  called  them  ^*^Popolo  diviko," 
it  Loretto  a  Reform  banquet  had  been  held  by  the  female  patriots  of  the  town 
Dd  its  vicinity. 

Baking  of  Pius  IX.^  Mr,  MacFarlane  sa>ni : — 

[  tielieve  that  Piu!*s  ambition  civervaulted  ^and  fell  o^  the  other' — ^tluit  in- 
I  of  recovering  his  Church  by  hiA  alliance  with  democracy,  lie  has  given  it  a  blow 
which  must  hasten  its  extinction  ;  but^  from  all  I  «aw  now,  and  liad  previously  seen 
and  known  of  IuK\  I  et|ually  believe  that  long  before  the  hour  of  that  extiuction, 
there  must  he  a  violent  Roman  Catholic  religious  redaction." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  sentence  is  a  curious  prophetic  enunciation,  and,  if 

realijced,  cif  much  impart  to  the  Chriistian  world.  * 

The  ft^owing  is  an  account  of  the  appearauce  of  ouce  more   revolutionised 

. — ••  The  hotels  were  empty;  the  lodging-houses  shut  up ;  the  hackney  coach- 

n  forhim  ;  the  ciceroni  desperate !     The  printshops  abounded  with  French  wares, 

I  traah  of  the  day;  with  lithographs  of  the  barricades,  aiid  the  combats  and 

t  of  the  February  revolution  ;  with  portraits  of  Lamartine,  Ledru-RolliD,  ^c. 

I  up  with  the  sorts  of  prints  1  have  enumerated,  were  others  of  a  lighier  kind, 

yell  the  Roman  dealers  were  now  selling,  and  openly  exposing,  without  any  fear 

•f  ikepoUee  or  of  church  censure.     The  windows  of  the  W^ksellers'  *hop«  exhi- 

kiud  Xlileri*s  mendacious  *^'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,""  Ge^irge  Sand's 

,  Alexander  Dumas's  romances,  and  other  productions  of  that  dianrganis^ing, 

'  dy  demoralizing  school.     There  were  also  epitomes  of  the  works  of  Fourrier, 

ailons  of  Tom  Paine.     The  drama  at  Rome  was  as  French  as  all  the  rest* 

thft  drumas,  which  attracted  great  crowds,  was  a  revolting  stoiy  of  double 

in  a  murder  and  a  double  suicide,** 

instance  that  struck  our  author  was  the  fewness  of  the  priests  and 
nets  of  Rome. 

(acFarUne's  stay  at  Ttiriu.  **  the  theatres  were  open,  and  seemed 

o  the  rule  or  dicution  of  the  Ultra- Li Ijerals,     Two  of  the  com- 

I  were  French.    The  popular  feeling  was  anti^Anglican*  Otie  night  the  [tnliuiis 

\  *  The  Revolution  of  Naples  of  17911,'  wherein  Lord  Nelson  was  turned  into 

as  astaasio  of  Car;iCciolt.     They  were  representing  another  piece,  called  the 

Market,'  wherein  the  dramatist  very  wittily  represented  the  selling  of 

^  Dithfield,  with  halters  round   their  necks,  as  a  very  common  English 

;  at  all  opposed  by  tbe  Eng1i.%h  (  hunL-h/^ 

"»ne  ;  ^*  but  straws  will  shew 
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A^  te  Mr*  XacFftrUney  that  tlie 
rm  iMMHona  of  tlie  deadliest 
I  ^  »%  cvpded  oAfiBi  and  Mmiiimriei  of  ] 

~  ■pnnrwnentft  of  every  kind  ;  tin 

■WMtion  from^  the  rod  factioo « 

iif  IT^Mii  k  hrid  ia  UtUe  ettecm  thraogft 
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life  flTTiw^Ad^fil  Lord  Viscount  Nelson.  K.B. 

FAS-,  F.S.A.      Two  Voh 

1849.  I 

«f  fM  Bm  ilmild  be  pubtijhed  to  the  vaild 

two  quite  opposite  opinHMU 

«f  ladh  bcfii  mmif  prore  of  eenrice  u  wvniiifi 

!«■  ckcy  Avali  le  nmde  known.     In  tke  oo 

is  t^  ocker,  fhm  hit  fo 

'ed  utj  UDoant  of  i 

■i  ftsiv  m  mm  lamm  er  llw  etiiflr  oetcrtftbied  the  two  i 

Atff  «S  fnArfdf  kai^  at  Imi  dbdded  that  it  is  abtolutelf  i 
I  aat  eaft  «f  bk  alMtact  ■eiiiimn.  %m  tnith,  that  the  fatdti  and  noi 
ii  he  ■■<»  ksevB,  h«t  ikat  they  ihouJd  be  indicated  vitl 
■Md  ef  at  aB  afcfii  the  pt«wi  or  the  example  is  likely  K 
it  ■■nfin;  llia»  aft  laM^  oMff  he  wkL,  that  after  the  foiblei  and  !■ 
I  ef  a  ^^Bft  MBa  ha»#  Ihb  foiohAl  M  yi  ooiuitr3riiiea,--- after  they  haf^ 
ml  aiveMl  cB  il«  wkali  wdd  ii  cofonaat  of  them, — after  they  hMi 
ef  iafBiaM  e^y  aod  manl  comment — that  an  «»thorJ| 
««ch«  whe  «dta  icill  forthcr  to  prove  an  already  proves  iB 
wmrf  tBtmf  eC  paper  is  the  form  of  note  or  letter  he  ceal^ 
My  mmm  panBiiy  Hhutrate  thon  finUta  and  impcr^flliofii 
ft  el*  the  ■Bilar  «!»  does  thk  work  undor  the  ] 
w  «B  «91  aai  at  pemtrnk  ta^jaife. 
lai  Mr.  fteipw  haa  dooe  in  hit  reeently  pub 
I  giv^  aa,  he  sys,  ia  two  bulky  irohuaea  of  i 
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giifihf,  **ap  wards  of  n  h— dnad  Jei^sa  and  docomeats  which  hare 
ham  pnaaad*  a^l  tha  rAif  rr  cf  whidb  wnrr  icaitely  known,**  The  kn 
di  tha  ealiief  a  ef  ifceat  faowa  ban^  a  mailer  thus  ratricted^  it  would  hare  I 
as  vaA  had  Mr.  WtttSgnw  iaftaaatd  as  whence  he  got  tbeoL,  and  what  i 
ha  hw  that  the  while  era  pmalaa.  Thai  aome  of  them  are  fiJuricaliopi  may  I 
ha  Mapec&ed,  ior  we  «la  not  thiak  Lady  Hamilion  would  be  above  leoordng  to  I 
ans,  tf  ihe  bad  h^  a  paneae  t»  aerre. 

Mr.  Fittigiaw's  aihyaJ  mmm  for  pobliAhing  his  sLz  hundred  letters  and  t 
Miiiu  m  aovhaai  aaa.    Ha  siti,  that  in  IJSM^  a  Mr.  Harrisoo  put  forth  a  L 
NclB■^  arader  iha  wctiaa  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  that  he  ill'r«*|utt«sd  ber 
■em  and  iianidswrw  hy  **prtnciii^»  in  1814«  a  ooUection  of  prtrnte  l^tten,  ^ 
••  efynn%  aaflpastilr  er  jasj^iet/r  o^jvcIV  ittr  Undk^  le  th€  €lHeidaikm  ^  i 
BMtirr  V pMe  latereil,  withoat  the  knowledge  and  tanctiofi  of  I^rfidy  r 
and  iir>'Biioining  to  this  tmibrtoaate  womAn  an  nndeserred  purtiou  of  i 
Mr.  Pettigrew  then  goes  on  to  renafk,  ^^  \lluitever  msy  tie  said  of  the  ta 
or  nnpropriety  of  sudi  a  pubticauioa^  there  can  be  no  doiiU  i\t  the  gtq^u 
the  epistles  , , .  Had  nai  this  imperfect  and  iiijudictouA  p«»rt«r»n  pwvuHulyl 
and  other  letters  sioce  furnished  to  Sir  Harris  NicbolsA,  ;«    '  'iii 

flOBclnsion  of  his  ooUection  of '^  Dispatches  and  Ijecten/*  a 
^  w.ii  Mr^.inffjinid  ^ith  the  intimsry  which  eaErdtcMl  betwtnj  i.  .,,a  '.^^a^ 
W  luiimiikcy  which  no  means  whatever  had  hv^ix  ta^t.'U  to  \ 

tilt    .  ;  i»,  I  might  havi?  felt  foosIderabJe  hesitalitm  m  prluiiug 

leiu  r?.  wbicii  Are  now«  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  tbe  jiuldic  to  these  roln 

Wfntr  i*  ihUhnt  SHyiii^,  that  a  ccrtaiu  51r.  Harrison  haviujr  d<me»!i  t>itd  ( 
'^r.  Pettif^w  jwft?«   no  great  hunu   iu  dr»Iu|u^  .  l1| 

extent,  in  1840  ?    The  mtifmicy  vrhkh  vxi"'  4^ 

;ii  .,,.L.rii  bein^  so  vrnW  known  lo  the  public,  why  sUimiiij  iv  uut^ 

fut  ^  :  why  nhould  not  that  Iw  hltuutned  in  vix  hundml  letters  1 

*i»^  wutj  phiiij  enough  before  in  a  lf*ii  »uinht*r  ? 
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The  ^eaiion  we  m^t  a«k  Mr.  Peuigrew  la  thfi,  what  fww  Hjfhi  it  throvn  upon 
cbAnccer  of  Nelion  by  the  publitution  of  his  lettem  and  documeuu  ?  What 
they  tell  of  his  public  irpin^  bit  heroitm,  iir  )ii»  [JoHcy,  which  we  did  not  know 
«ore?  Where  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  voJumes  the  pafagr»ph,  the  sentence, 
the  sylltthle,  which  it  calculated  to  raise  the  great  naval  captain  in  our  estinia- 
*i  H  ikir*  UarritOD*s  collection,  it  seems,  had  <^  no  apparently  ostensible  or  justi- 
'i^  ble  object :  it  did  not  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  any  matter  of  public  intensst." 
Jt-'^tttiuk  wh&t  object  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  in  his  publicatioti,  and  what  matter  of 
P^itLlic  interest  his  collection  elucidates  ? 

tTbe  truth  is^  the  tendency  of  Mr*  Pettig^rew*t  book,  whaterer  the  object  may 
been,  it  to  pander  to  a  vicious,  morbid,  and  prurient  taste.  Let  there  be 
«^^  according  to  the  fair-pby  of  this  world,"  when  we  deal  with  the  private 
'«iof  public  men.  We  protest,  in  the  name  of  honourable  feeling,  of  humanity,  of 
'^g^jiiicyi  agftinst  publicadooi  of  thia  class.  The  errors  of  a  man  like  Ndson  could 
"»^»idly  hare  remained  hidden,  had  he  taken  any  painB  to  conceal  them.  His  ooun- 
"^  len^  who  honour  his  many  great  and  noble  qualities,  have  long  known  them 

d  have  mourned  over  them  with  profound  concern.  At  least  enough  respecting 
had  been  heretofore  printed,  and  accordingly  we  shall  not  let  the  present 
AS*  without  the  most  stringent  aud  indigimut  reprobation,— this  work  which, 
pretence  of  honouring  the  memory  of  our  greatest  naval  hero«  shoots  a  Elthy 
of  garbage  upon  his  grave, 
'Wd  know  not  in  what  spirit  Mr.  Pettigrew  undertook  the  defence  of  Nelson 
the  heavy  stigma  that  weighs  upon  his  fame  in  tlie  matter  of  Prince  Carac- 
em^^^a.  That  matter  has  been  sifted  many  timet,  and  with  the  most  anxious  care 
l*3r  men  jealous  of  Nelson *s  honour  and  t'oger  to  maintain  it — by  men,  too,  of  a 
MagBcitT  and  penetration  to  which  Mr,  Pettigrew  can  put  forth  no  claim  whatever. 
^JV^^at  liot  been  the  result  of  tljeir  inveati^'^ationH?  tlie  sad  and  unly  too  sureconvic- 
that  the  execution  of  Caracciolo  wus  nothing  more  nor  leits  than  a  murtler, 
at  the  instance  of  one  worthless  woman  to  aerv©  the  ends  or  to  gratify  the 
of  another. 
Wcver  was  defence  more  weak  aud  unsatisfactory  than  is  the  attempted  vindica' 
^«j«k  of  NelMTDu  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  ;  yet,  never  was  advocate  more  lilandly  conitdent 
^  %he  suctieas  of  his  special  pleading.     He  alliidt- s  to  it  in  hii  preface,  saying— 

**  The  papers  relating  to  the  treaty  of  ctipitulaiion  of  the  castles  of  Uovo  and 
^*uofo,  emanating  from  the  King  and  Queen  of  NajJea  to  Ijorrl  Ndiion,  investing 
hica  with  extraordinary  powera,  and  solemnly  denying  the  right  of  Cardinal  Unffo 
^  tfWkt  with  the  rebels,  or  to  C4>ndu(]e  any  treaty  without  the  sanction  of  hii  Sid- 
^iuMi  Majesty,  and  the  observations  of  the  Queen  upon  each  separate  article  of  the 
**«iity,  wiU,  I  hope,  serve  to  place  the  position  of  Lord  Nelson  in  a  different  point 
rf  Tirw  to  that  in  which,  by  many,  it  hat  been  considered  in  thii  affair." 

Now  what  has  his  Sidlian  Majesty^s  solemn  denial  of  Koffo^s  right  to  conclude  a 
ti?«mty  without  itis  sanction,  and  what  have  tlie  Queen*s  observations  upon  that 
^'^eaty,  to  do  with  the  qutation,  so  far  as  Nelson  was  concerned,  (h]  his  arrival 
■^  Napitn,  Nds4m  found  that  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  with  **  the  rebels  **  by 
^^AHinal  Huffo,  the  King's  Vicar* General,  who  had  plenary  {lOwers  to  make  treatJet, 
"■*ad  that  that  treaty  had  been  c<m»enled  to  and  siiliRirilied  by~noi  only  Ruffo, 
^1  thi  Hussion,  Turkish,  and  British  Commanders,  who  were  duly  authorized  to 
^Ubp  into  such  an  engagement.  Ndson  repudiates  that  treaty — holds  it  as  nought, 
*^  iu  dfisct  says,  "  No  terms  ought  to  be  kept  with  rebeU;**  but  this,  observe,  after 
••f^ihad  been  made  with  the  King's  own  delegate,  and  eonlirmed  by  the  author- 
^  officers  of  the  King's  own  allies.  The  conduct  of  Nelson  in  this  matter  is 
'^Acull  of  defence,  and  for  difficult  matters  of  this  nature  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  not 
'^•insn. 

Ut  im^  ^<  That  neither  the  King,  nor  the  Queen,  nor  the  Prime  Minister,  Acton, 
^oitiifWd  with  the  treaty,  or  dispoied  to  admit  the  conditions  of  it,  is  apparent 
itte  letter  of  her  J^lajesty,  &c/* 

,  these  p«»nionages  were  not  satisfied  with  the  treaty,  or  disposed  to  ud- 

'llAiCfiocidilious  of  it.     All  who  know  the  weuknesA  and  meanness  tJ^(  Ferdinnnd, 

'VHpuiiscnipulous  ferocity  of  his  Queen,  will  readily  believe  that  no  treaty  tliey 

■il)epi>wer  »uli;ly  tobre.ik  would  have  been  held  in  a  moment's  respect :  and  now 

Ny  had  that  jMJucr,     Backtrd  by  Si»  formidable  a  friend  as  Nelson,  whoio  vanity  had 

^jklUprtHl  by  the  **  entire  inisit "  reposed  in  him  hy  their  t^icilia n  SI wjfstics,  and 

'  t'fo  ready  luid  willing  ugcut,  Liidy  IJaniilton,  had  hy  this  time  m:ide  all 

'  were  iu  a  position  to  do  what  was  ever  ^^y^|^|^^  to  tiuun, 

\  act  tmaely  and  safely. 
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K««.»  »  ikettM  flf  Pviaoi  Cbnedolo.     Whtn  Fenlinmiid  flcni  Craoi  1 
«B.  lair^i  La4  NdhiB**  «l«p^  t*  PahrMO^  tal^Ag  with  him  errry  f^rtkii^r  < 
SMBvv  ihaft  had  ht^  4mMmmi  far  tW  fawoMKi  itf  has  troop*,  Caracciok)  aixmii|«« 
mkd  ham.     TU*  hnvra^ftov  h^  httm  m,  ooBttodors  ia  the  Neftpolit&n  nary, aiM 

LoH  Hodaani^  muden  ^fAiast  the  Frendi«  ia 
Oa  liift  ^i^f '•  %K  «^  MUlUy,  gantry,  and  middle  damn  of 
H  AMtkcBOfeM  BepahiiG,  oiie  of  the  fint  acta  of  which  «■§ 
»  ^aduv  iW  rrtTtnafaa  the  y»f  JJiaan  fiariaited  who  did  not  ratum  lo  Kaplan 
Vfam  ckm.  Cafaoaolo,  wko  wat  piiiimf  I  of  ooiuiderahla  profMrty,  tolkitgd  iai 
ahaaiaad  faMalaB  fivai  the  Kiof  to  ncum  to  Naplea,  who  told'  hira  ^to  avoid 
ike  «an»  id  lapahiicM^**  aiding, » 1  hoow  I  shall  rm»t4r  %hm  Kingdoai  of 
■iaa  llHt  ha  had  loat  it.  On  Cafaodolo's  arriral  ai 
»  id  tiie  saw  BepohUc,  and  in  hit  capadty  of  Chivf  of 
il  aa  llnoa  i  tiadi  freaghted  with  bri^uMlik  vhiih 
•oar  ^BHi  Sicily  by  the  Ex  Kiof ,  for  tha  momery  of  the  Kiagd«i 
.  For  tkaiae^  after  the  tftaty  had  hem  set  aside,  he  waahfodfthl  let 
B  hmd  KclaHi*a  ^ra  diif,  hy  Tirtoe  of  mo  order  iaaaad  try  Nobun, 
I  a  MOih  Adsinl,hnd,  and  conU  have,  no  authority  to  i«iie  a  warrmta  ter 

Lib.  Pnaeipra  ii  df  ndiiaiMofinin     He  sayi  that  *^ Nelaon  wat  raiiad 


^    MW^^thei 


nandg  ia-Cfcief  of  the  SidUan  tquadroa,  and  thnt  he  fM*- 
iMWitnkhnhy  the  Kii«,ni  whose  requaM  he  bed Oiav 
I  ihn  nwan  hnve  never  baen  fully   and   eireiunatBaliallr' 


fulty 
and  airknoikledged,  or*^  &r.     Thi*  m- 
That  NelAon  did  what  he  did  at  the  ttuiaocp 
Fctdiaaad,  bo  one  need  douhl ;  but  that  he  poa^ 
he  iluipe  of  a  conuniaaion  (if  ha  had,  we  cuoiaaA. 
Adaainl,  aocefi  than),  we  have  the  heat  laaaoa  tm 
r  aawanJiiia^  ihe  Conn-Martial  aeta  fbnh  thai  it  im 
en  the  nathnrity  ef  -*  Boraiao,  Lord  Ndion,  Admtrml  of  the  Bnihk  rWt^ 
inteBayadNaplM.-* 

nan,  aa  aa  the  ti«d  en  boaad  Ndaonli  own  ahip,  Mr.  Pettigrew  ohacrvci« — 
^  What  i«Mn»«a7  bneeeeovianed  the  trial  to  take  place  on  board  a  Eniiah  thlp 
birv  not  ban  datoala<  nar  at  H  yaaaibk  now  to  ascertain  them  ;  btit  few  ftntrnm 
1  eansHin,  nigna  thai  a  diSennt  i»ne  would  hare  been  the  result^  had  tc 
Ia  lluMrin«  or  any  other  Sidliaii  TanalJ' 
ta  be  oBBpaBed  m  my  ae ;  hot  aUhongh  il  may  not  be  pouible  "  n<m' 

thoyt  much  dtflicsttlty,  li^ 
thftt  had  he  bold  a  coaa- 
nei,  aa  a  Britiah  Admiral^  liave  actfd  upon  itf 
bnd  nn  anak  eanMaiaaian,  nad,  aa  we  haire  aeea^  ht>  did  not  profesu  to  bain 


Bf«Bed  m  my  ae ;  bnt  althongh  il  may  i 
Maa  fm  thia  nmne.  they  may,  without 
1  aa  law  far  hia  f«<oceeding.  We  uy,  th* 
ad.  bn  eonld  nai.  aa  a  Britiah  Admiral. 


rahonld  aaeape  were  he  tried  before  a  court  legaliy 
ienca  the  ■HiAen'  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^'■^  hit  own  ship--heoce  the  praeifdt 
bidh  it  waa  i  undiicied     CegwHued  early  in  the  morning,  Caraceiefa 
en  baaffd  the  FiiMdiayaai  at  nina^  the  trial  began  at  t«i»  and  laelnd  iw9 
4  and  at  i^e  tt'tUtk  the  maw  evening,  thia  lioim  of  treachery  and  tyrauo^ 
fmmB  Wiyi^  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  SJdlian  frigate ! 

^y«  Mr.  Pettigrew,  **The  trial  laated  two  hour*  ;  the  prooaediog*  wereoao* 
'  1  in  ItaKan  ;  the  waidprodm  in  whidb  it  look  place  woa  open  to  any  one  wb^ 
O  efiwh»dnaai  ! — a  decent  defence,  truly  I     Two  kNtf  how^ 
I  to  the  trial  of  a  nan  who  waa  aoruaed  ot  high  crimca  and  tniafaoMaaeur^ 
hia  Soieie^n  ;  who  had  aa  hour  giren  him  for  refreahmflU  (bit  thh  Um 
i\  and  the  preparation  of  his  defcooe^agalnst  whom  no  wttnmaa  wtr* 
bfevtght,  and  for  whom  aene  were  pemiitied ! 

Bnl  by  what  itaaae  are  we  to  characteriae  Mr.  Peltigrew'a  cuppr««ian  el  lh^ 
fart,  that  the  fint  aenlcnoe  upon  CaraoctolobT  the  Court- Martial  wa^  imarlaaeaiif 
far  hf^,  that  Ncdaoa  woitld  not  receive  that  sentence,  aod  that  by  his  diraeyifn  i* 
I  chanjTc^^  '' '  '  -  •^ntence  of  death  ! 

Mr«  Pel  m%  ua  that  he  flatters  himself « *'  t&at  the  private  klMi 

ler  Maj<^i;  ,  .t%)  primal  in  the  tucceedtng  pagea^ — ^Jettera  wrfiienia 

]  rutire  c»u(id«m:«  to   Lady  Humiltou,  neirer  intended   fur   tlte  puhltt;  e^vt, 

n^wrd  7t%  thf  fv^ni*  f*f  %h**  ri«r  iKt^iirrisd  — wilJ  serve  to  ri'tli'vt*  hrr  Majesty  ' 

l|r  a^tnit  her,  and  so  ii  o   lier  mMSMey^ 

[l  !olu*»i<ise,  and  becau^<  refarrvd  m  ihe» 

uiLiive  spirit;  as  tliutigh  iLr  v^.njiMn  wonMbcaiwAn 
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foul  ai  to  oomanitAIMper,  even  lo  bar  dear  fritfod,  ihe  violent  f*ie\ing%  Uiat  actuated 
her.  But  wbf  4mm  Mr.  Peitifn^w*'  flAttar  himself *' aa  to  thi«  point?  What 
eelamiag  fee  does  be  hold  for  the  deceased  und  detested  Qii«en  of  Naples.  ''*■  What*f 
liacubB.  to  him*  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?"  ^i^in,  why  tlie  zealoun  mtert^t  in  behalf  of 
the  memory  of  Lady^  Hamittofi  ?  and  further,  what  U  it  but  foUy  and  itupidity  to 
prate  ab^jut  NeUon't  geoeral  huniuuityf  tiA  a  reason  why  he  could  not  have  acted 
•ftd  roi»ot  wrongly  in  the  caie  of  C;iracciolo  ?  Uoe$  not  Mr.  Pettigrvw.  in  common 
with  the  mt  of  the  world,  knov  that  NiflKin  wu  infatuated  by  that  proRigate 
wmtaan.  and  that  the  Almighty  alone  can  tell  what  trtcki  the  reaion  will  play  when 
iiuf  passion  ft  gain  the  asicendancy  ? 

But  i»  it  not  monstroua  icrbe  once  more  dmgged  into  this  most  pdinful  tubj^ct ! 
Yet  a  moral  may  be  draim  from  thin,  *'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them^** 
udl  mm  are  deterred  from  oomraitting  l)ad  actions  by  the  stigma  that  attachen  to 
their  metnoriesc  Hiat  fdgma  might  fade,— might  vanish  in  the  course  of  lime-, 
but  inexorable  justice  commonly  provides  against  that,  by  raiaing  up  a  Pettigrew, 
«ri»<f,  undertaking  to  defend,  renews  and  prolongs  tlie  shatne. 

The  author  tells  tis  that  his  original  intention  was  simply  to  have  made  a  selectioo 
fr^MVi  his  *<  upwards  of  sijc  hundred  letters  and  docnmenu/'  but  that^  l>esides  other 
fgMpm,  **  to  do  justii-e  to  the  subject/*  he  resolved  to  embody  the  whole  in  tlie  fan& 
l^fpvarrati re.  What  31  r.  Fettigrew^s  notion  of  doing  justice  to  a  subject  may  lic^ 
lM^«%iiow  not;  but  we  think  he  must  mean  **  executing  justice  upon,"  for  in  a 
t*5f«of  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nebon,  he  has  left  untouched  the  Buttle  of 
«iM&  >f!le.  Bui  the  whole  narratiye  has  been  scrambled  together  in  a  very  slovenly 
iner^  and  is  written  <but  that  could  not  be  helped)  in  a  most  ^lip*Jl]op  style. 
tsen  we  saw  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Auckland,  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  expretuaed 
jm  that  '^  England  may  long  enjoy  the  services  of  your  Lordship,  in  pre* 
•^iaig  ov«r  the  Naval  department  of  this  country  with  that  zeal,  ability,  and  la- 
••<|*e.udiiure  which  has  ever  charweteriied  your  Lordship,*'  we  thought  that  esteem 
^  ^  irratitiide  towards  the  peer  had  made  the  author  forget  the  resjieot  due  to 
'^V^sctan  ;  but  the  work  is  studded  with  similar  elegances. 

1*ake  the  following  piece  of  nervous  writing.     "With  all  his  devotion  to  the 

^^^y,  and  a  strict  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  embracing  »  consideration 

,^tiem  in  erery  particular,  and  an  enforcement  of  the  correct  perfurmance  of  that 

•^i*b  bdoDged  to  every  branch  of  the  service.  Nelson  proved  susceptible  to  the 

*^*>der  passion.** 

-Anotiier  hpet.imen< 

**  The  Albemarle  was  a  French  merchant-vessel » captured  at  the  close  of  the  year 
' 7s^«  putrdiased  into  the  Ktng's  service,  and  had  many  imperfectiruis  which  were 
ytSfdied  by  Nelson,  who  had  her  mast  shortened,  nod  he  u^ed  to  say  that  tbe 
^'^eodi  had  taught  her  to  run  away,  as  she  was  never  a  good  sailor  except  when 
I^Klg  before  tiie  wind*  The  readiness  and  tact  of  Nelson  ira*  mauifestted  whilst  iu 
"'^UiMid  oi  the  vessel.  He  conceived  it  likely  that,  having  been  a  French  one,  slie 
J*tert  mmlf  be  mistaken  for  now  belonging  to  that  ctmntry  if  French  colours  were 


Uie 


This  is  a  fttir  specimen  of  the  twtiddling  and  washy  itylfi  of  the  narrative. 
:h  a  work  be  questionable  ? 


Can 


H«markable  and  Eccentric  Characters,  with  numerous  lUustrationH, 
by  F.  W.  Fairhoft,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I,  Ben  tier's  Cabinet 
Library. 

Aa  antko&o^  of  individual  eccentricities,  although  abundantly  amusing,  would 
N  ikiitbtr  novel  nor  instructive,  unless  it  were  compiled  with  a  distinct  aim,  and  for 
•  hi|^  purpose  than  that  of  adminisiering  to  the  credulity  or  superstition  of  its 
^^^tii.  Strange  lives  and  persunal  singularities,  considered  merely  as  materials 
|*pruTOike  curiosity  and  wonder,  will  always  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interest  for 

t^sDi  snd  uneducated  minds,  i^luch  the  same  sort  of  excitement  is  produced  by 
tncks  of  a  conjuror,  who  performs  extraordinary  feats  by  means  which  bulHu 
^'^  wAinary  tests  of  experience.  The  true  business  of  a  Vmk  in  whith  iiudi 
"•Wifnf^  recorded  is  to  reconcile  them  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  Kinence, 
^eipaund  the  obscure  raiionaie,  and  to  extract  from  apparently  nniditary  iii^t;iuc«'S 
* ^pG>l  or  universal  moral, 
■j^  the  hitle  vohune  before  us  Mr.  KoirhoU  has  launched  an  excellent  deitign, 
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B,  Mr.  Fbii^fllt  apfWMm  to  be  gvidd 
,  ^  wA  wmrrtOooB  tntlu,hmi 
i  m  wUdi  ^btf  led,  and  tlie  pnctf- 
~1bBfe  im  ooc  one  ctf  that 
nw  op  a  utility  oitamt 


it  ill 


kbvMirtBd 


i«rik«M« 


tkm  CAlcaiuar,  tks  Dwf  aod 

■  OTigjiaally  defcloped.  lilt  ibp 
■reindi  in  torn  orcr  mmnat- 
^  llMir  liTCii,  u  thmoffa  ibiii 
idvfer  tliey  wers  enj^ciMal, 
Variooi  ttnidiif  ttmHa 
tm  umA  aboae  of  grmt  po««i-ik 

y  Ik  «f  Mra^tlb  ia  a  patticttlar  tfiWligi,  hf 
oa  a  fli^i*  pftmit,.    Tht  rolniAe  oostmi 

0*EoB,  tbe  tim  of  Jcflm^HorfiiMi  tlu 

rildi  JDdT,  Pmct  Ike  wOd  B0f  *  and 

iMm  of  —mnr/  an  pnMiii  ua- 

r  maA  » im«  m  Miw  FaJAaJt  iwnlwinilatii  an  abundaai ;  «1 

y  i> mj^aAh^ aitt  aaamie a  pfop<rtia»a<e  temjialotinmmd 

mm  of  tkf      GvM  t— p<itinni  (aUudei  to  in  bia  pvCHi)  M 

by  ifcc  Kf«i  of  «Rntiic  iitdiridiaala  not  hiUioto  mHntki  h 

Mteie ;  Wt  IbIiIhIc  valac  ii  of  tnare  importanoa  ihan  sonkf. 

I  ilMt  aiv  worthy  of  fa-|»rodiidi>«4 
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Austria.     By  Edn-ard  P.  Thompaoiiy  Author  of  ^'Life  tn  Rauk-" 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  TbtiCDpfion  telU  oi  in  bit  preTaiae,  tbat,  "  altboii|r1i  fiunUiar  witb  OmmMf 

Cnon  eaHy  BsioctaiBon&, be  felt,  on  eotarxn^  Auitria,  haw  little  be  nndentisod  of  t^ 

inttituUfMii  and  policy  <^  ibe  Empire,  and  bow  many  false  iinpresdiuift  be  bail  •^ 

with  respect  to  thera/*     Rightly  judging  tJmt  a  like  ignmanc*  fx** 

mng  bit  countrymen,  he  has  been  at  tne  paini  of  eiulKxIyitig  in  the  F***^ 

L  BKire  InrormJitian  respecting  Austria  than  has  beeu  (tcfcirr  ^veu  LotLr  Rr^ii^ 

public.      Unfortuniiteiy,  owing   to   recent  reroluiioiis,    tlie    ftiit»j<.'>i-t     h   o<rm  i(^ 

great  measure  b)^one,  as  it  respects  only  the  past ;  fur  it  Is  very  uuliitvly  tJtst  iM 

ulitic&i  utrreut  whicli  has  lH?en  let  ImmCj  trill.  e*en  in  Austna^ercr  iobiidt  J^fi* 

ato  its  former  diannels.     For  this  reason  Hr.  Tbuinpson*s  obearratkiai  M  ^ 

lefoctt  and  benefits  of  Austrian  rtUe^  aensible  as  they  are,  hare  Umi  mudbttf  *^ 

ilvrcit  tbey  trould  hare  ^Kssessed  a  year  ago. 

lie  has  treated  under  distinct  beads  the  extent  and  population  oi  the  lSmfti9** 
lu  Stbte-fHilicy  and  Statesmen,  lU  »y»iem  of  i^ucatlon — the  Army,  the  N^blBty^ 
Middle  Cbse  and  Peuantry— the  Revenue  and  Statistics — Police  and  Prisoo  V 
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^  and  othctr  mattiprs  conneot^  wkh  tho  so-called  paternni  ^rcrnment ;  mid  upon 

I  a(  iheaesuhjecu  be  Las  either  thrtmij  uevr  lights  or  brouffht  togii*tKer  information 

ih  before  lay  scattered  in  variott<  quarters.     He  gives  a  Ijrief  iketdi  of  the  lead- 

;  •tatesmen  uf  Austria  ;    Prince  Mettemich,  Cuunt  KoUowrat^  Baron  Kiibeck, 

111  Sedluitzky^  wliicb  wiJl  Wfouud  iiitfristiitg.     The  teciiori  on  the  «y«tem 

i  it  well  worthy  of  peru&al. 

,**olMeTTet  Mr.  Thompson,  "although  situated  in  therentre  of  Europe, 
itiMt  known,  and  leu  iindenitood,  60  far  at  reUtet  to  iCfl  in»tttution«,  iu  govern- 
moBty  and  the  general  adminittration  of  its  affairs,  than  any  other  country.  As 
regmnis  education,  this  ii  particularly  the  case.  She  has  exhibited  a  certain  degne 
of  determiiiation  and  vigour  in  her  plans  for  national  education,  which  is  the  man 
icmaritable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  she  must  have  met  with 
ia  tM^guuxiog:  a  scheme  embracing  the  whole  nf  her  vast  empire*** 

The  tofioess  of  Austria  in  tliis  respect  Air.  Thompsoti  fairly  attributes  to  her  form 
of  government,  whidi,  in  this  iustauoe,  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

The  Church  of  Romts  Calviiusts^  Lutherans,  Greeks,  Armeaiuns^  Jews,  and 
Unitarians,  we  are  told,  all  receive  the  same  description  of  popular  instruction., 
varied  only  in  some  flight  details  to  suit  the  language  and  the  religioui  tenets  of 
each  particular  people,  Education,  mnreorer,  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  pnrents, 
who  are  compelled  to  send  their  children,  when  of  a  certain  age,  to  thu  national 
fcbool  of  their  parish. 

W«  were  glad  to  he  assured  by  31  r.  Thompson  that  **  religioui  toleration  in 
Austris  b  not  only  authori24^d  by  statute,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  fjict 
And  right  by  the  followers  of  the  different  creeds." 

Spedking  of  -*  the  jealous,  caste- maintaining  system"  of  Anstriav  ouf  author 
gives  the  following  ejtample  : — 

^Tlie  Bludgeon  (Wundanet)  is  held  in  tlie  most  degraded  position,  from  whieh  he 
an  never  rise,  whatever  muy  he  hii  talent  or  ability.  He  is  still  the  barber-surgeon, 
and  is  compelled  to  exhibit  the  embtem  of  his  trade — the  brasB  basin,  namely — 
pendant  before  his  door,  to  keep  open  a  barber*4  shop,  and  to  shave  for  two  kreutzers, 
^aomowhat  less  than  a  penny/' 

Mr.  Thompson  states  that  public  opinion  in  Oermany  it  decidedly  in  favour  of 
nooarclLy;  and  in  his  closing  remarks  suggests  that  a  convocation  of  a  great 
tttTCHieiiii  Congress  should  settle  the  difficulties  which  surround  most  of  the 
BttRweui  Statfis. 


A  Book  for  a  Corner ;  or,  Selecliona  in  Proee  and  Verse*     By  Leigh 
Hunt.     Two  Vols.     Smitli  and  Elder. 

4  chonning  book  for  a  window  or  a  drawing-rwim  table.  The  art  of  selection  is 
^ftndt,  not  merely  from  the  embarrassment  arising  out  of  superabundant  riche% 
Wtfrom  the  rarity  of  the  universality  of  taste  requisite  in  the  selection.  It  may 
btimdily  supposed  that  a  choice  of  '^elegant  extriicts*'  (mm  our  poeta  and  proM 
JJ^ierv  gnided  by  such  sympathies  and  close  intimacy  with  the  inner  spirit  of  our 
"^  t  which  Leigh  Hunt  has  shewn  in  his  own  writings,  would  make  an  eac^ 

lok  to  loiter  over  before  breakfast  of  a  summer's  morning,  or  round  the 
_  I  a  winter's  evening, — and  just  such  a  book  is  this— sclnliilatiug  with  de- 
ihita  fvf  criticism,  and  scraps  of  literary  gossip.     It  may  be  commended  to  all 
•  tnd  all  kinds  of  readers.     1 1  is  full  of  sweet  and  wise  things,  culled  with  a  moat 
1  and  gracious  haud,  and  made  up  into  an  anthology  which  will  long  pre- 
**^  Us  beauty  and  fragrance. 


f  Incle^  the  Curate.     A  Novel    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Bachelor 
of  the  Albany/*  &c*     Two  Vola,     Chapman  and  Hall 

TW  tone  of  this  novel  Is  Irelatid, — the  time,  the  viceroyship  of  the  Marquis  of 
^y^ties*  The  author  is  well  sicquainted  with  the  social  and  political  elements  of 
^'^  society,  end  without  sacrificing  the  dramatic  interests  of  the  fiction  to  graver 
^'^f^ng,  he  nai  made  his  story  the  vehicle  of  some  capital  sketches  of  domestic  and 

^ttnngth  of  the  work  lies  in  tho  portraiture  of  character,  its  weiiknes::  in  the 
t^Hy  «r  the  plot.     Every  person  concerned,  from  Jerry,  in  his  tarnislied  livery, 


Irish  IUbe*xa  Sharp,  who  s^tdes  down  into  m  pott-office,  whmn  tM 
art»  of  melting  the  wax,  and  exploring  the^Mreu  of  leiteni ;  tlw  bcid 
ward  and  S|>enser  children  ;  ^nd  the  second-hand  aristocney  at  Dj 
are  each  and  all  ox  w«*ll  known  to  ua  in  two  or  three  houn,  as  if  we  | 
them  for  the  Inst  %ix  months.  | 

This  truthfulness  in  the  chjiractenaation  is  obtained,  too,  by  tli«4 
means.  There  is  no  excess  in  the  colounoff ;  the  features  are  not  bl 
violftDt  contrasts  or  artiiicial  lighti» ;  no  adirantage  is  taken  of  the  p« 
satinn  or  diiiorj^nizatioti  of  Irish  society  to  produce  startling^  effects  a 
the  picture  is  painted  in  careftiUy  and  quietly^  and  the  impresakm  i 
on  the  mind  is  that  of  an  aoourate  transcript  from  real  life.  | 

The  descriptive  portions  of  the  work  are  equally  excellent.  TbH 
of  the  liM'hs  and  mountnins  is  «ketched  with  a  fnpe  and  briHrant 
stragifii^lmg:  and  miry  town  of  Redcros*^  full  of  uom^iMakeable  hovels,  t 
of  which  the  &t>originps  mny  he  &een,  «tretching  themselves  in  a  hi^ 
nerve  the  thatch  from  being  blown  away  :  the  menace  of  the  c\irste ;  % 
mugj^ling  hold  of  the  Dawsons  ;  and  ttie  ofiidal  interior  of  Dub) 
eeveraliy  admirable,  and  pottsess  that  charm  of  frc^bncM  and  origioil 
even  the  English  reader  intuitively  recognizes  the  merit  of  fidelity,     i 

In  his  i>ccafiional  allusionfi  to  the  topics  of  Irish  ;i^tation,  Irish  mitl 
neglect,  the  author  shews  tgooA  sense  and  mgMcaous  ob^ett^tion.  Tbil 
land — or,  rather,  of  I rish  cliaracteriatici— piaiiked  up  in  a  concise  cha|>M| 
Piggledy*  is  a  capital  piece  of  satire :  and  the  sly  humour  which  pei^ 
on  similar  subjects,  tind  on  in-door  eccentricities  (if  we  mny  so  veuti 
the  lingular  unomulies  of  domestic  life  in  the  Emerald  I>le)  remind 
there,  of  Sivift  and  Peacock,  writers  who  present  some  curious  p(4 
with  the  author  of  this  novel.  j 

Of  the  story  there  is  not  much  lo  be  said.  It  is  simple  and  slight^ 
just  enough  of  interest  to  carry  our  attention  to  the  close.  The  acli 
breaks  dovrn^  and  there  are  intervals  of  what  may  i>e  called  »us|»endl 
which  would  lie  dangerous  if  the  skill  of  the  author^  in  Hlling  up  tb 
«ttrticti%'e  mfttter,  did  not  reconcile  us  to  the  lapses  of  the  drama.  ^ 
ttgreealdy  detuined  by  the  way  that  we  seldom  feel  the  tedium  of  intt 
have  no  great  tnditiHtion  to  nod  fault  with  the  paucity  of  incidents.  J 
of  this  story  exhibits  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  authorV  I 
tiona.  It  is  naturally  crmdueted  through  a  series  of  probable  circiH 
towards  the  close^as  in  the  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,**  the  incidents; 
hurried  ;  and  the  narrative,  after  flowing  on  tranquilly  up  to  that 
rewards  and  putiisbments  in  which  all  catastrophes  are  lost,  sudde^J| 
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BIT     THK     AUTHOR     OF     "  KXPHBIKNCES     OF     A     GAOL     tiHAFLAIN/ 
WITH      AN      IlLubTRATION. 


CHAFTSn    XII. 

A    CONTEST     FOR    T06     GORONSRSHIP. 

<*  All  other  kiunvledi^e  is  liurtful  to  him  who  1ia«  not  the  Bcititice  of  h<iii«ftty  and 
good  nature." — ^Montaioxe. 

Passing  away  from  Norfolk,  and  the  melancholy  scene  near 
Wjmoudhatn,  I  resume  ray  narrative. 

Some  eight  weeks  after  MrsJCempthorne's  demise,  the  Coronership 
of  a  division  of  the  county  fell  vacantj  and  Mr.  Biedermann  siibmitted 
his  pretensions  as  a  candidate.  The  speeches — the  flattery — the  pro- 
mises with  which  that  fluent  and  silver- toned  adventurer  beguiled 
the  freeholders  of  the  district  were  adroitly  conceived  and  pleasingly 
uttered.  This  abuse  was  to  be  redressed,  and  that  heavy  expense 
was  to  be  retrenched.  This  crying  evil  was  to  be  remedied ;  and  that 
disgusting  nuisance  was  to  be  abated.  Inquests  were  to  be  held,  if 
he  succeeded,  upon  *^  a  totally  new  principle."  Crime,  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary extent,  w^as  to  be  suppressed ,  and  the  convenience  of 
jurors  to  be  marvellously  consulted.  To  this  day  it  remains  doobtfid 
whether  some  of  those  whom  he  beguiled  had  not  come  to  the  cheer- 
ing conclusion^  that  if"  Biedermann" — that  "^friend  of  his  race** — 
became  "  Crowner,"  every  juryman  would  be  taken  to  and  from  an 
inquest  in  a  close  carriage^  and  at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  be 
requested  to  '*  partake  of  dinner  and  wine'*  at  the  king's  expense! 
What  a  convivial  interlude  for  the  agricultural  interest  to  antici- 
pate  i     No  wonder  the  cry  was  heard  **  Biedermann  for  ever  I  *' 

IMean while  his  activity,  close  and  unremitting  canvass,  liberal 
promises,  and  specious  oratory,  perplexed  his  opponents  greatly. 
Wholly  at  sea  as  to  the  extent  of  his  financial  resources,  they 
imagined  it  to  be  his  intention  to  persevere  in  going  to  a  poll.  The 
expense  of  such  a  procedure  was  formidable.  One  after  another 
quailed  before  it.  At  length  the  candidates  were  reduced  to  two: 
Biedermann  and  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lance.  The 
latter  requested  an  interview.  It  was  granted.  The  place  of 
rendezvous  was  our  office;  and  my  instructions  brief  but  pointed — 
"  Out  of  sight :  hui  within  earshot** 

'* So  there  is  to  be  a  poll,  Mr.  Biedermann?"  said  Lance; — *' I 
was  in  hopes  thai  alternative  would  be  avoided/' 

*'  I  report  to  it  with  inconceivable  reluctance/*  said  Biedermann, 
with  a  flourish,  "but  encircled  as  I  am  with  determined  supporters, 
I  now  regard  it  as  inevitable." 

"  I  learn  as  much,  and  with  regret :  the  experiment  will  be  a  costly 
one  to  both  parties.'' 

"To  him  that  loses,  specially  so,"  said  my  principal,  with  em* 
phasis. 

^*  Hah  !  *'  said  Lance :  he  winced  involuntarily  at  the  remark, 
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•»  It  will  TTiin  the  losing  party,"  continued  Biederraann,  with  qdrt 
eoiB|»lacenc}' — *^  n  grave  consideration  for  a  family  man." 

Again  Mr.  Lance  started — he  had  nine  children:  one  a  cripple: 
and  die  gase  he  fixed  on  his  opponent — long  and  anxious— had  ui 
aittoafli  of  anguiah  and  apprehension  in  it,  painful  to  contempUte, 
At  length  he  spoke. 

His  voice — nsually  clear  and  firm — was  husky  and  tremuloos. 
ykj  vary  principal  noted  this,  and  it  heartened  him  in  his  purpoie. 

**  Biedemiaiio,''  said  Lancr,  tVaokly,  ''  I  am  not  a  needy  mm:  I 
have  MMBe  few  hundreds  in  the  funds:  hut  they  were  «cnped 
together  by  honest  toil,  and  1  should  he  averse  to  squander  them  in 
an  cleciioci  eootest:  prove  to  me  that  you  have  a  chance,— on! j  a. 
Cur  chance  of  iuccess. — and  I  will  either  retire  myself  or  make  is^ 
worth  yoor  while  to  do  so.** 

**  On  the  honour  of  a  man !  *'  said  Biedermann,  throwing  opai  tb^ 
&ciiig)i  of  his  eoat,  and  calling  up  an  oratorical  air — **  on  the  honoui 
of  o  wumk,  viKNe  thoughu  hound  away  6rom  the  fieeting  present. and 
flow  onward  to  the  mighty  future, — wbo^  at  each  moment  of  hil 
euthly  existence,  has  a  solemn  recollection  of  his  dread  responsibi-^ 
Htiea, — I  will  tell  you  my  real  and  true  position.  Minus  about  untf 
hiuuhvd  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  votes^  I  h^ve  mortfl 
than  cffie- third  ot  the  freeholder*  of  this  district  pledged  to  me— ' 
positively  and  per&onaily  pledged  to  me." 

The  surprise  and  chagrin  of  poor  Lance  were  ridiculoutljr  ^ 
pwent. 

•*I  may  not  win/'  continued  Biedermann,  with  an  air  of  imilbff 
frankness,  that  had  a  visible  influence  upon  his  opponent — *•!  nuy 
not  win,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  much  pojnitvely  ;  but  1 1^' 
run  you  very — very  close;  and  my  impreMQH  ia-^^BALL 
yocr.*' 

A  look  of  inexpressible  chagrin  was  the  sole  reply. 

**  I  am  at  this  moment,"  continued  Biedermann  with  a  gay 
and  in  his  moiit  dulcet  tones,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a 
letters  by  his  side^  "  busily  engaged  in  maturing  my  arrangem^t' 
for  hringing  voters  to  the  poll.  The  assurances  of  support  whidi 
greet  me  alike  from  town  and  village  are  most  cheering." 

Here  with  an  admirably  feigned  semblance  of  measureless  com- 
placency the  speaker  rubbed  his  hands  vivaciously. 

Poor  Lance  sighed  once — twice — thrice,  heavily,  and  then  si 
veyed  the  handsome  face,  manly  form,  and  joyous  bearing  id 
opponent.     These  did  not  disarm  his  apprehension  ;    for  mtn 
heavy  sigh — close  akin  to  a  groan — was  audible.    At  length  be 
his  resolution,  and  murmured  in  a  low,  anxious  tone<-«^iirv 
open  to  an  arrangement  f  " 

**  I  catch  but  imperfectly  your  inquiry,"  said  the  lawyer  \  "i 
may  be  its  import  ?  *' 

dissembler  1     He  perfectly  understood  the  question  1     When 
the  faintest  whisper,  uttered  within  ear-shot,  escape  him  ?     But 
was  part  of  his  hy-play  to  make  ally  or  opponent — it  mattered 
which — irretrievably  commit  himself. 

**  By  what  false  friends  have  I   been  surrounded !  misled !« 
last!  ay,  to  the  very  last !  "  was  Lance's  mournful  soHloouy.    *' 
your  promises,  Mr,  Biedermann^  are  so  many  ?     Say :  Art  yos 
rijio^  arrangftneni  f  *' 
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"That  question  can  hardly  be  answered  off-hand/' returned  the 
other  thoughtfully.  "  If  I  reply  to  it  promptly — ^if  I  reply  to  it  at 
al! — will  my  answer  be  held  sacred  ?  '* 

**  As  a  promise  given  to  the  dying  in  a  parting  hour.** 

*'  I  think  of  Leon/'  began  Biedermann>  in  his  most  winning  tones* 
The  father  shrank  from  the  allusion  to  the  poor  cripple  as  if  stung 
by  an  adder,  **  It  would  grieve  me  to  deprive  that  hapless  boy  of 
a  single  comfort  Bearing  in  mind — -as  I  trust  I  ever  do — the  un- 
fortunate/'—  Poor  Lance's  colour  came  and  went  like  a  girl's — ^'^  I 
will  at  once  prove  myself  a  generous  opponent,  and  say  three 
hundred  down:  down— jou  understand  me — before  noon  ;  *'  it  waa 
then  past  eleven,  **and  my  opposition  terminates." 

**  I  can  ill  spare  that  sum."  said  the  other  dejectedly  ;  "and  as  to 
raising  it  on  the  instant,  it's  impracticable — impossible!  '* 

"  It 's  a  trifle,  a  very  trifle/*  smoothly  remarked  Biedermann  ;  *'  but 
if,  unhappily,  the  proposition  appear  to  you  extravagant,  here  our 
negotiation  terminates.  We  can  still  decide  our  diifererices  by  a  poll," 

Without  awaiting,  or  appearing  to  care  for  a  reply,  the  lawyer 
began  to  seal  leisurely  and  deliberately  a  handful  of  his  heap  of 
letters, 

"  Biedermann/'  said  Lance,  after  a  few  seconds  bitter  conflict,  "  I 
have  not  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  you  name  in  my  possession." 

**  Your  credit  ia  good/'  replied  his  opponent,  with  a  smile.  '*  You 
can  borrow  it  easily  and  instantly/' 

"  I  have  never  been  a  borrower  yet/'  w^as  Lance's  reply  ;  *'  and 
at  fifty  am  unwilling,  for  the  first  time,  to  assume  the  character/' 

"We  are  dependent  creatures/'  cried  Biedermann  with  gusto:  he 
was  now  on  a  topic  peculiarly  grateful  to  him,  and  he  revelled  in  it* 
"  We  must  all  lend  and  borrow  in  turn.  We  are  links  in  a  vast 
chain  ;  each  dependent  on  the  support  of  his  fellow.  There  is  no 
independent  being  in  creation.  The  great  family  of  man  is  so  con- 
stituted  by  its  Almighty  Framer,  that  no  member  of  it  can  be  self- 
suflicing.  Each,  at  one  moment  or  other  of  life,  must  be  indebted 
to  his  fellow.  Borrow  the  money  ;  borrow  it  without  delay ; 
transfer  it ;  and  then  take  thcjhld  unikoHl  oppoftent," 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so/*  said  Lance  faintly ;  '*  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed, will  see  you  again  in  about  an  hour." 

*'  Within  the  hour/'  said  the  lawyer  firmly :  "  within  the  hourj  or 
the  visit  is  fruitless." 

The  doctor  withdrew »  and  his  opponent  again  bent  to  his  task, 
that  of  tracing  the  rough  draft  of  a  deed  of  release.  Amid  the 
silence  of  the  office,  the  racing  of  his  pen  over  sheets  of  paper  was 
distinctly  audible.  But  his  thouj^hts  wandered,  lie  could  not, 
with  all  his  inflexibility  of  purpose,  chain  them  down  to  his  employ- 
ment. Ever  and  anon  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  finger-hantl 
upon  the  dial  with  the  calm  and  complacent  air  of  a  man  who  feels 
assured  that  a  moment  of  triumph  is  approaching  him. 

The  hour,  by  many  minutes,  had  not  expired  when  the  office  bell 
was  lightly  rung,,  ancl  Lance,  wilh  measured  and  noiseless  step  stole 
in.  Not  one  syllable  did  he  utter  ;  but  with  the  silent  salutation  of 
a  bow»  held  out  to  his  adversary  a  thin  roll  of  Bank  of  England 
paper.  Biedermann.  with  a  look  and  attitude  in  which  self-respect 
and  wounded  feeling  were  dexterously  blended,  mutely  waved  it 
from  him. 
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**  There  is  no  occasion  for  mi&trust,"  said  Lance,  wholly  miicaj* 
»truing  his  opponent's  gesture ;  "  you  will  6[kI  there  the  stipukUid 
amount;  six  notes  for  fifty  each."  ^  ^ 

**  You  don't  imagine  that  I  purpose  accepting  this  sum  ? "  yd 
my  principal  with  an  offentlecl  air. 

••  Accept  it !  why  you  asked  for  it  I  **  exclaimed  Lance,  blaotly, 

*'  Ah  I  you  don't  understand  me/* 

"Never  shall !*'  mournfully  ejaculated  his  perplexed  listener. 

"  I  engaged  in  this  contest/'  pursued  the  other,  **  upon  pubtic 
grounds  alone." 

*'  I  hear  that  avowal  for  at  least  the  fortieth  time/*  said  the  dodor 
hrusmiely. 

'*  On  public  grounds  only,"  resumed  Biedermann  with  efiiphas& 
f*do  I  covet  success.  Personally,  office  would  be  hateful  to  me  ;*'  ini 
forgetting  that  he  had  no  other  auditors  save  Lance  and  mysrlC  B^ 
threw  back  his  coat  and  faced  round,  as  was  his  wont,  to  reecrrt 
from  his  supporters  the  confidently  expected  cheer, 

*'We  are  alone/'  said  Lance  bitterly;  "entirely  alone.  Yimm 
neither  addressing  a  mob,  nor  a  full  committee." 

"  But  what  is  infinitely  preferable,  a  thoughtful  and  high-prtn- 
cipled  man/'  interposed  tne  Lawyer,  with  a  ready  bow. 

Neither  by  word  nor  gesture  did  Lance  acknow]ed|^e  the  impliid 
compliment;  he  had  not  yet  surmounted  the  pang*  of  parting  wid 
his  hardly-earned  three  hundred  pounds. 

'*  When  I  commenced  my  canvass,'*  continued  the  ex-candi 
unobservant  in  his  triumph  of  the  silent  and  abstracted  air 
cotnpanion, — **  I  assured  my  supporters  that  no  sordid  raodves 
ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it*  All  compromise  I  spurned 
bribe. — a  sop, — a  consideration, — a  pecuniary  compensation, 
loath  some  to  me.  On  public  grounds  I  provoked  the  contest 
public  grounds  do  I  abandon  it.'* 

'*  Their  nature  ? "  said  Lance,  drily. 

"^  An  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  district,  unlen 
prospects  of  success  were  unequivocal  and  incontestable/* 

Lance  whistled, 

"  You  see,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  my  position,  I  cannot  ap- 
proach, far  more  touch  any  sum  ;  ch eq ue,^ ran /^-aw, — note,  Sal  I 
must  remain  as  my  countrymen  have  as  yet  ever  found  rae, — una»- 
sailable  in  my  integrity,  and  inaccessible  to  a  bribe," 

Afler  the  delivery,  m  his  mellowest  tones,  of  this  personal  enco- 
mium, the  virtuous  Biedermann  settled  his  cravat,  and  blandly 
imik'd. 

*'  Then  you  decline  accepting  the  amount  after  all  ?  "  aald  Lance, 
with  a  puzisled  air, 

"  F«r  myself  and  for  my  personal  requirements,  unquestionably ; 
but/'  continued  the  wily  speaker^  ''there  has  always  been  a  dasb 
romance  in  my  character,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  taking  the  si 
interest  in  the  ' AHti-hifiiftticitlico>$(rangaico  Soc'tetj^f     Ah!  eV( 
feeling  within  me  is  roused  when  I  reflect  on  the  rapidity  and  i 
punity  with  which    little  female  innocents  are  slaughtered  in  Chin 
— in    the  picturesque   city   of  Shatigai    more  especially.     Are    v 
aware  that  in  "  The  Celestial  Empire  "  out  of  every  four  female 
fants  two  are  despatched  immediately  after  birth?  afflicting  I  alari 
ing  !  appalling  !  " 
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"Oh  !*'  said  the  iinpasgible  Lance. 

"  Ye«!  those  who  ought  to  be,  and  who  are  intended  to  be,  the 
liure  happy  mothers  of  the  literary  Cliinese  are  thus  early  dis- 
oeedof!  ' 

With  immovable  gravity  Lance  struck  in  ; 

'•Strange  that  young  teinales  should  be  so  obnoxious!  1  have 
^nowD  a  vulgar   prejudice  obtain  in  certain  quarters  against  M 

(That  wicked  and  irreclaimable  Lance!) 

*'  Tender  buds  !  **  proceeded  Biedermann.  "  Early  nipped  I 
Smothered  blossoms !  The  theme  is  too  painful  to  pursue  I  But 
I  may  with  ample  propriety'  use  the  phrase  **  smothered  blossoms;** 
ancethe  reckless  parents  rid  themselves  of  their  female  offshoots 
bj?  am  other  ing  them — by  putting  grass  into  their  dear  whimpering 
mouths.  Grass  I  damp,  green  unwholesome  grass  !  But  you  do  not 
htcd  me*  Your  thoughts  are  elsewhere-  What  subject  engrosaea 
them?    Name  it — name  it." 

*'Thc  difficulty/'  said  Lance^  sadly,  "of  finding  bread  to  put  into 
^  mouths  of  one's  little  ones — a  difficulty  experienced  at  this 
foment  by  many  a  better  man  than  myself  throughout  the  length 
And  breadth  of  England.  And  then  to  raise  a  whoop  about  the 
riiimry  arrangements  of  Shangai !  Better  far  investigate  the  ac- 
count* and  doings  of  our  Manchester  Burial  Clubs.  Shangai  for- 
sooth!   Bahl" 

"An  interesting  city!**  continued  Biedermann,  "somewhat  too 
inacb addicted  to  cruel  and  idolatrous  practices:  but  the  more  en- 
|i|ing  on  that  very  account/* 

Lance  replied  to  him  with  a  look  which  implied  an  earnest  in- 
clination to  floor  him. 
Biedcrmaim  talked  on. 

**1  have  organized  an  association  for  crushing  this  frightful 
Chinese  tendency,  and  rescuing  these  interesting  beings  from  the 
pup  of  the  destroyer.  1  am  the  founder  of  this  society  :  its  presi- 
'teit,  and  mainspring.  It  is  supported  by  donations  and  subscrip- 
hon*.  Behold  one  of  the  depositories  for  the  free-will  offerings  of 
^t  gen  tie- hear  ted." 

He  glanced,  as    he   spoke,   towards  a  hideous  mandarin,  which 
IKxided  for  twenty  minutes  together  on  his  mantel-piece  ;  and  whose 
tBouth,  by  some  mysterious  mechanism,  would  yawn  asunder^  and 
tben  close  with  dexterous  rapidity. 
*'  There^  deposit  your — your — contribution.'* 

*•  It 's  immaterial  to  me  where  1  pitch  the  blunt,"  returned 
LiJice,  carelessly,  **  provided  the  conditions  are  duly  understood  and 
^Uerved*     On  this  head  there  must  be  no  mistake.     You  withdraw 

tr  pretensions  to-day-  ?  " 
I  retire  from  the  contest  this  hour:  rejoicing  that  by  so  doing 
all  largely  benefit  the  society, — -the  city  of  Shangai." 
*'0h  !  burn  the  city  of  Shangai/'   ftaid  Lance,  profanely:  "but 
^ftr'a  the  money  :  and  good  morning.** 

i^Not  to  be  touched,^ — ^not  to  be  touched  by  me  I  **  shouted  Bieder- 
^^nn,  hastily  interposing  and  arresting  his  steps — ^'*  the  deposit  for 
^*c*iiiU  offerings  is  open  ;*' — the  mandarin's  mouth  gaped  norribly 
*^** Complete  with  your  own  hands  the  arrangement*" 
''Aiyou  will.     Come,  worthy  Bonze,"  said  Lance,  thrusting  his 
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notes  down  the  raandarin*«  throaty — "  be  crtvil  and  don't  snap.  Here*i 
money  for  ye  which  ^  good  morning- — ^which — will  as  assuTedlf 
reach' the  city  of  Shangai — as  I  shall  I  " 

And  with  this  most  indecent  aside,  very  audibly   uttered,  the  ui)- 
believing  Mr.  Lance  bowled  away  from  the  office. 


CHAPTER    Xlfl. 


hAUOmTEB,, 


"  It  ii  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for,  where  tmth  is  not  it  tW 
tM>tlaiii,  nature  will  alwnys  he  endcinfiHtring  to  return,  and  will  pecfp  oat  »»i 
lietmy  herself  one  time  or  other,** — ^Tillotsov, 

The  exit  of  the  departing  visitor  was  watched  with  profound  and 
obsequious  gravity  by  Biedermann  ;  nor  did  the  expression  of  hit 
countenance  for  one  instant  vary,  till  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
(loctor'a  square,  st tinted  figure,  and  all  necessity  for  resstraint  had 
terminated. 

The  role  was  then  played*  The  result  was  then  attained:  and  the 
owner  of  the  mancbrin  approached  that  monstrosity  which  noddeil 
away  blithely  over  the  mantel-piece.  To  a  sickly  fancy  its  grinniilf^ 
air  and  endless  bows  might  indicate  mute  approval  of  its  master's 
wickedness.     Patting  it  fondly  and  fnmiliarlv,  he  burst  out: 

'*  Ha  !  ha!  ha!  not  an  improductive  morning  J  ^[/iu  Promxmt 
my  trhok  sh}ck-in~(rad€ !  Hal  soldi  tviVsold!  I  must  consign  Ca 
safe  guardianship  this  venerable  old  gentleman/' 

He  then  gingerly  removed  the  *'  decoy,"  and  carefully  locked  him 
away. 

"  Bonze,"  continued  he,  "  demands  heedful  custody,  for  he  is  10- 
trinsically  valuable.     Ha!  ha!   ha  I  " 

Again  his  measureless  content  vented  itself  in  a  long  and  prolonj^ 
burst.  The  impression  it  left  w%i8  melancholy,  //  wajt  a  lau^k  ia 
nliicft  there  ft  as  no  mirth.  It  expressed  triumph,  hardness,  scorn. 
There  was  in  it  somewhat  of  self-complacency;  and  much  of  the 
exultation  of  unscrupulous  and  surcessful  viltany. 

Of  real,  hearty,  downright  merriment,  there  was  none. 

While  J  listened— for  the  lau^h  was  more  tlian  once  repeated-* 
the  idea — is  it  Addison's  ? — ^oceurred  to  me. 

*'  Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  :  all  above  and  below 
him  are  serious,  lie  sees  things  in  a  thfTerent  light  from  other 
beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps  cause 
pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures/* 

And  Biedermann'slnugh  was  the  more  painful,  for  I  fancied  I  heard 
an  echo  respontling  to  it  from  below,  as  if  tliere  was  one  unseen, 
who  was  then  rejoicing  over  an  immortal  being's  rapid  proficiency 
in  deceit^ one  to  whom  falsehood  in  every  guise  is  grateful — who 
welcomes  alike  the  equivocating  word  and  the  fraudulent  deed- 
well  knowing  the  doom  that  sternly  awaits,  and  inevitably  overtakes 
the  deceitful  heart  and  the  deceitful  tongue. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 


TIDINGS     FROM     HOflSJ^KV     BAY. 
Erery  man  hat  jti«t  ai  much  vanftjr  as  he  want«  tindvi-iitaHdinL^.*' — Pope. 

morning  following  the  atlvent  of  Mr.  Lance  sikI  the  retire- 

nt  of  Mr,  Bunze,   1   waited   on    my  principal   anil  lemiered   my 

»ignation.      I  assigned  as  my  sole  but  sufficient  reason »  an  nnwiL 

Bgnessto  occupy  a  post  in  any  office  where  I  could  be  called  upon 

lav  employer's    bidding   to   remain,   **out   af  sights  but   wUhin 

The  practice  seemed  to  me  ^'unmanly,"  and  I  preferred  ''^cri- 
•ingmy  situation"  to  submitting  to  it. 

The  "  friend  of  Shangai "  heard  my  statement  and  reasoni  with- 
nt  the  ftlightest  visible  emotion.     Neither  surprise  nor  ainnoyance 
were  discernible  in  tone  or  manner,  when  he  bhmdly  replied,  after 
*  brief  pause,  **  Needless  scruples  ot\en  bar  a  young  man  s  advance- 
ment," 
The  coolness  with  which  this  was  uttered  somewhat  posed  me. 
My  employer  saw  his  advantage,  smiled   benignantly,  anfl  pro- 
ijjttled, — **  Vour  opinions  need  the  sobering  infliience  of  experience* 
iou  view  events  through   a  faulty  medium.     Don't  throw  away  a 
friend.     Pause  on  this.** 
"No,  sir — not  for  an  hour ;  I  have  played  the  part  of  spy  for  the 
M  time." 

"You  err/'  said   Biedermann,   with  unruffled  brow,  and  in  hi« 

titlest  tones,    **  You  err  deplorably,  and  even  mischievously.     But 

fpist  recollections  prevent  my  even  attempting  to  upbraid  you.     At 

your  age  1  was  to  the  full  as  impetuous  and  opinionated.     Alas  I  " 

*^nd  he  sighed  profoundly — "  the  lessons  of  life  are  loist  if  they  do 

M  impress  us  with  the  necessity  of  making  ample  allowance  for 

^w€  immature  conclusions  of  others." 

He  watched  to  see  what  effect  this  carefully  rounded  sentence  bad 

I  ine,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  grin. 
"Ah!"  continued  he,  *Mike  myself  in  by-gone  days,  rash  and 
,  oter-confident.     But  heed  a  friend's  well-meant  counsel.     Let  my 
Dt  statements  be  weighetl  and  well  remembered  by  you." 
"They  will,   sir,  long  after  the  moment  of  utterance,"  was  the 
^ihful  rejoinder. 

"Good  i  The  business  of  life  cannot  be  carried  on  independent 
^(  npiomtgr.  You  reject  this  conclusion  ;  it  is  based  on  thorough 
accurate  knowletlge  of  human  nature.  We  are  all  under  Aur- 
nce^  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  most  decorous  of  men  and  the  most 
cicntious  of  statesmen  " — my  principaVs  motive  it  were  hard  to 
i;  but  whenever  anything  peculiarly  base,  or  petty,  or  cruel 
to  be  justified,  the  name  and  practices  of  this  immaculate 
^'>bleni«n,  so  enamoured  through  life  of  capital  punishment,  were 
'J^e  to  be  appealed  tL>— *'  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  exemplary  Home- 
^elary,  countenanced  the  practice.  He  had  his  informants.  He 
d,  of  spies — " 
^  A  rare  assortment^  so  it  is  saidj — miscreants  from  whom  be  must 
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**We  cannot,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  eminent  men  or  lodiar 
inottves."  peri»isted  Biederraann,  '^The  parties  you  allude  to  ire 
essential  to  a  ruler.  The  duke  had  them  in  the  Peninsula.  An 
army  cannot  dispense  with  them.  Even  in  the  sovereign's  pibct 
there  is  surveillance.  Depend  upon  it  thai  the  Regent  hitnitlf 
regards  some  of  the  great  officers  of  his  household  as  little  betl^ 
than  spies  upon  the  details  of  his  daily  life.  He  is  subject  io  mf- 
veiHance,  like  some  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects/* 

*'And  likes  it  as  litlle/' 

'*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  we  will  banish  this  matter  for  the  present,  u\^ 
resume  it — when  ? — let  me  name  a  distant  day — say  this  day  ihr« 
months." 

**  IVhen  we  geparale/'  said  1  firmly^  **with,  I  trusty  friendly  feel- 
ings on  either  side/* 

'*  You   will   regret   this,    Haskm/*   rejoined     Biedertnann, 
greater  sternness  than  he  had  as  yet  shewn.  "  The  advantages yoa 
present  possess   should  not  be  lightly  forfeited  ;  ihey  are  weigblTi 
and  cannot  be  replaced  on  the  moment  at  any  hour  of  the  Aif 
But  having  taken  your  course,  abide  by  it!" 

He  turned  and  lef\  me.  His  cautions  recurred  with  greater 
ihiiu  I  hey  deserved,  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  the  following  mi 
from  Old  rich  was  put  into  uiy  hands; — 
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»  Ho*sefey  Bay»  Friday,  Nor,  U(^ 
'^Dbkr  Frend, 

**  A  letter  from  me  will,  I  hope,  be  exeptible.     I  am  lo!  in  tke 

world,  lol  in  puss  and  in  sperits,  I  have  never  recovered  th 
hawfle  insadent  at  Rafforde's.  They  say  he  walks;  but  weather  < 
no  I  'ra  sure  that  that  Tillett  is  a  detumraind  roag, 

"  But  be  donnt  thrive  upon  veil u my.    He  looks  hawfle  to  be  hold- , 

And  Pleasant  ElHs  makes  a  pint  of  way  laying  him  at  hevery  KuQ^H 
ner,  and  hacking  him  *  how  he  fares?*  and  what  'he  think.^  «^| 
matters  by  this  tynie?'  and  whenever  he  sees  her  he  seems  retldy 
to  phaint.  Besides  this  there  ayr  such  onearthly  &ownds  erd 
by  dey  and  by  night  in  that  upper  office.  I  shak  and  quack  when 
hcver  I  think  of  em.  I  am  going  to  the  great  ineteropolis.  Af| 
birth  is  to  be  in  a  Surance  Otfice.  J>eys  very  long;  celery  ver 
lol  But  I  wont  igspose  my  feelings,  I'm  got  to  my  furd*?st,  Th 
wild  waves  is  before  me.  They  dash  and  splash  against  Ho*sel| 
cliifis.  They  foam,  and  break,  and  iss.  The  owl  and  uproar  of  tliH 
winds  is  inkumseavable.  At  times  it  hoppresses  nie  to  agny.  Some 
folks  say  they  've  a  voire  ;  but  for  my  share  I  could  never  hear  ov 
but  a  roar.  Hob  !  Aslam  yon  *re  a  lucky  lad ;  well  tiled  and  mc 
pyed  I  Hold  your  own,  and  never  sa  dye.  Now  none  of  your  or 
joax,  but  write  soon  to  one  womb  you  may  truly  call 

*•  Vour  deploring  trend, 

''  Obford  Oldrich. 

"  PS.— Larst  fift  of  November  there  was  a  grand  dey  at  Bawd 
near  Ho'sely,     They  made  a  uge  bonfire,  some  folks  said  in  honij 

of  thu  Pope,  piled  it  up  igh,  and  lighted  it  on  the  top  of  the  Steep 
It  burned  f order  than  they  thort  for,  for  it  blazed  and  biased  till  it" 
burnt  to  hashes  the  knave  of  tlie  Church.     Stamming  !  Ain*t  iL     I 
never  see  such  a  phansy  !  "  ~ 
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THE     BARTER     OF     LIPB. 

*^  Hut  thou  ever  felt  thyself  thoroughly  foHom  ?  D&a,i  thmi  know  what  it  i» 
tacall  no  friend  thy  own  ?  to  kuow  no  heart  on  which  thou  can'st  lean  ?  to  bavn 
tn  frknd,  mo  brollitr  9  %o  stand  solitary  in  the  midst  of  &  whole  nation  ?  ** 

Hans  Cheistiak  AvDCRSKir. 

His  Majesty's  post- office  had  no  light  task  in  conveying  the  cor- 
fwpondence  of  my  indefatigable  master, 

It  was  a  rare  epoch  in  his  life  when  he  was  wholly  free  from 

L  ipcculation  and  project — when  there  was  no  "  promising  scheme  '* 

|*hich  he  was  seeking  to  mature.      His  tactics,  too,  were  peculiar. 

FTbe  arena  of  his  speculations  was  generally  far  distant.    He  preferred 

[fghiJDgthe  battle  away  from  the  homestead;  and  his  main  weapon  a 

tatile,  pliant,  and  mercenary  pen.     The  packets  of  letters  I  have 

Ino^n  him  receive  and  destroy  !     Unlike  other  legal  men  who,  on 

rinciple,  lay  aside  written  documents  for  careful  preservation,  his 

object  seemed  to  be  their  immediate  destruction.     Few  letters  that 

ched  him  escaped  the  flames.     The  substance  of  the  communica- 

I  he  accurately  remembered  :  the  document  itself  was  gone.    This 

ftbit  I  resolved — perhaps  erroneously — ^into  the  apprehensions  of  a 

liilty  man  who  dreads  some  impending  am!  inevitable  disclosure ; 

CKi  is  resolved  that  when  the  final  I'cktircisscment  shall  arrive,  there 

rlbll  be  as  little  written  evidence  to  criminate  him  as  possible* 

Did  the  old  writer  err,  who  affirmed — 

^Itbhard  to  say  whether  there  be  more  pride  or  ignorance  in 
•fnbjtion?**     This   is  clear.     "All  sins  will  easily  go  down   with 

?raan  who  is  resolved  to  rise." 
^  During  the  period  immediately  following  Miss  Clarissa  Kemp- 
ii€*8  demise^  Biedermann's  industry  was  untiring.     Letters  were 
tilten  with   marvellous  rapidity  :    and  packets  of  printed  papers 
Dudetl  in  reply. 

These  last  were  scrutinized  and  compared  with  elaborate  and  un* 
^il  eartiestness.  There  hardly  seemed  any  limit  to  the  calculations 
nich  they  originated :  or  any  termination  to  the  reveries  into  wliich 
*fium  total  lulled  my  employer.  At  length  his  brow  cleared  ;  his 
ul  smile  returned ;  and  his  mellow  unctuous  voice  gaily  babbled 
Mt  as  heretofore.  The  schemer  had  dccidai  on  his  pro/evL  His 
I  was  made  up.  He  had  taken  his  measures  and  was  prepared 
^ibide  the  issue. 

!  A  mass  of  papers  blazed  upon  the  hearth  !  but  tkere  the  sibylline 
'  '^I  felt  persuaded  was  not*  That  lay  elsewhere  perdu  and  secure. 
ng  the  smouldering  embers  might  be  the  chaff;  the  grain  of 
,  w-as  already  husbanded. 
I  The  same  evening  a  clue  was  given  to  the  meditated  coup  d'iiai. 
"  Zara,"  said  the  lawyerj  addressing  his  sister  as  she  wajs  about  to 
ffor  the  night,  '*  you  must  indulge  us  with  an  early  breakfast 
row.  And  listen,  fair  one,  you  must  array  yourself  in  your 
coming  bonnet ;  and  shawl  yourself  in  your  warmest  wraps ; 
i  don  your  winter  furs ;  and  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  fatiguing 
'■yV  Journey.     We  start  at  eight." 

"Why  :  and  for  what  place?  '*  inquired  the  lady  with  a  surprised 
*>^  frightened  air. 
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I  manBer  altered  at  once. 

"Oil!  ci»rainig!  dMrmiiig!'*  cried  the,  cUpping  her  hAndtjo;^ 

ota^M  mmd  bnrsdng  imo  m  prolonged  and  silly  laugb.    '*  Ah !  then 

flhall  mm  tiie  w&z-work  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  last  f     A  fr*^ 

i  I'n  told.   Oh,  yes  I  iht  kings  and  queens  of  England — Eve^ 

of  tiwiii*  and  all  in  a  rc»w.     It  will  be  like  being  presented    . 

^l^iMft.    Cj^^I!  Capital!** 

Asd  again  tliii  excitable  being  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  merrimev 
•*Tlie   idiot!     The   wretched   and   incurable   idiot!"   muttene 
Biedermann,  between  his  teeth., 

**  And  tlie  Tower  of  London — f  must  see  the  Tower  of  LonOon  mtn 
the  Tnatxirs'  Gate — and  above  all.  Pope's  grotto  in  the  Kegencl 
Park.    What  a  delightful  Ume  it  will  be  ?  " 

"  DeliglMtfnl  I  ugh  !  ^  echoed  Biedermann,  savagely.     Then  tn  m 
~  ~  er  tme— "  But,  Zara,  English  sights  are  not  to  be  seen  witlMMit 
ly :  worn  must  bring  your  note-case  with  you  ;  and  take  care  xhA 
it  be  wdf  stored,'* 

'*  Yes  *  Yes  !  "  said  she,  quickly,  and  with  a  well -pleased  air.  "I 
miderstand.  The  whole  expense  shall  be  mine.  I'll  pay  for  dl-* 
cheerfully — readily.  You  know  I'm  rich,  dear  Harvey — rich— quite 
rich  ;  and  the  rich  should  be  open-hearted  and  open-handed    We 

are  told  as  much " 

**  Sahhaticaily '*  interrupted  her  brother — *' we  understand  yott, 
Zara;  but  the  pressing  question  is  our  journey :  you  can  undertake 
it?" 

"  At  any  hour, — at  any  moment,'*  returned  the  sister,  eagerly, 
"  Then,  good  night!  " 

At  seven,  to  a  second,  on  the  following  morning,  the  poor  fl 
^cilc  presented  herself  in  the  break  fast- parlour  fully  equipped  for  her 
London  journey.  Who  so  mirthful,  eager,  and  happy  as  she?   In  her 
step,  smile,  greeting,  voice — hope,  the  hope  of  anticipated  enjoyment 
avowed  itself.    There  was  the  usual  assortment  of  bonnet- boxes 
\  small  paper  parceb,  and  fragile  packages,  indorsed  in  large  capitsli 
'WITH  care/'  which  make  up  the  complement  of  a  Iady*trav(  " 
baggage.     Touching  the  stowage  of  these,  Zara  seemed  thoi 
,  indifferent.     One  matter  alone  moved  her — the  due  preservatliS 
^a  small  bag,  of  bright  green  silk — weighty  and  well-filied — whidl 
she  bore  on  her  lap,  and  which  ever  and  anon  jingled  queerly.    H«f^ 
[brother  vainly  oflTered  to  relieve  her  of  its  custody,     J^  with  a  lik« 
esult.     "No.     It  must  not  pass  out  of  my  own  keeping.     The 
3ust  remain  with  its  mistress :  for  the  present  we   are    insqi 
hie."     Again  the  lumbering  stage  made  a  lurch  over  a  deep  rul ;  lh«' 
jingle  was  renewed,  and  Biedermann,  for  the  third  time,  inqiiireil 
what  this  precious  bag  contained^     Zara  remained  silent :  and  ihi 
question  was  renewed. 
"  Beggar's  money,"  said  she,  at  length,  reluctantly  and  timidljf* 
"I  don't  understand  you," 

"Sixpences,  dear  Harvey — sixpences  for  poor  famishing  beguii"^ 
I've  heard  that  many  starve,  or  next  to  it,  in  the  gay  streets  of  Ijon- 
don.  Ah  !  they  little  think  what  a  friend  the  Old  Norwich  lil*** 
is  bringing  up  to  them  to  day.     There  are  hve  hundred  siit|je«c«* 
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in  this  bag.  You  id  ay  well  stare  !  I  can  assure  you  IVe  had  endless 
Itrouble  in  collecting  them  ;  but  now,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  send 
I  them  all  on  their  travels  again." 

'Lunacy!"  said  the  brother,  with  bated  breath — "stark,  staring, 
llunacy.  Znra,  I  can't  permit  this.  It  *»  absurdity  ;  madness.  Let 
tme  dispose  of  this  money  ?" 

"  It 's  my  own,"  said  the  lady  quietly,  but  the  while  holding  the 
bag  with  the  most  tenacious  grasp — "  I  've  a  right  to  dispose  of  my 
income  as  I  please:  and  the  beggars  shall  have  a  share  of  it." 

"  But  they  are  impostors — cheats— gaol-birds.  Money  and  pity 
are  alike  wasted  on  them." 

Zara  disdained  reply.  She  now  sat  on  her  bag :  and  looked  in- 
tently and  immovably  on  distant  objects, 

**  You  are  committing  a  great  sin."  The  Imbecile  instantly 
listened,  and  earnestly.  *'  You  are  robbing  the  deserving  ;  and 
supporting  the  profligate  and  mendacious,  London  beggars  pass 
their  lives  in  laying  schemes  to  outwit  the  wealthy." 

"  We  must  not  expect  the  poor  to  be  perfect/'  was  Feeble- mind's 
reply.  '*  Poverty  sorely  tries  a  man  :  his  must  be  sad  thoughts  who 
walks  the  streets  of  a  gay  city  famished  and  faint.  But  I  fear, 
Harvey,  that  London  beggars  are  not  the  only  beings  who  pass 
their  lives  in  laying  schemes,  and  deadly  ones,  against  their  fellow- 
creatures  V 

Something  there  was  in  this  brief  speech,  naively  uttered,  which 
jarred  the  feelings  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Biedermann 
shuddered.  His  lipa  were  livid.,  and  hi  a  utterance  tailetL  A  few 
seconds  and  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  bow  sportively  to 
his  sister^  as  thoogh,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  deferred  to  her 
arguments.     But  for  the  next  hour  he  sat  abstracted  and  silent. 

We  reached  London  late  in  the  evening.  The  morning  of  the 
coming  day  Zara  mentally  devoted  to  her  cherished  scheme  of  visit- 
ing the  Abbey,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  departed  kings  and 
queens — in  wax-work. 

It  was  an  abortive  project— speedily  and  effectually  over-ruled  by 
the  master-mind  which  swayed  her^ 

'^  Untloubtedly,  my  love — undoubtedly— these  grand  people  must 
be  seen,"  was  Biedermann's  reply  to  her  eager  inquiry, '  when  they 
should  start  for  the  Abbey  ?' — "but  business  must  precede  pleasure. 
I  have  affairs  of  moment  to  regulate  :  these  arranged,  command  me  ** 

*'  Ah  1  but  this  is  a  holiday  trip/*  objected  Zara,  smartly  ;— '*  no 
business  for  me  but  Pope's  Grotto,  the  Traitors'  Gate,  and  the  Wax 
Work." 

'*  Exactly — at  a  fitting  opportunity  ;  but  Zara,  you  guess,  I  pre^ 
sume,  the  real  purpose  for  which  we  have  hurried  up  to  Town^ — 
that  of  effecting  a  Life  Insurance.  It  h  j/onr  business — understand 
me—j^ours  alone — entirely  and  exclusively.  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  You  have  decided,  and  wisely, — on  forthwith  insuring 
your  life," 

*'  What  i  is  that  terrible  idea  revived  ?  I  had  hoped,  Harvey,  that 
you  loved  me  too  well  again  to  advert  to  it."  The  poor  girl  shuddered 
«*  You  know  my  objections;  indeed — indeed — they  are  sincere," 

"Zftra!"    cried     Biedermann,   **  have   y«u   this  opinion  of  your 
brother,  that  he  would  ask  you  to  do  that  which  is  wrong  in  the 
f  either  God  or  man  ?" 
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"  I  hope  not»  Harvey,"  said  his  eisler,  timidly  ;  **  for  you  are  fir. 
sighted  and  strong-minded;  and  I  a  poor  weak,  &iMy>  giH.  >V' 
yod  could  not — you  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  miiileacl  me!** 

With  a  helpless,  touching,  and  appealing  look^  the  poor  Imbecik 
ga^ed  on  her  only  protector. 

**  1  would  not  be  8o  insane,"  said  Biedermann,  bluntly,  *•  since  (wr 
interesta  are  identical :  the  affiiir  will  occupy  sotue  twenty  minuter- 
no  more.  Haslam  will  accompany  you ;  and  a  very  old  friend  d 
mme,  a  Mrs.  BrickwelL  She  will  take  you  in  her  carriage  lotk 
office  in  about  an  hour/' 

He  then  beckoned  me  aside :  and  added^  in  one  of  his  gnte 
wliispersj — 

"  I  don't  appear  in  this  business.  But  I  can  trust  the  ladies  eo!>- 
Udently  to  your  care,  Haslam*  It  is  possible  the  directors,  one  (/r 
more  of  them,  may  wish  to  see  my  sister,  as  the  proposed  insuraow 
is  large.  Understand  me,  neither  Mrs.  Brickwell  nor  yourself  *ft 
to  leAve  my  sister's  side  till  the  affair  is  concluded.  She  may  ned. 
a  little — a — a — little  prompting.     You  comprehend  me?** 

»*  Zara !"  added  he,  with  a  gay  smile,  "we  will  see  the  Abbey, 
and  the  kings  and  queens^  before  the  sun  lights  up  the  western 
window  I  Farewell,  then,  till  noon,  Haslam  accompanies  me  inlo 
the  city  :  and  for  the  interval  we  moat  leave  you  to  be  amused  bf 
the  scone  around  you/' 

A  look  of  peculiar  satisfaction  accompanied  the  signiBcant  reply. 

**  I  shall  find  an  occupation,  brother;  an  agreeable  one,  and 
shortly/' 

As  the  ooise  of  his  footstep*  died  away  Feeble-niind  drew  from 
its  hiding  place  the  chinking  green  bag,  unclosed  it,  gave  it  a  heart j 
shake, — a  second — a  third,* — and  smiled  merrily  at  its  response. 

Poor  Karal  Talent,  and  accomplishments,  and  sparkling  wit» 
and  i"ea(lly  insight  into  character, — these,  each  and  all,  were  denied 
thee !  Thou  hadst  them  not,  and  the  world  called  thee  simple* 
silly,  childish.  But  that  was  no  cruae  or  rash  conclusion,  which, 
calmly  gazing  at  the  passers  by,  thou  didst  then  avow%  **  Thb  GaitiT 
Supreme  says,  do  good  while  you  have  time  and  opportunity  ;  we 
cannot  surely  be  too  speetly  in  carrying  out  the  commands  of  Th« 
Ghkat  Father:  we  may  be  too  tardy,  ah  I  much  too  tardy;  yesl 
yes  i  " 

The  hotel  where  the  Biederraanns  were  staying,  was  in  a  short. 
quiet  street,  leading  westward  from  Piccadilly  ;  in  it  were  tome 
eighteen  or  tw^enty  first-rate  houses,  inhabited  by  wealthy  people,— 
a  fact  not  forgotten  by  the  mendicant  fralernity.  But  a  few  st  cond* 
had  Zara  stationed  herself  at  the  window  when  a  meagre,  half- clad, 
miserable- looking  woman,  dragging  a  child  of  three  years  old  aAer 
her,  more  famine-stricken  in  aspect  even  than  herself,  tottered 
feebly  into  the  street.  Her  eye  scanned  eagerly  window  after 
window,  and  at  length  rested  on  Miss  Biederraann.  The  starving 
outcast  curtseyed;  Again,  and  more  humbly;  ihtn  pointed  to  the 
child,  and  held  out  her  hands  imploringly.  If  distress  was  simulated, 
the  acting  was  admirable,  and  it  was  rewarded.  If  the  want  of  food 
was  real,  temporary  aid  was  at  hand.  The  window-sash  was  slowly* 
gently,  and  noiselessly  raised  ;  a  little  fair  hand  appeared,  and  some 
half  dozen  sixpences,  carefully  \^rarptd  up  in  p^'per,  fell  at  the  wo- 
man's feet.     In  an  instant  the  child  pounced  tipon  the  pAtketg  and 
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both  parties  withdrew.  But  the  scent  of  the  vulture  is  keen*  Two 
minules  could  not  have  elapsed  before  another  party  made  his  bow 
diRcily  under  her  window — an  old  veteran,  with  a  wooden  leg,  hair 
while  as  snow,  age  about  seventy,  and  yet  clean^  and  neat,  and 
imtft  looking,  as  if  just  turned  out  for  paratle. 

"Oh !  I  must  take  care  of  him— stood  care  of  him,"  cried  the  Im- 
becile; '*  he  has  seen  sevice — ^fought  for  me — bled  for  me!  *' 
fcAnd  again  the  window  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  hand  was  seen  ; 
d  from  It  fell  a  shower  of  sixpences  in  and  around  the  old  soldier's 

Ere  long,  a  blind  man,  led  by  a  dog,  made  his  appearance  and 
Mkam  under  the  window  :  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  widow  attired 
in  weeds*  with  a  babe  of  a  fortnight  old :  and  she  gave  place  to  "  two 
diftressed  children,  orphans,  fatherless,  and  motherless : "  and  still 
Z«a's  largesse  was  bountifully  given,  and  her  compassion  unex- 
busted. 

The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  stricken,  the  helpless,  and  the 
dliahled,  accumulated.     A  crowd  was  under  the  windows. 

iMeanwhile  Zara's  proceedings  were  creating  the  greatest  possible 
WMternation  in  another  part  of  the  mansion.  iVfrs.  Bussell,  the  ac- 
tivcltfidlady  of  the  Oldenburg  hotel,  who  with  the  aid  of  an  eldest 
•on— regularly  snubbed  and  admirably  kept  under— conducted  that 
fiiUblishment,  was  a  female  who  had  *'  had  great  experience  of  life ;  *' 
,^pr  career  had  been  beset  by  perils.  **  No  missionary/'  she  main- 
'HKnetii  "  in  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  Isles,  or  other  /Mrre/i  parts,  had  gone 
lufough  half  what  she  had.  Her  existence  had  been  one  long  and 
H'^fly  martyrdom."  She  had  ''encountered  footpads  in  Copenhagen 
Wiis; "  had  been  ^*  thrice  rebeved  of  her  pocket-book  in  a  City  'bus  ; " 
Mnnce  **  been  locked  up  by  mistake  with  a  raging,  tearing,  mad  lord 
in  her  own  house;"  had,  "on  a  Christmas  eve  been  'burnt  out 
Trorn  over  the  way  ; '  never  could  forget  this  last  occurrence,  and 
hd  the  smell  of  fire  in  her  nostrils  ever  since; "  had  been  '*  all  but 
•cdtled  to  death  in  a  rotten  river  steamer  ;  "  and  termed  herself '^  a 
Injly  and  undeniably  misfortunate  person  :  "  those  who  fell  into  her 
dutches^  and  had  to  cope  with  her  charges,  were  in^nitely  more  so. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

Mrs,  Bussell  was  actively  engaged  in  superintending  and  scolding 
WT  household  on  this  memorable  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  her 
^tifarious  duties  became  greatly  scandalized  at  the  abominable 
rease  of  beggars  in  Lord  St.  frincent  Street,      She  **  certainly 
IjW  report  the  police  in  Scotland  Yard  for  allowing  such  purwed' 
,    They,  the  police,  were,  as  all  allowed,  the  most  idle,  ijlutton- 
over- paid,    lazy,  gossiping,  love-makings  good-for-nothing   set 
she   and   other  industrious   housekeepers  were  compelled  to 
iBDlain  ;  and  she  was  truly  and  undeniably  a  most  misfortunate  per- 
^for  liaving  her  house  of  business  in  a  street  so  grossly  neglected 
*  ord  St.  Vincent  Street,    But  to  Great  Scotland  Yard  she  would 
tand  speedily  right  that  matter  before  she  was  eight- and- forty 
lirs  older.     What  did  the  audacious  wretches  mean  by  '*  drawing 
[close  to  her  house,  and  begging  under  her  windows  ? " 
liw  son  Edwin,  pausing  in  his  employment  of  reforming  and  re- 
;  A  furred  decanter,  humbly  represented  to  his  august  parent 
'  that  somebody  was  throwing  money  into  the  street  from  a 
window  above. 
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**  A  likely  matter !  Don't  open  your  lips  unless  you  can  ipcik 
more  to  the  purpose/* 

Edwin  took  a  fresh  glass-cloth,  another  cloudy  decanter,  and 
resumed  his  task. 

*'  Money  ! '"  pursued  Mrs.  Bussell,  derisively  ;  '  who's  to  sport  it?  i 
Where  are  the  parties  f  Old  Lady  Glowrowruni  who's  dozing  tiver  I 
the  fire  in  the  damask  drawing-room,  and  who  invariably  dischirgn 
her  bill  with  tears  in  her  eyes?  Or  Sir  Rupert  Wildbody,  wl»  if 
puffing  away  in  the  blue  smoking-room;  who  exists  by  borrowing 
half-crowns  from  his  vulet ;  and  has'nt  an  acre  free  from  mortgage* 
Likely  people  these  to  pelt  the  populace  with  money  !  As  for  the 
pale  simpleton  in  the  front  sitting-room " 

A  hearty,  merry,  ringing  British  cheer  interrupted  the  speaker.  It 
rose  from  the  street ;  and  was  caused  by  a  fresh  shower  of  silver  froQi 
the  laughing  and  excited  Imbecile. 

"That's  unusual,**  remarked  Airs.  Bussell,  gravely. 

Edwin  was  silent.  He  indicated  his  existence  only  by  appljbg 
with  greater  unction  than  ever  to  the  furred  decanter,  by  spinning 
his  glaas-cloth  in  it,  about  it,  and  around  it,  with  laudable  and  cnvi. 
able  rapidity. 

**  I  must  make  this  out  I"  continued  his  energetic  mother-  "Chem, 
indeed!  and  in  tills  aristocratic  street!    Atrocious!    iDiquitoue^l  h, 
amounts  aknost  to  a  breach  of  the  peace."  ' 

Quitting   her  private  room,  IVIrs.  Bussell  rushed  hastily  to  the 
main    entrance ;  and  there  faced  a  crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  gathered  around  her  doors.  It  was  a  popular  meet', 
ing — quite  a  mattni'c :  and,  unlike  many  morning  parties  in 
great  metropolis,  every  body  seemed  in  the  best  possible  spiriu 
Blind — halt — maimed — withered — all  were  represented  there:  am 
with  all,  one  feeling  was  Jii  the  ascendant — that  of  the  most  un 
boumled  satisfaction.     Nobody  seemed  passive;  nobody  silent; 
bod}^  ill  at  ease;  nobody  reserved ;  nobody  at  all  cramped  or  f 
pered  in  the  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings.     Some  were  laui 
some  screaming,  some  cheering,  and  all  more  or    less  ge 
ing.     Four  old  ladies  there  were,  who,  forgetting  that  it 
month  of  November  and  that  catarrhs  were  prevalent  at  that  : 
son,  braved  the  elemejits  bare-headed,  and  held  up  their  batli 
bonnets  to  Zara's  window.     Others  there   were  very  matrocd)* 
appearance  —  who,    with   arms   a-kimbo^    spread   to   their    utrna 
width  checked  aprons,  slightly  the  worse  for  years  of  wear 
tear.     Tattered  caps  were  held  up  in  countless  instances  by  grinjiing' 
urchins.     And   one   specimen   of  the   rising  generation — a   youne 
gentleman  with  a  tray  upon  his  head — who,  it   would  seem*  M 
been  singularly  fortunate,  and  dreaded  losing  his  hardly -acquired 
spoils,  had  stored  the  silver  treasure  in  his  mouth  ;  by   some  01- 
considered  movement  his  gains  had  become  parlially  dislodged,  uhJ 
he  was  now  undergoing,  much  to  his  own  inconvenience  and  ill 
terror  of  the  surrounding  bystanders,  a  process  which,  from 
erratic  movements  of  his   eyes  and  shoulders,  seemed   very  nci 
akin  to  that  of  strangulation.     Bating  tliis  trivial  incident  hilsritfl 
ruled  the  day. 

All  were  more  or  less  mirthful,  ^ave  and  except  the  panic- stricka 
Mrs.  Bussell* 

She  gave  but  a  glance  at  the  crawd  shouting  and  hurrahing  i 
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pointing  to  her  windows  :  and  the  one  idea  ever  uppermost  instantly 
possessed  that  active  and  mercuriaJ  personage. 

'*  Fire  r*  cried  she.  **  Fire !  once  more!  Fire!  Where  is  it? 
From  what  room?  Where?  where?  Lei  me  see  it.  1  must  come 
otjt ;  and  I  TPtii  come  out/' 

So  saying,  with  a  spring  she  dashed  in  amongst  the  crowd. 
The  mob  thought  this  was  part  mid  parcel  of  the  morning's  fun. 
The  leajj  of  the  adventurous  lady  devoid  of  cap,  shawl,  or  bonnet, 
was  an  unexpected  and  tiiuch-admired  incident.  Anything  that 
astonishes  the  mobility  gratifies  them.  And  they  welcomed  the 
spring  and  scream  of  the  half-distracted  landlady  with  a  round  of 
cheers. 

At  this  juncture  Mrs,  Brick  well,  Biederuiann,  and  myself  drove 
up.  The  lawyer  understood  the  scene  at  once.  He  rapidly  gained 
the  sitting-room,  and  as  he  entered  it.  peremptorily  atldressed  the 
offender^ — "  Zara  !   what  folly  is  this  ?     Desist ! — Desist  I  ** 

**  Folly  !  **  returned  his  sister,  quietly*  **  Nothing  of  the  sort* 
I  'm  only  distributing  my  beggars'  inonetf  /  " 

*'  The  street,  I  tell  you,  u  in  an  uproar,  and  the  house  besieged. 
Desist  1 " 

**  Be  it  so,  Harvey  ;  I  've  done  very  well.  I  v*e  made  the  most  of 
roy  time  ;  I  Ve  only  a  dozen  sixpences  left !  " 

"  Police ! — Police  I  "  shreked  Mrs.  Bussell  from  below.  "  What  1 
are  there  no  police  in  London?     Police  !  I  say.'* 

•*  1  certainly  must  have  joined  a  modt  extraordinary  set  of  people/' 
said  the  stiff  and  staid  Mrs.  Brickwell  as  she  majestically  loomed 
into  the  apartment.  *' Mr.  Biedermann,  present  me  to  your  sister: 
a  scene  apparently  " — this  was  an  aside — "  which  people  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  invariably  avoid  I  A  scene  I  to  me  the  most 
odious  occurrence  in  the  world!  Miss  Biedermann,  I  make  your* 
acquaintance  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction." 
O  truthful  Mrs    Brickwell  I 

*'  These  country  people  are  never  true  to  their  appointments — 
know  nothing  of  the  value  of  time,"  muttered  a  sharp-%'isaged  old 
gentleman  who,  about  the  same  hour,  was  fidgeting  around  a  Little 
dungeon  on  the  ground- fl«or-=-called,  by  courtesy,  an  ofBce — in  one 
of  the  courts  behind  King  William  Street. 

**  The  directors  are  arrived,  and  the  medical- officer  is  arrived,  and 
the  policy  has  arrived;  but,  hang  it!  the  petticoats  ain't  arrived. 
Never  knew  a  woman  punctual  to  an  appointment  yet  1  Never — 
never,  one  excepted— that  which  referred  to  her  wedding  morning. 
And  there  are  tho^e — hem  l  who  could  wisli^ — hem  !  that  that  ap- 
pointment had  been  broken  like  all  the  rest." 

The  speaker's  matrimonial  antecedents  had,  it  may  be  inferred, 
proved  infelicitous. 

'*  Parliament  ought  to  interfere,  and  impose  a  fine  on  all  un- 
punctual  people.  They  wrong— they  rob  their  fellows.  O  !  that  I, 
Peter  Potchetty,  actuary  to  the  old  established  Salamander  Office^ 
was  in  the  Cabinet  for  one  single  seaaion  !     I  would  certiiinly — " 

His  intentions  remain  to  this  hour  a  mystery,  for  his  soliloquy 
was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  our  party — Mrs.  Brickwell,  Miss 
Biedermann,  and  myself. 

**  You  are  welcome,  sir,"  was  his  address  to  me:  "at  last^yes,  at 
last;  seven  and  forty  minutes  behind  your  time!     The  directors  are 
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Tbey  will 


you,  sir,  shortly,  fori 


■WMMaae  of  pottiBg  to  you  oertftiii  qaestionft— Mr.  Haslam,  I  believe?" 
;^I  bMcd  Miffit     "oettain  quest 


'  I  atttnd  for  thai  objecL" 
'Vcrjgood!     Ymwillj 


<  questioiis  touching  this  affiur.** 


" — continued  Potcbetty, — '*the  ro- 
'pRnchile  at  Hfe  inHUSDce  receive  a  beautiful  eicponent  ia 
aaoB  detAils  of  this  old-esUblished  office.  What  an  tll- 
impogtmit  tU-olmtTflifiir  doty  that  of  life  insurance  is  ?  Do  yon 
wttb  for  m  tranqitE  maod  and  ao  easy  digestion  ? — Insure.  Do  yo^ 
wall  to  attain  suptrBke  indiffmtice  about  the  future  f — Insure.  Dn 
yoo  dmre  to  hare  a  slake  in  the  comm  unity  ? — Insure.  Do  yo^ 
eofvct  tbe  pleasure  of  makbig  a  will,  and  the  gratification  of  hsrin^ 
MMMlliiiig  to  leave  ? — ^Inrare^  Would  you  be  thought  a  rosn  of 
pradmce  atid  foresiglit  ? — Inaare." 

Potctirtly  was  in  his  glory.  Worthy  Christian  as  he  was,  be  biii 
loBg  sioce  adopted  this  condusioo — that  the  great  end  of  nun*! 
comii^  into  llie  world  was^— to  ttuure. 

A  fiunt  coogli,  ftignificantly  repeated  from  a  dark  comer  of  tht 
office,  tffiMifd  familiar  to  me.  I  listened :  and  then  turned  maoil. 
There  sat  the  Ho'sely  Boy,  surprisingly  altered, — silent  anJ  wb* 
dued  I  I  addressed  him  by  name :  he  smiled  ;  but  tbe  smile  wii 
his  sole  response. 

Potchetty's  obserTant  eye  watched  us. 

**  You  know  that  Suffolk  gentleman?  Ah, be  has  much  to \e»n\\ 
Figures  well,  but  such  spelling!  Daren't  trust  him  with  coat' 
•pondence.     His  blunders  are  inconceividile.** 

Tbe  Suffolk  youth  sighed. 

Potchetty  shook  his  pear-shaped  head ;  and  the  next  instant 
mounted  his  hobby  and  was  off  once  more. 

"  Life  insurance  has  saved  many  families '* 

**  And  ruined  not  a  few/'  struck  in  Mrs.  Brick  well,  boldly. 

Potchetty  paused  abruptly  in  bis  harangue;  and  eyed,  fiiadlj 
and  fiercely,  this  daring  objector. 

His  opponent  returned  him  glance  for  glance. 

Mrs.  Brick  well  was  a  hard  woman.  Her  face  was  hard.  Her  €jt 
was  hard.  She  had  a  hard  dry  cough :  drove  hard  bargains ;  ium 
hard  words:  quoted  hard  mottoes:  and  seemed^ — she  was  upwirdi 
of  sixty,  and  her  skin  resembled  parchment — in  feelings,  impohieSf 
words,  and  conclusions — a  Flint. 

^'I  should  imagine.  Madam,"  said  Potchetty^  tartly,  **  that  yoo  ou 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  tbe  principle  of  life  insunmcC' 
Offices  do  not  generally  ensure  parties  who  are  far  advanced  ta 
ycard/' 

She  took  bim  up  in  a  trice. 

*'  Advanced  in  years !  a  most  improper  phrase.  I  'd  a  sister  lli^l 
reached  ninety ! " 

"A  divine  old  woman!"  was  the  actuary's  ejaculation.  "AiJ, 
you,  Madam,  are  her  sister?"  An  air  of  profound  respect  tool^j 
|>ossesslon  of  his  crabbed  features.  ''Pray  take  the  easy  chair-4I 
mtreat^— I  implore^ — "  and,  dragging  forward  a  shabby  green  tiw>»j 
rocco,  he  forced  the  shrinking  Mrs.  Brickwell  into  its  gr^sj  r^j 
cesses.  "  Ninety  !  what  a  life  to  insure !  venerable  and  illustrioai  I 
woman!  was  she,  may  I  venture  to  ask  '* — another  deferential  bot| 
—  '^   '  •!!  connected  with  any  London  life  insurance  office?  " 
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"  Yes :  for  very  many  years." 

"  Would  that  h  had  been  ours  !  what  a  prize  t  A  life  that  ex- 
tended to  ninety, — and  well  insured — payings  heavy  premiura,  per- 
haps for  half  a  century  I  ah  1  " 

And  Mr.  Potchetty  heaved  a  sigh  so  prolonged  that  it  was  cousin- 
germ  an  to  a  groan, 

**  Undoubtedly/'  babbled  Mrs*  Brickwell,  faintly,  from  the  depths 
of  the  stuffy  green  morocco.  ^'  My  dear  sister,  of  blessed  memory, 
was  an  acute  woman.  She  had  a  passion  for  works  on  political 
economy :  and  they  confirmed  her  in  a  most  religious  regard  for  the 
comforts  of  "  Number  One  1 " 

The  actuary's  rejoinder  wag  ready, 

"Madamjyou  deservedly  honour  her  memory.  It  ought  to  be 
embalmed  in  your  recollection.*'  Potchetty  grew  eloquent,  **  Doubt- 
less this  venerable  lady  had  an  annually  accruing  bonus.  Do  you 
happen  to  remember  itA  amount?  One  is  always  desirous  to  collect 
facts  and  figures."  The  actuary  here  looked  up  to  the  ceiling: 
winked  with  both  eyes:  and  nibbed  hia  pen,  '^Statistical  details" 
^■^here  he  arranged  his  glasses,  and  seized  a  folio  sheet  of  paper — 
*'  invariably  turn  to  gjood  account.  The  bonus  ma'am^^nnless  it*s  a 
family  secret — the  bonus?"  And  Potchetty  looked  in  a  fever  of 
expectation. 

"  No  secret  whatever !  My  exemplary  sister  bought  an  annuity  of 
*  The  Aged  Grandmothers'  Life  Insurance  Office/  when  she  was 
rather  ailing^  and  somewhere  about  sixty  two  or  three.  She  held 
them  to  it  till  she  wa«i  ninety.  'The  Aged  Grandmothers '  calcu- 
lated that  she  would  drop  somewhere  about  seventy.  She  only 
laughed  at  them  annually  for  a  period  of  twenty  yeurs." 

Potchetty  looked  aghant^  and  dropped  his  pen.  The  change  in 
his  tone  was  marvellous, 

'*  A  most  inconsiderate  old  woman  \  What  I  become  an  annuitant 
at  sixty-three,  and  live  on  till  ninety!  Atrocious!  What  office 
couhl  bear  up  against  characters  of  that  description  ?  " 

A  yawn  was  the  sole  response  vouchsafed  by  the  business-like 
BIra  Brick  well.  Jest  and  censure  were  alike  wasted  on  that  bar* 
dened  personage.     She  was  of  the  flints  flinty. 

Potchetty  resumed, 

**Some  old  women  have  no  conscience:  none  whatever.  To  live 
to  ninety  I  And  an  annuitant]  Inconsiderate  did  I  say?  A  rob- 
bery !     A  dead  robbery  I  " 

Any  further  remarks  the  irate  actuary  might  have  contemplated 
were  suspended  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  mej^senger,  who  made 
gome  pantomimic  communication.     This  Potchetty  translated  aloud. 

'*  The  medical  referee  awaits  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.** 

Zara  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  rise,  trembled^  and  turned  pale. 

'*  Courage  1  young  lady  !  courage ! "  cried  Mrs.  Brick  well,  coming 
promptly  to  her  support^ — '''tis  but  an  aff'idr  of  three  minutes^ 
mere  form — soon  over — catch  me  permitting  the  medico  to  put  a 
single  question  more  than  necessary  ! — unlikely,  though,  that  he 
should  do  so— glad  to  earn  his  fee  in  the  shortest  possible  periotL 
Ailomr' 

Zara  tottered  feebly  onwards, 

*'  And  you,  sir,"  Potchetty  proceeded,  *'  the  directors  are  awaiting 
in  the  board-room,     Access  to  them  lies  through  that  door.'* 
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Another  moment  and  I  was  before  the  clelibemiiire  condave.  A 
morm  keen,  obterrscit,  shrewd- looking  crew  Uum  this  ''council  ^ 
fire,"  it  was  never  my  fortttac  to  hcc* 

*•  We  hare  requested  joor  presence,  nr,^  said  the  chairmaiit  '*b«* 
CBoae  jOBT  name  has  baen  gi^^en  to  us  as  one  of  the  parties— Stirs. 
Brick  well  is  another — from  whom  we  are  most  likely  to  obuin  lu- 
thentic  information  relative  to  the  lady  on  who«e  life  it  ii  profiofed 
to  ciect  an  insurance*  You  live  in  the  same  honse  with  Mr.  and 
Mtaa  Biedermann  >  " 

-Ido," 

"  And  see  the  last-named  party  daily  ?  " 

"Yes,- 

*'  And  frequently  during  the  day  ^  " 

**  Undoubtedly  that  pleasure  is  mine," 

The  usual  routine  questions  were  then  proposed,  answered,  and 
minutely  recorded. 

"  Now  sir/'  said  a  little  dark-visaged  gentleman,  with  small,  keen, 
glancing  eyes  from  the  extremity  of  the  Council  Board — his  naiD^ 
was  Mouser,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  the  spring  and  activity  g^_ 
a  ferret.  '^  I  have  a  question  to  propose,  somewhat  out  of  course ;  bu 
to  which  I  attach  grave  importance.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  in 
sured  upon  this  life  is  large;  and  it  behoves  us  to  incur  no  i 
hazard  ! " 

Biedermann  will  do  you  to  a  certainty,  was  my  inward  e}ictt— 
lation. 

"A  hint  has  been  given  me,'*  continued  be,  'Uhat  this  lady  it  ^ 
person  of  weak  intellect.  Say  — since  it  appears  you  see  her  diily 
and  hourly  ^-whether  my  information  be  accurate  or  erroneous^** 

After  a  momeutary  hesitation,  there  came  a  reluctant,  but,  1  tnu^ 
honest  reply, 

"  The  lady  referred  to  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  weak  tntelket** 

**Well!'*  exclaimed  the  chairman,  "that  question  is  attasiali^ 
iwered ;  and  now  let  me  say,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  pot." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,"  said  one  of  tb^ 
board,  emphatically. 

**  The  very  persons  we  want,**  contended  another,  quite  as  fiva^ 
ciously. 

"  Imbeciles  live  for  ever !  "  cried  a  third :  "  there  'a  no  wear  la*^ 
tear  of  mind:  life  ^ith  them  is  almost  mechanical;  and  their Ums^ 
gevity  is  proverbial.*' 

"  J  had  my  reasons,"  resumed  Mouser;  «  and,  if  need  be—* 

Rap !  rap !  rap !  —  a  note  for  the  chairman.  ••  The  sanwnafy." 
said  he,  proceeding  to  read  it,  "  of  our  medical  referee ;  rfp«<* 
favourably  ;  life  healthy  ;  habits  unobjectionable/' 

"  I  shafl  proceed,"  said  Mouser,  intrepidly. 

'^  You  will  do  anything,*'  exclaimed  a  feeble,  wearied^  and  huB 
looking  director,  **  except  allow  a  question  to  be  quietly  dedd 
without  cavil  or  debate/' 

•*  Don't  spare  me,"  said  Mouser,  smiling :  "  relieve  your  uiinA ' 
you  will,  by  a  volley  of  personal  imputations,  but  come  to  nobii^fJ 
resolution.     This  lady  is  but  one  remove  from  an  idiot.** 

"  You  forget  the  presence  of  Mr.  Haslam^"  exclaimed  the  c 
man.  angrily.  . 

in  thorough  recollection  of  that  circumstanoe^''  «W»^J 
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;  "  and  shape  my  statements  accordingly.     She  proposes  to 
insure  her  life  for  70001.  in  our  office.     That  life, — mark  roe  !  I  state 
a  fact  that  I  have  incidentally  ascertained/' — well  done,  Mouser  !^~ 
"htLS  already  been  insured  elsewhere  for  2000/,,  by  means  of  country 
ftf^enta;  and  with  little  privity,  as  I  am  informed »  on  the  part  of  the 
lidy,  so  that  there  is  a  sum  of  9000/.  staked  upon  a  single  life  I  " 
"  What  then  ?  "  asked  Mouser's  weary-looking  opponent* 
**  This  :  that  so  many  thousands  staked  on  the  life  of  an  idiot  is 
a  circumstance  loaded  with  suspicion  ;  and — '* 
"Pause  one  moment!"  interrupted  the  chairman.     "  Mr,  Has- 
Hbq — it  has  been  said  that  the  party  so  oflen  referred  to  Is  a  lady  of 
^munc ;  is  such  the  case  ?  *' 

« It  isr 

**  Does  she  manage  her  property  herself:    receive  her  income ; 
and  pay  it  away  ?  " 

**  She  does/' 

**  She  is  at  the  head  of  her  brother's  establishment  F  " 

"  Certainly/' 

**  And  manages  his  household  ?  " 

'*  Unquestionably/' 

••  Trying  undertakings  for  an  idiot/'  was  the  dry  comment  of  a 
nhite^headed  old  gentleman. 

*'  The  policy  will  issue/'  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  as- 
icnted  to  by  all  but  Mouser. 
I        That  refractory  personage  was  unconvinced. 
^^'*  You  *11  rue  this  morning's  work  before  many  months  revolve," 
^PUd  he  musingly,  "wilfully  and  resolutely  blind,  you  are  furious 

*ilh  those  who  can  see/'     And  the  rebel  with  a  laugh  moved  away. 

»"  What  a  disagreeable  person  that  I^Iouser  is,  with   his  fears  and 
fc^bodings  I "  said  the  hungry  and  thirsty -looking  director,  quak- 
IB«lj. 
*'  And  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  them  is  this,  that,  in  nine 
Cttesout  often,  they  are  true/' 

Glid  that  the  sitting  was  over,  I  was  hurrying  through  the  office, 
ijy  which   you   gained  the  street,  when  a  beseeching  whisper  from 
KWrich,  agonizing  over  some  orthographical  exercise,  checked  me, 
"  There  is  no  o  in  onion  ?  "  murmured  he,  softly, 
*'The  popular  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  two." 
'^  Indeed  I — and  two  rs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Claret  ?  '' 
*'  Try  the  effect  of  one/' 
"  Oh,  Ilaslam  f  don't  jest  with  me/* 

"  No,  verily,  there  *s  no  jesting  in  your  ease,  Mr.  Oldrich  :  your 
Uouders  are  far  too  serious  for  merriment,"  cried  the  actuary,  re- 
tiringly. 

He  had  approachetl  us  unperceived, 

Wy  once  pert  and  boisterous  companion  instantly  shrunk  back 
'^buked,  and  w^aved  me  a  mute  adieu. 

Nor  did  matters  wear  a  more  exhilarating  aspect  at  "  The  Olden- 
jOFgh/*  Mrs.  Bussell  had  waylaid  Biedermann,  and  made  it  "  her 
Jttttible  request,  that  the  young  lady,  so  long  as  she  honoured  the 
flotel  with  her  presence,  might  never  be  left  by  herself  in  a  private 
^<>oro.  That  she  (Mrs.  Bussell)  wa.s  a  poor  weak  widow  woman, 
^mm  the  least  uproar  overset ;  and  that,  after  the  scene  of  that 
*"'    "~  It  which,  she  was  persuaded,  had  driven  many  a  nail  into  hiiz 
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coffin,  she  Bhould  never  have  an  easy  m<nxient,  if  she  tfaoagM  Mi« 
Biederniann  was  in  a  room  alone;  all  which  inuPfi«Joe*  wm  </ 
course  grateful  to  the  haughty  brother !  Zara,  to  whom  the  iaiai- 
ance  scheme  was  atill  hateful,  looked  spiritless.  Anxious,  lad.  TW 
personage  most  at  ease  was  Mrs,  Brick  well.  That  stoic  made  m 
excellent  dinner ;  did  not  shy  the  champagne  during  iu  prQfnni; 
wound  up  at  dessert  with  a  fair  allowance  of  port ;  and  then  looM 
as  hard,  and  snapped  as  fiercely,  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  ftvm 
fare. 

*'  The  caUitie  below  is  not  bad,"  was  Biedermaiin's  remark-  I 

<*  Bread  's  bitter/*  said  Rlrs.  Brick  well. 

"  The  wild-duck  wslr  roasted  to  a  turn/'  continned  he,  fixii^tti 
approval  on  a  dish  of  which  the  ladjr  had  partaken  freelj. 

*•  Sauce  bad  :  great  want  of  Chili  vinegar,"  was  the  instant  !«■ 
joinder, 

*'  We  cannot  complain  of  want  of  attention,"  persisted  the  Itvyc 

"  The  dinner  attendants  wait  in  white  cotton  gloves:  sbonldk 
kid.'* 

Mrs.  Brick  well  could  not  be  charged  with  having'  "acontefltid 
spirit  1  ** 

The  next  day  the  imbecile  claimed  for  "  sight- seeing."  Al«i 
poorZara!  The  kings  and  queens  were  no  longer  shewn  at  tiit 
Abbey.  Mrs  Salmon's  collection  of  Wax  Work  had  vanished  from 
Fleet  Street.  Pope's  grotto  was  to  be  heard  of  neither  in  thf 
Regent's  Park  nor  at  Twickenham.  Disappointment  upon  diup" 
pointment !  The  Tower  she  compassed,  and  Lambeth  Police: 
with  which  latter  lion  the  lady  was  marvellously  delig'hted,  on  af^ 
count,  as  she  told  the  astonished  attendant,  '*  of  good  Archbiihflf 
Laud,  who  made  away  with  himself  ^Aere,  because  the  people  wished 
him  to  turn  papist,  and  ke  would  not  !  '* 

Clear-headed  Zara. 

But,  though  absent  from  Great  St.  Vincent  Street,  she  wai 
forgotten.     Odd-looking  groups  during  the  day  slowly  sauntered 
"  The  Oldenburgh,"  eyed  the   front  windows  askance,  and  looked 
fierce,  when  a  policeman,  who  had  the  street  under  special  charge, 
desired  them  to  move  on,  and  bullied  them  till  they  did  so. 

The  last  sight  only  remained  behind — that  of  the  bill.  Bieder- 
mann  winced  when  he  glanced  at  its  total. 

Mrs,  Bussell   had  given  it  **  her  best  attention,"     Handing  it  to 
her  son,  when  completed,  she  desired  him  **  to  cast  it  up  carefully, 
and  see  that  (here  was  nothing  omilted,"     He  pointed  to  some  doten 
items  which  even  to  his  seared   conscience   appeared    **  a^oec 
mark/' 

**  They  are  so ;  I  know  it :  *'  responded  his  exemplary  parent 
"  Do  you  think  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  can  run  into  the  public 
streets  and  cry  '  Fire!  '  gratis? — assuredly  not.  The  fi-olic  must  be 
paid  for — and  tii  the  LiU!  " 
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The  number  of  familieg  directly  connecied  with  the  flettlement  on 
Labuati  is  not  at  present  very  great.  We  know  how  many  Englbh- 
nien  are  in  the  island,  and  can  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  extent  of 
their  connections  in  this  country  by  blood,  marriage^  or  otherwise. 
Some  estimate  may  consequently  be  made  of  the  degree  of  anxiety 
experienced  on  the  arrival  of  the  China  mail,  when  the  postman, 
going  about  from  house  to  house,  scatters  news  of  fever,  wars,  pes- 
tilence, conflicts  with  pirates,  negotiations,  treaties  or  projected  expe- 
ditions. And  almost  every  month  the  circle  of  interest  is  enlarging. 
Fresh  individuals  are  passing  over  perpetually  from  Singapore,  and 
new  houses  of  business  are  founded.  Ships  of  war  also  and  steamers 
are  often  arriving  or  departing  from  Victoria  harbour,  and  as  time 
proceeds  a  considerable  portion  of  our  home  population  will  find 
their  sympathies  revolving  round  that  distant  point  in  the  Indian 
ArchipelagOp 

Hereafter,  when  the  colony  shall  be  able  to  reckon  up  several  years 
of  existence,  it  will  be  less  instructive  and  important  to  follow  its  mi- 
nute movements-  But  it  is  now  like  the  specimen  of  some  rare  tree, 
whose  leaf  has  scarcely  put  above  ground,  and  for  the  sake  of  which, 
partly  from  curiosity  but  partly  also  from  higher  morives,  we  are 
eagerly  watching  every  vicissitude  in  earth  or  sky*  Chiefly,  however, 
the  solicitude  of  the  public  centres  in  the  health  and  life  of  Sir  James 
Brooke*  who  holds  at  this  moment  the  enviable  post  of  herald  and 
guarantee  of  civilisation  to  a  large  division  of  the  globe.  There  are 
th'>se,  I  am  aware,  who,  in  order  to  diminish  his  claims  to  our  interest 
and  sympathy,  disparage  the  field  of  his  labours,  deny  the  importance 
of  hh  undertakings,  and  seek  to  inspire  the  country  with  the  belief 
that  there  never  has  been  any  danger  in  his  position,  and  consequently 
little  or  no  honour  to  be  derived  from  maintaining  it. 

But  they  who  are  at  present  on  the  spot,  who  possess  sufficient 
bagaeity  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  man  best  fitted  to  perform  it,  watch 
with  unceasing  anxiety  the  fluctuations  in  his  health,  the  manner  in 
which  the  climate  atfects  him^  the  condition  of  his  animal  spirits,  and 
all  the  nameless  accidents  of  every-day  life,  which  disclose  to  those 
around  him  the  extent  of  a  man's  physical  force  and  capacity.  One 
of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  intellectual  superiority  is  the  power 
of  inspiring  attachment.  All  great  men  have  possessed  numbers  of 
warm  friends,  the  strength  of  whose  affections  has  almost  always 
been  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy.  The  man  who  excites  admira- 
tion from  a  distance  but  repels  and  disgusts  when  approached  is 
essentially  little  and  meaii.  though  there  is  no  amount  of  genius  or 
virtue  which  will  suffice  to  subtlue  the  envy  and  malice  of  some 
individuals  who  generally  hate  those  most  from  whom  they  have 
received  the  greatest  benefits. 
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WIA  ra^eei  to  Sir  Jmrcs  Braok^  H  U  extrefnely  refreshing  to 
read  tfe  icpotti  «f  llMiie  who  «  plAoed  onder  his  authorily,  in^  who 
ollbg  wBoatrnfamf  ham  in  Hi  pJideJ  emearsknis  or  ^d  io  carrying 
a«t  fck  *l**yi«  diuia^  Ms  ^MCDOe.    AU  spe^  of  him  with  affectioQ 
mmd,  ^ai^tmSt^thmj  look  up  to  faim  as  a  f«iber,  while  they  evidetitlj 
five  wtlii  him  as  widb  s  fricod.     At  the  same  time  they  appear 
tltfif  athljr  to  wdfntwtd  his  oifidal  aod  socdial  Ta]ue,  and  to  be 
■esiflble  ai  wliat  ptfvnsooiNt  iBportiUMK  It  is  that  he  should  remm 
in  the  midst  ot  that  societj  which  be  may  he  truly  said  to  bftve 
called  imo  eristHicr.     BmomLy,  therefore,  when  he  was  iufiHn| 
fran  fever,  all  the  jovBg  Hiefi  in  the  ookmy  who  were  not  Iikcwi»e 
wmSegmg  experienoed  great  anxiety  oo  his  account.     The  mMkdy, 
however,  would  not  appear  to  be  of  a  deadly  nature.     It  attacks  itu 
policBi  with  fickneas,  it  proatrates  the  s&en^h,  it  disperte«  aad 
oppreMiii  sUtofetber  for  a  tiiM  the  animal  spirits,  and  leaves  neither  ^ 
bope,  nor  coitSdeooe,  nor  elasticity  of  mind.     Whether  or  not  it  is  ! 
enpible  of  being  propagated  by  contact  is  undetermined,  but  tb« 
Bodre  serrants  have  a  gre^t  dread  of  it,  and  sometimes  desert  their 
masters  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  need.    When  the  marshei  tbrrf 
liave  been  drained  it  is  expected  that  the  fever  will  cease  altogetbtf 
[or  that  it  will  be  so  slight  and  unfreqoent  as  to  de&erve  little  aSta»^ 
Every  ttep  towards  this  desirable  consummation  will  of  count 
inish  the  evil,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  island  bil 
Iready  begun  to  be  more  healthy  than  in  its  primitive  state. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  great  virtue  in  a  name,  and  that  in 

most  places,  however  remote  or  barbarous,  where  that  of  England 

has  been  heard,  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  individuals  who  take 

shelter  under  it.     Occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  Punjab,  the  livei 

of  Englishmen  are  not  deemed  sacred ;  and  in  the  midst  of  sangui- 

ttary  piratical  states  it  were  better  not  to  place  unlimited  reliance  on 

the  influence  of  the  mere  fame  of  Great  Briuin.  What  is  the  strength. 

or  rather  what  is  the  weakness  of  the  infant  colony  on  Labuan,  mast 

persons  know.     It  consists  literally  of  a  handful  of  men,  while  I  * 

s^  are  infested  by  powerful  fleets  of  pirates,  Sakarrans,  lUanan 

Balanini,  who  would  be  happy,  should  a  favourable  opportunit] 

I  offer,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  our  countrymen  for  the  1o«s< 

}  which  they  have  already  sustained  from  them,  and  for  the  ruis^ 

Fhich  they  see  impending  over  them  from  their  hands.     A  fleet  of 

[Sakarrans,  reported  to  be  manned  by  twelve  hundred  men,  has  for 

|some  time  been  cruizing  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  whwt 

the  Illanuns  lately  murdered  thirty -seven  of  the  Sultan's  subject 

[Many  persons  expected  they   would  make  a  descent  on  Labua 

which,  as  the  reader  will  presently  perceive,  was  not  in  a  cond 

to  have  offered  a  very  obstinate  resistance. 

When  our  flag  waved  io  solitary  grandeur   over   the  point  of' 
Victoria  harbour,  our  admiral  on  the  station  left  a  ship  of  war  to 
protect  it  from  insult.     The  prahus  passing  up  and  down  channel 
beheld  the  venerable  colours  of  England  flapping  in  the  breeie,  wilh 
a  formidable  floating  battery  close  at  hand  to  teach  them  b4>w  to 
respect  it.      But  when  8ir  James  Brooke  had  arrived,  and  1m«o 
located  in  Government  House,  when   Bungalows  had  been  built»  , 
and  property  deposited  in  thera»  and  when  officers,  some  with  li»«' 
wives  and  children,  had   placed   themselves   unhesitatingly   un<kf 
the  protection  of  the  Brili^li  Hag,  the  admiral  considered  thcprd^fl*' 
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of  a  ship  of  war  altogether  unneressary,  and  withdrew  towards  the 
8trait8  with  his  whole  force»  ii'  we  except  that  singular  specimen  of 
it  which  I  am  about  to  mention* 

I  request  the  reader's  attention  to  this  point,  as  similar  incidents 
have  more  than  once  occurred  in  the  career  of  8ir  James  Brooke* 
On  a  particular  occasion  in  Sarawak,  when  his  life  was  openly 
threatened,  when  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  his  friends  few, 
when  nothing  would  consequently  have  been  easier  than  for  a  paltry 
force  of  Malays  to  reduce  Kuching  to  ashes  and  massacre  the  few 
European  inhabitants  it  contained,  all  the  ships  on  the  station  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Bornean  coast,  ami  the  adventurous  rajah  left 
entirely  to  the  metiiphysical  irfluence  of  his  own  genius.  He  got 
through  the  trial  triumphantly,  and  as  yet  no  inconvenience  has 
befallen  him  from  the  state  of  isolation  in  which  he  has  been  left. 
But  this  does  not  render  less  inexplicable  the  prr>ceedings  of  the 
admiral,  who  has  doubtless  good  reasons  to  offer  for  the  course  he 
pursued,  though  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  distance  to  conjecture 
what  they  may  be.  1  have  aaid  that  the  force  lefl  for  the  protection 
of  Labuan  was  ludicrously  insigni^cant.  It  was  as  follows: — first, 
there  was  the  Maeander's  barge,  but  without  a  crew,  two  men  only 
having  been  left  in  charge  of  it ;  next,  the  Ranee  steamer,  with 
engineer,  stoker,  two  boys,  and  two  carpenteri*  ;  then  came  the 
Jolly  Bachelor,  a  government  private  boat,  manned  from  the  Mseander 
with  six  men  ;  and  to  complete  the  list,  there  w^as  a  small  body  of 
marines,  of  whom  eighteen  only  were  well  enough  for  active  service. 
Here  then  we  behold  the  entire  garrison  of  Labuan  amounting  in  all 
to  thirty 4 wo  men,  and  under  the  protection  of  this  imposing  force 
Sir  Jamci  Brooke  and  his  government  lived  during  eighteen  days  ;  on 
one  occasion,  sickness  had  reduced  this  small  body  of  colonial  heroeji 
to  nineteen  men,  with  which  it  woidti  have  been  necessary  lo  resist 
one  thousand  two  hundred  Sakarrans,  had  they  just  then  made 
a  descent  upon  the  colony.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  u  body 
of  three  hundred  labourers  was  every  day  expected  from  Brune  ; 
but  this,  instead  of  diminishing  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the 
governor,  would  have  only  augmented  them. 

We  have  often  in  this  country  feit  ourselves  called  upon  to  put 
forward  very  severe  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Archipelago,  where  commercial  jealousy  has  impelled  them  to  mis- 
represent our  movements,  and  groasly  to  libel  Sir  James  Brooke* 
In  this  not  very  reputable  enterprise,  the  Netherlands  government 
has  employed  the  pen  of  Alons.  Temminek,  a  man  not  altogether 
without  distinction  in  the  scientific  world,  who  should  therefore 
have  been  above  being  employed  by  any  authority  whatsoever  in 
conducting  an  unworthy  attack  upon  an  honorable  and  distinguished 
man.  But  Blons,  Temminek 's  delinquencies  have  already  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  and  if  a  specific  reply  ha*  not  been  given 
to  all  the  random  allegations  of  the  Dutch>  it  is  simply  because 
they  are  too  vague  to  be  susceptible  of  any  other  than  a  general 
contradiction. 

Our  surprise,  however,  at  the  hostility  of  the  Netherlanders  will 
be  much  diminished  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  jealousy  witli 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Singapore  regard  the  new  settlement.  That 
mercantile  men  should  experience  some  alarm  is  intelligible  enough, 
xt  that  they  should  be  induced  by  that  feeling  to  miarepresetit  iha 
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State  and  prospects  of  Labuan  would  seem  altogether  iDcredible,  if  It 
were  not  that  circumstances  compel  us  to  extend  our  belief  to  the 
fact.  But  we  trust,  that  this  jealousy  will  Dot  be  of  long  duration. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  prosperity  of  Labuan  is  not  to  be  built  oa 
the  ruins  of  Singapore,  which  could  bring  no  advantage  to  thif 
country,  since  it  would  not  be  creating  a  new  commerce,  but  siniplj 
transferring  an  existing  commerce  from  one  seat  to  another*  Laboifi 
will  constitute  the  centre  of  a  fresh  trade  called  into  existence  by  iti 
establishment ;  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  contribute  to 
the  extinction  of  that  system  of  piracy  which  has  hitherto  paraljied 
the  effurts  of  commerce  and  rendered  stationary  the  civiUsatUMi  of 
the  Archipelago. 

Some  writers  in  this  country,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
and  at  the  same  time  intensely  envious  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
laboured  to  shew  that  piracy  cannot  interfere  with  the  developi 
of  European  commerce,  because  the  buccaneers,  as  they  pretendj 
incapable  of  attacking  a  square-rigged  vessel    with   their  prahus* 
But  if  this  were  as  true  as  it  is  the  contrary,  it  would  not  at  all  toadi 
the  merits  of  the  question.     For  wliile  the  European  merchant-roen 
resemble  the  great  rivers  which  drain  off  the  superfluous  humidity 
of  a  country,  the  native  prabus  resemble  the  tributary  streams  whicb 
feed  the  great  rivers  ana  render  them  what  they  are* 

There  exist  several  marts  or  emporiums  in  the  Archipelago,  to 
which  its  products  are  brought  by  the  small  craft  of  the  nativcf^ 
which  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  painfully  coUectinf 
them  from  the  smaller  islands,  and  from  ports^  harbours,  Mid  inlets 
inaccessible  to  navigators  from  the  West, 

Now  to  destroy  or  paralyse  this  subsidiary  trade,  is  totally  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  that  superior  commerce  which  depencf 
it ;  and  therefore  if  Europeans  ran  no  personal  risk  from  the  pii 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  is  far  from  being  the  truth,  we  should 
equally  interested,  as  a  maritime  people,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
buccaneering  system  which,  so  long  as  it  subsists,  will  unquettuMi* 
«bly  confine  the  great  body  of  the  natives  within  the  limits  of  hn^\ 
barism.  In6nite  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  Sir  James  Brookc^i^jg 
his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  fc 
anxiety  to  conclude  treaties  with  those  native  princes  who 
hitherto  countenanced  and  encouraged  it  Among  these  nooe  li 
more  prominent  than  the  Sultan  of  Brune,  with  whom  we  haTe 
concluded  treaty  after  treaty,  but  without  hitherto  being  iUb 
entirely  to  detach  him  from  his  evil  ways. 

Some  perhaps  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  such  treaties  can  bt 
of  little  use,  if  they  have  to  be  incessantly  renewed,  from  timtlo 
time  modified,  altered,  relaxed,  or  enforced,  according  to  theshiiUilf 
of  circumi^tances.  But  the  object  being  to  eratlicate  the  source  of  * 
certain  mischief,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  many  persons  imjigiiic  la 
hit  the  mark  at  once.  When  one  remedv  has  been  propoMl  and 
adopted,  it  is  suddenly  found  to  be  only  calculated  to  cure  a  p4  ^ 
the  disease ;  fresh  facts  have  come  to  light,  fresh  symptoms 
displayed  themselves,  and  then  the  necessity  is  felt  of  going 
the  ground  again,  and  by  new  contrivances  and  precautions  e\ 
vouring  to  accompliah  a  greater  amount  of  good  than  before. 

With  this  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  rcwl 
Icturesque  and  rapid  account  of  the  latest  expedii 
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Jertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conclmling  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Sultan-— «a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  relatives,  and 
amoiated  but  a  few  yearg  ago  by  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  Great 
Britain. 

^m**  Ocioher  25M  — Started  for  Brune  about  half-past  twelve,  in  the 
^wlly  Bachelor^  with  the  Mseander's  barge  and  another  boat  in  com- 
pany, the  steamer  waiting  for  us  in  the  river  ;  we  had  a  beautiful  run 
Itxo6%,  with  fresh  wind  and  smooth  water,  our  little  cabin  was  rather 
jrowded  but  we  had  a  merry  evening.  The  aspect  of  the  shore,  as 
fou  will  remember,  is  highly  striking  on  botn  sides  of  the  river's 
iouth.  In  front  are  the  small  low  islands  of  Moerra,  Chermin  and 
Itbers,  and  behind,  the  land  rises  into  considerable  eminences,  and 
fttrther  still  into  mountains^  which  were  clothed  with  splendid  hues 
bj?  the  setting  sun, 

*'Dur  party  consisted  of  His  Excellency^  who  is  in  every  respect 

^glorious  man,   four  or  five  officers,   a  guard   of  five  murmes,  and 

I      twenty-two  sailors.     The  ground  near  the  banks  is   very  low,  but 

^^behim)  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  occasionally  towering 

^Htomen  thousand  feet. 

^m    *' 26/A.— Worked  and  towed  up  the  river.      The  scenery  is  very 

^Plfte,  with  beautiful  undukting  hills  on   either  bank,  very  low  and 

w*«ed  with  brushwood  and  diminutive  jungle ;  some  are  almost  bare 

md  these,  I  believe,  were  formerly  covered  with  flourishing  pepper 

gHfdeoB,     About  ten  we  arrived  at  the  city,  which  is  large  with 

L^  tolerable  Malay  houses,  built  on  piles  in   the   river,    which   here 

^■txpanrh  almost  to  a  lake,  between  the  houses  runs  the  water,  slow, 

^»  •luggish,  and  muddy,  with  strong  effluvia  proceeding  from  either 

J^aok,    The  moment  we  arrived  we  were  surrounded  by  scores  of 

I       t>«»la  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  large  canoe  to  the  little  swim- 

I       ning  hollow  log,  paddled  by  a  boy  not  exceeding  ten  years  of  age ; 

^«Wcfy  house  sent  forth  a  crowd   oi'  anxious  faces,  all   staring  at  us, 

^BHeUttle  steamer  occupying  the  principal  portion  of  their  attention. 

^^On  the  left  bank,  clustering  in  groups  each   of  several  hundreds, 

*«^i  fleet  of  sampans,  paddled  by   women,    with  Lirge  umbrella 

I       ^t  buying  and  selling — this  is,  in  fjct,  the  market  of  BrunL*.  You 

I       know  what  our  friend  Forest  says  on  the  subject.      His  account 

^^•m  no  doubt  extremely  correct  when  it  was  written,  but  as  the 

^|pndiiiou  of  Brune  has  greatly  changed  since  then,  we  must  make 

^Pflowinces  for  the  alterations  ;    what  we  now  behold  is  a  diniinu- 

^P^^c  representative  of  the  splendid  market   which   unfolded   itself 

■      Wore  the  eyes  of  the  old  traveller,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 

I       *ealih  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 

I       ^1*  brought  by   commerce  to   Brune.     Just  as  we  anchored,  the 

^tivc  guns  commenced  saluting,   which  we  returned  with  twenty- 

<"it.  About  two  we  landed  at  a  bouse  between  the  Sultan's  residence 

'^  a  shabby  wooden  mosque.     Having  dressed,  we  proceedeil  to 

^c audience;  the  Sultan's  palace  i:^  a  cluster  of  common   houses; 

*^»  hull  ij  of  an  oblong  form,  with  some  ornaments,  and  boarded^ 

*ith  kadjang  sides.     Atone  end  sat  his  Highness  the  Sultan,  on  a 

tolerable  chair  or  bedstead ;  Sir  James  on   his  left,    Pangeran  Mu- 

"Jia  at  his  feet,   we   around,   with    some  of  the    Pangerans.     The 

^cnaony    was  short;  during  the  interview  there  was  much  fidgiti- 

^*u  on  the  part  of  the  Sultim,  who  seemed  desirous  of  appearing 

^'('i^entjal   and  at  his  case ;  but  it  was  all  outwartl  show.     The 
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treaty  with  its  silver  seal,  was  presented  to  him  in  ft  silver  box,  which 
he  placed  on  his  right  hand.  Its  delivery  was  accotnpanied  by  a  6«- 
lute  from  the  shore  and  boats*  His  Highness,  by  the  imperfect  light 
in  which  I  saw  him,  appeared  about  fifty,  but  is,  I  believe,  considcf- 
ably  more.  Just  before  dinner  one  of  the  officers  and  I  had  i  pull 
round  a  little  of  the  town ;  the  houses  are  not  so  neat  as  those  at  Sa- 
rawak, and  there  in  more  comparative  insolence  in  the  manners  of 
the  people.  They  call  out,  shout^and  laugh  at  you,  scandalized  per- 
haps, by  the  strangeness  of  your  costume  and  the  novelty  of  yoar 
complexion.     How  different  from  the  same  class  at  Sarawak  I 

''  The  Sultan  sent  a  present  of  fowls  and  fruity  and  the  Chini- 
men  some  of  the  far-famed  birds'-nest  soup,  dressed  in  different 
ways ;  one  very  sweet,  another  boiled  with  a  fowl,  like  common  soupt 
with  an  indescribable  isinglass  taste.  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  aa 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  caverns  whence  tbese  nests  are  obtainil 
or  of  investigating  the  history  of  their  formation  ;  possibly,  how- 
ever, as  1  extend  my  researches  through  the  Archipelago,  I  mty  be 
able  to  collect  and  transmit  to  you  more  precise  information  than 
we  hitherto  possess  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  meanwhile,  tJiil 
the  taste  for  birds'-nest  soup  is  not  dying  out;  on  the  contr&ryjn 
proportion  as  the  Chinese  colonies  multiply,  there  will  be  sn  in* 
creasing  demand  for  the  article,  which  may  lead  to  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  less  known  islands,  and  to  an  enlargement  af 
the  field  of  commerce  and  science. 

*' In  the  evening  called  on  Mumin.  A  great  dread  appeanta 
exist  here  of  the  Kyans,  who  are  gradually  driving  out  the  MaUys, 
and  even  extend  their  incursions  to  within  a  day's  march  of  die 
capital.  Of  this  people  i^iomething  is  already  known  in  £uro|ie 
tlirough  the  Rajah's  journals,  but  events  are  probably  impendiiif 
wliich  will  still  further  familiarise  us  with  their  character  and  hibilUi 
They  are  a  bold,  fierce,  and  independent  people,  divided  into  i 
merous  tribes,  who  possess  between  them  the  whole  interior  al 
Borneo.  No  Malay  prince  has  ever  commanded  even  their  nominal' 
allegiance,  as  they  despise  servitude  and  would  prefer  death  to  Jt.j 
It  would  be  not  a  little  curious  to  draw  their  picture  as  it  comes 
usj  swelled  into  colossal  magnitude  by  the  terrified  imagination 
the  Blaiays,  who  acknowledge,  however,  that  they  are  just 
upright  in  their  dealings,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  not  ool^ 
willing  but  desirous  to  behold  them  in  their  country,  which  itii] 
remains  for  the  most  part  a  terra  incognita.  Their  notions  both  of 
this  hfe  and  the  next  are  very  curious.  They  marry  but  one  wife^ 
and  bury  their  dead  in  trees,  like  that  ancient  nation  whose  custom 
you  describe  in  your  work  on  Ancient  Greece,  I  have  not  sMOt 
specimen  of  them  aa  yet,  but  if  things  go  on  as  there  seems  tnff 
reason  to  expect,  we  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  lh<« 
shortly. 

*'  27ih, — At  home,  reading  in  the  morning,  little  presents  con- 
stantly arriving.  An  officer  went  to  Muminand  the  Sultan,  to  obtaii) 
'Tie  receipts  for  the  presents  which  were  made  to  him,  to  Mumifli 
nd  to  Muda  Mohammed,  in  good  hard  cash,  which  they  prefer  w 
everything  else.  In  the  evening  I  proceeded,  in  company  with  ifl 
uflicer  of  the  expedition,  to  enjoy  a  cruise  up  the  river  in  acinK# 
to  vitit  the  upas  tree,  and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  town.  We  UndfJ 
'Dg-ground,  and  were  there  met  by  a  Malay,  who  Mmttll/ 
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warned  us  not  to  approach  the  deadly  tree.  We,  however,  con- 
tinyed  our  course,  and  Jbrced  our  way  through  the  tangled  bushes 
to  its  base.  It  has  a  noble  stera,  rising  aome  thirty- five  feetv^ithoot 
a  branch,  and  then  spreading  out  with  foliage  of  the  richest  green  ; 
its  base  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference ;  the  colour  of  its 
bark  a  light  brown.  The  story  even  of  the  poison  of  the  tree  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  Many  men  were  wounded  in  the  expedition 
against  the  pirates^  with  the  sumpitans,  but  none,  the  Hajafi  telts 
i«e,  felt  any  ill  consequences,  the  arrow  being  immediately  with- 
drawn and  the  wound  dressed.  Under  and  around  the  upas  are 
numerous  graves  crowded  together,  and  a  small  shed,  in  which  are 
some  more  important  tombs,  one  rather  large  and  with  something 
like  a  marble  head.  I  dare  say  the  Malays  still  give  full  credit  to 
the  stories  related  of  the  fabulous  upas  in  Java,  which  extends  its 
fatal  influence  for  miles  arouml,  and  the  road  to  which  is  covered 
with  the  skeletons  of  the  wretches  employed  to  obtain  its  poison. 
The  real  method  of  preparing  this  deadly  drug,  for  which  the  people 
of  Eastern  Java  are  celebrated.  Is  little  known  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  ingredients  which  they  mix  np  with  the  upas  juice,  tlie  alum,  the 
onions^  and  thegarJic,  the  pepper,  and  the  capsicum  seed, and  the  cause 
which  produces  the  commotion  in  the  liquor,  and  sends  the  capsicum 
seed  a  first  and  a  second  time  whirling  round  rapidly  in  a  circle, 
is  still  a  mystery,  but  the  ceasing  of  all  perceptible  activity  within 
is  a  sign  that  the  poison  is  perfect,  and  may  be  efficiently  employed 
in  tinging  the  points  of  the  small  darts  thrown  through  the  sumpi- 
tans  or  any  other  weapons, 

**  Leaving  this  cemetery  we  paddled  down  till  we  came  to  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  Kiangi  stream,  where  we  mounted  the  hill,  and 
saw  the  town  spread  out  map-like  before  \\%.  This  is  the  most 
striking  scene  I  have  as  yet  witnessed  in  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  amid  a  broken  mass  of  clouds,  and  threw 
its  dimmed  rays  over  everything  around.  The  river,,  slowly  mean^ 
dering  through  the  town  and  country,  flowed  past  our  feet,  its 
waters  faintly  tinged  w*ith  purple,  while  around,  till  hidden  by  the 
rapidly  approaching  darkness,  we  could  perceive  a  succession  of  hill 
and  dale,  gilded  here  and  there,  and  generally  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion to  the  summit;  but  that  the  eye  should  not  be  wearied,  many 
an  eminence  was  clear,  and  presented  its  bare  front  to  the  cool 
breeze  that  came  soothingly  down  the  stream  to  fan  us,  as  we  stood 
heated  by  our  exertions  in  ascending  this  little  steep.  *'Tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,*  as  I  found  in  Brune.  From  our 
position  the  rows  of  houses,  with  patches  of  water  glittering  be- 
tween them  like  tinsel,  appeared  very  picturesque,  while  the  vessels, 
the  prahus  and  the  little  boats,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  You  have  yourself^  in  your  description,  compared  the  city, 
in  its  palmy  state,  to  Venice  rising  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  the  elements  of  the  comparison  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer  every  day.  The  good  houses  would  seem  to  have  been  nu- 
merous in  old  times,  when  Brune  was  really  the  capital  of  a 
wealthy  kingdom  ;  but  poverty  has  long  been  substituted  for 
opulence,  and  decay  is  everywhere  visible.  When  the  companions 
of  iMflgellan  came  hither  after  the  death  of  that  great  navigator,  the 
Sultan  possessed  a  number  of  state  elephants,  magnificently  capari- 
soned^i  and  indications  of  wealth  were  discoverable  on  all  sides.    To 
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compare  the  condition  of  that  prince  with  the  sUte  in  which  wc 
ikow  find  Omar  All,  trembling  at  the  approach  of  the  Kyans,  scarcely 
master  of  his  own  servants,  and  eagerly  coveting  the  presaitof  t 
few  dollars,  we  shall  be  made  sensible  of  the  moral  and  political 
revolution  which  time  has  brought  about  in  the  Archipelago. 

''Leaving  the  position  from  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  splendid* 
view  of  the  city,  we  visited  a  very  pretty  little  artificial  waterfall  ia 
a  large,  natural  grotto*  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  town  is  stjp* 
plied  with  water*  In  the  evening  we  went  as  usual  to  Mumia'f, 
where  the  guests  were  assembled  in  a  long,  spacious  room.  Thejf 
were  all  men,  of  course,  and  ranged  in  rows  on  either  side  of  tlu! 
apartment.  The  natives  do  not  get  easily  accustomed  to  oar  ap 
pearance,  but  stared  at  us  a  good  deal,  and  we,  through  curiotityt 
involuntarily  returned  them  the  compliment,  A  little  chat  there  wi^^ 
but  it  could  hardly  be  dignified  by  tbe  name  of  conversation,  though 
each  party  appeared  desirous  of  making  the  best  of  the  raaticf* 
We  took  tea  and  a  roko»  and  then,  afler  a  great  deal  of  smiling  tad 
bowing,  departed,  not  a  little  pleased  with  our  entertainment  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  Malays  are  not  a  disagreeable  people  it, 
the  relations  of  social  life.  They  are  communicative  and 
though  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  conceal  a  great  many 
beneath  their  agreciible  exterior;  however,  I  shall  not  prejudge 
them,  but  describe  their  character  and  manners  according  to  mf 
opportunities  for  observation,  I  am  rather  pleased  with  them  U 
yet,  though  I  may  very  probably  have  to  correct  or  change  mf 
notions  as  I  go  along. 

•*  Ocioher  28/ A. — Started  with  a  party  for  a  cruize  up  the 
stream    to  visit  the  coal-seam.     This   little  river  falls  into  that 
Brune  a  little  before  you  reach  the  first  house  in  ascending,  and 
you    follow  its  meauLierings  inward  you  pass  through  a  very  agn 
able  tract  of  country.     As  soon  as  we  had  traversed  the  niangrovi 
every  turn  we  made  in  our  light  canoe  discovered  to  us  some  prKty 
nook,  some  elegant  natural  bower,  and  occasionally  a  lovely  vial 
Delighted    with    the    constantly  varied  prospect,  we  continued 
paddle  alung,  till  the  stream  at  length  dwindled  into  a  ditch 
more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  we  then  forced  our  way  ua  wi 
poles  till  the  sides  of  tbe  canoe  touched  both  banks  and  we  «Ui( 
last. 

*'Here  is  the  great  coal-seam,  which,  neglected  at  present,  wi 
hereafter  constitute  an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches  to  Bruiie, 
least  if  it  be  half  so  extensive  and  productive  as  there  now  ap|] 
every  reason  to  expect.  We  observed  masses  of  the  mineral  in  v«ri< 
places,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  of  the 
excellent  quality.  There  can  never  be  any  difficulty  in  discoverfof 
the  spot,  bince  whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  Kiangi  from  it» 
confluence  upwards,  must  inevitably  be  brought  to  it.  Above,  whett 
the  bed  of  coal  crosses  the  stream,  the  Kiangi  widens  again,  but  fl 
no  longer  navigable  even  in  a  canoe,  its  bed  being  choked  up  wil' 
rocks  and  sand.  In  returning  we  found  another  large  outcrop < 
coal,  where  the  river  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  ditch.  Thf  «it*«t 
sheltered  by  the  trees  and  banks,  was  delightfully  cool,  wfck* 
tempted  some  of  our  party  to  bathe,  though  I  felt  no  incliciatlao  «J 
follow  their  example.  Having  descended  the  smaller  str^Min 
^i^rj^^Uj^itj^  we  found  ouradfes  in  tliat  part  of  t{ 
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had  that  day  been  selected  for  holding  tire  market.  You  are  aware 
that  the  natives  appropriate  no  particular  part  of  the  stream  for  this 
purpose,  but  paddle  with  their  merchandize,  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  In  another,  just  as  they  are  impelled  by  fancy*  On  the 
present  occasion  there  was  a  little  fleet  of  about  200  sampans, 
paddled,  some  by  one  woman  and  some  by  two,  s«heltered  from  the 
sun  by  large  umbrella  hats,  which  made  them  look  like  so  many 
hovels  put  in  motion.  Beneath  this  portable  circular  shed  they 
stood,  cool  and  comlbrtable^  offering  their  goods  for  sale,  bargaining, 
chattering  with  each  other,  or  enjoying  the  breeze,  while  waiting 
for  customers.  The  articles  for  sale  consist  of  fish,  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  w^iatever  else  enters  into  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
native  of  Brune. 

**  As  we  approached  in  our  large  canoe  the  sampans  sheered  off, 
and  scattered  in  all  directions  to  make  way  for  us,  not  through  dis- 
like, respect,  or  serious  apprehension,  but  for  fear  we  should, 
through  mere  mischief,  run  them  down  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
t!»eir  Mr  inmates  scrambling  in  the  water,  which  would  certainly 
have  amused  more  than  one  of  our  party.  Hereafter,  should  an 
opportunity  offer,  I  may  visit  the  market  <]uietly,  with  a  native 
paddler,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  contemplate  the  whole  affair  at  my 
ease.  Blost  of  the  boat  women  were  old,  or  at  any  rate  past  the 
prime  of  life,  which  they  are  at  a  very  early  age,  as  hard  work  and 
exposure  to  the  air  soon  take  the  shine  out  of  them  in  this  country. 
Of  the  few  young  women  I  saw  two  or  three  were  pretty,  but  as, 
out  of  negligence  or  ostentation,  they  went  bai  eheaded^  their  good 
looks  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

"  Ocfoher  2l)/A. — Read  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
the  Sultan's,  where  there  was  a  meeting  of  Europeans,  Chinese,  and 
K lings,  called  together  to  consider  the  prospects  of  the  trade  of  the 
place.  A  proclamation,  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  was  read,  calling  on 
all  merchants  and  traders  to  respect  the  provisioTis  of  the  treaty, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  evade  the  rightful  decrees  of  the  Sultan,  The 
Chinese  and  Kling  merchants  appear  to  be  very  respectable,  and 
if  protection  be  afforded,  they  will  do  mtich  towards  the  restor- 
ing the  prosperity  of  Brune.  It  is  well  known  that  many  years  ago, 
during  the  reign  of  a  prince  possessing  prudence  and  forbearance,  a 
number  of  emigrants  from  the  celestial  empire  settled  in  this  capi- 
tal, where  tokens  of  their  presence  soon  became  visible  in  the 
increasing  activity  of  commerce  and  the  improved  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  face  of  the  hills  was  cleared  of  jungle  and  planted 
wnth  pepper  vines;  gardens  were  laid  out,  in  which  the  best  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  anil  the  whole  neighbourhood 
began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the  environs  of  a  great  city  in 
China,  Numerous  junks  meanwhile  from  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and 
other  Chinese  ports  came  for  the  products  of  the  inland  *  such  as 
camphor,  pepper,  birds -nests,  rattans,  agar- a  gar,  and  timber.  What 
is  called  the  lumber  trade  was  peculiarly  profitable  and  flourishing, 
and  had  not  the  succeeding  sultans  entered  into  disgraceful  relations 
with  the  pirates,  and  thus  frightened  away  a  majority  of  the  Chinese 
settlers,  Brune  n«*ght  have  been  this  day  a  wealthy  city,  whose 
aovtireign  would  not  have  trembled  in  his  house  at  the  approach  of 
a  wild  tribe  from  the  interior  ;  but  it  was  left  apparently  for  the 
Knglish  to  regenerate  this  part  of  the  island,  and  if  it  be  practicable 
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ditioQ,  which,  at  joa  will  peroesre,  was  ailogctlM 
waf  «ii€0»ilul.     In  the  fine  pltee  we  hatrr  ratified  the 
daMvcred  the  pre^ient,  with  which  all  ihe  redpients  woohl  i 
iMnre  been  contentecL     Second,  we  have  qtiieted  the  hi^lj  < 
apprebemions  of  the  people,  who  expected  we  were  ahoui  to  tdul 
on  the  capital  and  on  the  coutitijj  hj  way  of  p^niihin^,  I  fOlipQi^  I 
the  clandestine  connection  of  their  sorereigii  with  the  pirates    iViJ 
belief  was  industrioufilj  circulated  bj  all  the  Pangerans  hoitil 
the  English.     Third,  we  have  obtained  Icttcra  from  the  Soltfl 
questing  the  return  of  the  Sarawak  PaogerBn%  that  tt  to  mft 
relatives  of  the  late  Moda  llassiai,  whose  tmgied  death  ■ 
be  fresh  in  ynur  recollection.     Foortb,  the  Sultan  has  been 
to  dispatch   letters   to   all  parts  of  his  dominions  authi 
natives  to  trade  freely  with  Labuao,  which  they  have  ~ 
restrained  from  doing  by  fear.  In  addition  to  the  above,  ^veral 
lish  clAJms  have  been  settled,  and  a  moderate  scde  oTdutief  has  bff*| 
deHnittvely  established.      The  Stiltan  has  likewise  agreed  to  ieei 
over  seveml  hundred  labourers  to  Labaan,  which  he  has  since  dtott 
'uid  these  are  now  employed  in  draining  the  swrainpi^  ami  otte 
necessary  operations*     The  greatest  fear  of  the  Pangvmif  now  il{ 
^t  all  their  slaves  will  desert  them,  and  clandestinely  wake  tkdif 
'ay  over  to  Labuan,  where,  by  the  English  law,  they  woald  iiiiiB#- 
^tejy  be  free.     The  old  Sultxin  Omar  Ali  is,  as  yoti  know,  «  ntj 
**(t    man ;    but  at   preicnt   inclined  to   be  friendly,     Hif  cfeto 
tii^tcr^  3!umin,  would  appear  to  be  an  esfiy,  good^natored  pcratfi 
I  ovfT  tril'ud  with  sagAcity,  who  manages  the  aff/iirs  of  the  eooncy 
taif  under  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  that  daring  P^ 
uLi   ti  fit,  sli'tfk,  jolly-looking  man,  but  to  the  last  tkgr^ 
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crafty  and  unprincipled.  Hh  whole  career  shews  him  to  be  pos* 
seseii  of  superior  abilities ;  but  he  has  been  ruined  by  his  own  rest- 
less spirit  of  intrigue*  Sir  James  Brooke  has  given  him  a  world-wide 
repntalion,  but  very  far  from  an  enviable  one.  Noihing  could 
formerly  exceetJ  hia  hostility  to  the  British,  but  time  and  experience 
having  now  at  length  convinced  him  that  our  influence  is  likely  to 
remain  supreme  in  the  Archipelago,  he  is  as  anxious  to  obtain  our 
favour  as  he  once  was  to  display  his  enmity  to  us  ;  and  as  we  fountl 
bim  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  foe,  so  we  may  hereafter,  ahouhl 
his  policy  be  what  I  suspect  it  is,  make  of  him  a  useful  friend.  I 
like  him  as  far  as  his  manners  go.  He  is  trying  to  obtain  his  Excel- 
lency's favour,  in  order^  through  his  influence,  to  share  the  govern- 
ment of  Brune.  But  he  has  to  deal  with  one  who  is  not  to  be  over- 
reached, and  who  cannot  be  betrayed  into  any  course  which  he  is 
Titit  thoroughly  satisfied  w^ill  promote  the  good  of  the  country. 

'*  1  thus  close  ray  account  of  our  short  trip  to  Brune,  which,  as  you 
will  perceive^  has  been  productive  of  many  useful  congequences. 
We  are  now  making  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  Suhr,  for  the  pur- 
pose it  is  believed  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  that 
group;  or,  failing  in  that  object,  to  chastise  the  pirates  who  infest 
it.  Pray  continue  to  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Few 
in  Europe  would  believe  how  witlely  spread  the  piratical  system  is, 
or  how  great  would  be  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  tho* 
roughly  extirpating  it.  Up  to  this  moment  it  is  not  known  even 
here  where  all  the  piratical  haunts  are  situated.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Illanuns  issue  from  Magintlanao  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. That  the  Balanini  have  their  stronghold  somewhere  in  the 
Sulu  group,  and  that  nearly  everywhere  the  daring  marauders  are 
found.  However,  we  shall  know  more  about  the  matter  shortly,  and 
immediately  on  our  return  I  will  write  you  an  account  of  all  we  have 
learned  respecting  them.  We  start  to-day,  December  3rd.  How 
long  we  shall  be  absent  I  cannot  foresee.  I  look  forward,  however, 
with  much  interest  to  the  results  of  the  voyage.     Adieu." 

From  the  above  journal,  dashed  off  hastily  on  the  spot,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  his  Excellency,  Sir  James  Brooke,  is  labouring 
strenuously  to  establish  British  influence  in  the  north  of  Borneo, 
and  to  extend  it  as  far  as  possible  eastward.  His  enemies  here  at 
home,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  Butch,  affect  to  believe  that  the 
w^hole  Archipelago  is  effectually  closed  by  treaty  against  the  English, 
and  one  of  these  in  particular,  an  extremely  bitter  writer, whom  I  will 
not  name,  has  been  recently  very  facetious  on  the  subject  of  piracy. 
Dividing  the  whole  Archipelago  into  two  parts,  he  tells  us  that  the 
Dutch  have  all  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  Spaniards  thus  the  re- 
mainder, so  that  the  English  are  mere  interlopers,  who  cannot  move 
a  foot  without  treading  on  the  toes  of  their  allies.  This  heavy  an- 
tagonist of  civilization,  to  w*hose  lucubrations  I  may  have,  probably, 
many  occasions  to  refer  hereafter,  seems  above  all  things  anxious  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  great  island  of  Kalamantan,  with  the 
very  name  of  which  he  quarrels,  is  little  better  than  a  mere  desert, 
indeed  he  ha«  compared  it  with  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  after 
maintaining  that  all  beyond  the  coast  is  entirely  unknown,  under- 
takes to  assure  the  world  that  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  series  of 
swamps,  bngB^  and  morasses. 

At  the  risk  of  again  arousing  the  angry,  but  not  very  dangerous 
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antagonist  to  whom  I  have  above  alluded,  I  reiterate  my  3 
made   elsewhere,  that   the   best,  and    perhaps   the   only,  mejuisv 
entirely  suppressing  piracy  in  the  Archipelago,  is*  to  multiply  iUlionil 
and  settlements,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  umply  repaid  by  thein^J 
crea&e  which  will  thus  be  made  to  our  commerce.    The  fundi  oft 
iiaiion  cannot  be  better  ^pent  than  in  multiplying  the  means  of  i 
v.eloping  the  nation's  industry,  in  throwing  open  new  outlets  far  our  1 
manufactures,  in  diffusing  the  quickening  influences  of  civilisttioQj 
among  barbarous  tribes,  and  thus  inciting  them  to  covet  those  thinfi 
with  which  we^  above  all  the  other  nations  in  Christendom,  can  I 
supply  them.      The   Singapore   merchants   may   be   aljumedj  ind 
many  persons  here  at  home,  penny  wise  and  pound  fooli&h»  aaj 
object  to  the  multiplying  of  such  stations;  but  the  solid  advant^tt 
we  have  gained  by  the  founding  of  Singapore,  should  induce  u*to 
despise  these  clamours,  and  persevere  in  that  enlightened  course  of 
policy  which  led  to  the  settlement  on  Labuan^  and  will  lead  ulti- 
mately, to  our  taking  possession  of  Borneo,  and  many  other  islindi 
in  the  mighty  Archipelago  of  the  East. 


RIZPAU. 


O'ER  the  dark  naked  rock  th«  wild  tempest  ii  howling. 
Where  atart  glimmer  faint  on  llie  fonni  of  the  slain  ; 

And  wild  creattirM  round  in  expectancy  prowling-. 
With  the  night -windit  a  desolate  oonreri  maintain. 

Oh,  fair  arc  those yoncbi  in  Deatk**  iliunber  redining. 
Who  so  lately  in  life  breathed  exulting  and  prtfud  ; 

Bnt  to-night  nVr  their  Goi^es  the  jackal  if  whining. 
And  the  ghastly  hyena  laughs  fearful  and  loud. 

But,  Dack  !  ye  fierce  jackalSf  ye  may  not  come  nigh  them  ; 

Hope  not,  ye  stark  niltur^  to  make  thetn  your  prey, 
For  one  constant  watcher  for  ever  is  nigh  them. 

And  her  eye  never  slumbers  by  night  or  by  day* 

Not  beast  of  the  forest  nor  darkness  appals  her. 

Whose  l)osom  stem  Anguish  lias  claimed  for  it*  ihrcme ; 
W^bat  recks  then  the  future,  whate'er  may  befall  her, 

So  frienilleits,  forsaken,  and  childieis,  and  lone? 

All  hrifielesK  she  sits  there,  and  none  may  retlore  ber, 
VVlili  Attckrloih  her  cK*lhtng,  and  ashe«  her  l»ed  j 

Her  children,  her  loved  ones,  lie  hiafti'd  befori?  her. 
And  Time  may  rush  on  bat  slie  bears  not  his  ir«ad. 

The  world  with  its  unnshine,  the  world  with  iuOowert, 
Ilfiog  no  beam  to  the  heart  that  ^  o*ercharg«>c(  with  csara^ 

And  the  world  with  itfl  tetn{>estR,  its  snows,  and  its  sbow^n, 
Can  do  Itttle  to  deepen  the  darkness  that  *s  there. 

J,  T.  M, 
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IN  INCURSION   INTO   CONNEMARA ;    WITH    AN    AC- 
COUNT OF  A  TRAVELLER  WHO  SURVIVED  IT. 

BY   W,   a,   MAXWELL^   AUTHOR   OF    **  STORIES   OP   WATBRLOO/'   ETC* 

*•  Noti  Mine  pulvere  palmam  "  h  one  of  the  thousantl-anrl-one  wise 
laiTB  conveyed  in  few  words,  with  much  meaning,  and  in  ei^ery  lan- 
guage, living  and  dead,  from  the  remotest  era,  even  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  allhnu^h  unconsci^ 

C QUI  of  the  accident,  I  was  bitten  in  early  life  by  a  rabid  traveller  ; 
iodUutj  if  touri^sts  are  honoored  by  a  distinguishing  outline  on  the 
occiput,  roine,  u|)on  investigation,  w^ouid  be  found  deeply-marked, 
tnd  of  unusual  dimensions,  I  was  a  nimbler  from  boyhood, — for  I 
runaway  from  school  as  punctually  aa  the  quarter's  note  was  trans^ 
miUeil  through  the  post-oflice  ;  and  for  the  celerity  and  success  with 
which  this  evasion  was  effected  I  was  horsewhipped  at  home,  re. 
turned  with  a  suitable  escort,  and  received,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
well-merited  reward.  Dr.  Slvields — peace  to  his  ashes  ! — was  what 
Milori  would  term,  built  on  the  line§  of  a  porter-butt.  He  was  lame, 
*J*(1  be  was  also  left-handed;  but,  never  was  that  villanous  shrub 
called  privet — many  a  time  f  cursed  the  hedge  it  grew  upon — ap- 
pHH  d  posteriori  by  a  more  accomplished  practitioner.  Well  do  we 
Teroember  that  for  a  w^eek  after  the  operation  our  heart  palpitated  at 
ibe  creak  of  his  shoes,  and  we  preferretl  every  posture  to  a  sitting 
w»e.  As  I  ripened  into  manhood  my  early  truancy  became  coniirm- 
'J;  it  grew  w^ith  my  growth  ;  it  seemed  a*  if  the  demon  of  locomo- 
tion marked  me  for  his  own,  and  entered  into  me  accordingly.  In 
f^pid  succession  I  was  dusted  on  the  dessert,  and  half- frozen  in 
^iberia,  musqiuto-bitten  on  the  Amazon,  and  flea  ditto  in  the  Scot- 
^•^h  Highlands*  Anthropophagi  are  my  aversion  ;  and  I  neither 
Would  commit  my  person  to  be  carbonadoed  by  a  Friendly  Islander, 
>or  baked  after  the  most  approved  receipt  to  be  found  in  a  New  Zea- 
wid cookery-book*  But  I  have  dared  and  done  much;  &th],  laus 
^«/  1  survive  to  tell  it.  I  am  no  braggart.  I  spent  a  fortnight  at 
^ulogne,  and  raa<le  the  grand  tour  of  Connemara. 

Krom  recent  information  which  has  reached  me,  the  desperate 
courage,  and  yearning  after  unknown  lands,  that  instigated  and  suc- 
fci^fuUy  achieved  this  perilous  adventure — I  mean  the  exploration 
0^  tlie  realms  beyond  the  Shannon, — may  now  be  undervalued,  as, 
*^ith  the  demise  of  the  potentate  who  ruled  it  then,'  I  am  told  that 
^he  glory  of  that  land  of  Goshen  has  departed,  I  make  the  state- 
"^ent  on  what  appears  to  be  respectable  authority,  but  J  do  not  hold 
^^^;«elf  accountable  for  its  truth.  It  is  said  that  the  process  called 
^y* tarring  and  feathering  *'f  ha^  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  *'  few  and 
f  '*f  between  ;"  that  attorneys  have  been  seen  wayfaring  in  apparent 
I       *fcurity,  and  unprotected  by  a  troop  of  horse.     Process  servers  do 

I  '  Riehar4  MartiD,  ^sq-,  an  eccentric  but  klnd-henrted  geiitleman. 

I  t  This  «r«5  an  operation  to  which  proc«»»-aervcri  and  tithe- proclom  weru  tub- 

I  ^*Qild  irh#n  apprehended.     It  is  easily  performed.     All  the  pmient'a  ntiment  Heiii|f 

I  '^^tOfedi  he  ii  au^uUy  coated  over  with  warm  tar,  und  rolled  imntediaiely  in  the 

I  2?*"**  *^  *  l»ed-tick,'    The  change  effected  on  personal  appearance  h  m  remurk- 

■  ■'••.ihat.  in  tgnormace  of  hU  identity,  a  bailiff  hai  been  repudiated  by  hit  own  dng, 

■  *'*4  reuounoed  by  the  wife  of  hi*  bi>som. 
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nut  specially  agree  for  pecuniary  compensation,  should  their  digfft- 
tive  faculties  be  disorganized  by  swallowing,  "  upon  compunction" 

[ifhe  unpretending  strip  of  parchment,  whereon  her  Blost  Gradow 
Majesty  conveys  her  compliments,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  i 
private  gentleman's  company  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law.  Nor  do 
personages,  not  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but  in  quest  of  prifite 

I  distilleries,  as  an  equipoise  to  the  writ  of  assistance*  in  one  pocket, 
carry  their  last  will  and  testament  in  the  other.    Such  is  the  prwai 

1  state  of  that  once*happy  land,  that  had  its  Abdullumt  ever  op?n  for  I 
all  that  were  in  debt  and  in  danger,  and  whose  lowliest  cabin  ofTcml 
a  safe  resting-place  to  the  debtor,  even  as  a  tower  of  gtrength  ;  fof 
rickety  though  the  humble  edi6ce  might  be,  "the  iron  knuckleiof 
the  law,"  as  Penruddock  says  in  the  playj*'dare  not  knock  at  ibr 

•  An  authority  to  demamt  the  protection  of  a  military  party. 

t  This  word,  casually  introduced,  recalls  to  memory  a  friend  no  lonrer  in  *fct 
flesh,  who,  while  in  the  name,  was  sorely  tormented  by  the  low  hsrpic*  or  tbf  Its; 
and  oftentimes  has  the  uutbor  listeoed  to  him  while  detailing  with  ifood  emjAmk 
and  di»cretion — for  poor  Harry  was  botli  a  mimic  and  actor^the  foUoiriagpkr 
■ant  adretiture.  and  one  of  his  most  fortunate  escapes. 

**  I  was/'  said  tlie  raconieur^  **■  on  my  keeping*' — L  t.  keiepin^  ottt  of  I 
**  and  never  ventured  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  hall-door,  as  I  had  the 
both  feet ;  and,  worse  still,  had  fidlen  into  deep  arrears  with  the  httih  i 

p«id  to  Jack  B -}     M^elU  one  fine  morning,  the  Devil  aud  the  weeiiier  I 

ed  me  between  them  to  hobble  down  to  the  gate,  and  happening  10  kiak  r 
mere  accident,  whom  did  I  see  hiding  himself  behind  a  thick   holly-huiii, ) 
znack  M^itiraghan,  the  most  deterroiiied  vilhun  that  ever  upped  a  sinner's  1 
There  is  nobody  but  has  his  enemies,  and  people  was  wicked  enntigh  lo  1 
between  gout^  and  the  drop  I  had  Uy  take  \ss  keep  it  frvm  my  \ 
my  aunt  Nancy  ;  and,  God  knows  !  she  did  not  neglect  the  spedfte, — that  1  \ 
use  crutch,  Uluutlerbuss,  or  any  lethal  weepon  next  at  hand,  without  fcBTi  fiita 
or  affection,  whether  AJr.  B.  acted  in  person  or  by  deputy.     Men,  a 
who  had  never  blenched  from  executing  *  writ  or  exigent '  before,  i 
sheriff  for  the  preference^  and  declined  the  dangerous  honour ;  but  Ma 
t^Ltt^knU  diahohs  and  emlmldened  by  a  one-pound  note  in  ffxpeetaney,  and  a  | 
poteeine,  duly  and  truly  administered,  desperately  essayed  tlie  periloui  I  ^ 
^.and  h«)w  he  sped  another  page  will  tell. 

^^  I  twigged  the  viniiin  at  a  glance,*'  said  my  hunented  friend,  '^  tuddlfi  #1 
the  best  pace  I  could   manage  round  the  corner,  &nd  earthed  myself  in  lb#| 
house.     Not  a  soul,  big  or  little,  was  there :  for  they  liajl  left  the  dixir  u{ms  i 
latch,  and  cut  off,  bad  luck  to  them!  to  the  market.     Wherever  the  1 4ir  vii^  I 
couldu^t  find  it  in  the  hurry  ;  and  M aaraghan  whisked  round  tlie  house,  1 
ing  his  doubts  as  to  whether  I  had  taken  shelter  in  the  lodge,  or  treed 
among  the  bushes. 

"  *  Peaks  !   I  '11  first  try  the  house,'  savs  the  villain. 

•^t  •  Will  jre  ?'  says  I,  as  I  hopped  into  the  bed- room." 

To  explain  the  denmtement  of  this  interesting  story,  the  KngUsh  tmim 
bear  in  mind,  imprimU^  that  an   Irisls  latch  is  gfucmlly  nplifUtni  liy  i 
finger  through  a  couveniency  left  for  ihepurpoec  in  the  door  ,  and,  that  oiy  i 
ed  friend,  ibough  iti  all  things  t>estde»  lil)erally  accomplished— as  all  ittcsi  ( 
have  their  distiugiiishing  trails  to  mark  tliem  from  ilie  n     '-  ■     ■  t1  I 

self,  more  especially,  on  two  nataral  gifts,— a  head  lyf  snvh  ^  e 

carry,  and  with  ea^e,  thirteen  tumblers  of  diluted  alcohol  ; 
and  power  would  emulate  a  smith's  vice.     Indeed^  his  mouth  was  a  c 
seemed  as  if  the  interior  fittings  had  been  furnished  by  a  wild   boar ;  ( 
lenadty,  when   he  fasteoed,  a  bull-dog  c^uld  not  hold  a  candle  to  Uim. 
these  personal  matters  being  eJtplaiDcd*  it  is  enough  to  say  tluit  Ma»t«r  B^rrf^ 
created  tu  the  inner  chamber,  as  Mr.  Mauragban  entered  tbe  1 


^   This  is  a  stipulated  sum  paid  to   the  sheriff  for  permittioff   a   creJn*  •*  I 
'-|  in  his  baihwick  unmolested  ;  for  whldi  imlulgeuce  as  xmu£  as  JMhiLa')*' J 
^    '      i  to  this  functionary. 
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door^t  and  mar  his  tratiquillity/'     Many  a  year  has  alipped  away^ 
and  many  a  clirae,  from 

*^  Egypt*s  BreA  to  Zembla*!  frost,** 
have  been  exehangetl  by  turns  for  each  other,  since  I  paid  my  last 
visit  to  the  kingdom  of  Ctumeniara*  Was  It  *'  suspicion  of  debt"  that 
prompted  the  migration?  No,  I  was  an  infant  of  twenty, — the  said 
infant  being  five  feet  eleven.  Was  it  love?  That  treads  more  cloaely 
on  the  kibe,  as  Hamlet  says;  byt,  as  we  have  recently  committed 
matrimony,  onr  earlier  imhons  have  faded,  as  they  should  fade,  from 
memory.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  over  both  our  in-going  and  its  ob- 
ject, and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  fortunes  that  befel  us  in  coming  out. 

But  v^'hy  not  make  a  clean  breast  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  ?  I 
danced  three  sets  with  Julia  French  at  the  Ballioasloe  fair  ball,  and 
according  to  grammatical  progression,  in  number  one  I  was  a  little 
bothered,  and  in  number  i/iree  superlatively  and  outrageously  in 
love.  At  a  Con  naught  fl'ie  dansanie^  of  negus  there  may  be  a  suf- 
ficiency, but  of  cold  whiskey-punch  the  supply,  though  frequently 
and  severely  tested,  will  be  found  inexhaustible.  In  love  incipient 
diluted  alcohol  generally  proves  specific,  and  the  disease  is  much 
abated,  if  not  entirely  subduetl,  on  the  patient  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  love  comparative  (tide  the  advertisement  to  *' Parr's  Pills'*) 
the  doses  must  be  increased  and  continued.  In  the  superlative  stage, 
like  canine  madness,  there  is  no  remedy,  and  the  only  alternatives 
lie  between  the  ring  and  a  halter.  In  our  first  and  only  fit— and  it 
was  severe  while  it  lasted — we  followed  the  alcoholic  plan*  It  suc- 
ceeded— **  verbum  sat,'' 

There  was  a  time  when  our  Connemara  trip  would  not  have  been 

fjleasantly  brought  to  memory ;  but,  at  sixty  men  think  and  talk  of 
ove  merely  as  an  agreeable  hallucination — a  phantasy  belonging  to 
an  age  that  follows  that  of  top-and- bottom -whipping* — one  half  to 
be  forgotten,  and,  as  Scrub  says,  the  other  to  be  *'  laughed  at  most 
consumedly."  "  I  do  remember," — in  what  better  terms  could  a  man 
usher  in  a  melancholy  reminiscence  than  in  the  words  of  a  starved 
apothecary  ?— my  first  and  only  visit  to  Connemara.  Nobody  ever 
went  there  upon  a  prudent  errand,  I  verily  believe* 
"  Love  will  bo  the  lord  of  all  j  ** 

«  <  He  •«  among  the  bushes,'  aaid  the  commencer  of  the  kw  ;  '  nobody  here  but 
the  cat  in  the  corner,  1  may  jitt  aa  well^  how*oaiever,  peep  into  the  room,'  mid 
he  tried  the  door,  but  tbe  push  was  rosisttKl. 

^-'-^fio  lock  ypon  it  atber,  and  it  fast  shut  [  *  muttered  the  ihoulder-tapper. 
*  Be  gogftUy  !  tbttt  'h  qimre.     Flolio  I     la  tbcre  any  tM>dy  inside  there  1  " 

**  *  No  one  but  myielf/  flqueaJktKi  an  tnTantinu  voice.  *  Mummy's  gone  to 
marki^tf  and  nhiit  ai«  m  "till  she  cornea  back  again.  Put  e  fingee  in  e  hole,  and  the 
latch  wiinift.'" 

Unauspiciouily,  tb«  raan-liunier  dirust  the  be»t  of  his  bundi  at  Jxvca  tlirougli  the 
apeiturw  indic^itcti.  Was  it  iiiort^J  ivory,  or  u  twist  of  a  coiiMricttir'*  tail,  that 
s<*cured  the  incuutii^u^  lod^iimeiit  ?  A  rtMir  of  murder  ohtftJiied  no  pity— threat 
and  malediction  fiiiltHl  :  at  hiat,  term*  of  muttjal  release  were  ratified — Mr.  Mau- 
mgban  proceeded  to  the  county  hospital,  to  Qjtcertain  whether  tbe  total  removal 
of  hii  digital  member,  »o  extensively  ctimmeaoed,  IiimJ  not  better  be  ct»mpleted» 
for  the  re-union  of  the  damaged  member  was  ooniidered  scarcely  practicable; 
while  Harry  returned  to  tlmt  fieenmn'«  caitle— the  hoiuief  that  he  luid  incautitmsly 
i]uitted— with  a  solemn  re*olutii>n  that  the  best  weather  predicted  in  Murphy  n 
Almanac  for  a  twelvemonth,  shotdd  ntit  again^  m  maiteri  itoodj  tempt  him,  save 
on  the  sabbfith,  to  wander  from  his  domicile* 
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and  I  book  mj  Cofmeman  twc^pmde  againat  tbe  Btlle  rag^boiMl 
Enmigb^Iike  a  lev  in^enioixfl  in  my  taiiar's  Imoka,^ — tlien  and  tbcre 
it  miuc  reinain,  until  ibe  recording  uigel  cmn  spare  a  tear  or  tvO| 
and  obliterate  it  altogetber.     Bot,  ret€mmM  d  moi  wmmioms* 

My  fint  let  with  Julia  made  me  vbat  tbej  call  in  Connangbt  i 

i^Sule  aoft ;  in  tbe  second^  I  was  what  Yankees  term  *'  ipifflicated  f 

about  the  middle  of  tbe  thirds    so  regularly  caught,  that  t 

^plainly  Intimated — no  beminiDg,  hawing,  or  beating  about  tbe  bu^h, 

— that  I  should  aeek  a  refuge  from  my  misery  either  in  her  Krm%, 

ftweet  gir] !  or  the  waters  of  the  Shacnoo.     I  was  under  orders  for 

the  Peninfula ;  must  trundle  off  by  the  early  coach  i  would  return 

**  Wish  mi^s  TtA  hoooon  oa  my  crest  /* 

purchase  dume&tic  conireniencea, — ^cradle,  of  course,  includve; 
my  **  kingVorder  spit"  into  a  garden-dibble;  and  delectate  ftff 
after-life  beneath  the  shade  of  my  own  fir<— a^,  let  it  be  confessed  it 
once,  there  are  no  fig-trees  in  Connemara.  Did  a  dignified  rejcctioo 
annihilate  my  hopes  ?     Oh  !  no — 

««  She  blosbdr  but  chid  tint.'* 

The  parting-hour  came  ;  and  while  her  aunt  waa  groping  for  hir 
clogs  at  one  side  of  the  antichamber  door — thank  God  1— at  lb« 
bonnet-pegs  had  been  driven  into  the  reverse  of  the  wood- work*  I 
was  enabled  to  press  her  red  lips,  swear  eternal  fidelity,  assure  b«f 
that  she  might  question  even  what  that  blessed  man,  Father  MaladUi 
propounded  from  the  altar  on  the  next  holiday, — 

■'^  Think  truth  might  prove  m.  lisr* 
But  never  doubt  my  Icivc," 

What  she  responded  in  return  it  is  not  for  me  to  repeat.   She  gil4 
her  feelings  no  stinted  utterance,  and  I  touk  it  in,  although  on  i 
fiection  afterwards,  ''  methought  the  lady  (lid  protest  too  mucb.'* 

What  occurred   for  the  next   three   years,   were  but   cu^lomifl 
events  attendant  on  campaigning — and  some  very  coarse  usagt  l" 
1  received  at  the  assault  of  Badaj«z,  gave  me  a  good  plea  for  i 
months'  leave  to  patch  up  again      1  had  a  short  and  pleasant  \ 
home — embraced  my  himoured  mother — underwent  a  chaste 
from  my  agnt  Deborah — an  operation  I  dreaded  awfully,  forf 
look  that  triturated  preparation  of  the  weed,  called  **  blackg 
by  the  ounce^ — w&9  feted  by  the  neighbours  for  a  fortnight,  irTI 
nour  of  my  safe  return  to  the  sod,  and  gallaiu  bearing  in  the  field 
and  during  that  time  none  of  the  party — namely,  the  fc«Ht  ^xt 
or  myself,  the  recipient,  were  what^  on  corporai  oath,  could  bi*^ 
been  declared  in  absolute  sobriety. 

And  had  I  forgotten  the  object  of  my  first  love— the  gentle  Juli*? 
Nut  1 — even  in  the  eternal  scene  of  hilarity,  that  1  have  dctcribtJ* 
her  image  would  return.  Did  the  toast  master  name  **  lovely  womm 
Julia,  with  magical  celerity,  was  before  me — and  if  a  stablmui 
whistled  **I*m  o'er  young  to  marry  yet/'  back  came  the  ball  d 
Btillirmsloe  —  ami,  in  fancy,  1  went  twice  down  the  iDiddJr, 
cturners,  and  turned  my  partner.  But  the  tenderest  recollection  I 
far,  WAS  when  Aunt  Macmanus  was  groping  for  her  clogs,  und  i 
in  the  innocrncy  of  our  hearts,  settling  the  bonnet  on,  Poor  < 
lady,  she  lost  all  patience  at  last,  for,  to  own  the  truths  wc  wtrtJ 
awful  time  fumbling  with  the  ribbon. 
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When  a  man  u  bent  on  mbchief»  an  excuse  can  easily  be  fabru 
calefl  or  fourul.  I  wa?*  dying  to  see  Julia,  and  I  fortunately  recol- 
lected that  I  had  a  cousin,  resident  in  Connemara.  a  relative  whom 
the  family  had  never  seen  for  twenty  yeara, — ^and,  by  every  account, 
a  more  worthless  and  mercenary  hound  never  screwed  the  last  six- 
pence from  ajodeeifte*  He  hated  his  own  relations,  and  receivetl 
a  cordial  retnrn.  On  one  occasion  only,  had  he  evinced  any  indi- 
cation of  alfectioo  towards  his  kindred,  by  transmitting  a  letter  to 
me,  when  ordered  to  join  the  service-battalion  in  Spain^  wishing  me 
ittute  sorfe  dc  prosperile^  accompanied  by  a  ten -pound  note. 

*'  Well,  you  nisiy  go  and  see  the  devil/*  emd  my  father,  when  I 
hinted  my  intention,  "There  is  no  extracting  blood  from  a  turnip, 
and  he  would  rather  have  parted  with  his  best  grinder,  than  the  ten 
pounds  he  sent  you.  If  we  could  keep  his  money  in  the  family  it 
would  be  desirable,  1  hear  he  gets  more  cankered  as  he  grows 
older — and  hell  be  sure,  or  I 'm  much  mistaken,  to  make  *  duck§ 
and  drakes'  of  all  that  he  has  been  hoarding  these  forty  years.** 

The  prediction  was  prophetic  indeed — and  **  ducks  and  drakei" 
he  made  both  of  his  money  and  himself,  In  a  state  bordering  be- 
tween dotage  and  drunkenness,  he  proposed  to  a  young  lady  of  six- 
teen, a  gauger's  daugliter— and  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  en- 
courage hopes,  which  I  had  the  isatisfaction  to  see  realized*  But 
our  own  narrative  of  all  that  befel  us  will  tell  the  tale  of  our  kins- 
man's  opening  course  of  love,  and  we  will,  also,  and  in  timely  season, 
duly  chronicle  its  close.  Profiting  by  my  father's  permission,  I 
speedily  was  ready  for  my  incursion  into  Connemara*  He,  '*  good, 
easy  man,"  opining  that  deep  designs  were  lurking  in  this  friendly 
visit,  against  my  kinsman's  real  and  personal  effects — but,  all  the 
while,  could  the  secret  motive  have  been  traced,  I  wished  to  practi- 
cally ascertain  whether  a  returning  kiss  was  half  as  pleasant  as  a 
parting  one — a  point  on  which  I  had  been  at  issue  with  a  gentleman 
of  ours,  who  was  held  to  l>e  on  such  matters  excellent  authority,  he 
doing  for  many  years  a  very  respectable  business  in  the  love  line. 

I  penetrated  into  Connemara,  No  onslaught  was  made  upon  our 
person — no  attempt  to  lighten  us  of  any  portion  of  our  metalics. 

The  hostel rie  I  stopped  at  was  situated  at  the  intersection  of  four 
roads,  and  overlooked  a  suiall  bay^^nce,  that  little  inlet  had  afforded 
a  safe  and  sheltered  harbour  to  the  contrabandists  who  then  fre- 
quented this  wiltl  and  lawless  district 

I  have  confessed  already,  that  a  double  object  influenced  my  Con- 
nemara expedition^ — and,  on  making  local  inquiries  touching  the 
abiding  places  of  my  loving  kinsman,  and  the  lady  of  my  love,  I 
found  that  they  were  nearly  equidistant,  and  some  six  miles  from 
the  hostelrie;  a  "left  incline,"  in  military  parlance,  leading  to  the 
domicile  of  my  skin-flint  cousin,  and  the  right-hand  road  conduct- 
ing me,  should  I  select  it,  to  the  abode  of  beauty,  where  that  imper- 
sonation of  graceful  innocence,  whose  flying  footsteps  I  had  erat 
while  led  through  the  mazes  of 

"  The  wind  tliat  sbmke*  the  liarley," 

Still  wasted  her 

"  SwMtncia  on  the  desert  air," 
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and  more  was  the  pity.     Plutua  pancbed  my  rlbt,  and  whiiperK) 
'  right  shoulders  lor  ward  1 "     Cupid  tickled  me  in  the  rejpon  uf  ik 
pericardium,   and   told  me  that   I   ahouJd    find  Julia   prettier  And 
I  kinder  than   ever.     What  the  deuce  was  I  to  do  ?     Why,  order 
I  dinner  fir^t,  and  settle  precedency  afterwards,  over  a  reflective  tum- 
bler of  that  illegal  but  agreeable  fluid,  which  never  contributed  a 
farthing  to  the  crown,  or  inflicted  a  headache  on  the  consuiner.    I 
knocked  upon  the  table — ^beUs  are  not  fashionable  in   Conneroara 
— ordered  dinner^and  promptly  the  order  wa?  obeyed. 

There  are  people  abiding  in  the  great  metropolis,  who  imigine 
they  have  eaten  a  correct  potatoe, — tell  you  that  the  flavour  of* 
herring  is  familiar,  and,  under  this  double  delusion  go  even  to  the 
grave.  Let  these  unhappy  citizens  dream  on.  Ah  I  couUl  they  by  " 
nave  looked  from  my  window,  as  the  former  w*ere  trundled  from  1 
ridge,  and  the  latter  laid  beaide  the  runlet  of  spring-water  that  we 
babbling  past  the  door,  to  loose  their  silver  scales,  and,  within 
hour  or  two,  pass  from  the  net  to  the  frying-pan.  But  ignorauce  i 
bliss,  and  why  disturb  the  fallacies  of  a  cockney,  who  flmily  ini* 
gines  that  the  flavour  of  the  esculent  and  the  fish,  to  himarendf 
iinknow^n  ?  When  Marischal  Saxe  favoured  his  half-starved  visito 
with  a  frtcandeau,  which,  as  all  agreed,  conferred,  or  ahoukl  confei 
immortal  honour  on  the  artiste  who  fabricated  the  same,  would  it  i 
have  been  inhuman  to  whisper  in  the  consumer's  ear,  that  no  fal 
ealf  had  bled  to  furnish  forth  the  delicacy, — and  the  cook  hiJ^' 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  providence,  his  own  skill,  and  the  tcO' 
derest  cutlets  that  were  available  from  the  leg  of  a  det>arted  trocfn 
horse?  But  this  looks  very  like  a  digression.  I  said  that  the  icud* 
dawns  •  were  undergoing  tiuriflcation  in  the  rivulet  before  the  hocuf, 
when  suddenlv  the  recl-snank  discontinued  her  labour,  and  with 
half-a-dozen  idlers  who  had  been  looking  on,  sprang  into  the 
centre  of  the  road.  All  looked  earnestly  in  the  same  direction  fof 
a  minute  and  then  bellowed,  in  English  and  Irish,  **  Holy  Bnd^! 
Were  they  come]**  The  loud  alarum  brought  all  from  the  h^ 
telrie  to  the  street.t  and  1  flung  up  the  window.  The  distint 
rush  of  cavalry  was  heard — on  came  the  whirlwind,  nearer  and 
nearer  siill.  until  fifty  horses,  most  of  them  with  a  cavalier  in  ibf 
saddle,  and  a  lady  r/i  crmip  behind  him,  approached  at  hcaidluof 
speed.  Judge  what  was  my  horror  and  surprise,  when  the  landkro 
exclaimed — 

**  Blessed  Anthony!  it*s  ould  Hamerton's  draggtn-homel  I 
thought  he  would  have  gone  the  short  road.  But  it's  civil  in  Wi 
to  give  neighbours  turn  and  turn  alike— and,  for  once  in  hii  Itfil 
drop  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  try  our  poteeine  ai  the  Cat  t 
Bagpipes*" 

He  who  has  not  witnessed  the  hymeneal  ceremony,  called  a  dfif 
ging  home,  will  tax  his  imagination  in  vain*  He  may  ftncr  I 
charge  of  drunken  Culmucks,  or  Turkish  cavalrj'  CMreering  wbilT 
directly  influenced  by  opium.  Pshaw  I  neither  of  these  will  etiJ 
distantly  approach  this  3J  ilenian  feat  of  horsemanship.  In  the  bfJ^ 
cavalcade  tliere  was  not  a  rider  that  had  not  a  pint  of  poteci* 
honest  measure,  under  his  belt — and  were  the  trutii  told^  tie  \m& 

•  Aihglici — herrinpi, 
t  The  space  ia  frujit  of  luiy    detached  cabin   in  Cannauglil  b   otW  ''^ 
iireet.** 
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were  also  screwed  severely.  The  best  mounted  led  the  van — the 
slow  ones  formed  a  re;^.^-gya^d^ — the  happy  couple  occupied  the 
centre— and,  in  this  order,  the  troupe  reined  up  within  a  few  paces 
of  my  window*  Hymen,  at  timesj  makes  strange  selections — but 
he  never  played  it  more  freaky  prank  than  when  he  knotted  the  ill- 
assorted  couple  who  halted  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  for  refresh* 
ment. 

I  hate  to  aee  a  grey-haired  pantaloon  pirouette  with  a  bread- 
and-butter  debuianie  at  a  country  race-bulk  Well,  'tis  but  the  silly 
weakness  of  the  hour — a  fugitive  tomfoolery — laughed  at^  and  for- 
gotten. But,  when  the  snows  of  seventy  would  intermingle  with 
the  sunshine  of  sixteen,  'tis  hard  to  decide  then  which  of  two  feelings 
will  predominate — disgust  at  the  senility,  which  should  have  brought 
wisdom  with  it,  or  pity  for  a  being  on  whom  life  was  scarcely 
opening,  when  consigned,  for  some  mercenary  motive^  to  that  worst 
of  graves — a  living  one,  and  chilling,  in  the  icy  arms  of  age,  the 
ardent  glow  of  youth,  that  every  law  of  nature  intended  should  have 
been  faithfully  reciprocated. 

I  had  never  seen  my  doughty  cousin,  nor  was  I  at  all  prepared 
for  an  introduction  to  my  new  relative,  and  his  'Vfair  bed-fellow," 
While  the  bustling  host,  his  helpmate,  and  his  handmaiden,  all  were 
busily  occupied  in  distributing  alcoholic  refreshment,  I  had  ample 
leisure  afforded  me  to  view  the  happy  pair,  draw  certain  inferences 
which  required  little  worldly  wisdom  to  arrive  at,  and  which  a  short 
time  indeed  confirmed  to  the  letter. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  by  no  means  "  sehn  le  regk\*'  the 
bridegroom  was  the  only  person  w^ho  seemed  averse  to  a  joint-ten- 
ancy on  horseback,  for  his  steed — heaven  knows  a  sorry  one  he  was 
— "bore  but  the  weight  of  Anthony."  In  youth,  I  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Hamerlon  was  but  an  indifferent  equestrian,  and  no  stranger, 
having  weighty  liabilities,  would  have  put  him  in  the  pig-skin  for 
the  cup  at  either  Knockcraghery  or  Kinsallagh,  At  present  he 
seemed  sorely  dislre»bed  ;  for  it  was  only  in  broken  sentences  that 
he  urged  a  general  circulation  of  the  alcohol,  gasping  at  intervals, 
and  with  returning  breath,  that  he  would  be  accountable  for  the 
amount.  His  hair  was  short*cut,  and  grey  ;  his  features  extremely 
plain.  If  wrinkles  be  a  proof,  age  had  placed  '*  his  signet  sage  " 
upon  his  brow,  and  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  in  committing 
matrimony  he  was  a  very  daring  adventurer.  From  the  happy  man 
I  turned  to  the  lady  who  shared,  or  was  supposed  to  share,  in  his 
felicity.  She  was  mounted  on  the  best  horse  in  the  cavalcjide,  and 
seated  behind  a  very  smart  and  goD(l-looking  young  man.  Her  gipsy 
hat,  daunting  with  white  favours,  had  fallen  back,  and  the  chin- 
ribbon  alone  restrained  it,  while  a  profusion  of  nut-brown  hair, 
escaped  from  the  ligature  that  should  have  bound  it,  clustered  in 
wild  luxuriance  round  her  shoulders,  and  streamed  in  thick  ringlets 
down  her  back.  She  looked  a  joyous,  reckless  creature,  starting  all- 
unschooled  upon  the  world;  the  mind  unmoulded;  the  manners 
just  as  nature  framed  them.  To  kindred  youth  her  spirit  might 
have  assimilated ;  but,  from  this  unholy  union,  Mhich  mercenary 
considerations  only  had  produced,  what  but  misery  and  misfortune 
could  be  anticipated?  Knough ;  the  natural  harvest  was  reaped  in 
time  ;  and,  were  it  needed,  another  proof  could  be  adduced  to  shew 
lerous  is  the  trial  that  age  ventures  t  " 
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vare  It  lor  do  oClier 

k»  who  waa  reiDortii| 

iitri»0^ool,aiprl7 
betwixt  this  ancl  Gil> 

fitgdnipi 
^  ta  gaOop  forwini 

IOIllBiiDb^ 

I  foond  tJM 


*»ll 


r,  I  tiMi  eammuied  wnh  n^ 

ntfi^  hi  tiAecQ  ma  hioMJf  1 

Hard!  I  haic  haard  tlatt  beH 

Its  he  wkh  aagfat  lava  1 

aibuif  ISab  when  i  ~ 

t  waja  to  heaven  are  i 

f,  ao  daaht,r-lhit  tn  a  fiur,  I 

Tahh !  this  ought  biH 

r  mr  watthy  ceaaiit.    No  osatlcr.  Bt  ^ 

» it  6DeB»  aad  all  mj  father  built  ( 

t  leot  BMB  ataidan  iecuritj^* 

tt^f  aad  all  that  mj  Aaat  fMCf^ 
f^a  gold'box^  and  esp% 
C  of  brocaded  nlkt ,  tm 
itaad  mwMht,  aad  tell,  had  it  but  a  tocigoe,  hciw.il 
f  i^ga^  it  hid  rafled  through  a  minaet.     All  are  iHa)»^| 


Weil  1  peace  to  their  memory  *  1  drink  j 
tail;  aad  now  tbeir  reqoteia  tt  sang.  WeU,  m 
■MBwaidad,  after  alL  Jalia  I  had  the  price  bee 
the  Ffiaaidsy  I  'd  crosa  the  Desert  to  tie  that  bonnetHString  if lin  - 
Haw  the  rahi  cornea  down  I  It  the  bridal  troop  be  not  satunud  t^ 
the  akia,  1 11  pot  no  faith  in  a  Cooneoiara  aummer-stonQ  for  1^ 
fiitarcL' 

As  I  sotHoqaiaed  the  door  half  opened,  and  a  couple  of  the  laf^ 
•ex  were  heard^  in  friend] j  altercation. 

**  1  might  intrude  upon  the  gentleman/*  said  a  piano  voJce* 
**  Arrab !  whoei  er  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?^  excUimetl  the  nuid  o'* 
all-work,  in  return,     **  Bad  lock  to  their  manners !  the  Jnink^ 
vagabfxntls  without  tberr^ —  to  begin  drawing  their  dkudeeini*  ^ 

*  Name  fpren  tn  mn  triih  jauntiiig*^kr. 
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you  at  their  elbow,  and  in  the  ddjcate  eit nation  jou  're  in.  Arrah  f 
come  on,  ma'am/' 

The  lady  made  no  reply  ;  but  Briileeino  seemed  determined  to 

effect  an  introduction.  A  glance  over  my  shoulder  confirmed  ray 
suspicions.  The  fair  intruder  was  the  stout  gentlewoman— I  hate 
dumpy  women  worse  than  Bjron  did. — I  decided  on  general  in- 
civilityj  —  ensconced  myself  ni  the  window,  —  brought  Julia  to 
memory  anew,  and  thus  communed  with  myself: — 

"  Was  ahe  altered?  Had  tfie  sylphic  figure  that  operated  through 
the  popular  dance  of  *  Blrs.  M'Cleod,'  as  if  she  had  been  infected  by 
a  dancing* fawn,  or  stolen  his  talaria  from  the  god  of  thieves, — had  it 
preseived  its  pristine  symmetry?  How  sweetly  moulded  were  its 
light  proportions  !  A  waist,  that  on  aldermanic  ring  would  circle ; 
a  neck  that  it  were  treason  to  descrilie,  in  that  day  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity (i.  e,,  five-and-twenty  years  ago),  when  crenoline  pettic(»ats 
were  totally  unknown,  and  the  expost'  of  a  bustle  in  a  shop- window 
would  have  subjected  the  vendor  to  tlie  wrath  of  the*  Vice  Suppres- 
sion Associatioiu'  All  about  Julia  was  innocent  and  inartificial,  as 
if  she  had  dressed  as  that  unsophisticated  personage  described  by 
Mr.  Bloore,  called  Nora  Crina,  who  fancied  raountain-breezes,  and, 
like  a  sensible  girl,  eschewed  tight- lacing/' 

A  chair-leg  grated  on  the  sanded  floor.  It  was  a  movement  made, 
no  doubt*  by  the  stout  gentlewoman,  to  attract  attention*  In  polite- 
ness I  was  calletl  upon  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  shew  her  a  full 
front.  1  did  so;  and  an  inv^ocatiou  of  some  saint,  whose  rank  and 
title  I  don't  remember,  with  an  earnest  supplication  for  the  especial 
interference  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  followed  ray  recognition.  I  start- 
ed, and  looked  surprised.  Did  fancy  trick  me?  Was  I  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  former  acquainlance,  or  a  lady  I  had  never  seen  before? 
I  felt  confounded,  and  respectfully  inquired  whether  had  I  the 
honour  of  addressing  IMiss  French  or  Alra.  O'Tool?*' 

The  lady's  explanation  proved  that,  possessed  as  she  might  have 
been  of  Lucretian  virtue,  she  did  not  unite  to  this  estimable  quality 
the  perseverance  of  Penelope.  Indeed,  her  defence  for  broken 
vows  was  what  Connnught  lawyers  call  rather  **  rigmarole/*  De- 
serters, who  had  sought  Connemara»  *'  rejugium  piTcatontm  !**  as  the 
priest  said  when  cursing  the  flock,  —  had  broadly  asserted  that 
the  Peninsular  army  had  been  utterly  annihilated  ;  one  moiety 
having  perished  by  the  sword,  while  the  other,  like  rotten  sheep, 
dropped  off  by  hundreds  in  the  hospitals.  Could  I  be  expected  to 
withstand  steel,  and  gunpowder,  and  medical  treatment,  before  any 
of  which  Goliath  himself  would  succumb?  No;  she  concluded  I 
cumbered  the  ground  no  longer,  and  was  defunct  as  Julius  Caesar, 

What  could  poor  Julia  do?  She  hated  long  nights,  had  an  aver- 
sion to  ghosts;  and,  what  security  had  she  that  at  the  midnight  hour 
I  should  not  present  myself  headless  at  her  bedside,  tell  her  that  a 
four*and-twenty-pound  shot  had,  as  she  might  remark,  curtailed  my 
fair  proportions, — ^remind  her  that  our  engagement  was  *^play  or 
pay," — and  head  or  no  head,  that  she  was  expected  to  behave  like  a 
gentlewoman,  and  come  to  the  scratch  accordingly.  What  was  to 
be  done?  Mr.  O'Tool  was  a  thriving  man.  He  wanted  a  wife  ;  and 
Miss  French,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  was  open  to  an  offer. 
He  wooed  ;  she  wavered  ;  the  fortress  was  peremptorily  summoned, 
yielded  on  honourable  terms,  and  was  taken  possession  of  accordingly. 
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MM 


mo  COSmSMAMA^ 


Mn^OToil] 


i!   tfe 


IM 

Id  tk« 

■tOtftk 

Mj  father  Mked  no 

on  cfujiuuiii^  I  IhmI  icffi 

iafeo  tfe  kiBfdoii  sf  Connc 

ider  came  for  mm  to  rtiMir 

k  vilEiigljr.     3uc  moDtlia  rolled 

■ed  Ihc  tjvd  with  a  slioi  ^ffoo^ 

am.     In  Pkria,  vhitker  I  pro- 

I  lb«sd  awidry  lettert  va^av 

J  bofa^  and,  at  fodk 

ttaJieiaj  efaoice;  or,  if  I  hadi 

woold  be  ofiBred  in  fiifoir 


I  wat  IbUowad 


The  bridal 


_  bdiind  a  bereared  hiubad, 

t  d  dw  hnmm  Kpea,  and  the  whole  of  tk 

wia  giveii  of  ihe  l«dy  and  tlie 

I  was  apecifiedy  nettho' of  tlit 

If  an  jnnaal  fRKBfeatfen  to  afeoek  hia  qaiTer  ahoald  make  mm 
hippy.  Mr.  OTool  hM  cana^  «o  Mot  htnudf  bleated  beyond  «r- 
Amtj  «Matal^_he  bceaai^g  in  eight  brief  years  imdiapaled  ovnaT 
cf  Hne  jevBg  OToola^    So  voch  for  oiy  Uwt  lore ;  and  now  for  ^ 

What  Mr.  !!■■■■  Iimi'i  aecreC  aofferttii^  were  when  he  found  hi^ 
Uy  h^  levanted*  and  at  btoahlait  aickened  Co  ohienre  a 
inhatjlta  paaaded.on  the  lahle  instead  of  the  silver  tm iileiiieiii ' 
vhk^  §ar  half  a  csntary  he  had  nwthadiitally  availed  iu»  ef  fi^  it  i 
not  lor  as  to  say*  He  rmlbed^  howerer,  as  the  next  aaiisc 
ad.  and  laid  the  osital  $tory  of  b^riited  hopes  and  ndned  i 
bdore  a  CSalwar  jary,  who^  hcartSess  mortals '  balaneing  i 
ntaldelivcraace  against  loat  plate,  aiaeiwd  the  damages  mt  a  farthtngC* 
Woman's  iqgratnndc  had  hraMod  his  aplrtt ;  hot  the  aitomev'i  bin> 
deh rated  a  week  afler  the  rerdid,  conctuded  fiis  history,  and  brota^' 
has  heart.  Relactantiy  he  made  a  will,  jifter  both  priest  and  doct^^ 
had  more  than  iunted  that  tt  was  full  time  his  hati«e  sbould  be  ift  *' 
order.  It  was  very  short,  bat  very  much  to  the  purfMse  ;  for, 
life  be  kept  his  goods  and  cfaaltek  fast  together^  in  death  he  iiitl  lacll 
aaader  theoi.  He  beqneathed  aO  that  he  died  posseaaed  of— t»iv  If  j 
iwpom  with  the  righteous ! — to  me. 
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THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC; 

OR,  THE  PARISIAN  THEATRES, 

BY   TUB    PLAKBUR. 

Oyvr  susceptible  as  the  French  may  always  have  shewn  thcmselvea 
with  regard  to  the  opmions  and  judgments  passed  upon  them  by  their 
neighbours,  they  cannot,  however,  be  accused  of  lenity  to  themselves  in 
their  political  errors  and  abuses,  although  inclined  to  be  lenient,  short- 
nghtedf  and  even  blinded  beyond  the  usual  blindness  of  humanity  to  self, 
m  their  moral  aberrations.  They  have,  at  frequent  periods  of  history, 
bestowed  upon  themselves  self-flagellation  in  pamphlet,  satire,  news* 
paper  article  and  caricature,  without  wincing,  and  have  even  reyelled 
and  delighted  in  the  §elf-inflicted  scourging,  and  danced  whilst  they 
bestowed  it,  like  their  own  dervish -like  devotees  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  only  when  a  neigliboiirly  hand  has  helped  them  in  their 
task  of  penance,  however  gently*  that  they  have  '*  put  up  their  backs/* 
not  to  receive  the  blow^  but  to  resent  it.  At  few  epochs  of  their  his- 
tory have  the  French  more  called  for  that  "  caatigation  mild,"  which 
ehaslent  and  subdues  the  child,  than  during  the  memorable  year  of 
U4S>  when  France  upset  its  master  in  his  chair,  broke  not  only  out  of 
Hie  schoolroom,  but  out  of  all  ^'  bounds,"  ''  truanted  *'  about  in  all 
ntnner  of  fantastic  disguises,  and  acted  all  sorts  of  frantic  games — 
wbeD«  without  asking  leave,  it  claimed  a  half-holiday  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  and  took  a  whole  one  at  the  prompting  of  Licentse.  In  this 
rrUiftf  however,  the  French  have  not  been  sparing  of  their  own  self* 
chastUeroent. 

In  the  very  first  days  of  the  Republic^  when  the  most  frantic  excestes 
^Mre  advocated  as  politic,  the  greatest  absurdities  voted  sublime,  and  the 
^^^HiMt  visionary  theories  of  impossible  society  endeavoured  to  be  enforced 
^pon  the  nation,  there  were  not  wanting  kindly  monitors  to  give  them  a 
**  cusUrd  **  or  two  on  the  hands,  a  few  tweaks  of  the  ear,  or  even,  now 
iotl  iben,  a  smart  application  of  the  cane  across  the  back*     The  small 
Aa^ily  satirical  journals  of  Paris — the  Charivari  and  the  Cm'saire — lirst 
took  tht/erala  in  hand,  and  bestowed  upon  the  absurdities  and  follies  of 
*^  Republicans  some  very  slinging  applications,  that  hit  none  the  less 
^rd  bectUAe  they  were  made  with  a  smile  and  modified  by  a  jest.     The 
•hip  was,  at  an  early  epoch,  taken  up  by  the  famous  **  Jerome  Paturot" 
•"Hhttt  seeming   caricature,   which,   in   truth,   is    but  a   portrait — that 
•Pparently  exaggerated  satire,  which,  in  truth,  is  but  a  faithful  history  ; 
**d  never  was  the  self-castigatioo,  which  the  French,  in  accepting  the 
*^rkai  the  most  popular  book  of  the  day,  uuspariugly  administered  :  if,  as 
•••been  said,  Mousieur  Louis  Ueybaudthe  author,  was  a  republican  dela 
the  nature  of  the  self-castigation  becomes  even  still  more  striking, 
t  the  success  of  Jerome  Paturot  has  since  beeu  exceeded  by  demon- 
is  of  a  still  more  popular  expression  of  public  opinion  in  self- 
in  the  shape  of  the  broadest  ciiricature,  it   is  true,  but 
circura!5tances  when  popular  feeling  could  best  be  expressed,  and 
*  form  in  which  outward  and  visible  evidences  could  best  be  given, 
th^ut  coming  into  conflict  with  the  restrictions  of  the  law*     Tho  i»elf- 
j^K^lkuoii   has    been   beat  administered    upon  the  stage,  wliere  thus. 
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coram  pvUico^  eacli  Wh  of  the  whip  could  be  beat  felt  in  the  wpB\ 
of  a  congregated  crowd,  and  could  be«t  tell  in  theapplmuse,  whic£,bi 
slight  or  mdirectty  applied  the  cut  might  be,  oever  fkiled  to  gineet  it. 

The  sUige,  we  have  been  toldt  U  the  ^^  minor  held  ap  to  oature' 
^Vhether  the  FrcDch  hare  succeeded  in  making  their  stage  a  mirrOT  of 
this  kind«  is  a  question  with  which  the  Flaneur  has  not  to  deal  h«re. 
But,  certainlvi  there  is  do  country  where  dramatists  hare  belter  fiiu:^ 
ceeded  in  rendering  the  stage  a  **  mirror  '*  of  the  political  phjsiogDomj 
of  the  day,  and  of  tlie  grimaces  and  distortions  made  by  political  ptfticf 
in  their  errors  and  abases.     This  has  even   been  the  case  under  tk 
■trkliures  of  a  theatrical  censorshipf  ofleu  unnecessarily  severe  lOviHs 
what  were  coo^dered  political  pecadilloest  howeYer  kx,  on  the  eontnnr, 
it  Blight  freqiienitlj  hare  been  in  ofiencca  against  decency  and  mor&lt^ ; 
and  warn  thtl  m  republican  form  of  government  has  afforded  a  freer  ai 
well  as  a  wider  fidd  Ihr  the  satirical  dramatist,  he  has  galloped  ahoni  il 
wiUljv  m^thiag  the  wbbA  of  scorn  into  the  very  face  of  the  Rrpubiic 
He  ktt  takea  the  ^  mirnir  *  boldly  into  his  hand,  in  order  to  exhibit  XarJlxt 
rtrwrh  fhf  [ihjiingiininj  they  have  worn  in  their  late  griouingi  throog^ii 
ikBrtepdMMB  horse^^olUr.  In  public  opinion  be  has  used  it  to  show  stiU 
mmami  far,  ahhongh  the  poUlical  satire,  with  which  the  Parisian  stage  no* 
iHaM»  has  been  dneij directed  against  the  wild  Utopian  ideas  of  the  Cmk 
■■■■Bis  and  Socialists, the  still  impending  reftrictions  not  permitting  tihoi 
apod^  to  attack  the  republican  fonn  of  govern  men  t^  as  tlie  coostiltitffi 
at  of  the  country,  such  as  it  is,  yet,  where  the  arrow  ooui4  be 
In  glance  off*  from  these  children  of  the  republic,  in  order  lo  lui 
the  parent,  it  has  been  directed  with  an  adroitness  of  archery  that  sboti 
a  skilful  hand:   and  the   blow  thus  dealt,  however  sligbtt  has  b«6i 
applauded  by  the  public.     In  fact,  although  these  9emi*poljtical  druDlIK 
squibs  have  only  been  hurled,  with  an  affectation  of  the  most  innooittt 
bonhomie f  and  in  the  name  of  common^sense,  at  the  head  of  the  sodil 
abui^es  of  the  day,  or  rather  at  the  attempts  to  introduce  them,  yc(  1^ 
Republic  is  no  less  indirectly  attacked  in  one  and  all :  and  the  andidWtf 
who  witness  and  applaud  theni^  take  good  care»  at  lea^  to  show  thiff 
own  feelings  as  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  country,  on  the  snbM 
by  catching  hold  of  the  least  allusioUt  or  even  perverting  any  80Cl|if 
they  can  contrive  to  make  it  go  their  own  way,  and  hit  the  game  (A9 
would  run  down.     It  is  a  notorious  fact^  that  the  introduction  of  tit 
anti-republican  spirit  in  the  new  pieces  of  the  day,  has  alooe  igiio 
brought  audiences  to  the  deserted  theatres,  at  a  time  when  all  m«  ««« 
absorbed  in  politics,  or  were  stinted  in  their  means  bv  the  blow  itrad 
at  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  when  the  baokropt 
fortunes  of  the  theatres  appeared  beyond  the  hope  of  salvation*     At  tU 
present  time  (January  1849),  the  great  opera,  the  pride  and  deligltt  ^ 
the  Pansian  formerly,  is  almost  the  only  theatre  left  lo  monm  over  ii»  1 
decay,  since  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  political  s^uil* 
into  agran<Joj)^ra,  or  to  express  anti-republican  feeling  in  a  rmd^ 
Jambes^  or  a /mouette  in  the  ballet. 

In  the  very  first  days*  of  the  Republic  it  was  gently,  but  imperiooiJ^ 

'.ed  to  the  theatres   by  the  Provisional  Govcniment  that  patrifl** 

-BS,  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,   and  calculit*^  «• 

e  and  support  the  republican  eiubusiasm  of  the  Parisians,  would  ^ 

serviceable  to  their  own  interests.     The  theatres  took  tliu  b*"*" 

^re  far.  poor  things,  from   reaping  any  benefit  ffoia  i^f^ 
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compliance  with  the  BUgijestlori.  S«ich  pieces  as  **  h^  Hiceil  du  Peitph" 
**  Le  24  Fivrkr**  *'  Le«  Bm-rkmies"  **  Lts  FUles  de  la  Li  her  tit*'  were 
hastily  wrillen  and  produced :  patriotic  songs  of  olden  republican  timo 
were  revived  and  chorused  between  the  acts :  and  grands  airs  de  eir- 
comiance  were  composed  to  new  versions  of  old  phrases  about  the 
"  breaking  of  tyrant  chains/*  and  similar  alleg^ories  of  presumed  repub- 
lican liberty  :  the  very  Opera  got  up  the  **  Marseillaise**  e/i  adion,  with 
new  republican  **  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations/'  But  all  would  not 
do  :  the  vaunted  enthusiasm  would  not  pay  its  money  at  the  doors^  or 
rather  was  found  to  be  too  visionary  and  ghostly  to  he  expected  to  do  so 
earthly  a  deed :  the  patriotic  pieces  de  circonafance  were  acted  to  empty 
benches  :  the  claque  alone  shouted  for  the  Marseillaise  :  and,  except  a 
few  genuine  vapouring  wonld-be  heroes  of  the  new  Republic,  and  a 
second  political  ckujue^  posted  to  appland  by  the  order  of  the  police, 
none  were  present  to  back  the  clap -trap  sentiments,  or  to  re-echo  the 
patriotic  songs.  The  attempt  was  a  per  feet  failure :  the  theatres 
languished,  or  even  fairly  gave  up  the  ghost. 

They  then  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  only 
rcmaming  means  of  attracting  audiences  was  by  turning  roimd  into  the 
very  opposite  path,  and  by  holding  up  that  mirror,  which  public  opinion 
every  day  more  decidedly  pronounced  io  be  the  only  true  and  clear  one. 
Consequently,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  politico- satirical 
dramatic  pieces  began  to  lift  their  heads  upon  the  stage.  Although  but 
indirect  in  their  anti-repnbiican  tendencies  at  first,  and  levelled  against 
the  ridiculous  excesses  of  the  clubs,  yet  they  made  some  sharp  hits  at 
the  Socialists  and  Commnnists,  gave  several  underhand  blows  at  the 
red-llepnblicans,  and  certainly  contrasted  strikingly  with  those  first 
apr(ipo9  pieces,  where  the  staple  clap- traps  rang  the  changes  upon 
"  rm»  dkrdi}i^"  ^*ia  Hberit  qui  tnent  dfn  ckux^*  and  the  "  sublime  Ri^ 
pitMiqtie,  au  front  calnte^d  l^mlradiettx"  which  hviA^^dompt^les  tj/rans,*' 
The  enthusiasm,  which  these  first  productions  had  laboured  so  hard  to 
excite,  hut  had  failed  in  exciting,  was  immediately  and  spontaneously 
bestowed  by  the  Parisians  upon  what  was  called  '*  the  reactionary  spirit  i" 
and  shouts  of  laughter  followed  every  allusion  which  could  be  made  to 
bear  upon  the  republican  follies  of  the  day. 

The  first  piece  of  the  kind,  produced  by  the  T/itd/re  du  VaudeoilUf  was 
nothing  more  than  a  very  light  farcical  sketch, entitled  *^Le  CiubdesmarUj 
el  le  Club  des  femmes**  But,  slight  as  it  was,  the  author  contrived  in  his 
satirical  caricature  of  the  clubs  of  the  time,  and  their  workings  upon 
the  social  relations  of  the  community,  not  only  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
the  very  fundamental  principles  of  their  institution,  and  their  republican 
affectations  of  former  days,  but  also  upon  the  imitation  of  their  tumul- 
tuous abuses  in  the  National  Assembly.  Indirect  as  was  the  aim,  and 
gentle  as  was  the  blow,  the  public  pointed  out  the  true  direction  of  the 
aim,  and  rendered  the  blow  harder  by  its  hearty  applause  of  all  phrases 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  adcaptandmiiy  in 
an  anti-republican  sense. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Thedtre  des  Varikcs  followed  with  the 
•*  Eepnhlique  de  Plaion :"  and  here,  the  ridicule  was  not  only  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  clubs,  but  upon  the  ultra-republicans,  their  manners, 
and  their  exaggerated  opinions^  the  famous  droi(:i  de  rhomme^  and  the 
attempt  to  make  a  practical  use  of  such  doctrines,  the  absurd  cry  against 
the  reaciionnaireSf  and  similar  topics,  by  which  underhand  blows  might 
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:•;  iMl-:  is  :r«?  RetaVic  itself.  The  piece  did  more :  it  attacked  tl 
iz-iiiz*  ::'  ^^—-c  <?t  th*  members  of  the  ex-ProTisional  Governmei 
-  r      •  •  ■   .'  <iji  <K.^  of  ihe  characters.     "  J.j  jMttfsjt**  tuut ,/.»/ 

..♦":----*•    '    ■.:.''*•  ••**•  ;  :*rf/  -yxres  e'»»  '^jrcfj*:' r*.'7fUfu- ii  ihe jr-/.f 

■  ••  <  -  •  •  •  -.  Tri*  il>jL5tC2.  taken  up  Sv  the  public  as  bearioT  hai 
-r*  c  L'f'ir-  :. :  .^  iz  i  r-lf  tattt.  -a-as  marked  bv  shouts  of  laughti?r  ai 
i^-rla- s:  :  iz :    -ifr    :-   izzizer  sceiie,  the   same   character  exclain: 

■  '  —  •  '  ■ -■ -.  •"  ^  .  -rf-.Ttv  \^ :.•'.?  rv/t' Yt-^  rj-'.rV' it  could  ni 
:<  :  •_:  f  :-  "ir  ir~  :i«-ra:i3!:*  -rivvn,  bow  contrary  to  the  prooi-i^ 
^C^^::  ::=   v.j  i :.?  tI.c     r:i:?::of  :he  Parisian  thcatrc^pubhc. 

7:?  r:«;i  -*  ■..::.-  Tli-i-.re  cf  :'r.e  Palais  Roval,  now  disffuisetl  undi 
r*  ;  -  — ;  --  '-^  11=::  :f  :2f  T  fd'--:  -h  Ai  Moit fancier,  followed  ci'>; 
iT^.c  :^t  r  -  '. .  ».:b.  ;:*  •  Ci  ':  ('•••.•5/»/!.ii>,"  again,  under  cover  of  tl 
:!.:*.  £-^  ;f  .:*  ':.:=:>*  :f  sa-ire  bto  the  ultra-republican  camp-  Her 
i:=-is^  *s-r:i.-7  1:1:1?  urrz  tbr  tvTannv  and  coarseness  of  the  republ 
rj^  r=_>*dr.-.-*  s::  M;r?:c.ir  Lc-in  Rollin.  the  chief  ridicule  bestovt 
^:.:.-  -.'zz  r.:-:  .1::  :/.-:-.^  cf  the  diy  was  embodied  in  the  repre^fotj 
:.:c  ::'  .-t*'.i-i  .-  -;*.'• :  rvr-clicas  tyiv*«  that  successively  ap|*eared  : 
'Z'i  ::r^f  ;:  :.!=  i  ii:c-?  ::r  ;he  p.>st  of  representative  in  "the  Nation, 
A*^*-:  J  Az:.-r:^e=  »cre  the  pretended  o«rr/>r.  in  the  shape* 
'.2-:  j:-!^  iLTiv.  -b:  r-:*  on  :h.?  V.  '/*•,  and  assumes  the  title  of  \\ 
i-'.-rx-  >:?•>.">  ;:  :iic  iij.  tvenas  litorary  men  have  been  known  to  ca 
-.zncis.  .1*  r-  *  ;  .'  • ' :  .V  v«.iv,  and  who,  when  detected,  declan 
'.z.i:  :.*  rV.i^r  axj  i-  *.--<'  s  .-jiW.  and  that  he  himself  is  an  ovrr». 
.  •  '•  ■  -  ■  -  -  ■"  r  j-y-f .- — then,  the  ultra- republican,  dressed  «i  t 
y-  '  \  •-■  .  :><  •'  •'■'  i"  ■  .  i::  socialist  political  economy,  the  vague  evad< 
.:'  i>  :-f>:::c*  :u:  ry  r>:c  sense,  who  replies  only  in  8tereot\-pc 
.>riJiT^  :^>i  wf  :>.e  o!i  ccz'-eniionaiists,  or  in  the  most  confused  an 

:::«-._*  :x"   h-r.T-b^'.y  o:  *,>ca'.led  modem  social   philosophy: an 

'.i.-.  -.  :>.:  .  i  Bccapx.-L-«  GxueraU  insolent,  arrogant,  and  disdainfi 
c:  il  :..*'..:=?*  w>.>  Ii^ii*  the  people  to  cry  " /Vw  fEmj^ereur} 
y.iM.  .  A.;:.:  rjL:'.c.  ari  ncs:  ir'.lin^,  was,  in  this  squib,  the  satire  again* 
:\t  ;  ;«::.  r-x^r-rj:  c'..;r*«  the  absurd  iHU^n^ilatioitf  addressed  to  the  car 
i  .■.-:.*.  :':..  ro^:ra*;.jaI  replies,  and  the  eternal  confusion  and  strife  ( 
>-..'  .i.x:  .;>  :":.:*■.  ^h?  had.  but  shortly  before,  witnessed  the  ** he 
iv:  .r>    ::  :r.o  .^r:^ -al.  cv-.d  best  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  laughabl 

I  .  •. :  - .  -"  .  ;  r  ■  ■  -  .«  :ho  stately  classical  stage  of  the  Parisian 
:  .  .  :  ■;.  :  \r  :  wa-  ::*  ;"!eros:  to  follow  in  the  lead  set  bv  th 
•.•■-  .  r  "...r.-.  .  ■  «.'.  n  .i'r'r.  u/a  its  dimity  might  have  been'suf 
-..?..:  :.'  r.  . .  ■  .  -  v  .*. .:  ly  co:.  descending  to  put  forward  the  allure 
:..::?  :'  ::.?:  .  .  .7.v.-.:..rv.  :;  ar.^Icd  for  a  share  of  that  popular  favou 
tt ■....'.  ..  >  .,:.•..:■.  .1..  •■•-'".T  '^^  ^"  bos:o»^ed  upon  such  thcvitres  a 
o\':  i   :*..  ^^    ...:.-.».  ..V'^L All   lor.dtnoies  by  coming   somewhat  lat 

\v.:c  '....-  '.  ..:\^i  \».:n  ■.:.•'  *•  /  »,..  ('.**'  ■/«.-'  /J. v. /a«^.*'  .Although  more  cw 
a".:  ^.i.;:;vL.>  .i>  ;>o^ct.nIvJ.  its  di^ruiiy.  the  Tfadire  Frati^ait  none  tli 
liS*,  :\  .::u;  ::  •A.r-.h  i:»  wiiiK-  10  hurl  the  missiles  of  its  satin 
r.o:  vi.'x  .U'.\;:;?:  :::.'  cl-.:I>.  ti.^ir  atreclcd  importance,  their  injury  to  a 
or.uT  ;i::vl  jo.-ii!..  thfir  ruiiculous  assumption  of  the  old  would-b 
S:\\r:an  .iv^d  Ki'-.nan  virrues  of  the  lirsi  republic,  and  their  utter  anarch 
ar.d  confusion,  but  aWo  aj:i;n>t  thi'  misery  and  distress  occasioned  b 
the  revv\uiio!i,  aiiil  iho  i:l^t:l^:^.tY  ijihonui  in  rejmblicau  governments. 

X'wc  ouibroak  of  Jiiuo  closid  the  ihc^atres  of  Paris  for  a  season  :  anc 
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upon  their  re-opening  in  the  fnidst  of  a  state  of  siege,  they  eeomcd  to 
think  it  necessary  to  use  some  degree  of  caiitiou  in  the  production  of 
their  anti-repubUcan  sqiiibs.  But  time  went  by  :  the  reactionary  feeling 
ligainst  the  republic  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  :  the  theatres  once 
more  took  heart ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  August,  they  again  took  the 
rod  of  satire  into  their  hands,  and  started  forth  upon  their  task  of 
flagellation.  As  yet>  in  holding  up  the  mirror  in  which  the  French 
Itepublic  was  to  view  itself,  tlie  Parisian  stage  had  contrived  that  it 
should  see  its  own  portrait,  slightly  caricatured  it  must  be  owned,  in  traits 
of  more  or  less  outward  and  visible  form,  such  as  might  bo  gatlierod 
from  actions,  costume,  manners  and  public  doings,  as  in  the  clubs  and 
during  the  eleL'tious  :  but  it  now  threw  its  light  far  more  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  among  the  nerves  and  sinews,  and  almost  into  the 
heart  of  the  republic :  from  practices,  it  went  more  pointedly  to  theories 
— from  the  pluffifjne  to  the  morale :  it  more  o]>enly  attacked  republican 
political  professions,  sentiments,  opinions,  and  doctrines:  and  it  was 
naturally  the  extravagant  and  Utopian  theories  of  the  Socialists  and 
Communists  that  afforded  the  best  and  most  piquant  food  for  liio  satirist. 
The  mockery  of  the  Socialist  doctrines  now  began  to  become  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  new  theatrical  squibs,  as  that  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
clubs  had  been  before,  Jt  was  one  of  the  very  smallest  theatres  in 
Paris,  the  *^  JJela^emctits  Comiques^**  that  first  "  gave  tongue"  on  this 
new  scent,  upon  which  the  Vfhole  theatricai  pack  some  time  after  fol- 
lowed :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal  author  of  the 
piece  produced,  was  one  of  the  very  men  who  had  been  employed  to 
write  an  aprojxj^  republican  drama  in  the  days  of  February,  and  had 
there  exhibited  Monsieur  Guizot  in  a  ridiculous  light  upon  the  stage, 
under  the  name  of  Bizot :  he  now  seemed  to  find  that  his  interest,  as 
well  as  bis  talent  lay  more  in  the  anti-republican  tendency,  and,  with  al! 
the  spirit  of  a  veritable  m?r/io««£i/rt?  dragged  forward  the  great  Socialist 
chief,  Cabet,  before  the  bar  of  public  mockery,  under  the  name  of  Cadet. 

The'*  Voyage  en  Icarie"  was  a  farce  of  the  very  broadest  description. 
The  name  of  the  famous  fantastical  work  of  Monsieur  Cabet,  adopted 
as  its  title,  sufficiently  indicated  the  game  at  which  it  flew.  It  is  not  easy 
to  judge  what  eflect  a  satirical  piece  of  the  kind,  acted  at  so  small  a 
theatre,  may  have  had  upon  the  general  feeling  of  a  Parisian  public  ; 
but  that  it  attracted  crowded  audiences  of  persons,  most  of  whom  would 
have  otherwise  no  more  thought  of  entering  the  walls  of  such  a  theatre 
ihao  an  inhabitant  of  May  Fair  would  ha?e  of  patronizing  the  City 
Theatre,  or  the  Grecian  Saloon,  la  a  notorious  fact :  and  its  success 
went  even  beyond  the  **  unprecedented  run'*  of  theatre  bills.  The  per- 
Bonal  representation  of  Cabet,  in  his  well-known  exterior,  upon  the 
stage,  had  that  zest  of  personality  which  so  seldom  fails  of  its  end^ :  but 
the  real  cause  of  the  success  of  the  little  farce  lay  more  deeply  :  it  lay 
in  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  audiences  in  the  slur  cast  upon  the  republic 
itsell^  by  the  condeouiation  of  the  dangerous  absurdities  of  those  men 
who  had  stood  forward  as  its  chief  supporters  and  admirers.  This  was 
very  visible,  even  through  the  applause  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  follies 
of  the  communists,  ajid  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
Cabet  and  Proudhon* 

The  Thditre  de  la  Porte  SL  Martin  then  followed  with  a  sort  of 
**  burlesque,**  which  it  produced  under  the  designation  of  a  "yu/awa- 
tkiuSf'  or  a  "  pack  of  nonsense  '*  in  three  acts,  and  **  d  ^rarnJ  gpi^dack*^ 
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^yrm,  it  is  againil  Usovn  go>vcfiiaieiift  thai  be  b  eaaspeiled  to  ooospiflL 
Tba  wbole  seenai  in  wbich  Olibrius  descfibes  bb  own  chmfacter»  it  U 
oC  tba  hittayest  and  dereresl  satire  apoo  the  Republicaii  heroes  of  1^ 
day  ia  generalt  and  npoo  Ledm-Kollin  ia  particular.  Tbe  vmuotinf  <f 
%iKwaaee^  as  a  aecssiarj  qoalificstioQ  for  men  en  place^  ibe  dcdaiataoa 
that  it  is  iadispepsabie  to  opaet  tbe  preTailin^  peace  and  cabn,  is  thi 
w<»rtt  demeitls  of  government,  and  filially  tbe  disiributioo  of  snot  \fj 
the  Government  in  order  to  upset  itself,  are  all  satirical  cots  whMl 
wounded  to  tbe  quick  the  ukra-AepubUcans  of  the  first  DKioths  of  iht 
Republic.  The  aptness  with  wbich  the  Parisian  audiences  took  upef«7 
alluiion  to  this  lon^  dramatic  satire  (for  it  can  be  called  ooihtag  i  ^ 
was  very  characteristic  of  tbe  anti-RepubUcan  feelings  of  lbs  da]y 
spirit  alone  ensured  tbe  success  of  the  piece :  and  tba  wards  9 
second  act,  "  au  diable  cti  abominoBle pays  !  aveetes  Im  fidwtdm''i 
seaem^meitl  plus  ridicule  encore  r  rightly  met  with  roooda  of  I 
I  a  demand  for  their  repetition.  It  was  scarceljp  possible  for  I 
illation  to  be  more  complete :  the  theatrical  *^  mirror  "*  ImU 
€'i  the  very  vilest  of  physiognomies:  and  when  Pari^  looks 
iirrDr^  it  knew  the  face  as  its  own,  and  yet  spat  on  it  with  js 
ory  and  shout&  of  applause. 

t  anti-liepublican  dramatic  triumph  of  the  dayt  however, ^ 

reserved  for  the  representation  of  the  **  Br^pri^  f  e*S( 

famous  axiom  of  the  Communist  and  Socialisi  pn 
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citizen  Proudhon,  had  excited  miicb  discusaion  in  the  National  Assembly 
itself:  the  subject  wa^i  well   chosen — the  moment  favourable ;  and  the 
extreme  consequences  likely  ^o  ensne  from  the  appUcation  of  the  Socialist 
doctrines  were  cleverly  imagined,  and  happily  hit  off  in  the  piece.      As 
a  dramatic  satire,  however,  this  species  of  burlesque  was  not,  perhapa, 
more   **  advanced"  m  a  reactionary  sense,  nor  more  wittily  written^ — 
perhaps  still  less  so — than  its  less   renowned  cotemporary,  ♦*  I  J  He  de 
Tohu-Bohu :"  its  still  greater  success   cannot  then   be  ascribed  to   its 
greater  excess  of  anti- Republican  spirit  ;  it  must  be   attributed  to  the 
curiosity   excited  by   the   production  of  such  men  as   Proudhon,   the 
Socialist,  and  Cremieux   of  the  ex-Provisional  Government,  upon   the 
stage,  as  well  as  to  the  no  little  indelicacy  and  the  tinge  of  blasphemy 
which  colour  the  opening  scenes  of  this  dramatic   squib — well-known 
allurements  to  Parisian  taste.     It  is  difficult  even  to  allude  to  the  intro- 
duction with  which  the  piece  commences ;  for  the  elements  of  attraction, 
above  hinted  at,  abound  rather  too  freely  in  the  scenes  between  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,     From  the  very  creation  of  the 
world,  however,  the  dispute   between  tlie   Serpentj  which   is  made  to 
represent  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  is  throughout  decorated  with  the 
physiognomy  of  Proudhoo  himself^  and  Adam  as  the  possessor  of  all  the 
bounties  of  nature,  is  supposed  to  exists  and  to  lead  to  the  everlasting 
controversy  between  him  who  possesses  and  him  who  does  not — ^between 
Man,  who  claims  what  he  considers  his  own,  and  the   Serpent,  who 
denies  his  claim — between  him  who  is  called  the  oppressor,  and  him  who 
considers  himself  the  oppressed  —  between  the  propriitaire    and   the 
proiiiaire.     The  existence  of  this  eternal  struggle  from  the  very  first 
being  established^  the  contest  is  immediately  brought  down  to  our  days, 
and  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1S48.     Adam  has  bncome 
Monsieur  Oonnichon,  the  bourgeotg  and  proprittatre ;   and  Eve  is  as 
Madame  Bonnichon^  by  his  side,  with  an  everlasting  craving  for  the 
fruit  dt/endu,     Bonnichon^  with  a  party  of  friends^   is  clamouring   like 
the  true  fmurqeois  dc  Paris  for  **  Reform  :**  the  revolution  breaks  out  j 
and  the  Serpent  enters,  now  on  his  two  legs,  and  in  the  dress  as  well  as 
with  the  physiognomy  of  Monsieur  Proudbon,  to  announce  that  instead 
of  a  reform  France  is  blessed  with  a  Republic  :  he  even  compels  the 
assembled  party  to  cry  **  five  la  lUpublique  I**     It  has  been  in  this 
scene  that  the  anti- Republican  spirit  of  the  Parisian  audiences  has  more 
particularly  developed  itself.     The  party  of  Ifofts  boiirgeoia  on  the  stage 
do  as  they  are  told  ;  they  sing  "  Five  la  RtpubUque  /*'  but  it  is   to  a 
dirge  tune^  and  with  every  gesture  of  consternation  and  despair.     At 
every  representation,  the  actors  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  this  chorus 
of  lamentation — frequently  more  than  once — the  spectators  sometimes 
joining  in  this  funereal  way  of  hailing  the  advent  of  the  "  glorious 
Republic/'     The  scene  and  epoch  again  change.     The  Republic  has 
been  established  four  years — the  scene  is  in  1 852  s  the  doctrines  of  the 
Socialists,  Communists,  and  furious  Republicans  have  had  time  to  take 
their  full  swing;  the  consequences  of  these  innovations  in  society  are 
produced  upon  the  stage.     Monsieur  Bonnichon  appears  as  the  eternal 
victim  of  the  progress  of  Socialist  civilization.     Tbe  **  right  of  labour  " 
is  established  by  law:   Monsieur  Bonnichon  has  been  carried  all  over 
Paris  by  a  cabman,  who  has  insisted  on  his  "  right  of  labour  "  by  force : 
be  in  vain  seeks  repose  at  home :  bis  wife  has  been  attacked  by  twenty 
marchande*  de  nuxfeSiiknd  obliged  (not  unwillingly)  to  order  a  a^'^  dt^%^ 
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of  each  :  bi»  house  is  invaded  by  upholsterers  and  paper-banfen,  ill 
dema&dbg  their  "  right "  to  oew-furnifb  his  apartmeots  :  a  Tariely  of 
[other  dairaants  for  the  ^^ droit  au  trat^iV  assail  him  :  a  dentist  nitifti 
on  uking  out  his  best  tooth  :  and,  to  complete  his  distresses,  the  Serpent 
claims  his  privilege  to  measure  Madame  Bonnicbon  for  a  new  pair  of 
ttays.  The  progress  of  Socialist  civilization  has,  in  the  neit  act,  pro- 
ceeded 80  far  ^  it  is  the  year  1853^ — that  all  traffic  by  means  of  coin  if 
forbidden  :  all  purchases  are  to  be  made  *'  in  kind  i"  and  trading  cma- 
munication  is  only  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of  object*.  The  sceoei 
which  ensue,  are  of  the  roost  ludicrous  description.  The  embarraafmeBli 
of  Monsieur  Bonnichon,  who  exchanges  bis  boiler  for  some  beef,  ■"^ 
then,  finding  that  he  has  no  receptacle  to  cook  hb  meat  in^  sells  ki» 
beef  for  a  boiler^  and  afterwards  discovers  that  be  has  again  only  his  boilfr 
without  his  beef,  are  of  the  most  absurd  order  of  caricature^  but  foil  of 
whim  and  provocative  of  laughter ;  his  purchase  of  a  patty  for  a  ituIN 
crocodile,  and  the  *^  small  change  "  he  receives  out  of  this  object  m  ike 
shape  of  an  old  choir  and  a  faHe  de  nuitj  are  subjects  of  immense  hm 
to  the  Parisiau  audiences*  Monsieur  Bonnicbon  is  finally  arretti*(i  b? 
the  Serpent  for  claiming  the  purchased  patty  as  kU  awn^  the  ute  of  tke 
po$9esawe  pronouns  being  interdicted  by  the  authority  of  the  Sodalit 
Republic,  and  pro^priitaires^  or  those  who  call  themselves  so,  bwnf 
subject  to  the  "  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.'*  The  scene  of  the  tnjl, 
where  Monsieur  Bonnichon  is  convicted  of  this  heinous  crime,  it  full  of 
witty  satire  against  the  doctrines  of  Proudhon*  The  speech  of  the 
Serpent  (Proudbon)  as  a^cMffa/rMr/wA/jc  against  Bonnicbon,  in  whidi  h* 
denounces  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronouns  as  a  "  trisfe  arrftir'^^nnl ' 
an  *'  aberrati&n  de  l'i'^oisrm%**  is  the  very  essence  of  exc:  'i?r- 

The  counsel  on  the  side  of  Bonnicbon,  under  the  guise  ^  >  i^.  " 

pretending  to  take  bis  defence,  only  abuses  him  slill  more  :  and  the  wfor- 
tunate  ex-^yroprikaire  is  condemned.  This  scene  is,  perhaps,  thai  mh^ 
is  written  in  the  liveliest  strain,  and  with  the  best  humour  thrdoglW 
the  piece  :  it  certainly  contains  some  of  the  happiest  strokes  against  ^ 
Utopian  Republican  creeds  of  the  day,  and  is  consequently  one  of  iJu* 
most  favourably  greeted  by  the  crowded  audiences  of  the  *'  Vmidcrilk* 
The  progress  of  Socialist-republican  civilization  slill  goes  oo  to  ^ 
course.  Paris  becomes  a  heap  of  ruins  :  men  hunt  each  other  do«ii « 
aavagea  ;  the  last  projyrixiteire  is  al  last  destroyed  :  the  Serpent  rtioiia^ 
alone  in  the  world.  An  absurd  and  disgusting  scene  of  the  Rptwrrs^ 
tion,  in  which  the  eternal  enemies^  Adam  and  the  Serpent,  are  roadei^ 
la«t  to  shake  hands,  closes  this  extravagant  dramatic  productions^ 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had,  in  many  respects,  its  parallel  \' 
days  of  the  **  mysteries/'  and  **  miracle-plays"  of  the  middle 
analysis  of  this  extraordinary  production  has  been  dwelt  nponl 
at  lengthj  on  account  of  the  astonishing  success  with  which  it  I 
received  in  Paris,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what 
the  nature  of  the  satire  against  the  apostles  of  the  Republic,  and  I 
against  the  Republic  itself,  which  has  been  hailed  with  aomuchappli 
by  Republican  Paris.  Space  has  thus  been  scarcely  left  for  more  I 
a  brief  notice  of  the  other  dramas,  in  which  the  *•  mirror*'  bw  ' 
held  up  to  the  Republic :  but  as  may  well  be  supposed,  after 
a  succ^St  acquired  by  several  of  the  theatres  in  the  anti^repabUcui^ 
tionary  sense,  the  others  have  found  it  in  their  intercat  not  to  be  1 
behind.     Of  two  only  a  slight  mention  will  be  ta^e. 
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At  the  Thmire  du  G^mnme  a  piece  called  an  "Apropos  montm/nardt^ 
and  under  the  title  of  *'  A  itas  la  familie  t'  followed  in  the  saroo 
track  as  its  more  immediate  predecessors,  by  attacking,  with  severe 
ridicule,  all  the  parai*hernalia  of  the  *»  social  and  deoiocratic ''  republic ; 
to  say  nothing  of  ihe  defunct  provisional  government,  the  Assembly, 
and  the  republican  governments  to  come  :  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  re- 
actionary dramatic  squib,  although  not  so  successful  as  its  cotcmporaries, 
it  met  with  its  share  of  applause. 

At  the  Ex- Palais-Royal  Theatre,  a  rieue  of  the  events  of  the  year, 
under  the  tide  of  "  Lf»  Lar^ipimis  de  la  veiHe  ei  ies  hnternes  du 
hndemain^'  took  almost  as  much  hold  upon  popular  favour,  and 
proved  almost  as  severe  a  cut  upon  the  Republic,  as  the  famous  '*  La 
prnprike  cest  le  ml  /**  it3i4f  It  lavishly  bestowed  its  jeers  upon  the 
werds  *^  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  ;"  the  fickleness  of  Paris  in  holding 
its  lampions  ready  to  J  iter  totis  rSgimea,  ihe  great  revolytionary  princi- 
ple contained  in  the  axiom,  *•  ote  toi  que  je  n/r/  mette  f*  ihe  Assembly, 
the  representatives  unwilling  to  give  up  their  twenty* five  francs  a  day, 
ibe  increased  taxation  in  the  name  of  a  cheap  government,  the  trees  of 
liberty  with  their  witbered  leaves,  the  suppression  of  the  Press  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  the  slate  of  siege,  the  weakness  of  the  treasury  bonds, 
the  still  greater  weakness  of  the  piire  damsels  of  the  republican  proces- 
sions of  M  Ledru-llollin,  the  political  banquets,  the  gratis  representa- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at  the  Theatre  Fran^aWf  the 
Communists,  the  Ultra-republicans --in  fact,  all  the  evils,  folUes,  innova- 
tions, and  exaggerations  of  the  Republic  since  its  institution,  an  enume- 
ration of  which  alone,  in  mentioning  the  subjects  attacked  by  this  piece, 
wonld  be  in  itself  of  the  length  of  Leperello*B  famous  list.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  shew  that  the  **  mirror  *'  is  well  held  up  to  the 
Republic  here  also,  and  that  the  face  is  recognized.  Even  the  **  sovereign 
people"  appears  at  full  length  :  it  is  announced  as  **  Le  Roi  I  MeiskurB^* 
and  enters,  under  the  type  of  a  young  bearded  fellow  en  bloustf  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  weariness  of  its  own  royalty,  and  sighing  in  vain 
for  its  past  days,  when  it  enjoyed  its  dance  on  the  grass  at  the  barriers 
with  Fanchette  on  its  arm.  The  "mirror"  shews  a  sad  and  haggard 
face  :  hut  ihe  jfeitpk  de  Pflrw,  the  so-called  '* peuple  souverat'n"  will  not, 
at  all  events  cannot^  disown  it  as  its  own  real  physiognomy  of  the  day. 

Nightly  still  is  the  self-cast igation  bestowed :  nightly  still,  is  the 
**  mirror"  held  up  on  the  Parisian  stage,  in  order  that  the  French  Re- 
public may  therein  see  its  own  face.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
analyze  the  excentricities  of  the  Parisians,  still  less  to  argue  upon  them  : 
no  endeavour  shall  be  made,  then,  to  reason  upon  that  extraordinary 
character,  which,  although  its  chief  and  most  prominent  ingredients  are 
notoriously  vanity  and  conceit,  thus  ostentatiously  betrays  its  own 
weaknesses  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  publicly  holds  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  scorn.  The  only  deduction  that  the  Flaneur  would  draw  from 
the  present  feats  of  the  Parisians  on  the  stage  is,  that  the  anti-repubU- 
can  feeling,  which  notoriously  existed  througliout  the  country  at  large, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February,  is  now  daily  gaining 
more  and  more  ground  in  the  revolutionary  and  capricious  capita!  itself, 
which  produced  that  very  revolution  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  of  the  nation  in  general,  chafes  against  a  forui  of  government 
which  has,  as  yet,  only  produced  results  so  dia advantageous  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  is  fullv  alive  to  the  CoUve*  «ii\^  WA%  c!l 
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thoBe  absurd  Utopian  doctrines  of  Socialism,  CommUTiiim,  or  Ultn- 
republicai^ism — all  nearly  allied  to  one  another,  however  much  they  mat 
now  squabble  among'  tbemuelvea — which  at  one  time  threatened  to  gab 
the  upper  hand,  and  force  themselves  upon  the  social  state  of  France, 
Perhaps,  at  the  same  time»  the  real  Republicans  have  a  right  to  ckmour 
against  the  present  state  of  the  Parisian  Stage ;  for  this  mirTor»  held  up 
to  the  face  of  their  idol,  blasts  it  like  the  head  of  a  Medusa,  b  no 
country  of  Europe  is  the  axiom  which  the  French  have  made  mow 
true  than  in  France  itself — "  le  ridicule  tue  !  ** 
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NoU* — Since  tho  above  wda  written,  tha  Parisian  stage  bat  eontmned  to  ptifvw 
its  system  of  (lagelLutiou  of  the  Republic^  •»  well  ns  of  tbe  doctrinies  of  iu  waS 
outrageooi  siippurtera,  "  La  Foire  aui  Ide^M^**  at  the  VaudcTiDe  Theatre,  attDcn 
nightly  crowds,  who  applaud  witli  rehemence  every  allusion  of  a  latirieal  kiad 
made  to  the  Republic  ;  th«  limping  march  of  the  new  rtgime,  the.  unwiUingnoi  d 
tbe  representatives  to  quit  their  postt,  tlie  ruined  oondition  of  the  eoQOtrf*  asd 
the  thmioand  republican  follies  of  the  ultra»f  ar«  all  mbjecu  introduced  aad  grrtffiA 
with  enthuitaitk  jeers.  And  it  is  not  from  tbe  public  of  the  boxes  and  itaUi 
alone  that  coinei  this  '*  reactionary  *'  applause  ;  it  is  stiU  more  fjrotn  the  public  d 
the  galleries — the  public  of  the  ^'  people  **  uf  t)ve  *^^  only  true  and  pure  rrpnbKcaas.** 
General  Cavaignac,  on  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  pieoe.  i«  aaid  t<o  haftlfA 
the  theatre  in  detpair.  The  uUra-rc publican  journals  damour  againil  iki 
'« licence  of  tlie  drama :  **  but  liberty  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  the  preaa  wmt  lao 
of  tha  blent ngi  for  which  they  clamoured ;  they  ought  not,  then^  to  qnarrel  «iU 
ibeir  Ueiatngs,  when  they  see  them  thus  fructify  on  tbe  stage.  Even  tb«  TMsn 
Fran^aU  has  produced  a  comedy^  ^*  L^Amiiii  dtn  FemmeMt"  in  which  the  hftj  of  la 
anU-republicau  nature  are  so  strong,  that  not  Jong  ago  the  President  of  ih*  Re- 
public left  hi»  box.  while  the  public  fnmaste  looked  at  e^ch  hit  towaida  hiai.  t» 
Me  what  expression  he  would  wear.  The  Gymnase  has  given  iu  *'>  Grenoudta  fm 
Sfmandent  un  roif'*  and  nightly  excites  the  clamour  of  a  band  of  demoeraUi  mat 
for  the  purpose  of  "  damning  *'  this  **  rile  reactionary"  production.  On  a  ttttM 
ciocii»ion,  however,  when  tbe  fimt  hiss  broke  forth,  a  burley  fellow  in  tkf  itkm 
anise,  and  asked^  with  an  air  partly  of  surprise,  partly  of  iiidignatioo^  **  Is  if  J 
iible  ]     Can  there  Ihj  a  Republican  in  the  theatre  ! "   *£x  urmjUo  ! 


SMILES    AND    TEARS. 

DY    WILLIAV  JOITES. 

Tnis  life  is  like  an  April  shower, 

Tlirrmgb  which  at  times  tbe  sun  is  breaking. 
And  Hof>e,  tlie  rainl»ow,  j^ld»  the  hour. 
That  Care  would  else  be  overtaking  ; 
TbuA  imil«»  and  teart. 
Through  paiaing  yean, 
Alternate  joy  or  grief  are  waking* 

One  moment — skies  are  all  Mnene, 

Then  soars  the  gladdened  heart  ^ted  ; 
An  other  ..^hadea  mav  intervene. 
And  man  belimrea  lib  lot  iU-fated ; 
Thus  smiles  and  tears^i 
Through  poising  years, 
<Jome  on  and  oflriife%  varieid  scene! 

As  seasons  roll,  so  natures  change. 

Now  buoyant^  firni^or  feeble- hearted  ; 
VV'itliin  the  pale  of  Wisdom's  range^ 
Or  from  the  path  of  Virtue  started  j 
Thus  smile*  nnd  teara. 
Through  passing  yean« 
Arise,  and  are  as  soon  dapartad  ! 
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BY   ALFRRD  CAOWQUILI^ 


Tbs  wind  was  north- e&st ! 

Everybody  knows  that  the  wind  can't  help  being  frightfully 
and  bitingly  cold  when  it  comes  from  that  quarter,  laid  to  be  the 
place  to  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  ha^  never  been  able  to  get 
him  an  introduction.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  if  he  could,  for  tak- 
ing a  long  journey  when  he  knows  at  starting  he  will  only  be 
received  in  a  cold  and  cutting  manner,  is  folly. 

The  windj  then,  was  north-east,  as  near  as  could  be  guessed  in  the 
dark.  If  you  turned  your  face  to  that  quarter,  you  might  almost 
feel  certain  it  was^  as  the  whistling  sharpness  seized  upon  all  promi- 
nences with  such  a  numbing  feel  that  it  made  your  profile  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Your  face  became  too  rigid  for  a  smile,  and  the  tipjt  of 
yonr  fingers  painfully  obtrusive:  rubbing  your  hands  was  a  labour 
in  vain  ;  to  put  them  into  your  pockets  is,  in  such  cases,  most 
advisable,  as  it  dislodges  the  cold  air  which  creeps  in  the  most  insi- 
dious  manner  all  over  you, — ay,  into  your  very  boots,  notwith- 
standing your  patent  straps. 
The  wind  was  positively  north-east,  and  worked  away  in  the  most 
[Instrious  manner,  to  do  credit  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  carne^ 
Ding  all  that  a  soft  south-west  had  been  doing,  in  a  damp  way, 
br  days. 

It  turned  the  mud  into  hardbake,  and  licked  up  as  much  of  the 
fuddles  as  it  could,  and  then  finished  off  by  framing  and  glazing 
!  tiieni  in  the  cheapest  and  most  fanciful  manner*  The  roads  were  as 
I  Wd  as  tbe  solid  rock,  giving  a  sound  to  every  footstep,  enough  to 
fHirtk  itself!  Knock!  knock!  knock! — hammer  (  hammer!  ham- 
otrl  went  the  merry  soles — men,  woraeHj  and  children,  very  little 
dulilren  and  all  I 

Ail  the  undertakers,  living  where  they   are  never  liked,  could 

*<t  have  come  up  to  it,  even  with  their   unaccountable  multiplied 

*nockings.     It  was  as  if  the  cold-hearted  north-east  was  making  a 

Xig&atic  coffin,  at  a  short-notice,  to  bury  tbe  j^ummer  and  autumn  in. 

wan  energetic  advocate  for  the  early  closing  movement,  it  put 

"p  its  sparkling  frost-work  shutters  over  every  pane ;   so  that  the 

^ooden  ones  might  as  well  have  been  up^  for  what  you  could  see  of 

I  ^  goods  and  wares  in  the  shopkeepers'  windows. 

J^  Carters  and  working  men  began  to  belabour  themselves  with  both 

l^ds,  in  the  most  insane  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  devout  dis« 

Dta.     Everybody  seemed  to  aim  at  unusual  velocity,  carrying 

"^^t  the  delusion  that  they  were  "  putting  on   the  steam,"  by  tbe 

?J»lumes  of  smoke-like  breath  that  rolled  palpably  around  them. 

*  et  everybody  appeared  pleased,  although  the  tears  did  come  into 

*«eir  eyes,  and  their  respiration  became  alternately  hot  and  cold. 

It  was  certainly  bracing  and  invigorating,  sending  the  warm  blood 
^  the  heart,  and  giving  birth  to  pleasant  feelings  :  thoughts  of 
'^•Hnc  and  comfortable  firesides,  and  pitiful  thoughts  for  tho%c 
^ilLoul  iheni.    A  north-east  wind  appears  a  cold  and  boisterous 


il 

of  wnnUi 
\t  as  ever.    H 

««r^  A  tfe  tOBgli  old  man,  ttntil 
«p  in  deapair«  t»  til 
twuAwma,  be  GOiildiiot  M 
old. 

^  wImtt  be  was  boni, 
•bettered  bk  ffi 
in  faii  cradJe.  H 
oYertbe  «ame  gale  that  I 
I  a  chid.  His  life,  witb  few  € 
imdiftCurbed  m  I 
_  wkb  tbe  toniioa  and  vaitttj  «fdie  grest  world. 
I  med  to  cill  him  cmde,  froni  a  distant  rdatknabip  hy  iiMfni|i 
I  did  mA  case  bow  diilaBt  Tbere  is  alwaji  a  pleMare  and  a  pm 
ID  ddadiag  ooodf  inin  a  tdationdiip  with  the  good.  He,  at  d 
mtmotn  itrcicb  oC  bis  yxomHf,  edied  me  *'  my  lord,**  as  I  and  tl 
lofd  af  tbe  muum  were  the  otiJj  two  seen  about  in  black,  excef 
indeed,  the  geotlemitn  who  came  over  for  an  hour  and  a  half  i 
Sonda]r  moraiDgi  to  preach,  from  aocne  distant  Tillage.  He  beri 
only  a  very  miall  visitor,  his  coat  was  very  little  seen.  My  nnd 
in  the  kindneai  of  his  heart,  excused  him :  **  Poor  fellow,"  said  k 
**  he  has  two  more  churches  to  attend  to ! " 

We  had  progressed  some  miles  on  our  journey,  and  found  thecQ 
getting  more  aerere  at  every  mile ;  consequently,  upon  the  6rst  stoi 
page  to  change  horses,  we  alighted  to  knock  some  life  and  feelii 
into  our  feet.  At  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  a  small  covered  ca 
drew  on  one  side  to  give  us  room.  After  ordering  something  wan 
we  popped  into  the  large  kitchen,  invited  by  the  roaring  fire  whi< 
illumined  the  whole  place.  There,  around  its  blaze,  sat  some  po 
shuddering  wretches,  who,  we  understood,  were  being  passed 
their  parishes,  in  the  little  cart  which  we  had  seen  on  our  entrant 
One  more  particularly  interested  us,  from  her  extreme  old  tf 
which,  from  appearance,  must  have  been  unwartls  of  seventy,  ifl 
cold  seemed  to  have  made  her  insensible :  ner  almost  equally  froa 
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torapatiions  were  attempting,  by  every  attention^  to  brfng  back  Ktme 
life  into  the  poor  old  creature. 

*'  Sbe*s  blind,  too,  poor  old  soul/*  said  one  rough-lookirrg  fellow, 
who  was  rubbing  her  bony  hand  between  his  pa]m.««)  as  he  saw  our 
pitying  looks;  "she'll  never  live  the  way  down,  I'm  sure;  it's 
come  on  so  bitter^  and  that  tilt  draws  the  cold  through  us  dreadful/' 

**  Where  is  she  going  to,  poor  soul?'*  said  my  pitying  uncle,  as 
he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

**  Thirty  miles  on,  sir,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  the  village  of ." 

My  uncle  turned  his  eyea  towards  me  ;  —  the  very  village^ — his 
own  I 

**  I  do  not  know  her  face,"  said  he, 

"  1  believe,  sir,  she 's  been  a  long  time  away  in  foreign  p&rtSi  or 
•ome where ;   I  don't  know  rightly/*  continued  the  man. 

"  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  J"  muttered  the  kind  old  man;  "she 
mast  not  go  on,  it  would  be  wor^e  than  murder.  Landlady/'  said 
he,  turning  to  the  kind-hearted  woman  who  had  brought  in  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  for  the  poor  creature,  "  Black  Will's  coach  comes  through 
here  in  an  hour,  she  must  go  with  him.  1 11  pay.  Put  her  inside. 
He'll  set  her  down:  he's  a  kind-hearted  fellow.  Do  what  you  can 
for  her,  there 's  a  good  soul/* 

A»  he  said  all  this,  in  a  hurried  tone,  he  kept  gazing  upon  the 
death-like  features  of  the  old  womaUi  and  passing  from  one  poor 
•havering  object  to  another  his  hot  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  He 
drew  oat  his  purse,  and  put  some  money  into  the  hand  of  the  land- 
lady, *'6ive  her  what  you  can  to  do  her  good,"  continued  he, 
«' and  111  see  after  her  to-morrow.  I  live  where  she  is  going  to. 
Wrap  her  up,  you  know,  and — " 

**  HeadVf  sir/*  says  the  coachman  ;  '*  the  other  insldes  are  in/' 

We  bowled  away.  For  a  few  minutes  we  did  not  utter  a  word  ; 
at  last  the  kind  old  man  began  to  rub  his  hands,  and  exclaim, 
"  Well,  getting  out  for  so  short  a  time  as  that  circulates  one's  blootl. 
I  fcei  all  of  a  glow, — as  warm  as  a  toast  I  "  No  doubt  of  it,  but  not 
*  drop  of  the  brandy  and  water  had  passed  his  lips. 


**  Money  !"  said  my  uncle,  placing  the  pegs  leisurely  and  thought- 

fuUy  in  the  cribbage-board,  as  we  sat  toasting  our  shins  before  the 

»|iarkling  logs  on  his  hearth,  after  our  coxy  supper,  on  the  self-same 

bitter  night.     "Money,  ray  dear  boy,  is  given  to  us  as  almoners. 

Woe  betide  us  if  we  break  our  trust!     The  reward  for  charity  is 

^■questionable!  is  immediate ;  witness  the  glow  that  pervades  the 

^^prt  when  you  give  to  those  who  are  in  sorrow  and  distress.     On 

^M  contrary,  see  the  continual  misery  of  the  foolish  ones,  who  close 

^^prhands  and  their  hearts  against  the  call  of  the  needy  :  scraping 

^^^■telain  of  wealth,  that  they  may  die  worth  so  much  money,  but 

^^^Bl^  blessings     They  drag  the  worthless  weight  with  them  to  the 

'  ▼trge  of  the  unfathomable  future,  and  it  sinks  them 

*•  Deeper  and  di?eper  still.'* 

*♦  If  I  ever  feel  indisposed,  or  out  of  humour,'  as  the  world  calls  it 

~  d  we  «re  all  liable  to  megrims),  I  go  among  my  fellows,  and  give 

•  mite  where  I  know  it  is  a  blessing,  and  rightly  bestowed,  which 

rerv  easy  to  find  out  in  such  a  small  community  as  this  is.     Yoti 

be  aatoDi:>bed  what  excellent  physic  I  find  it.    Mind^  my 
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^2c-  n-r.  scc=nB£L  UL  '  1  liaL'i  uifjirh.  nor  wish  to  pvt  to: 
r~-r»r':i.  :7"  ~"  :-  ii'T-t  irTTcnsr  mcjTfr  inai  i.  in  my  simpie  war.  err 
^ii^       i^z   7  *fi^  s^ri.ignTii  axssr  our  namf n    scene  of  to-ni^ht.  v2 

•  "*>  lmmt  -tt  -i--s:r  szror  j;nc.  as:  mf  see  vhether  tou  plar  bene 
r.ic  -  Ik.  -»t:.  -  -u. ' 
-  .z^  01  Zir  £rper*cL  lat  Dm.  a?  nju.  itser.  tht  case  oe  iili  xur  riiiti 
''TA  r-:?5  -Rc:^  -  itffs^n  I  nrv-r  wji?  s.  cara-pinTer.  Wj  bn:: 
▼"A  « — "^^^  — —  n*"ir:--c  fi^a^  upoi  s.  inouaaDcl  subiects.  n.^*: 
-3  I"  l:^  ...aS"  2--T  i_.,:rrr  mr? :ifni&  ^t  uts:  nt  ihrev  dofrn  ibt 
::r--t  i  :r  .  — ^.-  ..i-n^  Hl*-  r.  wa.*  itc  noiiour  ic  hthi  ne,  I 
*v^  :  -.^  *  niS-  ■  ■  -  an*  Xiioi  IT'  zaiidifisiicL  t«  reiire  !»■  bed.— »e 
i*r*^-  zi  ZLsz  iT-jt*.  kiTuTTTiT      -  iiiiiat  niTT  neard'ji  bj  liie  h*Dd  iDi 

?»-*^  -  :«r.  .^m"=:£-  if  i  lie*,  a:  fii'V-rs  iiiisiea::  ci:  ff&ibers.  X: 
n^-jT^  :^iii.:*r  ::    r    u-ii   hb  wv^t  a:  zia  sea.   iiA.fr  which  ::  received 

Ti— r  .:nr  _.;  3kii::i'T"ii"L  :ntziits*n8n£.  cjulrifji  tc  &  iidrac;e  c»f 
▼"-."^i^'i:-  "» -=  ",.  r.--t  ik  vT"-  LiLf  a.  niifniamnauiL  iif«:»i:  of  ceueraSiKs. 
l.:r..^  -.  ii^"^  :  -i.-  .l    unip^usimnsL  priai.  sniiiiiec  frzvtL  iht  SunisT- 

.c  V  .'nu;: i  X  Li-^t  iitinu.  ^aTl^ufi^  ic  jirai*  of  it?  'p:i>se5A>rs. 

T.u. — -.^i — z  -A  ▼sTt:  iiifi  p*'»erfi*l  tikz  cinck.  li  had  me  c:  in 
:.:-i^:ias^*  :».  w  Li.i  v  .14.1:.  :«  nsari  Iz  -pa*  ar  niiussial  socai  to 
n  -  ntt-r  .ct.uTui:  saj-?.  bjc  I  :»iOTt  r*ii:iii3i»c  it*  ■»'iDratiazi&.  I  pasi- 
--  -  ;  :V-' t?  r  I  wsrt  ?v-iurin£  ▼til  n*  masfarirabie  peaJuIum. 
''  iK't  r  :...:  I— !!•;•?:  t-^  ^  -i —  t'wii:^  niucL  tr  n:T  aonoTaDce,  ibe 
.  r'-*  y  ~  ;  a::*:-.^  ■•  r>»n  I  iai  iiia:^^  or  4  weIi-i»o.i&bed  old  cofer. 
.T  :.  -r_i.ts-.iotsi  ns^t  :ci»  :c  n*  -iLif  rxj*  tpor.  tiie  frame  of  a  pic- 
:•••  iix-  i.L-r  :*;•!•;»&.-:*  u  sj  ied.  1  kznw  tbe.pocuire  well:  it 
V  u  1. 1  *frj  !•:•;•?  £"!.■•::!£  :c  1.  j  z*ij:s£  zanMat  bead,  with  hich  dressed 
i.i_*  tii\lrJ.^  r-t^7  b:g:i»cL  ▼nl  f.asT^Trng  itbaada.  In  fact,  :a 
v.*  ••;.  .r  .:  zz-t  -ij=:  cie-:-rT.  so  .«J'Tf  iz:  otr  ejc*  ax  the  prvsect  d*r, 
*.%  »t'-:  i;,::-  »'.fe'"  be  tc  iL*  e7ei  ;f  a  fztxire  dar. 

Ti-t:  ; .  :^  -r*  w  tj  ti*  tke^tjc  «  cj  ^3C^'§  peaceful  bou^c  Those 
I . '.fr  t}-ti  kz,l  r.'ST  c^cicki  had  zziade  Lizn  a  bachelco-.  but  not  a  cvnic. 
I:  »i.*  r:  ?<:':r^i-  c-.crrbwiy  in  the  Httie  Tillage  knew  of  uncle's 
L-t.ri      rr-.T*<'i  .=  ..Te.~  so  I  will  tell  too. 

-  1*1.7^  iL^ZL  h^j  1  ctczturr  before,  the  grer-beaded  old  man,  who 
rlcft  :::  '.ht  zxW  zz^zl^'z^t.  was  the  joung  athletic  heroof  theTiUage- 
^rctr::.  Fr.z:  i:i  independence,  a  fort  of  squire— happiness,  and 
::.«  vorii  ^'  ^r>::i.:s«,  before  him.  To  love  was  part  of  his  nature 
— ihc  cr:x:w^  ^z  lii:  little  picture  was  the  object — she  was  an 
orpr.&z.  :i::;u^h  veil  provided  for,  brought  up  bj  an  old  aunt,  and 
Lud  ne-ier  quitted  the  tillage  of  her  birth.  She  was  spoiled  and 
jiettcd  by  evferrbtAly,  who,  uf  course,  called  her  the  village  belle. 

"  Vcung,  h^Ldfome.  and  rich  for  his  position,  he  soon  became  the 
favoured  suain.  to  the  dismav  of  many  who  had  dared  to  hope. 
But  who  could  rival  him  r  none.  The  old  people  chuckled  and  said 
It  was  just  as  it  »hould  be — both  rich,  both  handsome,  and  both  such 
kindly  hearts,  what  a  merry  wedding  it  would  be. 

"And  so  it  would  have  been— but  fate  decreed  it  otherwise; 
months  rolled  on,  and  ^he  leant  on  hi:;  arm  at  church  and  market 
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and  the  old  people  blessed  them  as  they  passed  on  their  way.     It 

was  all  sunshine  i 

**  The  Feast  or  annual  fair  came  round,  and  with  it  a  host  of 
visitors  from  far  and  near.  The  rich  farmer  and  the  poor  cottager 
kept  open  house:  all  was  innocent  merriment  and  enjoyment  My 
uncle,  and  his  almost  bridei  Annie  Leshe, — that  was  her  name, 
although  no  one,  in  my  remembrance,  ever  mentioned  it  before  him 
—danced  with  the  best^  and  better  than  anybody  else^  so  eaid  the 
village  gossips, 

**  Among  the  visitors  was  a  gay  dashing  young  buck  from  Lon- 
don, upon  a  visit  to  some  farmer  relation  who  hud  driven  him 
over  to  see  the  frolics.  The  cut  of  his  boots  and  the  tie  of  his 
cravat  almost  set  the  village  beaux  mad.  He  was  young,  gay,  and 
agreeable.  His  eye  soon  fixed  upon  the  village  belle,  Annie ;  he 
sought  her  for  a  partner,  and  danced  his  besL  I^Iy  uncle  looked  on 
without  the  slightest  spice  of  jealousy ,  only  pleased  to  see  her  acquit 
herself  so  charmingly  with  the  London  gentleman.  He  felt  proud 
of  her. 

**  The  feast  was  past  some  days,  when  an  alarming  fever  attacked 
the  young  lover,  who  begged  that  Annie  might  not,  in  her  anxiety, 
be  allowed  to  come  near  him.  He  was  obeyed,  and,  much  against 
her  will  and  entreaties^  she  was  not  permitted  to  approach  his 
bedside. 

'*  To  the  dismay  of  the  village  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  that 
then  most  dreadful  scourge,  the  small  pox.  Many  fled  the  village ; 
Annie,  among  the  number,  was  forced  away  by  her  terror-stricken 
guardian* 

^'Dreary  and  painful  weeks  passed  over,  and  his  life  was  spared, 
but  his  features  were  much  altered,  though  not  disfigured.  He 
hardly  knew  himself  as  he  gazed  ior  the  first  time  in  the  glass  upon 
his  clianged  features.  He  would  not  see  his  betrothed  until,  by 
change  of  air,  he  had  removed  all  fear  of  contagion.  So  that  three 
months  elapsed  J  from  the  feast  week,  before  be  stood  in  the  road  of 
the  village,  looking  out  for  Annie's  return. 

**  8he  came,  she  welcomed  hira  with  tears,  but  there  was  a  strange 
chill  in  her  manner  that  penetrated  to  his  heart.  Too  soon  the  busy 
tongue  of  rumour  whispered  the  fatal  truth.  The  London  spark, 
who  was  staying  close  in  the  vicinity  of  her  friends,  to  whom  she 
had  gone  upon  her  lover's  illness,  had  been  constantly  seeking  her 
society  and  her  regards. 

"  The  noble  and  upright  heart  of  my  uncle  shuddered.  He  sought 
her,  and  found  that  the  gay  manners  and  engaging  air  of  the  more 
polished  lover  had  estranged  her  affections.  Like  a  martyr  he  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  her  happiness,  or  what  she  considered  as  such — ^he 
bade  her  be  ft-ee.  He  felt  that  she  turned  from  his  altered  features 
with  little  less  than  disgust^  and  it  was  only  his  former  self  that  she 
had  supposed  she  loved* 

*'  She  left  the  village,  as  everybody  knew,  to  be  married  to 
another:  no  blessings  followed  her — for  all  knew  too  well  that  she 
had  spurned  a  true  and  affectionate  heart.  He  never  loved  woman 
again.  His  yearning  heart  still  sought  to  know  her  fate,  and  after- 
years  were  often  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had  j>laced 
her  fortunes  in  a  rotten  vessel^  and  that  she  was  unhappy  in  her 
choice* 
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**  More  than  fiflv  years  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  not  fo 
ber.- 


The  pecking  of  the  social  robin  at  my  casement  awoke 
early  the  next  mornings  »oon  aeconded  by  the  cheerful  voice  of 
old  man,  exdaiming^- 

•*  Come,  come,  my  lord !  none  of  yotir  London  waya,  up  and  itir- 
Hng:,  the  toasted  cake  and  eggs  are  crying  'come,  eat  me!*  Y&n 
must  be  rapid  in  your  movementSj  for  I  intend  you  to  be  my  aadbt- 
ant  this  morning.  It  is  my  turn,  I  find,  to  see  the  coah  given  tc» 
the  poor  to-day,  at  the  Crown  stables — come,  here  *s  your  hot  watrr 
as>d  your  boots,"  with  that  he  popped  them  into  the  room  and  Uui* 
fled  away*  humming  with  a  merry  chirping  tone  some  old-Ja^hioottl 
ditty,  of  which  he  had  stores^  about 

"  "Tls  sweet  in  tbe  mom, 
Wheii  sounda  the  hom^ 

And  budu  a-hontin^  ga  ; 
For  all  mj  fancy 
Dwdh  wiUi  my  Nancy, 

For  ahe  can  Gry,  Tally  ho!  ho!  ho!** 

We  breakfasted  like  princes,  and  then  bustled  across  the  rot! 
llie  **  Crown  "  subles,  where  we  found  men,  women,  and  children 
assembled,  with  wheelbarrows,  baskets,  bags,  in  fact  anything  that 
would  hold  anything,  waiting  for  the  charitable  largeas  of  coals,  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  richer  classes,  so  that  they  might  not  iuff«r 
during  the  inclement  season.  **  Haifa  loaf  and  a  whole  fire  is  better 
than  a  whole  loaf  and  no  iire/'  said  my  uncle. 

He  had  a  thousand  kind  greetings  from  them  alL  I  could  not 
help  sDiiling,  as  I  placed  down  their  names  and  families,  at  the 
severe  look  with  which  he  whispered  me  that  "  we  must  be  very 
particular,  and  not  give  an  ounce  more  than  the  rules  allowed/'  God 
bless  the  old  mauf  he  was  continually  popping  some  round-ciul 
into  somebody's  basket  over  and  above  the  allowance  ;  and  the  little 
muffled- up  urchins  were  clustering  around  him  in  the  most  perplex- 
ing manner,  interfering  sadly  with  his  dignity.  Children  are  the 
best  judges  in  the  world.  They  believed  in  him,  and  well  they 
might ;  he  felt  with  them. 

Opposite  to  his  cottage  there  was  a  roughly  fenced-in  slip  of  an 
orchard,  which  had  been  a  continual  annoyance  to  him-  Boys  will 
rob  orchards.  Apples,  it  is  well  known,  are  gifted  with  a  tremen- 
dous power  of  seduction.  There  is  a  positive  wickedness  about  the 
tree;  it  throws  its  arms  over  iti^  boundary  wall  or  fence,  right  in  the 
faces  of  passers-by,  waving  a  load  of  golden  temptation  to  their 
parched  mouths  quite  irresiatibte.  That  orchard  was  not  to  be 
borne ;  it  was  the  cause  of  more  family  squabbles,  juvenile  tlirash- 
ings,  and  heart-burnings,  than  all  the  rest  of  properly  walled-in,  re- 
spectable orchards  in  the  kingdom.  The  aurly  proprietor,  however, 
wanted  a  small  angle  of  ground  belonging  to  my  uncle,  to  enlarge 
his  stable.  For  once  ray  uncle  Jffiessed ;  nothing  but  that  straggling 
bit  of  cankered  orchiirtf  would  he  take  in  exchange,  and  he  got  it, 
Happy  day  for  the  children  ;  for  he  took  down  the  board  of  penal- 
ties, nearly  obliterated  by  revengeful  throws  from  juvenile  depreda* 
tors,  and  with  much  humour  replaced  it  with  one  oC  more  amiable 
temper.     On  it  was  written — '*  Don't  steal.     Ask  over  the  way," 
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From  that  clay  pii tidings  had  more  apples  in  tbem.  That  orchard 
became  a  valuable  J^Ientor  to  infants  ;  ibr  my  onde  took  care  thiit 
all  deserving  children  shoidd  look  forward  to  it  as  a  positive  rewar«l 
of  frood  behaviour  in  all  instances,  and  a  garden  of  Eden,  from 
which  all  delinquents  were  excludeiL  It  at  last  was  only  known  as 
*'  the  children's  orchard," 

We  had  just  finished  off  our  last  claimant,  when  a  boy  came  up  to 
my  uncle,  saying  that  *'  Master  Dover,  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  wish- 
ed to  speak  with  him/'  who,  being  very  old,  had  sent  a  (leeter  mes- 
senger, "  and  that  he  was  now  waiting  at  ray  uncle's  door/' 

**  We  soon  reached  the  snow-covered  porch,  where  stood  the  old 
man,  who  was  parish-clerk,  beadle,  wheelwright, — in  fact,  a  facto- 
tum. He  was  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  my  uncle's.  As  we 
approached  I  saiv  that  the  old  man  wore  a  puzzled  look  and  fidgety 
manner.  lie  shook  hands  cordially  with  us,  and  entered  the 
house. 

"Well,  Master  Dover,  what's  the  world's  wonder  that  has 
brought  you  down  ao  early  this  morning?*'  exclaimed  ray  uncle, 
placing  a  chair  for  his  visitor,  and  opening  his  little  three-cornered 
cupboard,  where  he  kept  his  unrivalled  home-made  wines,  and  pro- 
ducing a  bottle  anil  glasses. 

*'  Why,  ray  dear  sir,  I  be  rather  puzzled,  but  they  made  me  come 
about  that  poor  creature  you  were  so  kind  to  last  night,  as  old 
Black  Will  brought  down.  He  wouldn't  leave  her  anywhere,  ex- 
cept at  his  cousin's,  down  at '  The  Plough  ,**  where,  of  course^  she  's 
been  well-looked  after.  But,  we  want  to  know  what  to  do,  as  we 
looks  up  to  you,  you  know,  and — *'  Here  the  old  man  rut>bed  his 
hair  down  on  his  forehead,  and  turned  his  eyes  with  an  embarrassed 
look  towards  me*  as  if  claiming  my  assistance  in  some  way*  I  felt 
puzzled, 

•*  Poor  soul,  poor  soul  V  replied  my  uncle,  as  he  poured  out  the 
wine  J  '*  we  must  see  about  her,  and  find  out  who  sne  is ;  and  her 
right  of  settlement,  and  all  that ;  but  1  '11  pop  down  myself,  and 
talk  to  them  at  The  Plough," 

"The  overseer  has  been  down,  and — and  he  thought,  as  1  was  one 
of  your  oldest  friends,  1  had  better  to  come  down  and  talk  a  bit 
about  it  r'  continued  the  old  man,  twitching  and  shuffling  about  in 
his  seat,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

'•  Oh  I  right,  very  right !  Here  is  your  health,  and  as  many  more 
years  as  you  wish  yourself  I "  said  my  uncle,  as  he  finished  his  glass, 
and  looked  upon  his  old  cotemporary  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

As  my  uncle  turned  to  the  cupboard  to  look  for  a  piece  of  cake,  the 
old  clerk  motioned  to  me  with  a  piteous  look,  holrbng  up  his  hands 
and  shaking  his  head  towards  my  uncle,  who,  placing  the  looked-for 
cake  upon  the  Uihle,  took  his  seat,  and  said :  '*  Pray,  Master  Dover, 
who  is  the  poor  blind  soul  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  master,  that  be  it :  I  ain't  got  courage  to  out  with  it ;  my 
heart  gets  in  my  throat  I  1  wish  they  'd  a  sent  any  soul  else  but  rae. 
But,  dang  it!  1  be  an  old  fool  !  "  Here  he  wiped,  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  the  positive  perspiration  from  his  brow,  cohl  as  the  day 
was.  "  Dang  the  thing  !  it  must  out,  my  dear  oid  friend.  That 
poor  soul  that  you  saved  last  night  from  death — iifter  fifty  years* 
absence  — is — your  Annie  Leslie!*' 

I  sUrted  towards  my  uncle,  for  I  thought  he  would  have  fallen 
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*  t  A  wfcdtlen  pAleneaB  overspread  his  face,  and  I 
gkfldi-10te,  m  he  clasped  them  convu]&ire]j  bed 
Mm^  His  nld  plu^eSow  and  friend  looked  upon  him,  in  his  rioli 
whmA,  Willi  the  tewi  cuTwng  each  other  down  his  rugged  cheeia 

"  To  ihinkv*  aaid  old  moster  0over,  **  that  »he,  sirs,  whom  1 1 
■mmlier  joong,  hoppj,  mnd  wdl  to  do,  should  have  come  to  thi 
It's  now  gone  Mtf  jemr,  aad  more,  tin  my  dame  went  to  school  wj 
ber.  She 's  down  aloiig  with  her  now,  sir,  A  bad  husband  she  | 
wfaca  aiie  dioie  to  hove  that  rakey  ne'er-do-well !  Ah,  poor  da 
sooi !  aHer  filly  jtmw^  to  come  back  a  pauper  to  her  parish  *  blia 
loo! — * 

"  Dover !  Dover  I  "*  said  my  nncle^  in  a  hurried  and  hysteric 
■Moncr,  nma^  aasddoily,  with  an  effort,  from  his  chair.  "  No,  a 
no  vol  Aanie  I^erfio— for  to  me  she  will  always  be  Annie  Leslie* 
kam  not  lytninfil  to  the  parish  a  pauper  \  No*  no,  no  !  poor  Ana 
is  not  come  to  the  pansh  I     Annie  Leslie  has  returned  to  me  I'^ 

We  were  soon  hurrying  along  the  pretty  lane  leading  to  d 
dwelt  many  of  my  unde's  tenants.  Here  an  fd 
ly  arranged  with  to  receive  the  stricken  wanderi 
her  every  comfort-  The  parish  clerk  was  workh 
like  a  honcb  •ftthoogfa  surrounded  by  willing  bands,  between  n 
onde't  honaeand  tbe  asylum  for  poor  Annie,  all  the  day,  carryti 
everything  fiir  her  comfort  that  could  be  thought  of.  Late  in  d 
dey^  she  wos  histaUed  in  her  new  habitation,  under  my  superinteoi 
once ;  for  my  uncle  dared  not  venture  within  sight  of  the  place. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  poor  afflicted  creata 
when  she  found  that  the  rejected  of  her  youth  was  the  shield  H 
comforter  of  her  age  I 
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Tbe  sweet  bells  pealed  out  from  the  modest  ^pire,  and 
shone  upon  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  Mj  and 
took  my  arm  to  proceed  to  church,  but  not  by  his  accustomed  pati 
He  took  his  course  up  the  village ;  for  the  old  route  by  by  the  d« 
of  the  cottage  where  Annie  Leslie  was  sheltered. 

••  Mj  dear  boy,"  said  he  to  me,  **  the  imperfect  light  of  last  nigh 
and  my  failing  sight*  have  lef^  no  impression  of  the  appearano 
thank  God !  of  Annie  Leslie.  I  am  too  old,  now,  to  tear  from  m 
inuginatioo  the  picture  that  it  has  long  held.  I  wish,  for  the  (^ 
tOMtnifig  years  of  my  life,  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  by  tl 
and  reality.  Therefore^  I  never  pass  that  w^ay  to  church  agaii 
She  is  cast  from  a  sea  of  trouble  at  my  feet,  and  I  am  spared  to  sal 
her !  What  more  could  I  ask  }  The  rejoicing  that  is  in  mj  heal 
is  indefinable/* 

His  friend di,  as  they  stood  clustered  round  the  porch  to  greet  hia 
uttered  not  one  wortl  of  the  returned  one;  but  every  hand  was  he! 
out  for  a  grasp  ;  no  one  would  be  denied.  That  morning,  few  eyi 
could  be  turned  from  that  venerable  old  roan ;  thoughts  of  hii 
mingled  with  every  prayer.  His  heart  was  at  peace^  for  he  hn 
forgiven  J " 


Kegions  immenie,  unseardmble,  unknown, 

Biuik  in  the  Bunsliiiie  of  the  torrid  ttotie. — Moktoomket, 


Dep&rtnre  for  Cii|neiro,— Character  of  tny  CJompAnion, — Infliienre  of  tho  Imnjriita* 
tlon,— Scenery  of  the  Stream  by  Siar%ht.^A  beautiful  A Hnhit. — A  Ti4»ir, — 
An  liumye  Mcai^Death  of  an  ImpoHiLl  B^iat-bill, — Anecdote  of  an  Alli^Atur. — 
Account  of  the  Bout-biils.^ — Aniriil  m  Cajueiro. 

Long  be  fare  the  sun  had  tinged  with  light  tlte  dew-drops  of  the 
forest,  we  had  left  Jungcal,  and  were  paddling  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  stars  up  the  arboured  and  intricate  windings  of  the  stream. 

We  were  alone,  and  almost  perfect  strangers  to  each  other.  My 
companion  was  a  yoyng  man,  possessed  of  an  ardent  love  for  nature 
and  her  infinityde  of  wonderful  works,  who  had  left  his  native  coun- 
try a  year  or  two  previous,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  birds  and  animals  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  vast  and  luxuriant  forests  of  Brazil. 

He  was  of  a  poetical  temperament^  and  was  wont  to  look  at  every- 
thing with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast*  He  had,  moreover,  assiduously 
cultivated  the  finer  sentiments  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him,  and 
was  well  aware  of  the  exquisite  delights  which  spring  from  a  refined 
fancy  and  well-regulated  imagination.  Any  one  of  a  refli-cUng  dispo- 
sition must  see  that  nothing  is  so  apt  to  pervert  the  judgment,  reduce 
the  standard  of  appreciation*  and  result  in  grovelling  materialism,  as 
a  total  neglect  in  early  life  of  these  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  : 
hence  the  necessity  and  importance  of  their  careful  culiivarion. 

Our  young  Englishman,  as  I  have  said,  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
had  educated  himself  accordingly.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of 
intellectual  training  was  palpably  manifest  in  his  character,  which 
was  rijther  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  inclined  to  perceive  beauty  in  all 
the  works  of  nature,  and  to  regard  even  the  evils  and  sorrovTS  of  life 
as  but  passing  clouds,  which  cast  their  dark  shadows  before  only  that 
they  may  intensify  the  coming  sunshine. 

To  a  mind  constituted  like  this,  how  beautiful  does  this  world  ap- 
pear^ — how  magnificent ^-how  grand — bow  like  an  earthly  paradise  f 
Objects  are  not  viewed  according  to  their  proportionate  size  or  value, 
but  everything  is  regarded  as  inestimable,  because  it  ia  the  result  of 
a  consummate  skill  which  defies  imitation — ^tbe  proof  of  an  infinite 
wisdom,  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  or  comprehended  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  human  understanding. 

Such  was  my  companion,  who  was  now  journeying  with  me  up  the 
streamlet  towards  Cajueiro. 

Who  could  avoid  being  impressed  with  emotions  of  the  solemn  and 
sublime,  at  such  a  lime  and  on  such  an  occasion?  Stillness,  equal  to 
that  of  the  sepulchre,  brooded  over  the  enchanting  scene,  abruptly 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  hootings  of  owls,  or  the  voices  of  other 
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nocturnal  birds.  Now  the  grassy  table-land  would  extend  away! 
miles  to  our  left,  gemmed  here  and  there  with  solitary  trees,  shakin^^ 
their  branches  niournfuUy,  and  looking  like  lipectres  in  the  myitic 
starlight.  On  the  other  sidet  a  gloomy  yet  splendid  wilderneis  nn 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream^  flinging  its  tall  shadows  acrocs  the 
water,  and  adding  grandeur  to  the  imposing  landscape.  As  we  ad- 
vanced the  brook  gradually  narrowed,  and  became  more  and  more 
crooked  and  serpentine  in  its  course;  until,  finally,  the  thick  cluster- 
ing foliage  met  in  a  prolonged  arch  of  verdure  over  our  heads. 

While  winding  through  this  natural  labyrinth  the  sun  emerged  fn 
his  oriental   couch »  and  besprinkled  us  with  a  shower  of  luminou 
beams,  which,  falling  suddenly  through  the  interstices  of  the  leave 
seemed  like  the  spirits  of  go  many  diamonds.    A  more  divine  speed 
of  beauty  never  was  beheld.     The  most  gorgeous  creations  of  tfie  ' 
poet's  imagination,  if  realised,  could  not  surpass  in  magnificence  tlin 
fiun-lighted  arbour,  with  its  roses  and  llowers  of  varied  hues,  all  M-t 
like  stars  in  a  canopy  of  green.  Sprightly  humming-birds  flitted  belbrc 
tiSj  sparkling  tike  jewels  for  a  moment,  then  vanishing  away  from  our 
sight  for  ever.    Butterflies  with  immense  wings,  and  moths  of  gay  and 
striking  colours^  flew  also  from  flower  to  flower,  seeming  like  appro- 
priate inhabitants  of  this  little  paradise.     But  the  indefatigable  mo»^ 
quitoest  who  were  continuatly  pouncing  upon  the  unprotected  flcihoflfl 
our  faces  and  hands,  as  well  as  the  mailed  caymans,  who  now  and  ^ 
then  phrnged  under  our  canoe  with  a  terrific  snort,  kept  up  a  Tifid 
conviction  in  our  minds  of  our  own  mortality. 

As  we  were  moving  through  a  wider  passage  of  theatream,  a  luddttB 
noise  in  the  bushes  on  our  left  arrested  our  attention  ;  in  a  fDOfoenl^ 
after  we  perceived  a  large  animal  running  along  the  banks  of  I 
stream,  as  expeditiously  as  he  was  able.     VVe  immediately  raised  ami 
guns  simultaneously  to  our  shoulders,  and  fired.     Although  we  «vi«l 
dently  gave  the  creature  the  full   contents  of  our  giius,  yet  il  < 
without  producing  any  other  visible  effect  than  of  causing  him  togivf 
a  boisterous  snort,  and  then  dart  away  furiously  into  the  heart  oTlbc 
thicket. 

**Pray,  what  kind  of  an  animal  was  tt  ?  '*  I  eagerly  inquired  of  oj 
companion  ;  "  to  me,  it  looked  very  much  like  a  young  rhinocenM." 

"It  was/'  said  he,  *' an  animal  which  the  natives  call  an  'sola,' 
but  which  is  better  known  to  naturalists  as  the  tapir.  Some  perMOi 
cooBider  them  amphibious,  but  I  do  not  think  sucn  is  the  case;  tix^j 
frequent  the  water  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  of  escappf 
from  their  pursuers.  Being  of  a  timid  nature,  they  are  seldom  iffn 
except  in  wild  and  lonely  places.  Their  hide  is  extremely  tough, sihI 
hangs  rather  loosely  about  them.  It  was  this  probably,  and  thecolOTr 
of  the  skin,  which  caused  you  to  think  that  the  animal  bore  sotnc  re- 
semblance to  the  rhinoceros.  The  tapir  is  particularly  rcmarkabli^  f^if 
an  extraordinary  elongation  of  its  nose,  which  looks  samewhat  likcilM? 
proboscis  of  an  elephant  on  a  small  scale.  The  neck,  also,  is  suppi*^ 
with  a  bristling  mane,  about  six  inches  in  length.  These  animiilsan* 
frequently  captured  by  the  natives,  and  are  easily  domesticated :  iIk^ 

sh  is,  1  believe,  esteemed  edible." 

We  had  now  sailed  at  least  seven  miles  since  leaving  Jungeals^ 

lugh,  in  a  direct  line,  we  were  not  lialf  this  distance  off,  «>  *<^J 

tuous  was  the  course  of  the  stream*     Being  a  little  fatigued  vith 
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otir  conitxint  use  o^  the  paddles,  and,  moreover,  quite  "sharp-set**  in 
our  appetites,  ire  guided  our  canoe  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  over- 
banging  tree,  where  we  remain  edfor  a  few  momenta  discussing  the 
merits  ot*  our  morning  meal.  **  But,  of  what  did  it  consist  ?  "  methinks 
1  hear  the  curious  reader  exclaim ;  simply,  then,  if  we  mn^i  tetl  you, 
of  pieces  of  dried  beef  and  farinha*  mixed  together  in  a  small  bag. 
Taking  in  our  paddles,  we  used  the  round  part  of  them  as  plates, 
pouring  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  upon  them,  and  conveying  it  to  our 
mouths,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  with  our  fingers. 

Humble  as  this  meal  was,  those  who  have  never  been  placed  under 
similar  circumstances  can  have  no  idea  how  we  enjoyed  it«  In  lieu  of 
cbainpagne  or  dark  red  port,  we  dipped  up  the  pure  water  of  the 
stream  with  our  calabashes,  and  drank  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if 
it  had  been  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

**  What  an  odd-looking  bird  that  is  t  *'  I  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  to  my  companion  a  queer  kind  of  a  bird  seated  on  a  dry 
branch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  apparently  watching  for 

"  That,"  replied  he,  **  is  an  imperial  boat-bill,  a  rare  and  valuable 
bird.  But  let  roe  shoot  him  first,'*  said  he,  **  and  I  will  give  you  a 
further  account  of  him  in  an  obituary." 

Having  said  this  he  took  up  his  gun,  and  in  a  moment  the  bird  was 
floating  lifeless  down  the  stream.  Putting  our  canoe  in  motion  we 
soon  overtook  it,  and  picked  it  up  from  the  water.  Instantly  the  snort 
of  a  disappointed  alligator,  only  a  couple  of  rods  from  our  canoe,  told 
us  of  the  risk  we  had  run  of  losing  our  feathered  prize. 

^'Fliese  alligators,"  said  my  companion,  '*are  hungry  fellows,  and 
reniarkably  sharp-sighted.  Not  many  weeks  since,  as  I  was  taking  a 
hunting  trip  one  morning  down  the  stream  from  Cajueiro,  I  shot  a 
inow-white  egret,  which  fell  into  the  water  within  several  rods  of  my 
csnoe.  My  dog,  who  was  in  the  boat,  plunged  instantly  into  the 
0,  and  began  to  swim  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  floating 
ird.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him  with  intense  anxiety,  fearing  lest  he 
ftight  be  seen  by  some  one  of  the  ferocious  monsters  of  the  stream, 
!y  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  founded*  No  sooner  had  the 
log  reached  the  bird  than  the  wide  jaws  of  an  alligator,  more  than  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  appeared  above  the  surface,  and,  with  a  suppressed 
but  awful  Imwlj  the  dog  and  bird  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  For  a  moment 
the  water  around  was  crimsoned  with  blood,  but  the  rapid  current 
ioon  erased  all  traces  of  the  catastrophe.*' 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  bird  which  had  been  just  killed ; 
It  was  a  6ne  specimen  of  the  Cancroma  eochkaria  (imperial  boat-bill), 
being  in  perfect  plumage.  It  was  of  a  light  lead-colour  and  silvery- 
~|rey  ;  its  breast  was  of  rufous-brown,  and  Its  head  was  furnished  with 
crest  of  dark  feathers,  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length.  This 
\\  '   crest  gave  quite  a  regal  appearance  to  this  singular  and 

n^  bird. 
"The  boat-bills"  said  my  companion,  "derive  their  generic  name 
I  the  form  of  their  bill,  being  similar  to  that  of  a  boat  with  the  keel 
turned  upwards.     Their  plumage  varies  with  their  age;  hence  some 
liave  supposed  that  there  are  several  species,  but  I  am   inclined   to 
(think  that  there  is  only  one,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  BrazIL     Thi^y 
ire  always  found  near  the  banks  of  streams,  and  live  principally  on 
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fiah.     The  female  h  duller  in  plamage  than  the  male,  and  is  without 
the  distinguishing  crest  of  the  latter.** 

Thus  we  proceeded  on,  without  meeting  with  any  further  inddeoti 
of  a  surprising  nature,  although  scenes  of  novelty  and  beauty  weie 
constantly  presenting  themselves  to  our  delighted  eyes.  At  last  vt 
perceived  the  thatched  cottages  of  Cajueiro  through  the  openings  of 
the  trees  on  our  right:  but  here  the  stream  made  a  bold  currc, 
winding  away  in  a  bold  curve  to  the  right. 

Arriving  at  the  wharf»  we  were  met  by  several  of  the  kind*he«rtal 
natives,  who  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome,  and  escorted  us  up  to  the 
dwelling  which  was  set  apart  for  our  occupation. 

There  was  an  excellent  cook  at  Cajueiro :  in  a  short  time  she  h«i 
prepared  our  dinner,  which  consisted  of  fresh  iish  and  roast  beef^nce 
and  tapioca. 

After  this  meal  we  swung  our  hammocks^  lighted  our  **  cachiiBbQi." 
and  sought  recovery  from  our  fatigue  and  weariness  under  the  i 
ing  influence  of  a  noon*day  siesta. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Location  of  Cajaeiro.  —  The  Scenery,  —  Our  Habiution.  —  I o tested  by  Batk^ 
Comrcrsntion  cnnceroi'ng  thei«  AnimahL — fnjuiiice  done  thetn.^A  Tnp  bH«*t 
Breakfiuit.— Adventure  with  a  Tiger  BitterG.«-^acanaa.— "Salted  Doc**.'*- 
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The  dwellings  at  Cajueiro  (which  were  not  more  than  six  or  ei^'bl 
in  number)  were  located  on  a  sandy  knoll,  commanding  a  fine 
of  the  country  in  every  direction.     Away  off  to  the   right  and 
front,  the  grass-tufted  table-land  or  prairie  extended,  undulating  ii 
the  soft  breeze  like  an   ocean   of  verdure.     Here  and  there  wcf 
groups  of  wild  cattle  grazing  at  a  distance,  and  numbers  of  untttoed 
horses  prancing  buoyantly  over   the  vast  meadow,  their  dark  tuanw 
flowing  like  pirate  bunncrs,  and  their  long  tails  streaming  graccfull/ 
In  tlie  wind.     Opposite  the  stream  on  our  left  was  a  beautiful  grow, 
situated  on  a  mound,  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  the  cotti^ 
occupied.     At  a  distance  from  this,  stood  a  solitary  group  of  half  • 
dozen  palms,  garnishing  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  waving  tlici^ 
delicate  branches   to  and  fro,  when  not  a  breath  seemed   to  agititf 
the  air.     The  effect  of  this  little  nest-like  grove  upon  ihf*  l'.h  '<! 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  was  such  as  the  poetical  reader  ma 
»  but  which  the  humble  pen  of  the  writer  cannot  describe,      i  — 
[together  have  I  gazed  and  meditated  upon  it,  while  swinging  Ui^ 
lly  in  my  hammock,  until  at  last  its  perfection  of  form  and  colo  r 
Ibecame  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory,  that  I  carried  it  a': 
I  constantly  with   me,  as  a  lover  does  the  menial  picture  of  his  nn*- 
[tress*     Yes,  indulgent  reader,  shocking  as  it  may  sound  to  yoorirn- 
sitive  ears,  and  painful  as  Is  the  confession,  it  must  be  acknowMfri'f 
that  the  writer  was  really  in  love  with  this  pretty  grovel et ;  di^ubr- 
less  you  will   think  this   very  strange,  and  perhaps  surmise  that  cer- 
tain tneetings  by  moonlight  may  have  engendered  this  cxtraordinjir; 
affection  for  a  mere  collection  of  handsome  trees.     Most  wicked  i**- 
slnuation  I — most  impotent  conclusion  I— for  know,  oh  sceptic  J —d»»* 
there  was  not  a  single  damsel  at  Cajueiro  I 

Our  habitation  was  but  a  mere  hut,  and  looked  as  much  H^*'  * 


trilitfl 
were  ^ 
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common  haystacic  as  anything  else.  It  had  two  apartments,  one  of 
which  was  appropriated  by  my  English  companion,  the  other  by  my- 
self. By  its  mde  was  a  smaller  hut^  uhich  served  aa  a  kitchen  to  our 
establishment,  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  our  highly  esteemed 
and  rarely  accomplished  cook. 

We  were  comparatively  little  annoyed  by  insects  at  this  place. 
Bats,  however,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  for  a  time  were 
regular  disturbers  of  my  repose.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  would 
amuse  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  flying  round 
niy  chamber^  chattering  and  squeaking  in  tbeir  peculiar  manner, 
lomelhing  like  a  bevy  of  cat-startled  mice.  "  Were  you  ever  bitten 
by  these  creatures?"  I  anxiously  inquired  of  my  companion,  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  a  large  party  of  them  were  having  a  *'  noctes" 
b  my  aparCnienL 

"  N'o,**  said  be,  **  I  have  never  been  bitten  myself,  but  the  natives 
here  are  often  phlebotomized  by  them.  The  cattle  too  are  frequently 
stuicked,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  with  their  sides  striped 
with  blood,  running  down  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  mer- 
cOess  Sangrados/' 

**  Strange  stories  abound  in  the  journals  of  travellers,  concerning 
the  blood-sucking  propensity  of  these  animals.  Pray,  did  you  ever 
bear  a  well  authenticated  case  of  a  person's  having  been  bled  to 
faith  by  them?" 

I  ♦•  No,*'  said  he ;  **  most  of  these  accounts  of  the  depredations  of 
Ibitsare  not  only  exaggerated,  but  are  in  many  cases  entirely  with- 
l tut  foundation*  As  far  as  my  own  experience  is  worth  anything,  I 
[sever  saw  a  person  in  all  my  wanderings  who  had  sustained  any 
fleriotis  injury  from  their  bites.  1  have  no  fear  of  iheni  whatever,  but 
on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  generally  as  harmless  animals/* 

'^The  ancients,  you  are  aware,  regarded  the  bats  almost  in  the 
light  of  winged  demons ;  they  believed  their  bite  to  be  tatal,  and  had 
^aiiy  superstitious  notions  respecting  their  diabolical  powers.  The 
p»li»  also,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  have  made  use  of  them  in 
"tightening  the  effect  of  their  supernatural  relationsj  making  them 
I  %^  conspicuously  with  ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  in  all  their  imaginary 
Inscriptions  of  the  infernal  regions." 

I     "All  you  have  said  is  very  true/*  responded   my  fellow  house- 

f*c^r;  **  and  it  is  the  association  with  such  fabulous  tales  of  the 

[•bcient  poets,  which  has  given  to  the  modern   bats  more   than   half 

[tiieir  horrors;  poor  creatures! — they  never  have  had  jut'tice  done 

|lciezn.     Indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 

«quitoes,  notwithstanding  that  fearful,  but  absurd  trope,  of  their 

ItDflicting  a  venomous  bite,  and  then   fanning  the  Hesh  of  their  un- 

cious  victim  with   their  wings,  in  order  to  lull  him  into  a  more 

^ound  repose,  while  they  are  drawing  from  him  his  life's  blood/' 

"This  is  a  richly  poetical  figure/'  I  exclaimed,  **and  I  have  no 

"Joubt  has  contributed  not  a  little  toward  keeping  alive  the  ill-founded 

l^rejudice  which  exists  against  these  unfortunate  aninials.     I  perceive 

*^»at  they   have  been   hugely  misrepresented.     Henceforth   I  volun- 

^er  myself  as  their  champion,  and  am  ready  to  espouse  their  cause* 

-knight  of  the  batst  a  goodly  sounding  title  for  the  jousts,  methinks/' 

**  A  capital  idea,''  responded  my  companion  with  a   laugh;  "the 

^*%t*  will  always  look  upon  you  as   their  benefactor.     Champion  of 
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the  bats  I — Ha!  hal  ha  I     But,  lo  speak  serfously,  it  is  not  so  fSJl 
singular  after  al!,  ihat  tl»e  bals  should  have  been  made  the  viclimsof  j 
fiuperstiiion.     Their  appearance  certainly  is  decidedly  agamsl  them. 
Nothing   could   be  triore  demoniacal   than   their  ugly  countenaiR'esIJ 
Then  what  enormous  ears  they  have, — ^what  capacious  mouths,  iod 
needle-pointed  teeth.     Besides  their  horrid  aspect,  their  habits  tco" 
also  to  influence  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant.     They  are  never 
seen  flying  about  in  the  broad  daylight*  but  only  in  the  gloaming  of 
eve,  or  when  the  stara  illumine  the  darkness  of  night.     They  dwell 
too   in  old  ruins,  or  in  the  hollow  of  decayed   trees  ;  in  fact,  every^ 
tiling  connected  with  them  is  of  a  character,  both  to  excite  one'lfl 
imagination,  and  to  increaie  his  credulity." 

**Oti  what  kind  of  food  do  the  bats  principally  subsist?*  1  th&i 
asked. 

"  They  live  chiefly,"  said  he,  **  on  insects,  and  this  is  the  true 
reason  why  the  mosquitoes  are  not  so  abundant  here  as  at  Jungcsl. 
They  are  not  very  particular,  however,  in   their  feeding,"  continued     , 
he,  '<  and  will  eat  animal  substances  in  any  state,  or  of  any  klMi^ 
whenever  it  falls  in  their  way."  V 

**  Do  you  know  how  many  different  species  of  these  aDimalt  in 
now  known  to  naturalists  ? "  I  int|uired, 

**  I  think  the  number  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fiftj/*  he  I 
Lie  plied ;  '*  they  have  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  bat  j 
fare  the  most  numerous  in  the  Torrid  Zone.     I  have  seen  flocks  rfj 
[thetn  so  dense,  hovering  in  the  evening  over  the  swampy  meadows  rfl 
lilte  Guianas,  tliat  the  effect  was  almost  similar  to  that  of  a  dark  T 
floating  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.     In  some  of  the  islands  o(  the 
South  Seas  the  natives  do  not  scruple  to  eat  them,  and  even  on  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  the  French  are  said  to  make  a  kind  of  M>op  tf 
them,  which  is  there  considered  quite  delectable/* 

"  The  deuce  they  do,*'  I  vociferated  ;  **  upon  my  word,  1  frottW  ii 
soon   be  willing  to  masticate  a  Frenchman  as  one  ot^  these  hiiifOW 
Bftnimats.     The  French  are  a  nation  of  gentlemen,  but  a  sad  let  » j 
epicures.     Of  what  size  was  the  largest  bat  you  ever  saw  ?* 

•♦  I  have  never  seen  one  myself  above  two  feet  in  breadth 
'the  wings,"  said  he ;  "  but  in  some  of  the  British  museums  I F 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  of  more  than  double  this  size  ;  the  hi^V^j 
species  is  found  in  Egypt,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,     Its  bod?  Ill  J 
foot  ID  length,  and  the  extent  of  its  wings  nearly  five  feel-     WwH 
horrid-looking  ogre  it  must  be  I" 

*  Yes,  and  if  he  don't  give  me  the  nightmare  before  momii^.**  Ij 
[exclaimed,  **  then  I  shall  drink  his  health  at  breakfast  with  a  Cflf  <^ 
I  coffee,     (jood  nigbt>  my  friend-     Dormiuna** 

At  sunrise  we  were  both  out  of  our  hammocks,  inhaling  the  ftnaj 
breeze  of  a  new-born  day.  Wishing  to  lake  some  exercise  p«vi©i»i 
to  making  my  morning^s  repast,  I  left  the  Englishman  at  tliel 
while  1  made  a  short  trip  down  the  streamlet.  The  iim 
brightly,  and  thousands  of  gay*coloured  birds  were  chattering  1<W«^| 
among  the  trees,  as  my  light  canoe  moved  swan-like  down  the  rt|"| 
current.  The  width  of  the  stream  was  here  from  six  to  twclcc  ^  j 
and  for  more  than  a  mite  it  was  like  sailing  througli  an  citcfl^  J 
arbour. 

Having  sailed  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  tlie  strccm,  l< 
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to  a  low  geetion  of  JantI,  whicli  was  completely  overflowed  hy  water. 
On  one  side  was  a  noble  grove,  growing  as  it  were  in  a  lake,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  underbush  and  creeping  vines.  On  the  other,  the 
table  land,  with  a  (ew  trees  grouped  along  the  margin  of  the  streani, 
was  all  that  was  visible.  It  was  a  lonely  scene^  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful,  even  in  its  wiidness  and  desolation. 

Casting  my  eyes  in  all  directions,  I  perceived  a  singylar-looking 
object^  apparently  drawn  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  perched 
upon  a  huge  log  which  was  lying  motionless  in  the  water.  Putting 
my  gun  up  deliberately  to  my  shoulder,  the  startled  and  slumberirig 
echoes  of  this  solitude  shrieked  out  the  death-knell  of  the  bird.  I  saw 
at  once  that  it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tiger  Bittern,  as  soon  as  he 
fell  oS*  the  tog  and  lay  floundering  about  in  the  water.  But  how  to 
get  at  him  was  a  question  yet  to  be  decided.  On  account  of  the 
bushes  and  trees  which  ran  along  the  bank  of  this  aide  of  the  stream^ 
it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  iniposi^ible  for  me  to  force  the  canoe 
to  the  spot  where  the  bird  then  lay-  For  a  moment  I  was  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue^  but  stood  stilly  ruminating  upon  the  possibility 
of  my  being  eaten  by  alligators,  or  struck  senseless  by  electrical  eels, 
should  I  venture  out  of  the  canoe.  At  last  my  resolution  was  made, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  water,  making  a  heavy  splashing  with  my 
hands,  in  order  to  intimidate  any  caymans  who  might  be  prowling 
neafp  Seizing  the  bird,  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  boat  with  asto- 
nishing dispatch.  Not  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  before  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  large  alligator^  swimming  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fallen 
tree*  I  fired  both  barrels  of  my  gun  at  him,  almost  simultaneously, 
and  with  a  terrific  snort  he  vanished  beneath  the  surface.  For  some 
time  afterwards  I  tell  inspired  with  a  new  and  delightful  sense  of 
existence  ;  the  boon  of  life  was  intensified  four-fold,  and  1  thought  of 
it  abstractedly  as  a  blessing,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated  or 
appreciated* 

Returning  to  Cajueiro,  I  shot  on  the  way  several  Spur-wing  water 
hens^  or  Jacanas.  These  birds  are  peculiar  in  having  the  shoulders 
of  their  wings  armed  with  a  sharp  spur,  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  with  which  it  is  said  they  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  larger  and  more  powerful  birds.  The  body  of  the  Jacana 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  robin,  but  its  legs  are  of  great  length,  and 
furnished  with  wide  spreading  toes,  shewing  obviously  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  wading  and  seeking  its  food  in  marsliy  place.  The  colours 
of  its  plumage  are  black  and  chestnut  brown,  while  the  under  surface 
of  its  wings  are  of  a  light  azure,  which  glistens  with  fine  effect  when 
the  bird  is  tn  flight.  On  the  top  of  itB  head  is  a  membranous  flap  of 
half  an  inch  in  height,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  There  is  an- 
other also  on  each  side  of  its  head,  which  completely  conceal  the 
base  of  the  bilL  These  birds  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  flocks,  but 
generally  wander  in  pairs  along  the  banks  of  solitary  streams,  on  low 
meadows  which  have  been  partially  overflowed  with  water.  They 
are  very  shy,  and  when  disturbed  rise  with  a  crackling  whir-r-r  from 
the  high  grass,  and  fly  for  twenty  or  tfiirty  rods,  when  they  sink 
down  again  into  another  hiding  place.  In  flight  they  present  a  prctly 
spectacle,  with  their  long  slender  legs  thrown  out  behind,  and  the 
excjuisite  blue  of  their  win^s  shining  brightly  in  the  sunlight.  When 
separated  by  accident,  they  call  upon  each  other  with  a  loud  and 
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dbrill  err.  jiznvinp  one  hhr  M  Cj^omm,  I  w»»  met  at  the  vbsi 
bj  tbfr  EioeiuiiiDBc.  ipiu)  n£  keen  delBraip  hreak£ttet  nearly  an  hoc 
is  f  ifwi  mmii  ofnnr  if iii? ii 

**  VoB  hsve  lakxB  qiute  a.  lone  tr^**  oud  be.  ^  on  bd  enipn 
•toottdi.  I  bopf;  JDU  iiBK:  m  ^nd  appeuse,  far  1  intezid  to  give  tx 
a  feaat  of  nhed  docks  fv  jmr  Uiiiatfmn  " 

^^Salted  dock*  !**  aaid  L  in  ■iiiaw^infiil  z  ^  tcbIIt  I  vas  not  ivm 
that  tnrdf  vere  ever  oihed.  Howwer.  I  bare  no  doubt  thai  I  sb£i 
like  them,  aojibing  voald  be  j^reeaUe  to  mj  palate  just  nov,  ic< 
I  'id  at  buogrj  as  a  c  jiiiiihal* 

So  saying,  we  walked  vp  to  tbe  boBoe.  A  nice  iJuJe  table  rss  sei 
out  under  the  Terandah,  teeming  with  a  sumptuous  Tarietj  of  edibles; 
among  which  my  ejes  feD  direcdj  i^wo  rbe  platxer  of  salted  ducks, 
which  was  eahaling  a  dood  of  saroary  anoke  from  the  centre  oi  tbe 
table.  My  first  taste  was  snfide&t  to  oooriDce  me  tbat  it  was  it- 
liciouSy  and  eminently  superior  in  flavoor  to  aoTtbizig  I  bad  hitbertJ 
eaten  on  the  island.  Besides^  it  was  admindslT  ocx»ked,  and  tbe 
ducks  were  swimming  to  a  hdcdet  of  rida  mud  luxurious  graTj. 

**  What  put  it  in  your  head  to  salt  these  docks  ? "  I  inquired  ci 
my  companion ;  **  verily  it  was  an  original  idea,  as  well  as  an  ioTiIu- 
ttblo  discovery ;  without  ezaggeratioo  they  are  tbe  nicest  things  1 
have  eaten  in  Brazil.*' 

**  Kconomy,"  said  he,  **  gave  me  the  first  suggestion.     During  tbe 

!>n*valence  of  the  di^  season*  the  campos  beocMne  dry  and  psrefaed 
or  want  of  rain,  andfthe  ducks  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  stretoi 
lor  fiHul.  So  extremely  warm  is  the  water  at  this  time,  that  it 
ImiMons  the  wing-feathers  of  the  ducks  and  causes  them  to  fall  out 
Thoy  art'  thus  incapacitated  for  flight,  and  for  weeka  are  necessiuted 
to  live  entirely  upon  the  land.  The  natives  then  hunt  them  with 
dt^m  and  aonu'tinies  capture  several  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Not  Umhu  able  to  make  use  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  number  hrougfat 
iiv  wo  Mlt  thorn  down  for  the  rainy  season,  when  food  is  coropsn- 
ii\cU  dilKoult  to  bo  procured.  We  sometimes  send  boxes  of  tbem 
t«^  iH  i-AtMU  in  tho  city,  who  consider  them  a  rare  delicacy.  As  beef 
i»  iVo  onl\  liolid  moat  we  have,  these  we  find  very  nice  as  a  change.*' 

"  \\  hAt  knu)  of  ducks  are  chiefly  found  on  the  island?**  I  asked. 

«'  Tho  Maraoa  diiokC  said  he,  **  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and 
«b«^M'  siv  tho  only  kind  which  we  salt  down.  I  have  seen  them  rising 
tKM)^  tho  oam|H>»  in  fltH^ks  of  many  thousands." 

Irt  A«Mition  to  oxoollont  beef  and  abundance  of  salted  ducks,  we 
Kii^t  i^o«i>  ol'  irvt\\  milk  at  Cajueiro,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of 
M>is>(hH\  tixMu  tho  fsot  that  wc  had  hardly  seen  it  elsewhere.  In  the 
«Mtx.  no  ono  o^or  prorond*  to  use  milk  in  their  coffee^  and  the  little 
wVit^  \%  \\M\\  tor  othor  nur)>oses  is  derived  mainly  firom  goats.  The 
^^Aoooi  ui  «bi«  h  i\\c  milk  was  procured  deserves  perhaps  a  moment's 
^tuv  Tho  natno«  Imving  driven  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  into  one  of 
<W  |V«»»  n  nnn>lvr  of  tho  calves  are  caught  and  firmly  secured  by 
^v^v*.  Tho  oitttlo  «rt^  then  |H'rmitted  to  leave  the  pen,  but  the  mo- 
l>h^^'»  ot"  tho  liiKo*  alws\«  n^iiain  behind,  only  leaving  them  to  graie 
^<^  «W  iioAroi^t  fxikh*.  Uoturning  witli  their  pouches  well  filled  with 
u»a^  ^^  t«H^)  thoir  offspring,  tho  natives  take  from  them  a  portion  oi 
-4v  ^NDr^^  whMo  1^^\\^\.  loading  suflicient,  however,  ibr  the  maintenance 
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A    LEGEND   riF   ATX, 


FART    II. 

Had  je  aitked  the  brave  Sun,  on  tbe  feant  of  Sc,  Flam, 
If  hit  honour  were  well,  ht»  *d  have  auswer'd  **  I  am  ;*' 
For  be  rove  from  bed  early,  refreshed  and  serene^ 
To  perform  a  warm  part  in  the  wonderful  scene. 
All  the  world  seemed  alive,  and  prepared  (of  dijplaVf 

Being  out  for  the  day. 
Save  mine  hoit  of  the  tavenij  who  lored  to  be  in — 
For  the  tin. 

LBeuons,  nuns,  friars,  cur6s,  And  li}»hop«,  moreover, 
Iftjiued  forth  from  thuir  clov^er, 

'  To  welcome  the  faithful  tliat  thronged  to  receive 
All  the  goods  the  Pope  promised  to  sucti  ax  believe. 
Now  the  Pontiff  had  iisiied  a  pattoral  tetter, 

I  Heoom mending  mankind,  rich  and  poor,  to  live  better  ; 

I  And  According  the  ^^  just^*  that  in  Aix  should  appear, 
Thitt  particular  day, 
ibtdntion  in  full  for  the  following  year : 
That  V  to  lay. 
By  the  way, 

I  Thai  hifl  long-headed  Holiness  meant  by  the  ^'  just,'* 
I  bad  wherewithal  to  oome  down  with  the  duit. 

[Iteidy  caih  !  for  the  Church  never  took  upon  trust. 
Fnrtnermore,  certain  wonderful  rehcs  were  tent 
For  the  eyes  of  the  flock  !  —thus  the  catalogue  went  t — 
**  The  ble&s^d  motto  which  Cons  tan  tine  saw  from  hia  tent  ;*' 
**  Rusty  cork-screw  of  holy  St,  Bibo  and  flagon  ;" 
"  An  idea  of  St.  George,  and  some  breath  of  the  Dragon  ;** 
"  The  original  score  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,*' 
**  With  the  skull  of  a  rational  being  from  France,** 
"  AU  the  burop*  of  the  which  were  especially  strong  ; 
"  Certain  teartSt*  Flam  shed,  when  he  did  something  wrong, 
*^  In  the  days  of  hot  youth  ;  and  a  Chinaman's  gong  ;** 
*^  Bottled  groans,  duty  paid,  from  the  bottomless  pit,** 
**  With  the  government  stamp:  St.  Cecilia  *a  Kit,*' 
All  attested  in  form  by  his  IJoliness*  name, 
Wit^i  the  fi&herman's  seal  duly  fixed  to  the  same« 


Sti^h  a  rich  bill  of  fare  was  assured  of  success  ; 
[  Boats  of  worshippers  thronged  into  Aix  to  confess, 
[  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor — e*en  the  cripples  came  in 
]  To  propitiate  Flam,  and  be  cleansed  from  aJl  sin. 

Here,  a  wretch  (that  the  Saint  might  dispense  with  the  fees) 
[  Bad  crawl'd  in  from  afar  on  bis  hands  and  his  knees  ; 
There  a  pious  Tom  Noddy, 

For  his  sour*  better  health,  was  abusing  his  body  ; 

With  a  flail  that  he  flourislied  on  high  in  the  wind, 

Did  he  buHy  that  region  located  behind. 
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One  disciple,  half  miid,  taru  a  coat  to  bis  Iwcit, 

With  hii  nails  jnade  &  tcratchiDg,  ccmttnufsd  attack 

On  the  flesh— Twat  supposed  beM  an  ^«  iich  *"  for  the  Salat, 

Who  was  bound  on  his  part  to  examine  canaplainu 

Such  a  fluck,  *twaa  reported,  had  oerer  appeared 

Heretofore,  in  the  city  of  Aix,  to  be  aheared* 


When  the  Dyer  returned  to  renew  the  attack, 
firother  Peter  was  looking  decidedly  black, 

From  the  white  of  his  eye^ 
All  the  white  that  remained  to  thie  Priest,  by  the  by— 
Aforitx  clearly  observed  want  a  chance  of  mistake, 
That  the  churchman  already  waa  np  and  awake. 
*^  Pax  wiUtutum  t  "  queth  Stern  ;  ^  It  were  idle  lo  aak 

How  ye  slept  in  the  cajdt — 

A  dii'ine  so  upriffki 

Mutt  have  passed  a  good  ni^U  ; 
Yet  the  Sun  waxes  warm,  we  are  something  too  late, 
It  tiehovet  lis,  my  son,  to  prepare  for  the/ite,'* 
Qiifjth  the  Priest,  **■  better  far  to  remain  iu  the  6rkJD, 
Than  emerge  in  this  dllanous  pickled  jer— jeHLJn, 
It y  our  friendship  of  old,  let  me  linger  below — 
Though^  mayb&p,  still  a  man,  yet  I  feel  like  a  crow  : 
Not  an  aii|i^l  cxtuld  yield  me  a  clean  bill  of  health/* 

flf  uttered  Stem 

In  return, 
*<  Why,  thou  Lo^it  to  do  good.  Brother  Peter,  by  ttealik 
*Tii  a  virtue,  my  friend,  how  1  honour  the  same ! 
Be  it  mine  to  go  forth  and  to  trumpet  thy  fame.** 
Thereupon  Jloriti  stooped,  and  withdrew  from  the  wood 
Certain  bungs  at  thi?  base,  whence  a  cochineal  flood 
laAued  forth  in  a  it  ream,  *twixt  the  pastoral  legs. 
To  a  <*auldnin  beneath,  until  drained  to  the  dregv. 
Then  the  Dyer  roared  out,  *^  Whit,  Confessor  !  a-hoy  ! 
Wo  will  teach  the  idea  how  to  shoot,  my  good  boy. 
Stand  at  ease  1*'  and  before  Brother  Peter  could  tnm^ 
Or  conceive  the  deHign,  down  he  went  by  the  stem, 
Ctuik  and  all  trundled  on,  though  the  Priest  shot  a-r 
From  his  otichineal  bed. 

Quoth  the  Dyer,  <^  No  doubt 

Thou  doit  know  the  way  ouL'* 

But  the  pastor  fell  prone, 
And  besought  of  good  Moritz  to  leave  him  alone; 
Yet,  observing  his  foe  to  be  Brm  and  resolved, 
Certain  Aves  and  Paters,  poor  Peter  evolved, 

CrOBs'd  hii  arms  on  his  chest, 
And  invok^ifl  the  Madonna  with  infinite  zest. 
Promised  candles  and  paint,  for  her  personal  purity  ; 
But  the  Lady,  'twould  seem,  didn't  like  the  security. 
Qooth  the  Dyer,  **  *Tis  ilrange  that  a  churdiraan  so  bold 
In  hii  faith,  should  thus  luddenly  blow  hot  and  cold  ; 
Ve  are  loth  to  go  out,  and  disliked  to  come  in  ; 
In  another  than  Peter  'twould  savour  of  sin. 
There  *s  a  time  for  all  things  ;  fur  the  soul  there  is  prai^^f 

For  the  body — afresh  air  ; 
And  Wthink  thee,  thy  flt>ck  will  be  bleating  in  vain, 
K'en  the  holy  St.  Flam  will  have  cause  to  complain. 
Though  a  blifcckguard,  indeed,  there  is  still  the  (lold  Coail 
For  instructing  the  heathen  before  they  be  lo*t* 
Right  about !  double  quick  I  "  and  away  Uirougb  thn 
Went  the  Priest,  Dyer,  sword,  altogethar  three  blades 

Pricking  on  without  pause,  for  the  Dyer  wae  fleet, 
They  emerged,  to  the  pastor's  dismay,  in  the  lUvet. 
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What  a  shriek  rent  the  air  !     On  their  way  hack  from  n 
Certain  maidens  iJJ  fate  hod  appointed  to  pass  ; 

Ri^ht  and  left,  up  and  down, 
Bnahed  the  fair  devotees  through  the  wondering  towi^  ; 
Not  a  few  feU  supine  in  their  borror>win^*d  flighty 
Ail  forgetful  of  Flam,  and  their  dresses  of  white  ; 
But  the  priest,  follow 'd  up  by  the  Dyer,  pass*d  on 
liike  B  whirlwind^4U  soon  as  he  came,  wa»  he  gone* 

Where  to  fly  was  the  point,  for  the  Dyer*i  aieault 

Put  the  thought  oi  a  halt 
<— Out  of  question  ;  poor  Peter  was  dearly  at  fault; 
Yet  irith  rare  penetration,  rejecting  the  high  wayi, 
He  selected  the  lanes,  and  the  courts,  and  the  by-ways. 
But  the  star  of  the  Monk  was  at  last  on  the  wane, 
For,  i*  faith^  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  Lane, 
He  emergfHi  ou  the  market,  and  stopped  by  an  asa — 

M^hich  standing,  alas  1 
Just  across  the  defile,  took  a  spring,  hut  his  legi 
Caught  a  basket,  of  what  bccatne,  newly  laid  eggi. 
Ovtr  went  the  diTine,  up  and  off,  by  St.  Jago  1 
Moritx  gained  an  ally,  in  an  awful  Tirago^ 
M'ho,  rolcano-Iike,  romitiag  wrath^  as  she  ran^ 
Swore  the  wiUam  thoald  pay,  whether  devil  or  man. 
By  the  poker!  the  gains  on  the  Priest ;  make  a  push. 
Or,  t*  faith,  the  beldame  will  be  in  for  the  brush. 
But  ^*  a  length"  superrenes  ;  now  the  ▼endors  o(  fruit. 
And  the  fishwomeii,  join  in  the  fervid  pursuit  ; 
M'hile  a  volley  of  curses,  that  rise  on  the  wind, 
'ell  admonidi  the  Pritat  of  the  hloodhouudii  Itehind* 
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*Tis  noon  !  the  faithful  kneel,  a  mighty  mass  ; 

The  golden  Sun  salutes  each  »culptured  bier, 
Let^ding  his  glory  to  the  stain^  gla^t 

Whereon  dim  knights  and  pictured  saints  appear  ;; 
Grim  ejffigies  of  flesh,  long  gone  tU' grass. 

With  hands  upraised,  do  jieem  to  tend  an  ear 
Derout.     The  organ  thunders  to  the  skies, 
Or  in  a  solemn^  soft  cadenza  dies. 

Clustered  around  the  altar  in  array, 
A  hundred  tapers,  of  prodigious  height. 

Bum  fmle  and  lurid  in  the  face  of  day; 
To  true  twlievers  an  impressive  sight, 

A  sort  of  •-'  Will  o*  th*  Wisp,**  some  authors  say, 
To  tempt  to  Rome,  your  errant  Ptiseyite, 

The  Pope,  it  seemS}  to  catch  such  rats  as  these. 

With  *« candle*'  buts  his  trap,  in  lieu  of  '^dieese/* 


Deroted  cit*,  with  tapers,  head  the  throng. 
As  if  condemnM  to  penance.    A  long  file 

Of  boys,  in  surplices,  a  shade  too  long. 
Precede  a  corps  of  maideuB  veiled  ;  meanwhile. 

In  rich  brocaded  copes,  the  lord»  of  aonts 

Discharge  their  anthems  through  the  mighty  pile, 

And,  winking  at  the  damseh  as  they  King, 

CoooBtve  they  do  a  wondrous  clever  thing. 

Next,  acolytes  throw  incense  to  the  sky  ; 

Anon  the  priests,  in  chniulik^a,  implore 
A  McAsing  on  the  sheep  attendant  by  ; 

*Tis  all  the  faithful  get,  and  nothing  more. 
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A  stalwart  yeoman  beart  the  cross  on  high, 

In  relv^^t  clad,  and  lace  that  smacks  of  yore  ; 
The  which  rich  mantle  lets,  through  dirert  ftit^iB»| 
Bless *(l  daylight^  lo  a  pair  of  leather  breech«s« 

Thus  marstiA^ird  on  to  erery  holv  thrine. 
The  vast  prooetiloo  winds  its  lengthy  way  ; 

Each  saint  receivet  occipital  incline. 

Each  niche  unconscious  of  the  solar  ray — 

Its  waxen  tribute  ;■ — choicest  shrubs  combine 
To  lend  unwonted  cbeerfuinesn  to  day  ; 

While  evergreens  through  crumhting  arches  steal, 

And  bay-leaves  strew'  the  floor  whereon  the  faithful  kneel. 

High  Mass  performed,  a  grim  archbishop  rose 
To  aid  the  faithful  with  profound  oration  : 

By  some  peculiar  gift  he  seemed  to  nose 
All  sins,  except  his  own,  i*ih'  congregation: 

One  can't  expect  a  prelate  to  disclose 
The  faults  of  high  ecclesiastic  station. 

Although  the  preacher  doom'd  the  mob  to  h-il. 

The  richer  burgliers  came  off  pretty  well. 

**  Vermin  !  *'  quoth  he,  and  here  he  eyed  the  mob, 
**  Why  come  ye  here,  or  wherefore  go  ye  hence? 

A  few  to  gaze^  perchance,  and  some  to  rob, 

None — none  to  pay  the  blessM  St.  Peter's  pence. 

Methioks  I  hear  the  sainted  Flam  to  sob. 
The  while  I  lnhour  hard  tn  your  defence. 

Whoe'er  discharges  not  his  debt  to  day, 

Shall  never  own  again  wherewith  to  pay**' 

<'  Oh  I  read  the  Pontiff  \  bull,  ye  sinners  hoary. 
Observe  whut  mercies  grace  St.  Peter'a  chair; 

He  first  congratulates  the  saints  in  glory, 
And  next  extend eth  his  paternal  care 

To  poor  condemned  souls  in  purgatory. 
Remitting  half  their  term,  no  slight  aflair. 

Even  to  you,  oh,  fickle  generation  ! 

The  Pope  accords,  on  trifling  terms— laliration.** 

Then  the  thundering  pastor  went  on  to  demand 
Certain  debi*  from  the  flock,  that  were  due  to  the  Chtirch  ; 
If  tliey  faibd  to  dub  up,  tbey  *d  be  left  in  the  lurck, 
And  the  Devil  infallibly  take  'em  in  baud* 


Ere  his  sermon  was  over,  an  ear  splitting  shout. 

Coming  in  from  without, 

Put  the  fluck  to  the  rmit. 
For  on  wings  of  the  blast,  sprang  a  horrible  form. 
That  with  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  took  the  altar  by  storm, 

Where  it  clung  to  the  rail 
With  ita  daws,  for  the  monster  wm  miniia  a  i«fl, 
**  Sauv€  qui  peut !  "  was  the  cj^,  and  the  d«accms  and  priefts, 
And  tlie  monks  and  the  sisterhood,  fougrht  Uke  wild  boMia 
For  the  door  \  and  the  prelate,  in  spite  of  his  ho«ni]y. 
In  the  miU«  made  off,  an  astounding  anomaly. 
To  increaae  the  disnuiy  of  the  rest  of  the  crew 
That  were  ttriTing  for  exit,  his  devilship  drew 
A  few  pacea  in  front,  perhaps  to  look  for  m  pew. 
Were  it  so,  he  foi^t  in  his  anxiotts  retevtli, 
Uow  peculiar  *re  pews  to  the  Protestant  ehttrdu 
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As  he  traveraed  the  aiyle,  the  oonfenorli  eye  fdl 
On  an  inner  reoen,  called  a  prirate  ehapMs. 
Breathing  landt  to  the  Virgin,  the  friar  ruih'd  in 
Where  a  piooa  Marquise  was  compounding  for  nn  ; 
All  forgetful  of  Flun,  yet  oppresied  with  emotion, 
Tears  and  smiles  did  contend  wiUi  each  page  of  demotion  ; 
But  Old  Nick,  come  to  church,  in  Uie  fenrour  of  noon, 
Was  too  much  for  her  nenres,  and  she  dropped  in  a  swoon. 

Down  her  missal  fell  prone 
To  the  ground. 

And  when  found 
Twas  disoorer'd  the  ^  beast  ^  couldn't  leave  it  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  her  trance. 
He  'd  transform'd  the  blessM  book,  to  a  naughty  romance, 

Full  of  moon- lighted  lakes. 
With  Tonng  ladies  late  up,  and  redoubtable  rakes, — 
A  fresh  issue,  in  fact,  from  the  Newby  of  Aix. 

On  the  morrow  succeeding  this  wonderful  scene. 
An  epistle,  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  the  dean. 
Was  attached  to  all  churdies.  informing  the  flock 
That  the  Devil  had  split  on  the  Catholic  rock ; 

But  to  keep  the  beast  down. 
Double  fees  must  at  once  be  subscribed  by  the  town. 
His  appearance,  defaetOy  was  charged  to  their  vices, 
80  it  was  but  fair  play  that  they  paid  double  prices. 

Brother  Peter,  the  priest,  disappeared  from  that  day ; 
His  peculiar  disciples  were  filled  with  dismay, 

Many  hinted  foul  play; 
And  one  Sister  of  Mercy  so  suffer'd  in  mind. 
That  she  laid  up  at  once,  and  was  straightway  confined — 

In  a  convent,  wherein 
It  was  found  that  affliction  makes  some  people— thin. 

Many  yean  passed  away ;  when  an  obstinate  drain, 
Long  of  doubtful  repute,  thought  it  right  to  explain 
What  became  of  the  Friar.    &neath  a  ehapelle. 
Which  had  oftentimes  trembled  to  Dominic's  bell. 
Now  decayed,  and,  in  fact,  but  a  damp  mossy  bed, 
Only  used,  at  rare  times,  as  a  place  for  the  dead, 
Certain  labourers  (much  to  their  terror)  did  fall 
On  a  skeleton  stout,  binnM  away  in  a  wall ; 
And  on  further  and  careful  inspection,  laid  bare 
A  remarkable  skull,  with  a  mass  of  black  hair. 
From  the  which  sprung  an  odour  of  pure  cochineal. 
'Twas  exposed  for  a  time  as  the  sconce  of  the  De^il ; 
Bat  in  these  later  days,  to  the  wonderful  skull. 
Has  been  added  a  genuine  Highlander's  mull. 
Both  are  shewn  to  the  flock,  when  they  come  to  be  shorn, 
As  St.  Dominic's  head,  and  his  Majesty's  horn  ; 
Which  the  former  obtained  in  a  desperate  fight. 
When  all  SainU  in  the  calendar  aided  the  right. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Our  Ride  to  Newmarket,  by  Ely  and  MildeuhalL— The  Heirtli.-— The  **  W^iM 
Hftrt"— ^Appearance  of  Ne^rmarket.^ — The  Alfrrv  Monarch. — Old  Cfwdcr.— 1 
His  Mansion— and  "Cut."  — *^  Throwing  oat/*  1- "  OrUndo'e  "  V»r.— TWl 

Partial  Settling. 

Still  keeping  the  bye-lanes,  whenever  a  turnpike  could  be  poi* 
sibly  avoitletJ,  and  drawing  rem  at  the  "Old  Yew  Tree,"  "The 
Green  Man/"  and  other  rustic  hostek,  according  to  our  fancy,  where 
large  loose  boxes  of  sweet  wheaten  straw,  white-dimity-curtjuned 
beds,  and  rosy  rashers  generally  awaited  us,  we  crossed,  after  leflVTiij 
Nottingham  Forest,  over  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Leic\ 
Northampton,  and  Cambridge,  till  we  arrived  at  the  ancient  cii)  *4j 
Ely ;  having  made  a  slight  ditour  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  ' ' 
cathedra!  and  fenny  district,  preferring  it  to  the  university  line, 
reason  of  its  greater  novelty. 

From    Ely    we  diverged    again    to  Mildenhall ;    being    neitl 
pressed  for  time,  nor  amenable  to  aught  but  the  dictates  of  our  < 
whim.     Hence  we  rode  by  which  route  we  fancied  most^  and  baited 
when  and  where  we  pleased. 

Here,  in  the  paddocks  of  Sir  Henry  Bunhury  "  Smolensko"  wii 
foaled  and  bred,  A  racer  of  the  old  school ;  and,  probably,  morr 
esteemed  in  those  days  than  he  w^ouhl  be  at  the  present  time. 

At  length  "  the  Heath ''  appeared  before  us  in  all  its  health^ifl 
spiring,  expansive   reaches   of  gentle  rise   and    fall,   juid   quickly 
revived  the  slightly  wayworn  courage  of  both  man  and  horse  by  iti  \ 
freshening  breath  and  foot-soothing  verdure. 

It  being  the  hour  of  afternoon  exercise,  we  encountered  nowbef- 
less  teams  of  high-bred  cattle  walking,  in  their  gay  clothing,  on 
various  parts  of  the  Downs,  as  we  headeii  across  them  to  tiie  town. 

The  many  hollows  of  the  Heath  were  in  shade,  whiUt  the  wcftttn 
sweeps  of  coursing-ground,  unequalled  in  Great  Britain,  lay  basking 
in  sunshine  and  brilliancy*  Old  Joe  Rogers  was  jolting  after  his  l<Xt 
in  &  gig  with  springs  repaired  with  rope-yarn,  and  volunteered  to 
point  out  his  Derby  winner,  rather  too  amiably  to  inducse  us  to  btck 
him.  Young  John  Day — as  well-behaved  and  accoinplished  a  Jock 
to  our  notions  at  that  period,  as  was  ever  lifted  into  pig-skin  —  wii 
rifling  old  **St.  Lawrence*'  aa  a  hack;  the  grand  old  hone  beof 
unusually  docile  and  kindly. 

But,  as  we  purposed  surveying  the  Heath  at  leisure,  with  tbf  ^f* 
on  it,  and  then  taking  a  squint  at  the  nags,  we  made  our  way,  *^  'I- 
out  further  stoppage,  to  the  White  Hart,  in  Newmarket ;  where  ih* 
smiles  of  Mrs.  lioltom,  a  snug  apartment,  a  nice  bit  of  dinner*  aaJij 
change  of  clothing,  renovated  us  so  completely,  lhAt»  after  a  ttrplfj 
thiough  the  town,  and  chat  in  the  bar  with  our  huidaoaiie  b 
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midnight  found  us  by  far  less  f&tigued  and  dtsposefl  for  bed,  afler 
our  long  ride,  than  when  we  got  into  the  saddle  in  the  mormng. 

Refreshed  and  gay,  we  sprang  from  our  lairs  with  the  sun, 
mounted  our  hacks — equally  reneweil  and  blooming  with  ourselves, 
ftnd  again  made  for  the  Heath,  whereon  we  ant]ci{>ated  getting  n 
sight  of  the  great  northern  trainer*s  lot,  which  had  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  as  well  as  a  view  of  Dilly's,  Stephenson's,  Kent's,  Old 
Forth's,  John  Day's,  and  other  trainer's  teams*  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed ;  for,  before  we  returned  to  breakfast  on  Newmarket 
sausages  and  water*cresses,  we  saw  several  hundreds  of  race-horses 
out,  of  all  ages,  including  the  favourites  for  the  **  Two  Thousand  '* 
and  "  Derby  ;  "  both  of  whom  were,  of  course,  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers/* 

The  town  bad  Hlled  rapidly  during  the  last  twelve  hours,  and  had 
now  more  the  appearance  of  being  a  slice  from  the  West  End  than 
the  tranquil,  thoroughly  countrified  place  it  was  four*and* twenty 
hours  ago. 

Kewtnarket  is  composed  of  one  main  street,  and  in  the  "  First 
Spring*' — has  an  air  of  freshness  and  cultivated  rusticity  about  its 
features  peculiarly  its  own.  The  tew  large  mansions  built  by  gen* 
Uemen  and  noblemen  for  racing  residencest  have  in  no  way  impair* 
e%\  this  simplicity,  being,  with  the  exception  of  Old  Crocky*s  draft 
from  St,  James's  Street,  mostly  walled  round,  and  arranged  in  quiet 
taste ;  whilst  the  many  quaint  houses  of  entertainment  for  "  man 
&Dd  horse,"  small,  old-fashioned,  excessively  clean  and  full  of  com- 
forts, serve  to  **  illustrate  "  the  country  town  by  their  motley  signs, 
and  thronged  yards  and  doorways* 

The  "  White  Hart,"  kept  by  Bottom,  is  the  head  inn,  and  on  most 
race-meetings  is  crowded  by  the  multilarious  votaries  of  the  turf. 
On  these  occasions  everything  is  in  high  order.  Stables,  hacks, 
dinners,  beds,  servants,  are  all  personally  attended  to  by  the  clever 
hast  and  hostess,  in  their  several  departments,  so  as  to  leave  little 
solace  to  the  habitual  grumbler. 

There  are  an  infinity  of  lodgings,  at  all  prices,  all  equally  clean 
and  homely,  to  which  numbers  resort  by  choice ;  though  the  prices 
of  many  are  exorbitant  in  the  extreme,  and  highly  detrimental,  1 
should  imagine,  to  the  true  interests  of  the  place. 

In  addition  to  the  "White  Hart"  there  is  the  **  Rutland  Arms," 
also,  I  believe,  an  extremely  well-conducted  hotel ;  though,  for  the 
many  good  things  1  have  enumerated  at  the  "  Hart "  1  can  speak 
practically ;  of  the  other,  only  by  hearsay. 

The  merry  monarch,  Charles  the  Second,  had  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  himself  during  the  races  at  Newmarket;  an  example,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  followed  by  many  of  our  nobility* 

Old  Crocky,  the  "  father  of  hell  and  hazard," — ye  fiends  !  what  a 
title?  yet  truly  his  own  by  infernal  right, — built  a  splendid  den 

the  main  street,  where  many  an  orgie  worthy  of  the  Pandemo- 
iutn — ^to  which  it  was  a  •' shooting-box" — has  transpired  over  his 
old-absorbing  board  ;  and  many  a  scion  of  a  noble  house  has 
[tried  with  the  elephant's  tooth.  The  country  is  lo  dull,  and  a 
"^tice  over,  what  couh!  they  do  but  set  old  Crocky  at  a  **bit  of 
chicken  ?"  and  fte,  good  worthy  man  I  how  could  he  better  enlcrtain 
his  youthful  friends  than  by  indulging  them  in  ihcir  aUcmfdi  Ui 
fleece  him. 
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THE   BYE-LANES   AND 


Rolling  in  a  melodiously  hung  chariot,  and  assisted  up  a  flig^it 
steps,  ^hich  led  to  m  mansion  as  large  as  Apsley  House,  by  one  of 
more  of  his  powdered  lacqueys,  the  old  ci-devant  nshmonger,  and  the 
aristocratic    hell- keeper,  entered  his  gorgeous   fVeb  as   we  passedj 
from  our  gallop  on  the  Downs. 

We  well  remember  the  old  gentleman,  as  we  will  etideavour  to 
show  by  a  dratl  up<m  memory.  His  cheeks  appeared  whitened  and 
flabby  through  constant  night- work.  His  hands  were  entirely 
fvUhoui  knuckles,  soft  as  raw  veal,  and  as  white  as  paper,  whili 
his  large,  flexible  mouth,  was  stuffed  with  **dead  men's  bones," — 
his  teeth  being  all  false,  and  visibly  socketed  with  his  darling  metal, 
as  w^as  foully  developed  when  indulging  himself  with  a  hideous 
laugh  with  his  friend  Gully,  or  other  **  congenial/' over  the  deli- 
cious flavour  or  odour  of  some  little"  plant,"  or  lucky  coup,  ^m 

On  a  settling-day^  old  Crocky  sat  him  down  at  the  seat  of  GUStoi^H 
and  generally  had  some  thousands  of  Bank  of  England  notes  pinn^^ 
to  the  table  before  him   by   the    dainty,  flexible  fingers  we   have 
noticed  ;  having  the  heavy  figures  secured  by  the  thumb;  the  fiftie*. 
twenties,  and   tens,  under  his  three  longer  "  prongs/'  and  a  sheaf  o( 
"  fivers*'  under  the  guardianship  of  his  little  finger, 

I  mind  me,  on  first  entering  a  betting- room  on  the  settling-diy, 
to  have  looked  on  with  a  feeliog  of  disgust,  and  nyant  of  faiiit  asl 
beheld  this  old  man  possessed  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling,  who  fed  upon  '*  fat  venison/*  sipped  "  lachntrnt 
ChriUit*  was  swathed  in  fine  linen^  and  rolled  in  a  chariot  padded 
with  down  and  silks. 

But,  the  day  before  I  had  parted  from  a  scholar,  a  generous, 
high-minded  man,  to  whom  one  of  these  little  "  fivers"  would  have 
been  as  a  healing-balm  and  temporary  salvation,  and  I  became  a  seep* 
tic  for  the  moment. 

Old  Crocky  loved  to  coax  the  tyro  with  an  offer  of  a  ''thouian 
pounds"  to  some  icfi  of  the   youth's   pocket-money,   againtt  hit 
naming  the  winner  of  the  three  great  events,  vh.,  "  Derby/' •*  Oaki.* 
and''Leger/'  he  would  paddle  his  way  into  the  ring,  with  a  fin 
turned  behind  him,  spreading  out  his  death-like  fingers,  and  work» 
ing  his  flabby  jaws,  suffused  in  well-assured  security  and  coniun 
mate  coolness,  which  had   been  acquired  through   half  a  century'll 
practice.     Many  a  hundred,  ay,  a  thousand,  he  picked  up  in  tnill 
way,  leaving  the  simple  taker  of  the  odds  to  gloat  over  the  foot ' 
grand   figures  on  paper,  thus:    ^Y^*^' i    whilst  the   astute  lawyer 
invariabiy  pocketed  the  *^  reality/* 

They  served  him  out  with  a  Ratan  at  last,  and   sent  him  tohii 
final  settlings  killed  by  nothing  more  or  less  than  sheer  anxiety— J 
corroding,  gnawing,  incurable  anxiety  I 

It  is  an  old  tale,  and  too  well  known  to  bear  more  repetition  than 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  modern  reader,  that  the  horse,"  Ratan/ 
a  splendid  animal  in  all  respects,  a  tried  ttnd/»rare<f  racer,  with  tern* 
per,  form,  and  every  essential  for  success,  waii  **made  safe"*  the 
very  evening  before  the  '*  Derby/'  We  ourselves  xan*  him  gnndin$ 
his  last  supper  previous  to  the  race,  with  a  skin  like  satin,  and  tnu*- 
cles  of  iron.  We  saw  the  jockey,  Sam  Rogers,  locked  up  with  hiwi  i 
his  bed  being  made  up  in  the  adjoining  stall ;  and  we  saw  '*  Kitan'' 
hardly  more  than  twelve  hours  afterwards,  unable  to  make  i  giJkni 
with  his  coat  blue  and  shivery,  and  standing  in  fright,  and  fin*lfr 
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beaten  bjr  wretches  he  could  have  distanced^  had  not  v  ill  any  mark- 
ed him  for  her  own. 

Then  the  old  dicer's  hours  were  otimbered  !  he  could  not  *'  stand 
the  torturing  hazard  of  sucft  a.  die  ;'*  he  withered  away,  without  ei- 
aggeration,  quite  perceptibly,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  that  **  blackleg- 
gism  *'  of  which  he  so  long  had  been  recognised  as  the  honoured  and 
patriarchal  chief. 

This  affair  made  some  sUgkt  sensation.  The  Jockey  Club  inter* 
fered ;  held  a  court,  in  fact ;  and  reprimanded  two  or  three  "  gentle- 
men of  the  ring/'  begging  them  to  be  more  "  guarded  **  for  the 
future. 

The  jockey,  and  an  accomplice  or  two,  were  formally  banished 
from  all  courses  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  bat  have  since  been 
eradou^ly  pardoned,  and  allowed  to  practise  in  full  swing  again. 
Howeyet,  Old  Crocky  "  threw  out/'  "  Running-Rein  *'  came  in 
first,  but  succumbed  eventually  to  "  Orlando/'  the  second  horse,  by 
decision  of  a  jury,  who  pronounced  the  former  over'age,  from  the 
evidence  proifuced.  The  judge  —  a  Yorkshireman  —  clenched  the 
thing  by  ordering  the  horse  in  litigation  to  be  brought  into  court, 
requiring  neither  Field,  nor  any  one,  to  tell  him  his  age.  After  put* 
ting  bis  classic  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  barely  looking  into  it^  he 
winked  at  Serjeant  Wild,  and  said,  **  He  would  lay  three  to  one  he 
named  the  winner  !"  Up  to  this  moment,  the  odds  were  upon  '^  Run- 
ning-Rein." This  was  a  droll  Derby.  Old  Forth's  '*  Pot," — a  ter- 
rific cauldron  1^ — boiled  over,  and  gciilded  the  whole  stable!  The 
German  nag,  that  ran  in  the  names  of  "  Mynheer,"  '*  Lychwaldt," 
and  of  any  age  you  pleased,  overjbur,  broke  his  leg  in  the  race,  and 
was  buried  at  Ashlead  on  the  sly.  But,  a  jolly  gang  of  revellers, 
who  were  celebrating  the  "  Oaks "  victory,  at  John  Scott's,  at 
Letherheadj  headed  by  poor  little  Charley  Robinson,  resolved 
upon  looking  into  the  dead  horse's  mouth,  and  disinterred  him  for 
the  purpose.  But,  when  they  came  to  the  stiffened  corpse  of  the 
veteran.^  lo  1  and  behold,  his  lower-jaw  was  gone !  Old  Forth  was 
rather  too  wide  awake  to  leave  even  this  remote  chance  of  the 
damning  evidence  of  his  age  to  be  brought  against  him. 

A  pretty  nest  of  robbers  waa  dispersed  on  this  occasion  1  every 
wire  in  the  atrocious  plot  broke,  and  cut  their  fingers  to  the  bone. 
Yel,  after  all,  the  whole  blame  and  indignation  was  showered  upon 

t foreigner,  even  his  very  trainer  abusing  him,  in  his  suhdned,  re-- 
table  way,  for  having  so  *' grossly  deceived  fiim  t*  and  the  ball 
t  merrily  round  as  usual  I 
The  most  cruel  and  unfair  proceeding,  in  reference  to  this  Derby, 
wa«  the  partial  settling  that  was  ordered  by  the  omnipotent  Jockey 
Club,  prior  to  the  result  being  known  whether  *'  Orlando  "  or  "  Run-* 
Bing-Kein  "  would  get  the  stakes.  Many  members  of  the  ring  drew 
heavily  on  the  first  settling;  and  on  the  second  muster  were  not  to 
be  found,  by  reason  of  the  verdict  not  suiting  them.  That  this 
might  occur  was  evident  to  a  child  from  the  very  first,  and  might 
as  easily  have  been  prevented.  But,  because  a  "  little  ready  "  was 
indispensable  to  a  few  of  the  party  in  power — bills  tvili  become 
due! — the  edict  went  forth  to  settle  partially;  just  as  an  act  was 
J,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  that  old  Crocky 's  **  dead-reckon- 
l"  should  be  recognised  because  there  was  a  balance  in  their 
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BY   TARTIKI'S    WAMlXslAR* 


**  ll<sn«st  folkt  like  me? — How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  mm  hone»(,  or  what  ]  m* 
I  inav  be  the  deeril  himself  for  what  ye  keu  :  for  he  has  power  to  cone  i 
mm  *a  uigel  of  light:  and  beside*,  he't  a  prime  fiddler.     He  pJafedai 
Tartiiil,  yc  ken.** —  Scott *s  Redgaw/UlH* 


\wt  tlMSO  day*  of  Topiy-Turry  do  not  be  surprised,  inq 
MUle  Uff  if  yourfllmollrtU,  who  leads  yon  through  the  u\u& 
Londoii  spnngj  prove  as  dulcet  and  amiable  in  his  humour  m  kfiS! 
kjMnm  (obe  sharp  and  un fetidly  from  time  immemoriaL  Great  Eiofi 
kav«  oC  lale  become  amall  sabjecis.  Mr.  Asterisk  has  perpetntd  i 
vnrn^  wbicb  no  ooe  ean  get  through  :  and  the  Poet  Anon  broken  «l 
into  vente  whieb  tbere  is  a  rational  prospect  of  every  one  nndentod- 
ing.  AiWr  haTing  been  reviled,  neglected,  ill  spoken  of  by  the  tm^ 
ble  and  learned  English  public  long  and  loud  enough  to  have  drmi  t 
leas  sweet-temper^  Angel  into  discord  ''  for  ever  and  aye,**  Soil 
Cbeilia  ewna  now  more  shrines  than  enough^  and  coonta  her  wa^p< 
pen  by  the  millioo.  Queen  Mah  must  have  been  playing  some  tridti^ 
n  to  thaae  of  Oberon's  horn  which  set  the  Pagans  a-fbodi^ 
\  all  Christian  England  ''  break  forth  into  sinfirng."  Ep^eijii 
;  lf«m  to  Molfa  ;  prime  ministers  in  <»mers  andby-plaoes  di«a 
I  lor  the  million."  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  such  a  man  as  tU 
)  and  genial  Sydney  Smith  in  his  last  days  turning  esgerlj  tt 
ion  the  subject^  ^*  because  "  as  he  said  himself,  '*  he  had  loA^ 
B«eb  plewnre  by  not  having  earlier  attended  to  it."  It  is  unsafe  i 
f  aatupid  remark  now-a-days  concerning  the  altitudes  of  Liadl 
e«  or  the  depth*  of  Aiboni's  i^ster.  The  man  who  does  ao  U  ntd 
mn  **  ttn&iiishied  ffentlemao/*  For  all  these  reasons,  and  thonssnil 
be^dcs,  I,  AtBodeas,  being  a  Spirit  of  the  World, — seeing  that  th( 
World  a  heda  are  where  its  head  used  to  be — declare  hereby,  that,  in  al 
I  kindaegj,  and  with  no  lurking  malice  or  covert  preference^  I  sd 
to  turn  my  stores  of  information  and  tradition  to  account,  wbdl 
wt  talk  of  the  operas^  singers,  phiyers,  and  composers,  who  do  tune 
fi^r  QODqiiie  to  make  this  year,  1849,  anparagomed  in  the  experieooi 
of  tile  omat/aaaltcti  of  an' Englishman  atJUarwomca  of  an  Englisb 

Where  shall  we  first  awaken  our  ''dulcet  notes?'*  aa  HanderaS^ 
0r.  Morell,  hath  it.  ShaiU  we  begin  with  an  imp'^-eye  peep  (why  bS| 
•a  well  as  a  **  Mrd's-afc"  view?)  into  Mr  Lumley's  laboratory  d 
rial  projection,  into  Mr.  Delatield  s  drawing-room  of  daint] 
?  Far  from  us  be  such  a  dip;  sinoe>  were  it  under takesj 
would  be  no  avoiding  the  hot*water  of  Opera  polemics.  In  ead 
mttageria]  cauldron,  suffice  it  to  say,  hath  been  brewed  **  a  charm  o| 
MWfrful  trouble,**  stirred  incessantly  bv  certain  uncertainties  regard- 
li^  the  Great  Harris  Match,  which' has  withdrau-n  Mademoiaelll 
Jaaonr  Likb  Irom  her  throne,  tor  the  leas  theatrical  triumphs  of  co» 
oat  aad  ontorio  staging»— some  saT>  with  a  cathedral  in  the  back< 
granad*  and  a  [Mirsooage  in  the  blue  distance.     As  the  montlis  roll  o^ 
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we  shall  have  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  the  pupil 
of  Pasta,  for  whose  introduction  to  the  stage  Pasta  hired  the  opera- 
house  at  Bergamo  for  a  fortnight  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  herself  re- 
appearing with  her  pupil ;  and  who,  of  eoursej,  has  never  since  been 
loftt  sight  of  by  Asmodcus,  Let  her  only  fulfil  her  own  great  promises, 
prove  a  second  Pastu  (yet  neither  a  daguerreotype  nor  a  parody),  and 
she  shall  have  her  crowns  and  sonnets,  and  her  painters  dying  to  paint 
hcTj  and  her  link-boys  fighting  for  the  honour  of  lighting  her  to  her 
Brongham.  Then,too,  our  courtesies  sit  waiting  for  Madea^oiselle  Angri, 
the  coming  contralto,  a  Greek*  andj  as  competent  witnesses  assure  us, 
brimful  of  Greek  fire.  Was  I  not  at  Marienbad  a  couple  of  autumns 
ago»  when  she  was  setting  that  Spa  in  a  flame  by  her  energy  and  ani- 
muiioQ  ;  and  singing  like  a  very  angel, — no,  rather  let  me  say,  like  a 
very  near  relatiarij  —  with  that  best  of  all  singing  amateurs,  and  most 
CouTl{eHay)\f  and  blithe  of  all  good  companions,  the  present  secretary 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  India  ? —  Thirdly,  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes  is  coming — yet  another  musical  credit  to  the  Emerald 
Isle ;  howsoever  famous  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  at  La  Pergola, 
Florence,  and  at  the  Tediro  Carlo  Fenice,  Genoa,  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  British  public,  save  by  a  passing  mention  of  her  in  the  Irish  sketch- 
book of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  —  not  to  mention  Mademoisene 
G«ss«ziigai  who  has  a  voice  of  Verdi  power,  they  say  ;  and  Signer  Cal* 
xolari,  who  is  a  tenor  of  the  old,  elegant,  accompli  shed  Hos^sinian  order 
of  rocalism*  All  these  new  stars  will  we  admire  in,  and  according  to, 
their  order.— Meanwhile,  enough  and  to  spare  is  to  be  said  concerning 
Bf  u&ic  which  has  bad  more  than  a  hearsay  existence  ^'  within  our  gales" 
since  March  came  in.  Have  we  not  heard  Mario,  the  SLirJinian 
nightingale,  more  moving  and  mellifluous  than  ever,  in  "  Masaniello  ?  " 
—probably  the  most  fascinating  tenor  singer  that  ever  existed  ;  who  was 
not,  also,  a  great  artist, — which  Mario  is  not  yet.  Have  we  not  heard 
Alboni  —  most  genial  and  jovial  of  Cenerentolas  9 — with  that  rich, 
joyous  fruitif  voice,  in  which  (as  ]Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  long  ago 
wrote  of  Miss  Chester's  Mrs,  Sullen,)  there  is  "corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil :"  and  that  grand  Correggio  head  of  hers.  But  in  love  and  liking, 
nni3t  as  one  having  professional  experience,  I  must  warn  Alboni  against 
sin  **  by  which  fell  angels*"  There  is  a  pleasant  story  abroad, 
:j  how  an  admiring  friend,  calling  upon  her  one  murniog,  found 
L4  t'uluroia  Contralto  exhausted  with  labour  ■ —  not  scale-practice,  but 
labour  of  pumping  at  a  pump !  Dear  Cencrcntolu  pleaded,  in  her  own 
cheerful  way,  the  necessity  of  hard  exercise,  "  for,  what  would  become 
of  me,  ma  ckcre,"  was  the  coda,  **  if  I  were  to  grow  fat  and  lase  my 
?oi€€  V*  Now,  the  excellent  Alboni  would  do  well  to  reflect  that  there 
is  soch  a  thing  as  the  jMJSsibility  of  losing  a  voice — by  pumping  I — not 
by  gymnastical  pumping,  indeed,  but  by  dragging  up  a  highj'atsello  re- 
gister from  the  depths  of  a  rich  sonorous  organ.  The  feat  can  be  only 
tceompUshed  with  success  when  the  middle  tones  have  originally  been 
mufHed  and  defective,  as  in  the  cases  of  Pa^ta,  Malibran,  and  Misa 
Krmble.  When  matters  are  otherwise,  it  is  a  suicidal  experimetit  at 
**  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one/'  the  end  of  which  is  premature  decay 
and  forced  retirement.  "  Flureat  AUtom!"  but,  since  no  determination 
can  force  her  into  now  becoming  a  soprano,  why  she  should  peril  herself 
in  the  attempt  is  more  than  Asmodeus  is  al)!e  to  telL  Being  in  an 
ftngelic  humour,  he  w*»n't  hear  or  believe  what  Mammon  has  to  whis- 
per regarding  the  motives  of  the  metamorphosis. 
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It  seems  strange  that  neither  Zadkiel,  not  the  Solitary  of  Orfslj  nor 

Mademoiselle  Lenormandj  nor  any  other 

^*  toroereu 
Who  itudied  in  a  cop^** 

(as  Hood  hath  it)  should  have  foretold  that  in  this^ear*  1849,  we  Eng- 
lish should  be  utterly  conquered  by  French — music  Without  '*  turo- 
ing  the  corner  "  of  the  year  to  glance  hack  at  '*  Hajdee "  (pleasant 
as  that  opera  was  in  introducing  to  us  the  moi»t  promising  of  recent 
English  priffie  donne^  Miss  Lucombe)»  what  have  been  the  phenooiena 
of  the  Spring?  Not  merely  such  indications  as  Herold's  "Marie,** 
done  into  English  in  Oxford  Street  (I  could  have  helped  Mr.  Maddot 
to  a  far  more  sentimental  and  poetical  version  of  the  text), — ^not  merely 
the  presence  of  vocalists  from  among  **  our  bora  enemies  "  ev^ywheKt 
concerning  whom  X  shall  have  grave  worda  to  speak  pre&ently  ;  but  the 
complete  triumph  and  appreciation,  long  in  coming,  of  that  liveliest, 
most  splriiucl,  and  most  graceful  of  living  composers,  Daniel  Frao9(us 
Esprit  Auber  I 

Don't  dispute  my  facts,  hasty  amateur^  or  professor  who  goeat  slow- 
ly, till  you  have  heard  me  to  an  end.  Till  this  year  Deither  a  grett 
nor  a  small  opera  by  Auber  the  piquant  has  had  a  fit  or  fair  precent- 
!  ment  in  England,  "  Masaniello, '  alias  *'  La  Muette  de  Portidr  ba 
I  come  to  years  of  discretion^  having  seen  the  light  first  in  Pacia  in  1 
I  Now,  about  the  time  when  it  was  born  we  Britons  had  the  bad  habit 
treating  foreign  operas  anything  but  respectfully.  One  manager 
hands  on  the  work,  boldly  struck  out  every  bit  of  singing  from  it, 
served  it  up  as  a  flashing,  dashing  balki.  Another  allowed  his  mi 
director  lo  stick  in  as  much  music^il  namby-pamby  of  home  maatiii^ 
^  ture  as  he  pleasedi  ''  by  way  of  suiting  it  to  the  English  taste,"  FsAcy 
1  ft  perigord  paU^  with  potatoes  episodically  introduced,  to  "  make  it  lc» 
rich  V  or  a  souffii  naturalized  by  a  sprinkling  of  bottled  goosebtffjli 
over  the  same  !  Nor  in  those  days  had  any  London  theatre,  Itmllts  or 
English,  Costas  or  Bene  diets,  or  "  Berlioz/'  or  Balfes,  to  see  ftflcr  its 
orchestra.  No  offence  to  the  best  of  hands, — 'twas  then  a  aenumd 
machine  at  best*  So  that  the  version  current  twenty  years  ago  wii  i 
perversion.  More  lately,  in  1841  >  ^'  Masaniello"  was  given  in  its  miuaal 
integrity  (so  runs  the  phrase)  by  the  German  company  then 
But,  Oye  Loves  and  Graces !  O  ye  fishermen  of  Naples,  with  your 
southern  mirth,^and  your  lively  redundant  gestures  \  Princess  Eh 
was  then  a  stout  motherly  lady  with  a  mo&t  obtrusive  no^ie  (1 
member  that  nose,  '*  looming  large/*  in  the  midst  of  the  eruptiaa 
Vesuvius,  which  closes  the  drama) ;  Masanictlo  was  an  elderly  geai ' 
man,  nasal  and  pains-taking,  whom  it  grieved  one  to  see  doing  his  ' 
to  gambol,  and  his  wildest  to  grow  mad, — ^and  whose  bare  throat  had  ifi 
itself  that  time-honoured  look  which  tempts  the  pensive  public  tti  mvM 
rather  than  to  yi^ld  itiiclf  implicitly  to  the  fiery  youth  and  Repi  '"" 
spirit  of  the  throat's  proprietor*  Far  from  us  be  such  *'  integrity 
have  now  before  us  the  Neapolitan  t.de  in  all  its  gorgeousoe.as» 
fiery.  Hashing,  volcanic  music^ — which,  itwassaid,  Paganini  rated 
than  the  music  of  any  other  opera,  —  executed  with  true  Nttt] 
spirit,  by  Signor  Costa's  wondrous  army,  and  by  s  chorus  powerful^  ripe* 
and  animated  (whu  knows  but  that  it  may  have  been  its  soleoia 
uppt^aling  prayer  in  the  market-] ilace  which  de-brimsionizcd  mt  tnUl 
my  present  angelic  humour?).  Mario's  barcnrolir,  it  i>*  true,  ii  w 
~Tourrit's  barcarolle — of  which 
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^unsliine  and  the  sea-breeze  of  the  south  were  in  it/'  Bui  n<>- 
body  has  sung  the  patriotic  duet  with  such  brilUancy, — nobody  tJie 
romance  over  the  sleeping  Ffwt'//fl  with  such  tenderness — ^as  Alano! 
Aod,  as  regards  phifsique — whereas  Kourrit^  and  even  the  p^rander 
Dupres,  beiiig  both  French,  were  each  more  or  less  griinacicr, — he 
eithibits  to  us  the  dUinvoltura,  and  the  fervid  manly  beauty  of  the 
South*  A  more  fascinating  personation  has  not  been  ever  seen  or  heard 
on  the  opera<stage  than  this.  Which  among  you^  O  ambitious  and 
masical  gentlemen  of  the  rising  generation*  will  make  the  *^  hit  of 
hitfij"and — while  our  tenor's  voice  is  in  full  bloom,  and  ere  the  period 
approaches,  long  after  which  German  tenors  "of  integrity"  still  accfmt 
toe  public^  as  contidently  as  if  they  had  not  moulted  a  teather  of  youths 
— will  write  a  "  Sardanapalus  "  for  Signor  Mario? 

Again»  I  say,  that  every  one  should  see  the   *'  JMasaniello."  if  only 

by  way  of  counting  England's  gains  in  luxury  and  completeness  of 

musical  presentment.     A  greater  show,  and  a  better  performance,  was 

never  given  at  UAcad^mie  Roifale,  under  the  auspices  of  that  Arch 

image  of  managersi  Monsieur  Veron.     Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 

the  fairy-work  and  the   feat,  which   cost   the  lively  Parisians  three 

^Mpithsv  at  leastj  to  produce — can  be  In  London  accon^di^hed  within 

^Bbw»  or  as  many  weeks.     Never  did  opera-season^  in  the  memory  of 

pB  oldest  inhabitant^  open  so  brilliantly  1 

I      So  much  for  Anber*s  favourite  tive-act  opera.     But,  how  charming 
ha^e  been  his  comic  works,  brought  by  Mr«  Mitchell  lo  that  little  jeivel- 
box*  liis  theatre  in  King  Street,  St*  James's.     Of  most  of  these  dainty 
mttAical  dramas  we  had  already  seen  ill-executed  versions,  or  else  the 
work  destroyed  by  being  played  on  too  large  a  stage*     Therefore,  "  Le 
Dotmno  Noir,'*  *'  L'Ambassadriee,"  and  **  Zanetta,**  took  the  town  by 
surprise  as  completely  as  though  they  had  been  three  new-born  Graces. 
Fortius  thanks  are  largely  due  to  Mademoiselle  Cbarton,  the  prtma^ 
danma — &  lady  as  pleasantly  arch  as  one  of  the  beauties  whom  Mignard, 
or  Van]oo>  or  Watteiiu  loved  lo  paint ;  elegantly  clear  of  that  excessive 
atacerie  which  only  boys  as  young  as  Pvudennis,  or  men  as  ancient  as 
Lord  Steyne  can  abide  in  an  actress  —  which  Asmodeus    doth,   on 
;  principlej  discountenance,  and  with  which  I  observe  that  many  Pa* 
,  rinemneM  seem  to  fancy  it  necessary  to  brandi^  their  performances  for 
'  tlio  English  market, — possessing  a  sweet,  sympathetic  voice,  and  suf- 
ficient art  in  the  management  thereof.     Thanks,  too,  are  due  to  Mon- 
,  iietir  Conderc,  whose  sentimental  comedy  is  a  thing  for  the  most  fa«- 
tidifNU  critic  to  see  and  to  study.     But,  when  they  are  thanked,  and 
[  tfterwarda  a  clever  corps  of  secondary  singers^  who  are  not  ashamed 
I  of  being  secondariesj   how  large  is  the  share  of  the  debt  ivhich  stilt 
I  due  to  MM.  Scribe  and  Auber  !     I  defy  the  dullest  of  mor- 
.  bis  habitat  Lethe's  wharf,  and  let  bis  taste  and  cultivation  not 
beyond  those  of  Hood^s  countryman  at  the  htue  party,  who 

^*  Do  Vis^g  w&ggons  go  from  the  Ould  Baii*ley  I  *' 

I  defy  (whom  shaU  I  specify,  without  being  personal?)  Antiquarian 

or  Utilitarian,  to  sit  through  "The  Domino  Noir"  without  a  delicious, 

^distressful  curiosity  being  excited  in  him, — though  be  would  probably 

rather  than  own  it.      Never  was  such  a  love-chose ;  never  was 

lious  youth  so  cruelly  mocked  and  sprited  as  poor  H  or  act  by  the 

iy  ill  the  mask^  and  by  the  Aragonese  servant-girl,  and  by  the 

I  and  passionloss  lady  Abbess  i     And,  for  music^  when  has  there 
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been  any  tiling  to  compare  with  tlie  grace  of  the  opening  ball-^ 
scene>  or  with  the  nuns'  gossip  and  the  nuns'  hymn  in  the  last  act,  i 
•  colour,  truth,  expression  a.nd  piquancy?  Charming,  elegant,  fine,  freJ 
— 1  know  of  nothiug  in  the  whole  range  of  opera  which  is  comparable  _ 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  corridor  of  the  Opera  Comiquc  at  Pjiria  Ujf 
night  **Le  Domino"  came  out? — for,  of  course,  I  was  there  to  uk\ 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  rage,  of  pleasure  among  those  who  go  with  tli«j 
stream  ;  the  acorn  of  affronted  classicality  enkindled  in  B —  and  M— , 
and  half-a-dozen  other  unsuccessful  opera- writers,  whose  grim  or  6ae- 
cid  music  makes  the  flesh  creep,  or  the  hlood  run  cold  ? — forget  how 
M.  le  Prince  de  la  Bloskowa,  and  II  Principe  Belgiojoso,  and  an  Onmi- 
hus  full  of  nohle  amateurs^  swelled  the  riot  of  delight,  almost  as  i 
genteelly  loudly  aii  though  they  had  been  so  many  gamins  thrown  f  ^ 
screams  of  laughter  hy  Odry's  farce?  Yes,  let  Beethoren  be  everi 
nohle,  or  Gluck  ever  so  grand,  "  Le  Domino  Noir"  is  afMifisesBion, — ta 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  in  which,  out  of  diamond-apsrlts  oai 
filigree- threads  a  master-hand  has  wrought  up  a  treasure  of  high  irt* 
And  glad  am  I  to  see  that  the  English  have  at  last  found  it  out,  j 
prizL*  it  duly.  Not,  I  suspect^  that  Monsieur  Auber  will  care  fo< 
triirs  length,  over  the  possession  of  this  new  dependency  of  his.  Ne 
was  King — so  some  folks  say— so  right-royally  indiA^^rent !  While  \ 
set  of  anecdote^mongers  will  assure  you  that  he  can  never  support  1 
ordeal  of  a  first  niglit's  performance  of  a  new  composition,  nn^  ofi  all 
such  occasions  may  be  found  wandering  on  the  quais,  or  bnuL 
bridges — another  company  describes  him  as  little  less 
pocO'Curante  than  tliat  living  piece  of  indolence  and  provocationT^ 
sini  the  perverse, — and  maintains  that  Auber  cares  for  noUiing  about  I 
art,  save  the  coinage  thereunto  appertaining.  Neither  of  tJiei 
let  me  whisper,  is  to  be  implicitly  believed  ;  and  for  the  real  pot 
of  the  clever  Daniel  Francois  Eitprit ^ihe  elderly  man  with  ; 
and  black  eye-brows,  you  had  best  apply  to  our  friend  the  FL 
Paris. 

But  we  Londoners  are  not  exclusively  abandoned  to  Auberfaok 
regard  of  versatility,  what  was  ever  comparable  to  our  pre^nt  itile? 
Though  a  French  Emperor  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  iier^< 
with  a  crown  of  pure  gold  and   real  brilliants — none  of  yoor  Fdipi 
Royal  sirass — Handel  sits  on  his  throne  more  firmly  than  ever  W  < 
tliere  even  in  the  days  of  his  contest,  when  hisgeniu*  was  neiv- 
a  Princess  Royal  protected  Lim- — when  a  nobleman  harboured 
when  the  rivalry  betwixt  two  opera-houses  (as  now)  drore  all  i 
of  intlammable  persons  of  quality  into  ecstasies  of  antogoaism*    T4 
to  Exeter  ILdl  1    Listen  to  that  marvellous  month's  work,  **  Imdl 
Egypt  "  as  it  hath  been  there  sung  since  March  set  in  !     What 
hute  is  that  to  imperishable  genius!     I  know  the  Oratorio  by  h« 
(thi>ugh  Asmodens  may   have  been  less  of  an  oratorio-goer  one  1 
dred  years  ago  than  he  is  now),  and  am  convinced  that  never  wis 
nobly  given,  so  reverentially  listened  to,  so  enthusiastically  ap 
in  Handel's  own  day.  "  The  Giants"  best  orchestra  was  but  1 1 
ful  of  lame  men  if  compared  with  the  squadron  now  ossemliM  < 
Costa.     His  choruses  satirized  by  Horace  Walpole  as  "tile  I* 
Koast  Beef  at  the  theatres/'  must  have  been  coarse  SJid  fotv. 
the    Muster   heard  himself  neither  the  lameness  or  the 
being  possessed  with  his  uwn  idea;  which  possession  eoftbled  hm^~^ 
garb  that  which  was  naked,  to  fill  out  that  which  w«a  soeagTe.  tii  t0* 
feet  every  crudity,  and  to  add  all  expressivejiess  desired^  Bat  m  «^ 
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!tt  to  listen  witliout  Buch  animating  imagination,  catmtit  thus  plucidly 
eke  out  matters  (suppo&iiig  IlandeJ  to  have  dune  so,  for  tlie  sake  of 
argument),  and  are  proportionately  thankful  fur  the  present  affluence  of 
aids  and  helps*  Then,  how  good  is  it  to  know  and  to  feel  that  these  ex- 
cellent spreadings-abroad  of  some  of  the  noblest  pages  of  the  world'9 
poetry  are  due  to  the  activity*  and  to  the  pleasure,  and  to  the  taste  of 
that  maligned  tradesman  class,  for  sake  of  whom  we  English  have  so 
long  sat  under  the  contempt  of  Continental  praters  about  aesthetics  1  A 
Court  commands  say  in  Russia,  where  the  Czar  gives  a  Hubini  a  regi- 
ment, if  pleased  with  his  ul  de  falsetto! — might  '*  for  once  in  a  way  ** 
get  up  such  a  performance  as  the  one  we  are  rejoicing  in  ;  but  with  us 
It  bas  grown  to  be  a  habitual,  easily-indulged,  frequently-occurring, 
cheaply-purchased  recreattoHj  set  upi  by  the  People  for  themselves  1 
Henceforth  any  Sprite  who  shaU  sneer  at  the  great  English  '*  million  " 
as  A  beer^  drink  in  g>  boxings  bull-baiting  ruce  of  animals,  capable  of  no 
poetry  in  their  diversions,  shall  be  sent  off  to  the  Brocken  for  a  soak- 
ing in  the  mists  round  the  **  Htraren  AUut*'  or  to  be  blinded  by  the 
— ^— "Tiant  French  sunlight  on  one  of  the  cones  of  the  Pntf  de  Dome  ! 
It  there  is  yet  another  musical  world  :  an  empire  betwixt  the 
ilden  pariUi  of  the  opera-goers  and  the  heartier  domain  in  which 
atires  bear  a  part  in  making  their  own  pleasure :  a  world  of  scien* 
'  lific  amateurship,  peopled  by  gentry  who  knit  their  brows  over  hour* 
long  Symphonies — who  listen  intelligently  to  the  stringed  Quartett, 
'  in  hand  (all  nodding  of  the  head  in  time  being  here  impracti- 
le  1),  who  wrangle  about  the  extreme  sharp  twenty  -sevenths ^  who  have 
ears  which  can  penetrate  the  mystical  meaning  of  music  so  abstruse, 
that  the  very  thought  of  it  is  apt  to  give  those  frivolous  folks,  yclept 
amateur-singers,  the  brow-ague.  This  is  the  world  m^  Musical  Unions, 
Beethoven  Sixiietiesj  Chamber  Concerts,  &c,,  &c. ;  the  capital  of  which 
ia  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  In  this  province  too,  though  rapid  and 
frequent  novelties  are  there  impossible  (since  a  concentration  of  the 
highest  qualities  must  go  to  the  production  of  anything  which  can 
keep  its  place  therein),  the  Londoner's  spring  hath  opened  propitiously. 
We  have  been  treated  to  one  of  the  last  unheard  compositions  of  the 
|iast  among  the  great  German  musicians,  the  lyrics  of  Racini's  "  Atha- 
*  &,**  set  by  our  beloved  and  lamented  friend,  puor  Mendelssohn ! 
There  is,  of  course^  no  creature  more  competent  to  speculate  on  the 
Etu  which  have  never  happened  than  Asmodeus ;  but  even  worse  in- 
^formed  mortals,  not  commanding  fate  and  metaphysical  aid,  cannot  hear 
one  of  these  stage  compositions  by  Mendelssohn  after  another,  without 
rittfiilly  grieving  over  the  German  opera  which  he  would  have  written. 
^  unlucky,  by  the  way,  has  been  that  same  musical  stage  of  Ger- 
ay  I  The  masterpieces  of  Gluck  were  composed  for  Paris,  and  with 
their  sempiternal  grandeur,  and  their  passion,  which  is  of  all  coun- 
,  they  have  not  escaped  a  tincture  of  the  taste  they  were  devised 
>  aiKtsufy.  The  one  German  opera  of  Mozart  which  was  treated  (as 
Beethoven  bears  me  out  in  asserting)  in  the  real  German  style,  (the 
tnTstic^i],  melodious,  enchanting^  tedious,  and  scarcely-comprehensible 
'* Zauber^ote,")  was  wrung,  by  the  false  pretexts  and  importunity  of 
\  knavish  puppet-show  manager  Shikaneder^  out  of  a  dying  man,  who 
wis,  probably,  past  caring  to  what  words  or  to  what  manner  of  ktnry 
iir  tei  some  o(  his  most  superb  and  fanciful  mu^ic.  Then  the  rugged 
|fi«etbaren  was  provoked  into  anathematizing  his  country's  theatre  by 
'  very  cold  acceptance  at  first  won  by  **  Fidelio/"  which  was  produced 
I  war-tJJue-  Weh^r  was  called  away  "  to  the  siJent  house  *'  at  vci*t  \\^\'^ 
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prime  and  period  when — after  long  years  of  difficulty  and  of  struf  _ 
and  of  g;ropiDg  about  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty  and  mediocritj  m  ^ 
regarded  liis  art— he  had  found  a  genius  and  pathered  a  fame  of  lus 
own,  both  intensely,  brilliantly,  enchantingly  German.  Mendelttoln 
was  struck  down  ju&t  when  he  had  determined  to  add  the  stage  ta  Ua 
other  fields  of  triumph  ;  and  when,  after  a  youth  of  meditation,  obier- 
Tation^  practice,  and  genially-tndulged  sympathy^  he  was  beginniag  to 
feel  that  there  was  still  room  in  the  world — even  in  the  thick ly-peo^ed 
and  exhausted  world  of  Opera — for  individuality  of  form  and  insptim- 
tion ;— and  that  he  could  not  only  conceive  both,  but  give  them  doe 
utterance  and  lasting  life.  | 

Here  i«,  indeed,  a  cause  for  severest  lamentation  ;  a  disappointment 
for  which  tboseofthe  present  generation  have  small  chance  of  reoeiriDg 
amends  1  And  never  did  the  loss  become  more  clearly  and  tangiblv  pre- 
sent to  me,  than  when  I  was  hearing  the  music  written  by  Mendedaohtt 
to  the  lyrics  of  Racine*8  **  Athalie/'  Glancing  back  to  the  incomparabk 
music  strewn  by  him  with  a  lavish  fancy  yet  reverential  hand,  tliniii||l« 
out  Shakspeare's  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'— to  his  wild  pi^M 
choruses  for  Goethe's  **  First  Walpurgis  Night/* — to  the  high  Gfcdk 
modes  of  hi  a  setting  of  tlie  noble  lyrics  in  the  *'  Antigone/* — how  OMtld 
I  help  lamenting  over  the  Cijurt-service  enjoined  him  to  labonr  at 
tasks  severally  more  or  less  musically  incomplete,  yet  whicb^  wfaoi 
laid  to^ether^  reveal  ideas  suthcient  for  half  a  score  of  musical  drainai? 
The  King  of  Prussia^  I^letidelssohn  once  told  me  hims4^1f»  »(mid  katt 
Kacine's  '' Athalie"  framed  once  again  in  music,  ^^^ry  one,  hiiir> 
ever,  about  the  King's  Court  and  the  theatre  conspired  to  hinder!^ 
representation  of  the  dismal  drama;  some  becousethe  play  made  them 
yawn ;  others  (being good-natured, I  won't  mention  names)  because thi?f 
dreaded  the  entrance  into  the  theatre  of  a  rival  composer  so  ri&ffm^ 
so  original,  so  rapidly  rising  in  the  world's  good  graces,— -This  lait 
reason.  Jet  me  emjihatically  add,  was  given  tome,  not  by  MendeltoofaSi 
but  by  a  distinguished  Berliner. — The  production  of  the  Drama*  thoK  I 
was  postponed,  till  the  composer  of  the  music  laughingly  used  to  sift 
that  he  was  *'  sure  that  it  never  could  be  brought  forward,  and  iW  | 
some  especial  ill-luck  attended  it/'  It  was  during  one  of  bis  visit*  ta 
London,  where  he  was  hunted  by  new  admirers^  ^ught  by  old  fricndffi 
chased  by  lion-hunters,  and  beset  by  musical  speculators,  from  morahiff  J 
till  midnight,  to  a  degree  which  must  have  been  seen  to  be  beUef«4 1 
that  Mendelssohn  was  otficially  apprised  that  his  Majesty  of  Pnwdi  | 
might  have  his  own  way  in  his  own  theatre;  that  the  "Athalie" 
would  really  be  given.  The  Overture  was  still  to  be  written, — for  t^  j 
Master  had  a  touch  of  his  country's  perverse  unpunctuality  about  tiniv  I 
wliich  he  at  times  defended  with  most  illogical  and  comic  earnestii€«v— 
and  written  it  accordingly  was  '*  'twixt  wind  and  \vater/*  Vet,  forcv^ 
out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  thouph  it  seemed  to  have  been  (no  wt 
knows  better  than  I  how  longKuch  things  may  have  been  stmmeriiig la 
the  brain  beforehand),  this  Overture  is  one  of  Mendelsiohii'a  ridMrti 
most  original ^  and  pictureswjue  compositions. 

Now,  as  1  am  not  going  to  talk  counterpoint,  will  I  refrmtn  frso 
going  step  by  step  through  this  fine  music  of  **  Athalie/*  Sootli  le  isf. 
rarely  has  work  been  worse  comprehended  by  its  audience  than  |]:ds»wiwi  i 
it  was  given  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  Loss  of  effect  was  Inevitalill- 1 
The  four  separate  choral  interludes  of  which  the  music  consists— befirti*  j 
each  of  which  an  act  of  rhymed  French- 1 sraelitish- scriptural  clitsifiP^  j 
ought  to  intervene — by  being  brought  together  without  panae,  \ 
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nigh  at  much  damped  as  (where  ind  a  umile  bcstr}  lira.  Kmt^  cr 
Mitt  Cushman,  or  Mi»  Helen  Faudt  voald  be,  x£  oeaz*'^^  :4'  r* 
throogh  one  of  Rtuaiuuts  or  Ladtf  Macbeth' w  leecci  hius  kz,^.^, 
without  "  stop,  let,  hindrance/'  interposiiioa  of  other  tasttk  <r  cLatm^ 
tersy  or  fall  of  curtain.  B—  (ererr  one  knows  B— *  i^perLZicsott  'sf 
reputation)  called  it  a  Mass  Ml  of  **  AmemsJ'  On  the  rroesi>jE.  4c' 
the  "  Athalie  "  music  in  presence  of  Her  Majestr  ( wha  is  a  fuufrl 
and  intelligent  admirer  of  Mendelssohn's  geniss,  k&d  otai^usL  ^ 
shewing  him  honour  whenerer  he  risited  Eneiiad;.  the  CtsmoL  via.  2 
tome  alight  degree,  remedied  bv  Mr.  BirtleT't  rcGtatkam  «f  s  iew  4^ 
the  connecting  passages  of  rerse,  with  the  melo-draaBask  muEC  be- 
longing to  them:  but  the  best  expedient  of  the  kind  21  c«r«:.T  & 
make-ahifit. 

On  both  occasions  I  griered  orer  the  ineomplctenett  as  i=«TitA^  ; 
bot  since  we  have  small  chance  of  seeing  sn  £&gliah  *jr  Fr^tata, 
''Athalie"  properlj  acted  with  anything  like  a  deeest  yts^jrajkatot  W 
the  muaic»  and  since  the  music  is  filled  with  noble  and  rliicxAA  ti^iuci 
which  no  one  could  bear  to  lose,  how  could  I  help  alio  grieri^  as  i&e 
hattT  indifference  of  mv  dear  Ei^li»h  folk  r  Xoc  coe  in  £Te*aac-cv«z.tT, 
I  will  dare  asaert,  had  looked  into  or  thought  abcat  Racne  ere  be  cxsit 
to  the  concert — not  one  had  fsirlj  repnfsentcd  to  Liicjelf  the  iaerruoue 
conditions  of  changes  and  loss  under  which  he  m^ide  aecTuii.iasce  vTik 
a  vnuk  of  art  so  individual  and  so  peculiar.  Ptdantrr  in  jwagwuixz  2*  a 
most  wearisome  thing,  to  learn  the  full  meaning  ^  vixaL  j^ml.  2z.-« 
lirten  to  the  talk  of  a  knot  of  German  cfm»ocemii  ^  of  xLe  oi^c  r«cx :" 
or  mingle  with  the  tide  of  iofillible  wisd'xz  tLat  tr/w%  vli  of  iztt  cx^ 
cert  room  of  the  Paris  dmiertaioirt  into  the  R^^e  &r?«?c ;  i«ut 
presumption  without  due  poios  taken  to  nndcnusd  i«.  yjt^.'J.j,  ^A  ziit 
two,  the  more  injurious.  With  this  truth,  yuderv^k  kz,i  ^vtcr*  lai 
the  climax  on  a  pedal  bau,  whidi  brings  the  amiyjc^'jc  tr,  &  c>jk  \i 
once  handsomely  and  solid] r,  doih  your  ArwtudjnM  o.zji.-^c^  ii*  zyyjsi 
on  the  music  of  March.  Ere  Maj-dar  ojmes  tLere  cc^L:  Vf  le  ilaX',^ 
to  talk  about  of  much  greater  interest. 
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"The  holidays  during  which  I  entered  tz.y  tvelftl  Te&r  -xere  ex- 
oeedinglj  dull ;  the  Abbe  Leprince  accosnp^sird  ce  to  Lo::.\^y^g^  i^d 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  went  out.  Our  loz^s  -Br&ljc^.  -^cre  '»iti.- 
out  object ;  he  was  gradually  dying  from  confiuzption,  ^z,^  v^^  iileLt  ksd 
melancholy,  and  I  scarcely  felt  much  more  inclim^tlozi  to  be  u.trr%\ 
We  walked  at  the  heels  of  each  other  for  hoar%  t/^ether,  -a-itLout 
littering  a  word ;  one  day  we  lost  ourselrea  In  a  ^f^A,  a£d  31.  Ltyrizice, 
turning  to  me,  asked  me  which  road  we  should  take.  I  je-^^ed,  *a  itLout 
hentation :  '  The  sun  is  just  setting,  and  its  IcAt  ray^  are  rejected  on 
jQoder  large  tower,  let  us  go  that  way.'  M.  Lepricce  reiat«;d  tLI^  little 
incident  to  my  father  in  the  erenlDg, — the  future  trareller  was  ilrtstdy 
beginning  to  shew  himself  in  this  decision  ;  many  a  time,  when  I  hare 
teen  the  tun  tet  in  the  forests  of  America,  have  my  thoughts  wandered 
to  the  woods  of  Combourg. 


Ml 
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''The  Abbe  Leprince  wisLed  very  mucb  that  I  should  be  all(med1 
to  have  a  horse,  hut,  according  to  my  father's  ideas,  it  was  only  ne 
sary  that  a  naval  officer  should  understand  how  to  manage  his  wemtL 
My  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  mount  slily  two  great  fat  mtreai 
belonging  to  the  carriage,  or  a  large  piebald  borse.     The  piebald  waa 
not  like  TurenneX  one  of  tho^e  steeds  the  Romans  termea  dauUnmoi 
equos,  fa.^hioned  to  assist  their  master^  but   a  great  awkward  Pegatii% 
which  attempted  to  bite  my  legs  whenever  I  compelled  him  to  leap  a 
ditch.     I  liave  never  cared  much  about  hordes,  tnough  1  have  Uq  a 
Tartar's  life ;    and  the  most  singular  thing  is,  that  in  spite  of  th#j 
rou;^h  nature  of  my  early  attempts  at  horsemanship,  I  sit  more  ele 
gantly  than  securely  on  my  saddle^     The  tertian  ague,  the  seeds  i 
which  I  brought  from  the  marshes  of  Dol,  freed  me  from  M.  Leprinci^] 
A  vendor  of  antidotes  happened  to  pass  through  the    village  at  the 
time,  and  though  my  father  hud  no  opinion  of  medical  men,  be  bid 
considerable  faith  in  quacks  ;  accordingly  he  sent  for  the  empiric,  wli9 
declared  that  he  wouid  cnrc  me  in  twenty-four  hours*     He  cum^liie 
next  day  in  a  green  coat,  laced  with  gold,  with  ioosc  sleeves  of  aotlMi 
mujiliuj  and  small-clothes  of  well-worn  black  satin ;  he  wore  sbaoi 
brilliants  on  his  tingers,  silk  stockings^  which  had  become  a  blaiah- 
white,  and  shoes  with  enormous  buckles.     He  opened  my  curtaliu^  fdt 
my  pulsej  and  made  me  put  out  my  tongue ;  then  mutteriog  a  few 
words,  in  an  Italian  accent,  on  the  necessity  of  purging  me,  gave  nie  a 
small  piece  of  burnt  sugar  to  eat.     My  father  approved  of  liita  VnA' 
menl,  for  be  maintained  that  all  ailments  proceeded  from  indigeslt(ii« 
and  that  for  every  kind  of  evil  there  was  only  one  course  to  be  pit^J 
sued.     About  lialf  an  liour  after  I  had  swallowed  the  burnt  sugar,  ] 
was  seized  with  violent  vomitings;  M,  de  Chateaubriand,  who 
immediately  informed  of  the  circumstance,  seemed  very  mocb  inclioe 
to  throw  the  poor  devil  out  of  the  window.     The  quack  appeared  qusti 
territiedj  took  oif  his  coat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  maitin^ 
all  tbe  time  the  most  grotesque  gesturen,  while  he  seemed  to  puatli] 
his  brain  to  determine,  if  po«isible»  what  he  should  do  next.      He 
repeated    my    cries,    exclaiming    *  Che   Monson   Lavandier  f '      Thii 
Monsieur    Lavandier   was   the   village   apothecary,  whoae  aaaiataitoe 
bad  been  sought  in  this  emergency.     I  scarcely  knew«  in  the  mtdftff 
my  sufferings  whether  I  was  dying  from  the  effect  of  the  man'a< 
or  from  the  tits  of  laughter  which  he  drew  from  me  ;  the  miachic 
diiced  by  this  too  strong  emetic  was  arrested,  and  I  was  soon  qaiti 
again,  bo  that  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  I  was  sent  back  to  college. 

**  The  time  of  my  first  communion  was  approaching  when  the  futu 
destiny  of  a  child  was  fixed  by  his  family.  This  reJigious  cereiooay 
among  young  Christians  took  the  place  of  the  Roman  custom  of  iofCi««1 
|!ng  youth  with  tbe  toga  virllu,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  came  to  f  ' 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  first  communion  of  a  son,  who 
dedicating  himself  to  God,  was  shortly  to  be  separated  from  his  i 
ly  piety  appeared  sincere ;  I  was  an  example  to  the  whole 
ly  zeal  was  unbounded ;  my  repeated  abstinences  went  so  far  aa  H^ 
cause  my  master's  uneasiness,  for  it  was  feared  that  my  devotion  wocM 
be  carried  to  an  excess,  and  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  my  ferrooi 
by  a  more  enlightened  religion.  My  confessor  was  the  superior  of  tbe 
seminary  of  Eiidistes,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  severe  a^ 
of  countenance.  Every  time  I  presented  myself  at  the  confeisiowl 
he  questioned  mo  w^ith  much  anxiety,  and  ap|jeured  surprised  at  tk 
light  nature  of  my  faults;  he  did  out  know  how  to  acoouut  fux  llie  ^ 
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tress  which  I  nianife?4led  in  confiding  to  him  secrets  of  sa  little  im- 
portance. The  nearer  Kaster  approached,  the  mure  earnestly  did  he 
put  questiona  to  me.  '  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  conceal  anything  from 
me?  '  said  he-  I  replied,  '  No,  my  father/  *  Have  you  not  committed 
«ach  and  such  a  fault?*  *  No,  my  father/ — it  was  always  no: — he 
sighed  as  he  sent  me  away,  and  seemed  to  look  jncrediiluuf*ly  into  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart.  1  left  his  presence  pale  and  confused  like  a 
criminal.  On  the  Holy  Wednesday  I  was  to  receive  absoliitioni  I 
passed  the  whole  of  Tuesday  night,  till  Wednesday  morning,  in 
pfaTer>  and  in  reading  the  work  entitled  '  Confessiotis  mat  /(riles,' 
On  Wednesday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  set  out  for  the 
seminary  ;  our  parents  accompanied  us-  All  the  vuin  distinction  which 
has  since  heen  conferred  on  my  name  would  not  hnve  affurded  my 
mother  half  so  much  happiness  as  she  felt  ia  belmlding  her  son  about 
to  participate  in  this  ^eat  religious  mystery.  When  we  readied  the 
chui'ch,  I  prostrated  myself  before  the  chancel,  and  remained  in  that 
position  as  if  I  was  annihilated.  When  I  rose  to  go  to  the  sacristy, 
where  the  superieur  awaited  me,  my  legs  trembled  under  me.  1 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  priest :  it  was  only  in  a  faltering  voice 
that  I  could  manage  to  say  my  conjiteon  *  Well,  have  you  not  forgot- 
ten anything?'  said  this  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  remained  silent* 
He  began  once  more  to  ask  me  questions.  And  the  fatal  *  No  *  again 
isaued  from  my  lips;  he  meditated  a  little,  and  sought  coutii^el  from 
Kim  who  conferred  upon  the  Apostles  the  power  of  binding  and  un* 
binding  souls,  then,  with  a  kind  of  inward  struggle,  he  prepared  to 
gire  me  absolution.  If  thunder  had  been  hurled  from  heaven  against 
me,  it  could  not  have  terrified  me  half  so  much.  I  cried  out,  '  I  huve 
not  confessed  everything.'  This  formidable  judge,  this  delegate  of  the 
Supreme  Sovereign,  whose  countenance  had  previously  inspired  me 
with  so  much  awe,  became  at  once  the  most  tender  pastor ;  he  em- 
braced me,  and  burst  into  tears.  '  Come,'  said  he,  'courage,  my  dear 
son/  I  shall  never  experience  such  another  momfut  in  my  life;  if 
the  weight  of  a  mountain  had  been  suddenly  removed  from  my 
ilHHilders,  1  could  not  have  felt  more  relieved.  I  wept  with  joy;  after 
Ihe  first  avowal,  the  rest  was  not  painful  to  me.  Aly  hidden  faults, 
wbicli  would  have  made  the  world  smile,  were  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  religion:  the  Jfwperiewr  found  himself  in  some  embarras*jment ;  he 
would  have  wished  to  delay  my  communion  if  I  hud  not  been  going  to 
leire  the  college  of  Dol,  and  to  enter  the  oavy.  He  discovered  with 
eoosiderable  penetration,  even  in  the  churacter  of  my  faults,  in.sig- 
ni^cant  as  they  wxre,  the  nature  of  my  propensities;  he  foresaw  what 
mj  future  passions  would  be  ■  lie  did  not  disgnise  from  me  any  good 
Wnicfa  be  imagined  he  perceived  in  my  disposition,  but  he  also  pre- 
dicted the  evils  to  come.  *  However,'  he  added  at  length,  *  time  is 
minting  for  your  repentance,  but  you  are  washed  from  your  sins  by 
liuM  cuurageous,  though  tardy  confession.'  He  then  pronounced,  with 
"  lifted  hands,  the  form  of  absolutioiT;  and  now  this  terrible  arm  de- 
rnded  only  to  call  d«>wn  the  de\v  of  heaven  upon  my  head.  1  bent  my 
iMifliead  to  receive  it,  and  then  rushing  forward,  tlirew  myself  upon 
the  bosom  of  my  raotber,  who  awaited  me  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  I 
did  not  api^ar  like  the  same  person  in  the  eyes  of  my  masters  and 
•chool-fellows ;  my  j»tep  was  liglit,  my  head  erect,  and  my  countenance 
wa«  radiant  in  all  the  triumph  af  repentance.  The  next  day*  Holy 
riiuraday,  I  was  admitted  to  that  sublime  and  touching  ceremony,  which 
l^lkare  in  vain  attempted  to  pourlray  in  the  *  Genie  tic  C7im(uinimic*** 


'*  I  left  tlie  College  of  Dol  three  weeks  after  mj  first  canmntnloa. 
Many  of  my  moj^t  pleasant  recoUeetioQS  are  Miodaled  witli  thmi  pber. 
The    Abbe   Leprince   wan   afterwards  appointed   to  a   benefice  near 
Hoiien,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  preferment.    The  Abtt^Eganll 
obtained  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Rennes ;  and  the  gp^  prindftal — 
the  Abbe  Porcher — died  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rerolution.  lie 
was  well-informed  J  mild,  and  simple-bearted.     The  memory  of  this 
obscure  Rollin  will  always  be  cberiahed  and  renermted  bj  me.     Mj 
departure  for  Rennes  took  place  immediately.    There  I  was  to  con* 
tinue  my  studies,  and  to  finish  my  course  of  mathematics,  in  order  thai 
I  might  be  competent  to  undergo  the  gardc^marine  examloatJeti  al 
Brest.     M«  de  Fayette  was  the  principal  of  the  College  of  Kcnofli. 
Here  I  met  with  my  friend  Gesril  again,  and  became  acquainted  witli 
two  men — who  both  afterwards  distinguij>hed  themselves  in  a  diAoiat 
way — General  I^loreau  and   Limoelao^  the  inventor  of  the   IqAbmI 
Machine,    and    now  a    priest    in    America.       There    it    only  WM 
portrait  of  Lncile  in  existence,   and  this  indifferent  miniature  ^fw 
executed  by  Limoelan,   who  supported  himself  as  an   artist  throogii 
the  troubles  of  the  revolution.     ^loreau  was  a  day-scholar^  and  Linoe* 
Ian  a  boarder.     It  has  not  often  happened  thut  persona  whose  aftfl^ 
life  was  so  extroardinary,  have  been  a^^sembled  in  one  provtoeev  in  Ifci 
same  small  town,  and  in  the  same  school.    I  remained  two  yean  at  tlbe 
college  of  Heunes.     Gesril  left  eighteen  months  before  me^  and  wtai 
into  the  navy.     My  third  sister,  Julie,  was  married  durini^  iheM  t«t 
years  to  the  Comte  de  Farcy,  captain  in  the  Cande  Ht'giment*    8fct 
»ettled  with  her  hutiband  at  Fongeres,  where  my  two  eldeal  fialif^ 
Mesdames  de  Marigny  and  de  Quebriac,  already  resided.      Jii)k*t 
marriage  took  place  at  Combourg.     I  was  present  at  the  wedding;  aad 
on  this  occasiun  1  saw,  for  the  6rst  time,  that  Comtesse  de  TWjtfit 
who  was  afterwards  so  remarkable  for  the  courage  she  displayed  oa  ikt 
Bcalfuld.     She  \vaa  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Mar^aii  dt 
La  Rouerie,  in  whose  conspiracy  she  was  concerned*     Hitherto  1 M 
only  seen  beauty   in  members  of  my  otvn  family.     I  felt  stfistgelr 
moved   on    beholdiitg   it   in  the  face  of  a  stranger.     Every  atcp  I 
now  took  in  life^  opened  to  me  a  new  perspective.     The  aoit  mi 
seductive  voice  of  the  passions  already  began  to  weave  spells  tsvmai 
me,  and   I    eagerly  yielded  myself  to  the  magic  influence  of  thai 
tyrens,  finding  myself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  them  by  soma  ub^ 
known  power, 

*'  I  net  out  for  Brest  immediately  after  Julie's  marriage.  I  dJd  «0l 
feel  the  same  regret  in  leaving  the  college  of  Reunew,  which  I  hid 
experienced  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  little  college  of  J>ol.  Perhaps 
1  no  longer  pi^ssessed  thut  innocence  which  enables  us  to  liod  plf«san 
in  everyihing  around  us.  Time  was  rapidly  advancing.  My  neativ 
in  my  new  poHttion  was  one  of  my  maternal  uncles,  the  Comte  Rowai 
de  Boisteilleul,  commander  of  a  squadron,  whose  son  waa  alUrarariii 
very  distingui^ljed  officer  in  Bonaparte's  armies^  and  was  united  la  tW 
only  daughter  of  my  sister,  the  Comtesse  de  Farcy* 

"I  did  not  lind  my  brevet  (Vaspirant  awaitirig  me  at  Bna!^    H«» 
this  delay  occurred  1  cannot  imagine.     I  remained^  therefutVy  wto  « 
r  called  a  xauptrditl,  and  as  such  I  was  exempt   from  all  fixed  itu 
My  uncle  boarded  me  in   the  Rue  de  Siam,  where  then*  tmm  » 
fi  /tote  of  iitfurans,  and  presented  me  to  the  Comte  i 

of  the  navy.     For  the   first  time  in  my  life  1  \v,i,,  ....   ; 

Cftourcei,  aiid  instead  of  mixing  with  my  futunr  compaiiions,  I 
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viTseir  ap  with  mj  inttiaetiTe  kvrc  of  nUtnde.    Mj  wUxmrj  aocMtj 

consisted  of  m j  drawing  «id  frociiig  natter,  tad  mj  tutor  in  matlie-' 

inaticB*    One  amy,  ia  mj  iMPlJea,  I  liad  drolled  to  the  outer  extremitr 

of  the  port,  bj  tlie  aea-side,  and  fiadta^  it  eattremelj  irann,  I  threw 

layaelf  full  length  npon  the  aand,  and  aoon  §dl  aaleep.     Suddenl?  I 

was  avroke  by  a  grat  naiae :  there  appeared  to  be  aomethins  of  an 

exciting  nature  going  forward*      I  stared  aroaod  me.      VoQejt  of 

artillerjT  succeed^  each  othert  and  the  njad  was  fiUed  with  shipa. 

The  great  French  squadron  was  entering  the  harbour,  on  the  peace 

being   signed-      All   Brest   turned  out  on  this  occaatoa.      Some  of 

the  long-boats  were  disengaged  from  the  veasels  and  came  to  land. 

The  officers  who  tilled  them  looked,  with  their  fkces  bronzed  by  the 

sun,  like  people  from  another  hemisphere,  and  their  countenances  wore 

the  expression  of  triumph  of  men  who  had  just  retrieved  the  honour  of 

national  flag.     I  was  ivatching  this  gallant  troop  iile  off^  when 

'^suddenly  one  of  the  officers  separated  himself  from  his  companions^ 

and  fell  upon  m?  neck.     It  was  Gearil.     He  appeared  to  me  taller^ 

weak»  and  suffering  from  a  sword-cut  he   had  received   acroas 

chert*     That  same  evening  he  quitted  Brest  to  rejoin  his   own 

If*     I  imly  saw  him  once  again,  a  short  time  before  his  hero^ 

The  sudden  appearance  and  departure  of  Gesril  was  the  cause 

%i  my  forming  a  resolution  which  has  altered  the  whole  course  of  my 

life.      It  seems  to  have  been  decreed  that  this  young  man  should 

cxereise  an  absolute  controul  over  my  destiny. 

"  When  I  went  v^ith  my  uncle  to  M.  Hector,  I  heard  the  old  and 
y^ning  mariners  recount  their  campaigns,  and  talk  of  the  different 
eonntries  they  had  seen:  one  had  just  returned  from  India;  another 
from  Auierica ;  another  was  about  to  set  sail  round  the  world  ;  and 
a  fourth  was  going  to  rejoin  the  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
would   visit   the    coast   of  Greece-     Among  the  number,    my  uncle 
|xiinted  out  to  me  La  Perouse,  whose  death — like  another  Coiik — is 
the  secret  of  the  tempests,     I  listened  eagerly,  and  observed  every- 
thing without  saying  a  word,  but  the  following  night  sleep  lied  from 
my  eyes-     I  passed  the  whole  of  it  in  picturing  battles  to  my  mind, 
and  in  abandoning  myself  in  imagination  to  the  discovery  of  unknown 
inada-     Then  I  began  to  think  that  there  could  not  surely  be  any 
fibjection  to  my  going  home,  as  Gesril  had  returned  to  hm  parents*     t 
should  very  much  have  liked  a  sailor's  life,  if  my  spirit  of  independence 
^^ad  not  caused  me  to  shrink  from  any  kind  of  service.     I  have  always 
^^Bund  it  impossible  to  submit  my  self  to  the  con  trout  of  another.     The 
^^Bea  of  making  voyages  tempted  me  exceedingly  ;  but  then   I  felt 
^^btato  that  I  should  only  be  able  to  enjoy  them   in  being  able  to 
^^illow  my  own  inclinations.     In  short,  I  gave  the   first  proof  of  my 
fidileiiess,  by  starting  off  suddenly,  one  morning,  to  Combourg,  where 
I  arrived  as  if  I  hud  dropped  from  the  clouds,  without  even  informing 
my  unclcj  or  writing  to  my  parents — without  nicking  anybody's  pcr- 
mtaston>  or  even  waiting  for  my  brevet  d'mpiranf.     1  am  quite  sur* 
priaedy  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  how  I  could  ever  have  had  courage  to 
~  e  such  a  resolution.     Considering  the  great  awe   with  which   my 
her  inspired  me,  the  manner  in  which  I  waii  received  is  still  more 
»nishing.     I  might  naturally  have  expected  to  he  severely  repri- 
nded  for  sach  a  proceeding ;  but  my  father  contented  himself  with 
shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  meant  to  say — '  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  freak  V 
mother  chided  me  while  she  embraced  me  with   her  heart  j  and 
y  dear  Lucile  received  me  with  trane ports  of  delight-" 
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XVIIL^THE  WAR  OF  LA  VENDEE.— ANGERS, 

Wk  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of 
Itlie  war  of  La  Vendee.     This  great,  green  river,  the  Loire,  rum 
Ithrou|^h  the  centre  of  the  battle- fieUJs,  and  as  we  sail  up  from  Nftntet 
[to  Siiyniyr,  we  touch    every    hour  upon  a  spot   famous    for  Aome 
[incident  of  heroiam   or  devotion.     Of  all   modern  wars  the  war  oi 
[La  Vendee  was  the  most  sanguinary  and  the  most  romantic.    The 
Iconjttnction   is  startling,    but  easily  accounted  for.     The   peculi^^ 
I  nature  of  the  country  gave  a  picturesque  character  to  the  struggl^f 
[which  takes  it  quite  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  campaijg^ns,  whil^^ 
Ithe  constant  presence  of  women,  including  those  of  the  highest  rank, 
liii  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  under  the  banners  which  they  had  then 
ttelvea  embroidered,  and  beneath  which  multitudes  of  them  fell,  in 
Jipires  this  memorable  episode  of  the  Revolution  with  the  iotereill 
I A  chivalrlc  romance. 

One  day's  sail   up  the  river  gives  a  clearer  insight  into  the  actual 
details  of  the  war  than  a  library  of  memoirs  and  histories.    It  enmbJa 
.you  to  understand  at  a  glance  how  operations  were  effected  whiclli 
lure  not  always  intelligible  unless  you  have  the  scenery  before  yoii,| 
The  clustering  of  the  population  at  certain  points,  the  sudden  ( 
sions,  the  night-flights  and  scattering  of  large  masses,  theconveyanotj 
of  fugitives  across  the  river,  and  the  despatch  of  scouts  and  agouti  I 
through  obscure  tracks  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  posts,  oreinei^l 
dents  which  acquire  a  special  interest  from  a  knowledge  of  the  furface  | 
of  the  country.     To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  nec«»» 
sary  to  penetrate  the  interior  ;  but  even  the  banks  of  the  river,  whid 
you  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  contemplate  from  the  deck  of  a  laif 
steamer,  will  furnish  you  with  abundant  suggestions,  out  of  wbicfl 
imagination  can  sketch  its  own  pictures  of  skirmishes,  ambuscidOr 
and  villages  on  fire. 

Between  Nantes  and  Angers,  a  sail  of  some  ten  hours  or  so,  yo« 
pass  many  localities  inscribed  with  Revolutionary  memories*  II  wn 
at  St.  Florent,  for  instance,  that  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  a  circunj* 
stance  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  first  collision  of  Wil-  j 
liam  Tel!  with  the  authorities*  Commissioners  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary government  were  sent  down  to  ballot  for  a  forced  lev}'  of 
conscription,  and  being  somewhat  ungraciously  received  by  tb« 
people,  who  were  averse  to  the  proceetling,  they  rashly  fired  a  gun  I 
amongst  the  crowd.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  outburst  of  lh« 
|>opulaF  frenzy.  The  gun  was  seized,  the  commissioners  wcff 
beaten,  hunted  away,  and  their  papers  impounded  and  burned,  «Jj<i 
the  night  was  Hoent  by  the  peasantry  in  singing  and  revelling  over 
their  victory.  It  was  the  first  act  of  open  resistance  to  a  govermoimi 
whose  severities  against  the  priesthood  had  already  brought  tlKV 
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Into  odium  in  this  neighbour hootL     The  newt  of  the  not  reached 
the  cars  of  an  old  niJin,  a  dealer  in  wool,  whose  name  was  Catheli* 
neau.     He  wa«  &  person  of  weight  anil  influence  in  his  locality, — a 
man  of  sense,  patriotism,  and  energy.     He  instantly  left  his  work, 
w&fihed  himself,  put  on  his  coat,  and,  hastening  to  the  market-place, 
harangued  the  excited  multitude.     There  is  never  wanting  on  such 
occasions  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  whose  power  lies  dormant  till 
it  is  thus  awakened,  to  rouse  the  masses  into  revolt :  the  crisis  is 
sure  to  find  its  man  to  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  first  move- 
ment, although  be  is  seldom  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  Bubsequent 
events,  and  is  generally  sacrificed  in  their  progress.     Cathelineaii 
found  the  spirit  of  rebellion  prepared  and  eager  to  respond  to  his 
calK     Facilities  were  ready  to  Ins  hands,  which  imparted  unparal- 
leled  suddenness  and  decision  to  the  popular  action-     The  whole 
population  had  been  outraged  on  the  tenderest  point  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  pastors  ;  the  life  o(^  the  peasantry  had  always  been 
bound  up  with  that  of  their  lords»  who,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  French 
ariitocracy,  resided  on  their  estates,  and  mixed  freely  in  the  amuse- 
mentA  and  occupations  of  their  tenantry  ;  the  chateau  and  the  hut 
had  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  ;  and  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  royalty  and  hereditary 
privileges   was  a  tradition   woven  into  the  faith  and  habits  of  the 
people.     Here  were  inflammable  materials  which  a  single  spark  was 
sufficient  to  explode.     The  spark  was  supplied  by  Cathelineau.     His 
infuriated  audience  hardly  heard  him  to  a  close,  and  crowding  round 
him,  followed  him  out  of  the  market-place  to  the  nearest  military 
station,  where  they  captured  ammunition*  dispersed  the  soldiers,  and 
opened  the  war  of  retribution-     From  that  moment  it  spread,  with 
various  fluctuations,  like  the  rushing  fire  of  a  prairie,  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  profound  solitude  of  CliJiSon,  where,  for  the  first  time,  it 
disturbed  the  serene  heart  of  the  most  celebrated  historian  of  thete 
eventa,  Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  who  had  not  yet  forsaken  her 
I  ttjuden*name  of  Lescure.     It  was  here  also^  at  St.  Florent,  that  one 
I  of  Uie  most  mournful  scenes  of  the  war  took  place,  in  the  passage 
across  the  river  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  driven  from 
their  homesteads  by  the  victorious  Republicans,  whose  lines,  in  the 
pttrsuit^  were  every  where  marked  by  the  flames  of  towns  and  villoges. 
Bishops,  priests,  old  ladies,  children,  women  of  all  conditions,  from 
baronesses  and  countesses  to  vine-dressers  and  lace-makers,  huddled 
I  together  with  teams  of  oxen,  baggage- waggons,  lumbering  caravans, 
^BeI  tattered  colours,  all  hurried  to  this  spot  to  effect  their  escape  to 
^^p  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  they  accomplished,  for  the 
^Hjlit  part,   only  to  die  on  the  roadside  of  fatigue  and  famine,  or 
^HDensh  in  flying  fights  or  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Maos- 
^■^ncenis,  on  the  opposite  shore,  witnessed  afterwards  the  ineffec- 
^■kl  ftltempt  of  the  remnant  of  the  Vendean  army  to  re-cross  to  the 
'  iOQthern  side ;  and  as  we  advance  up  the  river,  reminiscences  of  a 
ilmil'Sr  kind  continually  arrest  our  attention. 

The  wild  character  of  the  interior  enabled  the  Vendeans  to  harass 

Republicans  over  a  period  of  time  almost  incredible,  in  reference 

the  inferiority  of  their  means  and  numbers.     La  Vendee  and  the 

^hbouring  country,  irregular  on  the  surface,  may  be  described  for 

nHMt  part  as  a  wilderness  of  woods  and  orchards :  hence  the  name 

Bocage,  which  applies  to  the  central  district,  as  Uiat  nearest  to 
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the  sea  is  called  Le  Marais,  on  account  of  the  swamps  and  dreary 
watites  with  whicb  it  is  covered,  impracticable  in  winter,  and  difficult 
for  the  passage  of  armies  in  all  gea^ons.  Both  districts  were  e<juiilly 
favourable  to  the  feints  and  stratagems  of  the  Vende&ns  ;  the  interior 
particularly,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them,  and  where  their 
knowledge  of  the  woody  labyrinths  enabled  them  successfully  to 
deceive  the  enemy;  entrap  them  in  detail,  and  escape  at  pleasure* 
The  conn  try  is  laid  out  in  small  enclosures,  bounded  by  high  hedges, 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  deep  lanes  and  pathways,  presentinf 
tortuous  tracks  w  hich  run  in  and  out  of  each  other  like  the  lines  of 

\m  maze,  so  that  even  the  inhabitants,  most  familiar  with  the  topo- 
:raphy,  are  frequently  bewildered  in  the  choice  of  their  ro«M 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  department  there  were  but  two  high 
roadsj  and  these  were  carefully  avoided  by  the  Royalists.  They 
kept  to  their  woods  and  defiles,  appearing  in  the  morning  in  ooe 
place,  and  in  the  evening  at  another  many  leagues  dijttant  by  the 

I  regular  road,  but  wbich  they  were  enabled  to  reach  with  celerity  by 
passes  with  which  the  enemy  were  unacquainted.     The  Repubhcsii 
generals  complained  bitterly  to  the  Convention  of  the  difficulty  they 
had  in   getting  at  their  fugitive  opponents.     It  was  like  fighting 
Will-o'-the-Wisp.     When  they  thought  that  the  Vendeana  were  in 
advance  of  them^  they  suddenly  found  them  hanging  on  their  rear. 
Their  outposts  were  destroyed  by  unseen  hands ;    their  picqueta 
were  shot  down  by  invisible  assailants;  it  was  impossible  to  btinf 
the  Vendeans  to  a  pitched  battle ;  there  were  hardly  any  open  spaces 
to  spread  out  their  troops  in  for  an  engagement ;  they  were  bunrd 
amongst  trees,  and  could   hardly  see  fifty  yards  around  tliem  iu  anf 
direction;  whenever  they  attempted  a  movement  on  a  grand  tcale 
it  turned  out  a  mere  loss  of  time  and  tactics ;  and  the  Royallili, 
at\er   decoying  them  into  some  such  demonstration,  would  vmnth 
into  the  woods,  where  they  rapidly  dispersed  through  dark  ddito 
and  entangled  recesses,  into  which  it  was  utterly  useless  to  votm 
them.    The  Republicans  might  as  well  have  drawn  up  in  solid  am  J 
against  the  birds  that  sported  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.    K^ 
country  ever  presented  more  remarkable  agencies  for  defensive  boi* 
tilities.     Even  the  salt  marshes  and  canals  of  the  district  called  Im 
Sables  were  peculiarly  available  to  them  in  their  mode  of  warfitt. 
The  raised  pathways  whicli  intersect  the  surface  formed  a  speciwrf 
fortification  important  to  tbem,  but  of  no  avail  to  regular  troopii 
and  the  canals,  which  the  Vendeans  easily  sprang  over  by  the  Mp 
of  their  leaping  poles,  oflered  the  most  vexatious  ubstacles  ia  tbt 
Hepublican  soldiers.     Wherever  the  canal  was  too  broad  to  be  talcc 
at  a  spring,  the  peasant  shot  himself  across  in  u  light  boat  villi  i 
rapidity  which  enabled  him  effectually  to  evade  purn^uit,  and  rWnf 
onther-         *'    i    ^i.   ■       i-     i  i   x-^  _ *.i-  ^.   i       ^       .     Mf.. 

these 
p cared. 

The  view  of  the  country  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the  Ldii  it 
characteristic  of  these  diversified  features.  Magnifioeiit  §Nm  i^ 
full,  clear  volume  and  magnitude,  the  river  acquires  additknl 
beauty  from  the  numerous  wooded  islands,  which  create  such  varietj 
on  its  waters.  It  runs  through  districts  generally  very  (1st,  bet 
richly  interspersed  with  hills,  rocks,  woods  and  towns.  Tbc  mcA 
picturesque  part  of  the  Loire  is  from  Nantes  toSautour;  befOiiA 


?  opposite  bank,  he  discharged  his  gun  with  fat^l  reitainty  (^^r 
\  endeans   were    famous    marksmen)   and    suddenly   dimf* 
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hftt  point  it  assumes  a  monotonous  aspect^  which  would  be  intoler^ 
able  but  for  the  pretty  islaniU,  hanging  wowU  and  flying  villages 
which  inciJentally  relieve  the  long  succession  of  fields,  hedgerows 
and  ^andbank^.  The  Loire  is  subject  to  two  extremes — floods  and 
droughts.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  thread  of  water,  which^in 
the  very  hot  season,  drowsily  ripples  down  the  parched  bed  of  the 
stream  could  be  swollen  into  the  fearful  torrents  which  sometimes 
rifte  m  the  winter^  inundating  the  fields,  woods,  and  villages  for  many 
Sijlea  round. 

The  approach  to  Angers,  up  the  I^Iayenne^  makes  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  more  expanded  scenery  of  the  Loire.  Passing 
through  dark  cliffs  (if  they  may  be  so  described)  of  slate,  you 
emerge  into  open  pasturages,  through  which  the  river  flows, 
varied  by  occasional  apparitions  of  schist  appearing  above  the 
furface  of  the  soil  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  town,  surrounded 
by  massive  walls,  erected  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by- 
King  John  of  England,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  sharp  hill,  ex- 
teniling  over  a  bridge  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  its  increas. 
ing  population  finds  house-room  in  a  suburb  called  the  Doutre,  a 
corruption  of  de  I'aulre,  by  which  is  plainly  meant  to  be  indicated 
t^e  oiker  side  of  the  river.  The  position  of  the  place  is  distinctly 
marked  out  from  a  considerable  distance  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
outle  and  the  lofty  spires  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  built  on  the 

?ionacle  of  the  rock,  in  the  heart  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  town, 
'he  deep  colour  of  the  slate  formation  breaking  out  here  and  there 
down  the  sides,  gives  a  sombre  and  remarkable  effect  to  the  whole 
mass  of  buihiings.  In  the  dark,  narrow  and  steep  streets,  rendered 
peculiarly  disagreeable  by  the  slate  or  coal-dust  ashes,  with  which 
they  abound,  we  have  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  mediseval 
origin  of  the  town*  Some  of  the  meanest  houses,  which  have  escaped 
the  ventilating  agencies  of  modern  times,  are  clustered  over  with 
sculptures  illustrative  of  the  costume  and  customs  of  the  fit\eenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  details  are  well  worth  examination, 
especially  the  richly-decorated  facade  of  a  house  which  occupies  the 
angle  of  the  street  behind  the  cathedral,  and  the  house  called  the 
lioieldts  Marchands,  in  tlie  Rue  Baudriere. 

The  cathedral  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction.  Its  outline  is 
extreinely  imposing  aa  you  sail  up  the  river;  but  the  charm  vantshei 
the  moment  you  have  scaled  the  streets  and  stand  in  front  of  the 
Mtrance.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  original  design  and 
Ibe  additions  which  have  been  subii^quently  made  to  it,  strike  the 
CTe  at  once.  Having  only  a  nave,  without  aisles,  the  narrowness  of 
the  building  becomes  conspicuously  preposterous  from  the  great 
fad^bt  of  the  spires  which  have  been  raised  upon  the  top  of  the 
•creen.  A  single  window,  stained  all  over  with  gaudy  colours,  a 
iingle  door  squeezed  up  amongst  heavy  statues,  and  pressed  down 
~^  superincumbent  niches,  filled  with  colossal  figures  of  8t*  Mau- 
j  and  other  pious  celebrities,  and  a  high  dead  wall  lowering  above, 
•re  the  prominent  features  of  the  great  west  front.  The  dispro- 
portion of  the  breadth  to  the  height  is  enhanced  by  a  gallery  which 
runs  between  the  spires,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  play  of  the  light  as 
much  as  possible, and  to  give  to  the  whole  as  blank, dismal,  and  spectral 
ppearance  as  an  antagonist  taste,  endeavouring  to  spoil  the  abrupt 
%vj  style  of  the  middle  ages^  could  accomplish  by  the  exercise 
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of  the  utmost  ingenuity.     Upon  entering  the  church,  after  stralntnf 
your  eyes  to  the  tops  of  the  spires,  you  are  instantly  oppressed  by 
the  lowness  of  the  roof,  which  seems  even  heavier  than  it  really  is,  b;^ 
the  force  of  the  sudden  contrast.  But  it  is  only  in  the  interior  you  g<t^ 
the  true  character  of  the  building,  and  understand  the  intentions  of 
the  founders.     Here  everything  is   simple,  plain,  and  maa&ive ;  « 
dim  old  churchy  looking  as  gloomy  aa  a   prison,  with  gorgeoisfl}- 
painted  windows,  through  which  the  **  religious  light"  streams fiofVl 
in,  richly  flooding  the  dismal  interior,  like  the  grace  of  Hcaren  fi 
ing  upon  the  despairing  soul  of  a  sinner. 

Although  this  interior  disappoints  the  tourist  at  the  first  glance,  it 
aflbrds  a  great  relief  to  the  gaudy  churches  he  sometinaes  falls  ia 
with,  in  which  doors,  windows,  walls,  and  niches  are  choked 
with  incongruous  ornaments,  exhibiting  a  distracting  profusion 
erabellishments  heaped  together  without  any  intelligible  design 
apparently  the  work  of  artists  of  different  ages.     Inside  and  outsi< 
of  these  churches  the  spirit  of  lavish  decoration  appears  to  ha^ 
exhausted  its  invention  in  cotumni  and  statues  and  fantastic  foliage^ 
and  heads  of  angels  and  flying  figures  buried  in  fruit  and  flowen 
The  execution  of  these  marvellous  varieties  is  generally  remarkable 
for  so  much  beauty  and  delicacy  as  to  excite  surprise  at  the  unioo  of 
such  artistical  feeling  and  execrable  taste.    But  the  artists  are  lesiio 
blame  in  these  cases,  than  the  Church  in  whose  service  they  were 
employed.     Prodigality,  without  judgment,  may  with  more  } 
be  referred  to  the  rich  Establishment  which  desired  to  stnl 
senses  of  its  communicants  through  the  outward  aigns  of  ita  po' 
than  to  the  poor  sculptors  who  subsisted  by  administering  %o 
display. 

The  ruined  chateau  is  the  most  interesting  rcliquc  of  old  Ai 

It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  and  alancif  ao 

a  high  rock,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  river.     It  had  origifjullj 

[eighteen  towers  built  of  rough  black  schist,  clasped  with  ring*  « 

[tufa,  procured  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Tufeaux,    Tbr 

Jcrowns  of  the  towers  have  mouldered  away,  and  they  are  nearly  *l^ 

reduced   to   a   level    with  the  ramparts ;   but  the   fragments  thU 

remain  are  remarkably  picturesque.    The  white  lines  of  tofa  eultiaf 

into  the  dark  schist,  have  a  singular  effect  amongst  the  broken  wiii* 

and  battlements.      The  chateau  is  now  converted  into  a  prison  an<l 

powder  magazine. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chateau  and  the  cathedral,  there  if  no* 
much  to  see  in  Angers.  There  are  several  churches  and  a  mujcuro 
"^fac  simites  of  churches  and  museums  already  explored ;  »n<l  * 
little  column  at  the  extremity  of  the  street  of  the  Faubouiy  StW** 
Laud,  with  a  terrible  story  attached  to  it,  but  curiosity  it  •tfl^l 
appeased  in  these  matters.  Ilnving  run  over  the  sights,  therf  »«» 
no  great  temptation  to  remain  here,  and  a  four  hours*  drive  in  the 
twiMght,  through  a  charming  country*  carried  us  to  Saumur. 

XIX— THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  DEiMUFORTUNB. 

SwEBFiNG  over  the  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  which  Nipoto* 
on  his  return  from  Italy,  tlisplaced  the  old  wooden  otie  that  mmlta 
upan  the  Loire  at  this  point,  we  drew  up  at  ten  o'clock  at  niglj«  "^ 
the  Hotel  Belvedr,  on  the  quay  of  8aumur.     This  is  the  br»t  biitfi 
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in  the  town,  and  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  France,  The  house 
is  well  kept,  perteelly  clean  and  thc*rou|rhly  aired  and  ventilated  ; 
the  apartments  are  fundhhed  willi  splendour,  and  all  the  accommo- 
dations and  arrangements  are  in  the  best  style  ;  but  the  charges  are 
extravagant.  The  people,  however,  are  never  wearied  of  attending 
to  your  comfortsi,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  obliging  things  to  put  you 
at  your  ease,  and  the  maiire  d* hotel  is  an  artist  in  gl.'iss,  which  he 
blows  into  cupolas  and  arm-chairs^  and  necklaces^  for  his  own 
amueement,  graciously  throwing  open  his  museum  to  hi^  guest s,  and 
one  must  pay  something  for  the  accomplishments  of  one*s  host. 

There  are  three  principal  hotels  in  Saumur.  L*Ecu  de  Bretagne 
18  the  oldest,  and  the  worst*  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
street^  forming  the  point  of  an  angle  where  one  of  the  ancient  streets 
runs  off  into  the  midst  of  the  town*  This  crumbling  establishment  is 
little  better  than  an  auberge.  The  rooms  are  low,  dingy,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  incommodious,  and  it  suffers  under  the  further  disad- 
vantage of  receiving  some  of  the  diligences  which  keep  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  uproar  and  filth.  The  Hotel  d^  LondreS;,  in  the  same  street,  is  a 
building  of  such  enormous  magnitude  that,  considering  the  scantiness 
of  the  travelling  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted  whether  its  chambers  were  ever  yet  filled.  Why  this  vast 
edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  an  hotel,  and  why,  above  all 
places  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  was  called  after  London,  passes 
one's  ingenuity  to  conjecture.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior  being 
on  a  scale  of  such  superfluous  magnitude,  and  its  owners  having  in 
due  course  of  time  discovered  the  uselessness  of  their  space,  the 
house  has  unavoidably  acquired  a  trisle  and  paradoxical  aspect- 
Sauntering  through  the  empty  chambers  and  silent  passages,  you 
feel,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  as  if  you  were  in  an  hotel  and  as 
if  you  were  not  in  an  hoteL  Ther*  are,  on  the  one  hand,  suites  of 
rooms  with  numbers  on  the  doors,  and  keys,  and  bells  to  no  end  ; 
staircases  and  corridors,  traversed  by  sundry  sleepy  gari;ons  and 
ft  Hex  ties  ckambres,  who  tramp  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out, 
apparently  at  predestined  times ;  large  court-yards,  in  one  of  which 
you  may  see  a  dusty  travelling- carriage,  and  perhaps  a  stray  servant 
in  a  foreign  livery,  looking  as  if  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
stay  or  go ;  a  large  apartment,  with  *•  Salle  k  Manger  "  inscribed  upon 
it,  traversed  by  a  long  table,  and  margined  by  rows  of  chairs  ,*  a  bureau, 
with  a  woman  in  it,  looking  as  glassy  and  fixed  ai^  a  wax  figure. 
a  few  keys  hung  on  a  board  over  her  head,  an  ink-stand  before  her, 
with  a  pen  or  two  stuck  transversely  in  it,  and  no  further  signs  of 
life  save  a  cat  coiled  up  on  a  mat  at  her  feet  j  a  smart  young  man, 
very  pallid,  with  his  hair  soaped  backwards,  a  small  growth  of 
moustache  on  his  upper  lip,  a  black  tuft  under  his  chin,  and  ni» 
whiskers,  a  pea-green  silk  neck-handkerchief,  lying  as  close  to  his 
neck  as  a  sunbeam,  a  white  shirt  with  emerald  studs,  a  plaid  waist- 
coat of  divers  colours,  crimson  predominating,  a  brown  calico  coat, 
fitting  tightly  and  scantily,  and  black  trowsers,  his  j.Tunty  mien  and 
a  certain  tournure  of  style,  very  easily  understood,  byt  very  difficult 
to  describe,  proclaiming  him  to  be  the  head- waiter :  all  these  items  are 
strongly  symptomatic  of  an  hotel.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
saik  is  empty ;  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except  a  shriM 
cry  from  the  cuixine  for  somebody  wfio  has  gone  fast  asleep  at  the 
top  of  the  house^  thinking  they  would  not  be  wanted  below,  or  a 
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guttural,  gurgling  sacre!  from  the  court- yards ;  then,  iirhen  to 

ring  you  must  wait  patiently,  antl,  after  you  have  held  conimtiiii^| 

cation    with    the    pallid   young    ruan,    you    must    wait    still    mo 

1  patiently  till  he  has  communicated  with  the  executive  departmeul^ 

1  to  whose  care  the  achievement  of  your  desires  is  to  be  con6cIed  ;  »o 

1  tliat  with  the  slenderness  of  the  actual  evirlences,  and  the  inexplicable 

[extent  and  apparent  desertion  of  the  building,  you  can   hardly        ^ 

•uade  yourself  that  it  is  an  hotel,  after  all — in  spite  of  the 

^monials,  without    substance,    which    indicate     its    thearetic;il 

I  From  these  establishments  one  gladly  takes  refuge  in   the 

*  Belvedn 

Saumur  was   originally  surrounded   by  stronf^   fortificAtioiiSt  of 
I  which  considerable  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen.     Several  piciurenquc 
[jlowers  and  dilapidated  walls*  which  fall  into  the  private  garde 
|)romenadea  of  the  suburbs,  have  a  very  champing  effect,  heigl 
I  by  the  peculiar  whiteness   and    brilliancy  of  the    stone,  wK 
obtained   from   quarries   in   the   neighbourhood.      The  chaicau 
built  of  this  stone,  and  has  a  singularly  light  and  delicate  app 
ance,  like  a  bright  filmy  web  hung  in  the  sky,  and  looking  as  f 
«s  if  a  breath  would  blow  it  away. 

Close  to  the  town  are  some  of  those  residences,  literal I3*  «ciill 
]  tured  on  the   face  of  the  naked  rock,  which  alw^ays  strike  Strang 
(mith  so  much  surprise.    They  are  cut  in  the  stone,  which  is  lhet»4 
]  or  soft  gravel  atone,  and  easily  admits  of  any  workmanship  dema 
[  ed  by  taste  or  necessity.     There  is  no  little  care  displayed  in  til 
formation  of  the^e  strange  habitations,  some  of  which  h;jve  scTap<< 
j  gardens  or  mininture  terraces  before  them,  banging  from  tlie  door  vm^ 
and  green  creeping  things,  with  other  graceful  adjuncts,  whic" 
lio  give  a  touch  of  beauty  to  their  aspect.     In  some  cases,  whe 
'  ihelving  of  the  rock  will  admit  of  it,  there  are  chimneys,  in  nearly! 
-windows;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  especially  higher  iipt* 
road  near  Tours,  where  art  has  condescended  to  embellish  the/«(«^| 
8till  more  elaborately,  that  these  house-eaves   present  an   appiiP' 
ance  of  elegance  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  witlitKt 
absolute  penury  of  their  inhabitants.     The  interiors,  too,  ahbaugi^  ^ 
generally  speaking  naked  enough,  are  sometimes  tolerably  well  ftl^ 
nished,  having  an  air  of  comfort  in  them  which^  certainly,  no  onil 
could  dream  of  discovering  in  such  places. 

These  habitations  are,  of  course,  held  only  by  the  poor  and  aotdiUj 
Yet,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  they  live  merrily  from  hand  to  mood 
how  they  can,  and  by  means,  perhaps,  not  always  of  the  mo»t  J 
mate  description.  Their  exclusion,  or  expulsion,  from  the  [ 
haunts  and  tracks  of  life  has  the  effect  which  exclusion,  or  eipul 
ordinarily  has,— of  binding  them  more  closely  together  to  na^t 
common  cause  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  a  strong  su^picioOj 
that  the  denizens  of  these  rocks  are  not  a  whit  better  than  they  011  g" 
be ;  that  their  immediate  neighbourhood  is  not  the  safest  prome 
ftfler  dark ;  and  that,  being  regarded  and  treated  as  Pariahs^  I 
arc  born  and  baptized  in  the  resentments  which  are  contingent  upon 
luch  a  condition  of  existence*  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  chw 
an  eagle  to  his  eyrie  amongst  the  clouds,  as  to  make  your  way  t? 
some  of  these  perdous  chambers,  w hich  are  cut  into  the  blank  hict 
of  the  rock,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  a  sinuous  track,  that  requitn 
the  fibres  of  a  goat  to  clamber.    "How  children  are  reared  bm_»*_ 
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more  ihAn  I  can  conjecture.     Tbe  wonder  is  that  ihej  do  tioc  coo- 
atantly  perish;  yet  such  accidents,  I  believe,  are  rare.     Ttiere  are 
oden  long  lines  of  t  heist?  sculptured  booses  pi  Jed  io  micctauve  ben 
above  each  other :  sometimes  they  are  carved  aigsig  hMotL,  and 
sometimes  with  a  view  to  architectural  regiiUrity  ;  but  in  almoctall 
Cji^e^  they  are  equally  hajSiirdoui  to  the  unpractised  foot  of  a  ftranfer. 
In  spite  of  all  ob<>tructiDns,  liowever,  the  dwellers  in  them  have 
ilieir  own  wild  delighbi  and  amusements,  which  are  evidently  of  a 
more  riotous  kind  and  fuller  of  real  enjojrroent  than  the  companu 
tivety  subdued  pleasures  of  their  civilized  neighbours,     Stroll  down 
the  spacious  quay  of  Saumur  in  theda^k  of  the  eveningt  when  night 
is  about  to  set  in,  and  the  flickering  tapers  of  the  temperate  town  are 
going  out  one  by  one.     Roars  of  merriment  greet  you  as  you  ap- 
proach the  cavernous  city  of  the  suburb.     There,  the  entertainments 
of  the  inhabitants  are  only  about  to  begin.     You  see  moving  lights 
in  the  di&l^nce  twinkling  against  the  grey  surface  of  the  rock,  and 
flitting  amongst  the  trees  that  lie  between  its  base  and  the  margin  of 
the  river.     Some  bacchanalian  orgie  is  going  forward.     The  popu- 
lation  of  the  cliff's   have  been   evidently   drawn  to  a  point ;  their 
u  are  lifted  up  by  music  and  dancing;  the  voices  of  uproarious 
rs  ring  upon  your  ears,  mixed  with  drunken  shouts  and  huzzas  ! 
tip^y    speeches  come  up  bubbling  through  the  tumultuous  chaos  of 
•ounds ;  and  now  a  roar  of  laughter  overtops  the  Babet  of  noises, 
and  the  lights  thicken  and  stagger  about,  and  you  see  dusky  Bgures 
moving  athwart  them  like  wierd  phantoms;  and  between  the  riot 
and  the  grim  shapes  tliat  make  such  hideous  pantomime  in  the  revel, 
you  begin  to  think  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  linger  here  any  longer,  and 
ihai  you  had  better  retreat  into  the  peaceful  darkness  of  the  towii, 
mil  betake  yourself  to  your  bed. 

Siumur  is  lighted  with  gas.  An  English  gas  company  established 
[irorkfl  here  in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  when  I  visited  the  town, 
tome  few  years  afterwards,  they  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisBed  with 
ther  undertaking.  But  gas  is  now  so  generally  introduced  into  the 
French  towns,  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  oi*  speculation. 
The  only  point  is  to  be  first  in  the  field  ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is 
nut  much  risk  of  being  rivalled  by  the  French,  who,  for  the  most 
P«t,  are  well  content  to  follow  the  old  routine,  without  caring  to 
^cotare  upon  any  experiments  that  involve  the  outlay  of  time» 
flwncy,  or  surplus  energy.  When  such  experiments,  however,  are 
niidc  by  others,  and  the  profitable  results  are  clearly  exhibited,  the 
French  are  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  whatever 
■dtmtages  they  present.  The  same  observation  applies  to  agricul- 
l"f«,  which  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  are  other  reasons, 
no  duubt,  for  this  besides  want  of  energy,  the  principal  being 
*^wiiit  of  capital.  Yet  in  the  districts  where  English  skill  and 
*Cor)omy  have  set  a  succeasrul  example,  the  Frencli  are  found  rapidly 
iiDHroving  in  their  system  of  tillage. 

When  I  vihitfd  Saumur  there  were  scarcely  any  English  there; 
*nd,  few  sm  they  were,  they  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  gas- 
*^«fki*  There  wag  a  resident  English  clergyman,  living  scripturally 
ou  his  hopes  of  hereafter,  for  when  I  was  in  the  town  his  congrega- 
tion ccinsisted  often  persons.  According  to  the  pabHsshed  authorities, 
tbe  porpuUtion  is  under  12,000,  but  the  people  of  Saumur  will  not 
^bt  sattt5ed  to  act  It  down  at  less  than  upwards  of  15,000.     In  either 
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case,  the  sprinkling  of  English  units  amongst  French  thousano 
quite  imperceptible.     The  place  is  yet  undiscovered  by  uur  waiw_ 
dennfj^  economists. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  faubourg  of  Croix  Vc 
a  village  which  was  formerly  of  some  consequence,  and  rftdi 
lively,  flourishing  little  place  when  the  Paris  diligences  used  to  i 
there,  in  preference  to  crossing  the  river ;  but  now  that  the  dilij 
and  post-carriages  have  all  gone  over  to  wealthier  Saumufj  with  i 
iine  hotel,  and  its  handsome  quay,  and  its  one  wide  street,  poor 
Croix  Verte  is  falling  into  ruins.     By  and  by,  there  will  be  nothio 
left  of  it  but  skeleton  houses  occupied  by  people  as  wan  and  gha 
as  spectres.     It  is  fast  tumbling  to  pieces,  and,  placed  as  it  is  in  I 
midst  of  rich  orchards  and  nurseries  growing  to  seed  in  their  ' 
fertility,   and   close  to  the   bustling,  well-paved,  and   wetl-Ughtj 
town,  it  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  tattered  beggar  in  a  pufc^ 
garden^  crouching  down  at  the  feet  of  some  purse-proud  citisen  1 
solicit  alms. 

The  decay  of  Croix  Verte  is  much  to  be  regretted,  not  altogrth 
for  its  pretty  name  and  the  pictures  which  the  imagination  instinc- 
tively crowds  about  it,  but  because,  with  a  little  prosperity,  it  woold 
have  been  a  gracious  moon  wailing  on  a  lustrous  planet,  if  the  iysteiii 
of  Saumur  permitted  of  such  a  satellite*     The  decline  of  all  socJi 
•mall  places  is  matter  of  regret,  and  has  much  the  same  sort  of  Jo* 
terest,  humanly  considered,  as  the  most  romantic  history  of  a  brok^ 
heart.     While  the  little  local  business  lasted  that  kept  the  sub 
together  in  its  entirety,  and  enabled  it  to  go  on  with  fair  proy^ 
of  improvement,  giving  it  room  and  time  to  take  root  and  sprcaii  \ 
branches  on  high,  with  destinies  clustered  in  them  as  thick  as  Icatref, 
all  was  w^el!  and  happy;  but  when  that  business  suddenly  fell  away. 
and  in  a  single  hour  desolated  the  whole  spot,  think  how  mwif 
broken  hearts  were  there — how  much  misery  followed — how  roucn 
struggling   and  shifting  and  devising — how  much   hoping  agatotf 
hope — what  new  efforts  were  made  in  new  directions  of  indoitry 
— but  in  vain  !  and  how  at  la.st,  when  it  came  to  be  felt  in  tJie  tcy 
core   of    that    little   community  that  the    doom  of  the  place  wu 
sealed,  and  that  no  self-movement  could  ever  restore  it!  then,  how 
those  who  had  the  power  abandoned  it  as  if  it  bad  been  slric 
by  the  plague,  and  those  who  remained  were  buried  in  dcifi 
and,  finally,  how  crime  came  stealthily  into  the  dismal  vilLifc  \ 
supply  the  place  of  honest  labour,  and  the  desperate  handi  of  d 
famishing  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  were  raised  againbt  social  ^f^ 
and  the  laws  from  which  thev  derived  no  succour  1     And  tiicll  I 
literally  the  case   with   Croix  Verte,     It  is  filled   by  gamin*  ttodi 
dissolute  throng  of  vagrants  and  idlers  of  both  sexes,  and  theT 
inent  of  business  that  is  left  is  confined  to  two  or  three  wrtU 
auberges,   where   the   country    drivers    congregate   without  ■ 
improving  their  morals  or  mending  their  manners. 

Nantes  is  the  shipping-port  of  Saumur,  as  it  ii  peceMarily  rf' 
the  towns  on  the  Loire,  There  is  not  water  enough  here  fof  fc«" 
craft,  and  even  at  Nantes  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  thdr  comu 
dities  twenty-four  miles  nearer  the  embouchure  of  the  riven  flO^ 
such  as  can  be  conveyed  by  vessels  of  or  under  two  huodre<Jl4^L 
burthen,  that  being  the  highest  which  can  be  at  any  time  \mM* 
Nantes. 

Saumur  is  at  yet  unspoiled  by  foreign  settlert ;  Iml  it 
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such  temptations  that  it  can  hardly  hope  to  remain  much  longer 
unexplored  and  uncaptured  by  English  colonists.  It  has  a  mag- 
ni6cent  climate,  a  soil  fertile  to  a  proverb,  and  is,  in  point  of  natural 
beauty,  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on  the  Loire,  and,  in  point  of 
economy,  one  of  the  cheapest  places  in  France,  This  last  is  the 
grand  attraction  to  the  settler ;  and,  as  there  are  so  many  of  my 
untrymen  deeply  interested  in  such  questions,  I  went  a  little  out 
the  way  of  my  ordinary  researches  to  obtain  an  accurate^  and,  as 
T  as  I  could,  a  complete  view  of  the  state  of  the  markets. 
The  first  object  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  is  house-rent.  If  a 
-man  cannot  sit  down  cheaply  in  a  country,  it  is  useless  for  hira  to 
dream  of  living  there  to  economise ;  and  as  house- rent  is  generally  the 
avie*t  and  mo^t  important  item,  and,  above  all,  as  it  admits  of  no 
trenchnient  in  the  way  of  consumption,  it  must  be  looked  after  with 
rly  and  zealous  scrutiny.  In  nine  cases  out  often  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  infallible  key  to  every  other  item  of  expenditure. 

Well  then,  in  Saumur  house-rent  is  as  low  as  any  equitable  gen* 

tlemjin,  who  really  thinks  it  right  and  proper  to  pay  any  rent  at  all, 

reasonably  expect     It  is  always  difficult  to  get  at  an  exact 

mate  of  charges^  which  must,  in   the  nature  of  things,  fluctuate 

season    to   season,   and    which    ilepend    upon    circumstances 

susceptible  of  generalization  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  all 

owancea  of  that  kind.     In  the  town,  houses  are  of  course  dearer 

in   the  suburbs.      This  is  of  little  consequence  to  strangers 

ig  down   upon  narrow  incomes,  since  they  could  have  little 

re,  and  would  have  no  inducement,  to  live  in  the  din  of  the 

n,  when  they  eouM  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  the  country  a  few 

Is  off  at  con'siderably  less  cost.     Even  in  the  town,  however,  the 

rale  of  house-rent,  tested  by  our  English  average,  is  almost  incredibly 

low.     You  could  hire  the  best  house  in  Saumur — supposing  the  best 

were  to  be  let^for  fifteen  thousand  francs,  or  sixty  pounds  per 

tnnnm*     Now  this  is  an  exorbitant  rent  here,  and  includes  every 

luxury  which  the  style  of  building  affords,  from  the  porte-cochere 

d  iimer  quadrangle — with  its  boxes  of  gaudy  magnolias  and  sprinkle 

evergreens  in  front — to  the  outer  yard  and  rai>ge  of  stabling  at  the 

ick.     The  house  itself  must  be  understood  to  be  of  considerable 

ilvmensions ;  the  rooms  large,  airy,  and  commodious,  and  decorated 

in  the  superb  fashion  of  French  papering  and  painting  ;  and  nothing 

aurt  be  deficient  which  is  essential  for  the  comfort  of  a  family  pre- 

JwrinjBf  to  encounter  a  handsome  expenditure  in  the  ordinary  way  of 

mif^'r.     But  houses  of  this  description  are  not  to  be  had,  or  very 

5  Saumur.     Such  houses  arc  generally  built  by  the  owners 

own  use,  or  purchased   out  and  out,  the  class  of  persons 

iipy   them    being,  with  probably  not   a    single    exception, 

its  and  proprietaircSf  and  not  very  likely,  therefore,  to  move 

1  jiUce  to  place.    Besides,  there  are  not  many  first-rate  houses  in 

to»»n,  and  the  generality  of  such  as  are  to  be  let  or  sold  are  not 

t  on  so  large  a  scale.     They  are  sufficiently  large,  however,  for 

ate  use;  and  ordinarily  contain  seven  or  eight  rooms,  with  the 

i  accommodations  for  servants.     The  rent  of  such  houses  may 

,.  about  twenty-five  pounds — houses  which,  in  any  respectable 

f  London,  would  average  about  five  times  that  amount.    Splen- 

furnished  lodgings  may  be  had  too,  in  the  best  quarter  of  the 

f(/r  tliirly  pounds  a-year. 
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A  little  way  out  of  the  town — at  a  distance  of  six  minutes*  wait— 
you  have  no  difficulty  about  prices.  Here,  wherever  houie^  iurt  to 
be  let,  the  rents  are  so  amalt  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that 
mast  be  somethimg  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  I  can  testify 
two  or  three.  There  is  one  house,  half  way  up  the  hill  on  the 
of  the  river,  commanding  a  complete  panorama  of  the  country 
the  Loire,  and  of  the  windings  of  the  river  for  many  miles  up  and 
down ;  it  occupies  an  admirable  position,  is  approached  by  a  carriage- 
entrance  from  the  high-road,  and  lies  in  a  sweep  of  flower-beds,  beyond 
which  are  extensive  ranges  of  gardens  and  plantations,  which,  behig 
merely  parted  by  an  invisible  hedge,  seem  to  belong  to  ita  grounds. 
In  front  of  the  house  a  handsome  raised  terrace,  sheltered  on  all  «des 
by  lofty  trees,  and  forming  a  shady  and  agreeable  promensde, 
stretches  away  into  the  green  gardens ;  and  pleasant  paths  wind  in 
all  directions  up  the  wooded  hill  at  the  back.  The  house  itself  hai 
the  cheerful  aspect  and  poetical  accessories  of  a  maison  de  campafMt^ 
with  soraelhing  of  the  statelier  character  of  the  chateau  in  its  tumted 
roof.  It  contains  a  talk  «3  manger,  a  salle  de  campagnct  four  or  fife 
aleeping-rooms,  extensive  accommodations  for  servants,* brew bouf«, 
^winehouses,  magazines  for  wood,  etc.,  stabling,  and  large  pr^tnifd^H 
*  behind  for  all  conceivable  domestic  purposes.  The  whole  of  lhj^| 
establishment,  which  is  close  to  the  town,  and  yet  buried  in  tj>t 
foliage,  was  to  be  let  for  sixteen  pounds  per  annum ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  away  amongst  forest *trefs  and 
leafy  nooks,  a  merchant  of  the  town  had  built  a  costly  mansion  fm 
{his  own  residence.     It  lies  in  a  beautiful  dell,  is  planted  aU  roaod 
with  prodigality  and  taste.     The  house  itself  is  perfectly  modenii 
^iolid,  and  handsome,  and  is  fitted  up  and  furnished  luxuriousl?,— « 
residence  fit  for  an  Englishman  of  fortune,  to  whom  it  wotild  be 
especially  recommended  by  the  strength  and  finish  of  the  architft- 
ture.     It  h  chargeable  with  only  one  deficiency — it  has  no  itabk* 
^The  gentleman  who  built  it,  having  a  spacious  to wn- house,  wllil'' 
the  intended,  probably,  to  make  his  head- quarters,  appears  to  lull 
I  thought  a  second  set  of  stables  unnecessary  at  so  short  a  distcuK.' 
[  But  the  want  of  a  stable  might  be  so  easily  supplied,  that  it  bccoiMl' 
;  an  insignificant  item  in  the  consideration  of  the  agr&mens  of  tluj*'»«J 
desirable  residence."     Our  merchant  had  scarcely  dismissed  hi* 
workman,  and  completed  the  house  to  his  taste,  when  he  fouiid' 
circumstances   rendered  it    imperative   upon    him    to  ab«ndiia 
intention  of  residing  outside  the  town-    The  house  came  ac< 
to  be  let,  although  there  was  no  public  announcement  of  the  &A| 
The   reader  nnght  guess  a  long   time  before   he  would  hait  tbi 
courage  to  guess  that  this  house,  with  its  grounds  and  plani 
was  to   be   had   for   twelve   hundred   francs,  or  about    forty^ 
pounds  per  annum  I 

Generally  speaking,  on  a  rough,  but  sufficiently  correct  m 
vou  may  get  a  capital  house,  with  two  sitting-rooms  and  ffwir  or 
bed- rooms,  a  garden  producing  more  vegetables  than  a  fkioily 
consume,  with  coach-house,  stable,  and  out*hou8ea,  far  three  " 
fr.incfl,  or  twelve  pounds  per  annum. 

There  was  at  that  time  an   English  gentleman  residing  tn 
neighbourhood  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  kept  hi« 
and  lived  in  a  style  which  made  him  an  object  of  some  oT 
hi  this  tranquil  place,  and  he  certainly  did  not  expend  mo 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundi-ed  and  sixty  ]KNitidi 
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The  highest  annual  expenditure  said  to  be  laid  out  in  Saunrur  has 
never  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but  this  is  extrava- 
gance, profligacy,  useless  equipages,  and  unenjoyable  dinner-parties. 
Nobody  lives  in  this  way.  It  is  a  mode  of  life  which  would  neither 
be  intelligible  nor  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  which  would  utterly 
spoil  their  social  intercourse.  The  majority  of  people  living  ^ew/i-f/y, 
and  keeping  servants,  hardly  expend  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  per  annum.  These  estimates  are  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
entitled  to  credit.  But  it  is^  nevertheless,  quite  certain  that  a  small 
income  here  enables  people  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  could 
ID  Bngland  upon  treble  or  quadruple  the  outlay.  Indeed,  in  Eng- 
land a  family  could  not  live  at  all,  without  severe  privations^  upon  a 
sum  which  would  enable  them  here  to  live  at  their  ease. 

The  wine  of  the  country  is  excellent,  and  cheaper  than  beer.  It  is 
not  the  sour  stuff  we  generally  expect  to  find  as  the  vin  du  pa^i, 
but  sound  table-wine.  A  barrel  of  the  best  quality  will  cost  forty 
francs,  and  the  ordinaire,  for  mere  dinner  use,  about  twenty  francs. 
The  barrel  contains  about  two  hundred  and  forty  bottles*  Within 
the  town  you  pay  the  *>c/roi,  which  is  ten  francs  per  barrel  more. 

In  llie  markets  we  find  everything  equally  cheap :  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  lamb^  six  sous  per  pound;  butter  twelve  sous  in  summer,  but 
never  exceeding  eighteen  sous  per  pound  in  the  winter  ;  eggs  six 
sous  per  dozen  ;  fowls  and  ducks  from  a  franc  to  a  franc  and  a  half 
per  pair  ;  a  large  turkey  two  francs ;  fish  is  generally  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  but  salmon  is  held  to  be  rather  dear  at  ten  sous  per 
pound  ;  a  large  pike,  that  would  dine  twelve  people^  one  franc  and 
a^half ;  game  is  dear,  a  brace  of  partridges  twelve  sous;  a  pheasant 
five  francs;  a  hare  fifteen  sous;  sugar  nineteen  sous;  coffee  thirty 
BOOS  per  pound ;  fruit  is  as  cheap  as  air. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  situation,  Saumur 
possesses  many  delightful  resources — agreeable  society,  baths,  a 
tuuidsome  theatre,  concerts,  soirees,  balls  almost  every  week,  with 
boats  constantly  passing  and  re -passing,  and  carrying  you  for  a  mere 
trifle  up  and  down  the  river  to  Nantes,  Tours,  Blois,  Ancenisj 
Angers,  and  Orleans. 

Cheapness  is  the  grand  consideration  to  the  class  for  whose 
especial  benefit  I  have  collected  these  particulars ;  although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  the  last  to  which  they  are  wiUing  to  confess. 
Decent  pride  is  a  wholesome  thing,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  people  who  are  not  very  rich  ;  but  Englishmen  carry 
this  matter  of  pride  to  an  extremity  of  sentiment  that  reduces  it  to 
burlesque.  ColmanV  **  Poor  Gentleman/'  in  the  long  farce  of  that 
name,  hits  off  this  national  foible  with  felicity.  Exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  his  poverty  is  the  height  of  his  indignation  at  the 
~  fer  of  assistance.  When  the  young  man  from  Russia,  who  foams 
ter  with  benevolence,  talks  of  leading  him  money,  he  replies,  with 
eaiog  grandeur,  "  I  cannot  think,  young  man,  you  came  here  to 
ilt  me  !  '*  To  hint  at  the  necessity  which  tempts  abro^id  mo!*l  of 
English  who  settle  in  French  towns  and  villages,  wouM  be 
arded  as  an  unpardonable  affront;  yet  for  what  else  do  they 
Ipatriate  themselves,  if  not  for  economy?     People  do  not  volnn- 

rUjr  select  a  location  in  a  strange  land,  where  a  strange  tongue  is 
\en,  and  where  they  are  surrounded  by  strange  faces ;  they  do 
,  clioose  such  an  entire  change  of  habits  for  its  own  sake,  or  out 

fmny  whim  or  caprice  ;  there  must  be  a  motive,  and  a  aVto\^^  u\w, 
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to  induce  them  to  make  these  sacrifices,  for,  isolated  &a  circoiD- 
&tances  may  have  kept  them  at  home,  this  change  cannot  be  madfl 
without  sacrifices  of  the  j^ravest  kind,  familiar  scenes,  old  tie*  and 
asjsociations,  and  friendships  within  call  if  not  within  the  reach  of 
constant  intercoorise.  **  The  oak  of  the  forest/'  as  Grattan  exclaiiaeJ 
upon  being  summoned  to  the  British  Parliament,  '*  is  too  old  to  be 
transplanted  at  M\y  ;"  and  when  fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  be«B 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  a  certain  social  routine,  make  up  tbtir 
minds  to  transport  their  families  to  places  where  they  are  compelled tft 
begin  thf*  world  again,  there  must  be  a  motive  which  has  a  stroDf^ 
influence  over  them  than  the  claims  and  sympathies  they  relinquish. 

The  motive  is   transparent-     At   home   they  are    exposed  to  a 
thousand   distresses   and   humiliations ;   they  c&nnot   sustain   thetr 
position  ;  and  there  are  children  to  be  cared  for,  to  be  educated,  and 
phiced  out  in  the  world.     The  only  alternative  is  to  escape  out  af 
this  shadow   which  oppresses  and  darkens   their  lives,  into  soine 
country  where  the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  w^here  education  it 
cheapjand  where  they  can  hold  their  heads  erect  once  more,  breatlit 
freely,  and  saunter  about  at  their  ease  in  the  sunshine.     What  doo 
it   matter   whether   they    live  on   one   hundred    or    one    thousand 
pounds  a-3'ear  ?     There  is  oo  need  to  be  ashamed  of  independence. 
Let  nobody  wonder,  then,  at  the  number  of  English,  who,  during  the  | 
long  peace,  flocked   into  the   cheap  countries;   tlie  only  wonder  if 
tliat  there  were  not  more  of  them.     But  let  nobody,  out   of  fiilic  < 
delicacy  or  base  pritle.  mistake  or  make  a  mystery  of  the  obji*ct  i 
which  carried  tliem  there ;  or  set  up  a  mask  of  ostentation  to  conccait  J 
the  defects  of  fortune. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  this  question  of  domestic  economy  whidi  ^ 
does  not  atfect  all  conditions  of  life  more  or  less.  It  cof^^-  K..r^,e  jif  1 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  it)  to  the  Ei  die- 

man  who  settles  at  Avranches,  or  Tours,  on  three  hundrtu  puumi*  i* 
year,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  practical  farmer  who,  converting  hit 
little  property  into  capit'd,  transports  himself  and  his  family  to  Via 
Die  man's  Land,  The  only  difference  (an  important  one,  which  cut* 
both  ways  into  the  future)  is,  that  the  one  can  return  when  ht\ 
pleases,  or  change  his  quarters  at  his  own  free  will ;  while  theotlMrJ 
having  embarked  his  whole  substance  in  a  single  venture^  on 
abide  the  issue. 

There   are    many   people    who,   willing    enough    to   enjoy  li»e  j 
economy,  have  an   ungracious  way  of  depreciating   its   condicioQs*' 
**Oh   yes  !"'    they    say;    "you   get   the   necessaries   of  life  clmf 
enough  ;  but  there  the  advantage  ends.     The  necessaries !  asif  tfacff 
were  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  be  thought  of  1     In  such  places  jov 
are  exiled  !'rom  society,  and  must  make  up  your  mind  to  vegetitr, 
resigning  all  hope  of  human  intercourse.     Bah  I  the  best  you  cia  i 
make  of  it  is  complete  banishment,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink/'     i 

Tfiis  would  be  an  excellent  argument,  if  people  could  do  wiiboui 
eating  and  drinking;  hut  seeing  that  eating  and  drinking  constitute 
the  elementary   condition   upon  which  all  social  arrangemenu  ire 
unavoidably  founded,  the  said  argument  is  not   worth  muctu     ll  ^ 
would  be  well  to  inquire  of  people  who  cry  out  in  this  way  about  | 
society,  what  society  the  demi-fortune  had  the  happiness  of  enjoymjt ' 
at  home,  or  whither  he  really  had  any  society  at  all  ?      If  he  h*d»  sml 
could  atlbrd  to  cultivate  it,  why,  in  the  name  of  ad\  that  is  may  awli 
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romforUible,  should  he  ever  dream  of  going  into  this  wretched 
b«iinshment  where  he  is  so  vulgarly  well  fed  ?  Now,  the  whole  secret 
turns  upon  this  very  fact,  that  the  man  who  complains  of  the  want 
of  society  abroad,  waj*  compelletl  to  expatriate  himself  because  he 
could  not  sustain  the  expense  of  going  into  society  at  home.  The 
mere  current  cost  of  keeping  himself  in  a  position  to  make  and 
receive  visits,  supposing  it  possible,  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
consequent  expense  of  entertaining  company,  would  have  draiaed  his 
whole  income. 

But  it  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  in  these  cheap  places  you  are 
exiled  from  society.     In  the  interior  (seldom  on  the  coast)  there  is 
excellent  society — of  a  kind,  too,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  rather 
too  Intellectual  for  the  settler,  consisting  of  the  families  of  men  of 
»cieDCe  and  letters,  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  these  locali- 
ties^ for   reasons  connected  with   their   pursuits  or  their   personal 
aflfairs*    In  this  respect,  France  is  essentially  different  from  England, 
and  it  is  well  to  note  the  difference  carefully.     While  the  system  of 
centrahzation  renders  Paris  the  fticus  of  polilical  movements,  draw- 
ing into  the  capital  much  of  the  wealth  and  ail  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  Literature  and  Science,  diifusive  in  their  results,  but  re- 
tired and  silent  in  their  operations,  linger  lovingly  in  sequestered 
retreats,  or  in  provincial  towns  and  villages.     Almost  every  town 
Uis  its  college,  at  all  events  its  public  school,  its  museum,  its  picture- 
pillery,  its  library  ;  and  upon  these  foundations  several  professors 
»re  established.     These  professors  are  often  men  of  a  high  order,^ 
iiuiquan'es,  historians,  botanists,  geologists;  each,  perhaps,  a  man 
of  one  idea,  to  which  he  devotes  himself  assiduously-     The  pro. 
nmces  are,  in  fact,  full  of  a  class  of  readers  and  writers  unknown  in 
England.     Every  province  has  its  own  capital,  which  attracts  all 
tbe  surrounding  interests,  forming  a  minor  system  of  centralization 
^J|^e  very  thing  that  concerns  its  own  history,  artSj  science,  and  anti- 
^Klliet. 

^^^It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  distinguished  men  of  letters 
in  France  run  up  to  Paris,  as  in  England  they  run  up  to  London. 
The  men  of  fortune  do,  leaving  their  choteanx  to  go  to  ruin,  while 
tWv  indulge  their  love  of  pleasure  and  gamble  away  their  resources 
in  ibe  snion^  of  the  capital ;  but  men  of  letters  stay  behind  to  dignify 
I    iQ<l  enrich  the  country  of  their  birth  and  their  labours.    Fashionable 
^^^velists,  dramatists,  and  mystics  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion 
^^pnrm  to  Paris,  as  the  only  place  where  they  can  obtain  encourage- 
ifl^^nt  and  remuneration ;    but  students  who  attach  themselves  to 
Nrvfrt?r  pursuits,  are  content  with  the  reward  of  discharging  a  useful 
^^iy  in  the  most  useful   way.     While  Dumas,  Scribe,  and  Victor 
flitgo  engross  the  reading  world  of  Paris,  such  men  as  Bodin  and 
Mtkeare  found  publishing  the  fruits  of  their  learned  researches  in 
ife  leenes  to  which  thev  refer.     This  is  so  generally  the  case,  that 
»f  you  want  to  get  a  local  historvi  or  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
■  pUce,  your  best  chance  is  to  inquire  in  the  place  itself     It  otten 
happens  that  such  works,  in  the  ordinary  course,  rarely  make  their 
w«y  to  Paris.* 

^  'the  ffiiJtrjiy  fmm  Snttmur  to  Angers  was  thrown  open  while  these  theeu  wera 

^'    C  through  the  pres-t— on  the  18th  of  Marrh.     How  fur  this  will  iiffect  the 

«u  of  ^umiir,  or  ArT«?it  tho  decay  of  Croix  Vertc,  we  will  uot  venture  lo 
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««  When  Alusic,  heavenly  moid,  wis  yoang,** 

s!ie  WAS  obliged  to  warble  in  the  woods  and  streets*     She  had  gron 
very  old,  when   her  grateful  admirers  built  an  Opera  IIou»e  far  ba 
Slie  has  been  kept  in  great  state  ever  since,  and  wbenever  «he  tbrol 
open  lier  house  for  the  season,  sbe  produces  a  sensation  wbicb  i 
poor  Triigedy  and  Cumedy  into  oblivion- 

The  ascendancy  of  music  over  all  other  forms  of  entertainnient  iii 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  An  opera,  even  inditferently  execute 
18  more  attractive  than  a  play,  however  effectively  cast,  puttii 
original  genius,  in  either  case,  out  of  the  question.  We  need  not  m 
very  far  for  the  reason  of  this.  The  play,  of  whatever  materjJiJi  i 
may  be  composed,  appeals  to  the  reajion,  to  experience,  knowledge 
taste  ;  music  to  the  passions  and  the  imagination.  The  education  of 
books  and  the  world  is,  in  some  sort,  necessary  to  the  one;  educatims 
m^y  reline  the  enjoyment  of  the  other,  but  is  by  no  means  indijipen- 
Sable  to  it.  1^1  usic  speaks  an  universal  lunguage,  and  is  intelligiliif 
everywhere  to  all  grades  of  people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
taught  and  untaught,  the  grave,  the  gay,  the  critic,  and  the  M< 
Unlike  the  drama,  it  is  sure  of  a  wide  audience,  who,  following  Lord 
Chesteriield's  precept,  leave  their  common  sense  at  the  door,  and  go  in 
with  their  ears*  It  readies  all  sympatbies,  and  awakens  entbiuiitfi 
in  the  most  uu promising  natures*  It  has  an  invocation  for  evu 
mood,  the  tender^  the  ludicrous,  the  grand,  the  dismal,  tbe  lively; 
unveils  the  passions,  it  satirizes,  it  mocks,  it  laughs,  it  weeps,  it  i 
into  the  air ;  some  forms  of  music  touch  the  heart,  and  dl 
hearer  into  tears ;  others  inspire  him  with  heroic  ardour ;  oli 
to  his  heels,  and  set  him  off  dancing  like  mad.  Tbe  popularity  i 
music  is  easily  comprehended. 

When  the  Italian  Opera  was  originally  introduced  into  Engknj 
it  was  regarded  with  undisguised  jealousy  by  the  players-  Fordga^ 
shows  of  every  kind  have  always  a  tendency  at  first  to  draw  officer 
tain  amount  of  patronage  from  the  fumiliar  amusements  of  tbe  peuplt; 
but  nothing  short  of  great  excellence  can  perpetuate  the  attraciioi* 
and  continue  to  repeated  performances  that  support  which  wai  sm* 
nally  accorded  to  novelty.  The  Itnlian  Opera  has  not  only  itoadtlii 
test  for  a  hundred  years  in  London,  but  has  made  advances  which  birt 
taken  it  out  of  the  category  of  experiments  and  speculations,  anil  f^ 
tablished  it  at  the  head  of  our  permanent  pleasures.  It  has  becnow 
as  necessary  to  us  as  eoui pages  and  retinues.  What  would  tbe  *•  Tit- 
lers"  and  '^  Guardian*^, '  who  made  such  a  fuss  about  Nicolinl  and  Utk 
Tofts,  say  to  two  Opera  Houses  instead  of  one^  to  half  a  do«ea  USMti 
as  good  as  Nicollni,  and  to  a  crowd  of  soprani,  any  one  of  whom  wooU 
look  down  very  superciliously  upon  good  Mrs*  Tofts? 

The  opening  of  these  two  Opera  Houses  is  an  erent  of  bigb  ^ 
peculiar  interest  this  year*  The  antecedents  of  both  supply  instt* 
of  earnest  consideration  affecting  the  future,  and  every  person  wl*" 
possesses  any  information  on  the  subject,  or  who  pretends  to  it  (bf  ^ 
a  more  numerous  class),  launches  his  own  notions  as  to  what  ^evt^ 
expect^  and  what  is  to  happen  three  months  hence. 
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)  fur  as  the  present  development  of  the  reiionrces  of  tliese  gre«t 
lishments  enables  the  unprejudiced  observer  to  form  a  safe 
opinion  I  there  is  abundant  reason  to  congratulate  the  public  upon  the 
elforts  that  have  been  made  for  their  entertainment.  '*  Masarnello/* 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  its  integrity,  with  great  costliness  of 
ficeoerVy  and  marvellous  beauty  in  the  ensemble,  is  a  work  tliat  cannot 
fail  to  please.  The  *'  Cenerentola ''  and  the  transplanted  AJboni,  an  im- 
proved orchestra^  and  a  brilliant  ballet  at  the  other  house,  exhibit  a 
combination  of  seductions  still  more  fascinating.  On  both  sides,  the 
musical  amateur  may  rejoice  in  exquisite  delights  ;  nothing  has  been 
left  undone,  agreeably  to  the  different  aims  of  the  houses,  to  realize  his 
xnoist  extravagant  expectations. 

Looking  at  the  prospects  of  the  opera,  the  mind  instinctively  insti- 
tuffs  %  comparison  between  the  rival  theatres.  This  feeling  was  so 
itfong  at  first  that  it  generated  two  antagonist  parties  in  the  musical 
vnorld ;  but  time  has  worn  out  their  animosities,  cooled  their  ardour, 
and  given  space  to  art  to  a-ssert  itself  above  the  jealousies  of  fiiction* 
If  anybody  expresses  a  strung  opinion  either  way  now,  it  is  not  for  the 
fake  of  propping  the  fortunes  of  the  old  house  or  the  new,  but  for  the 
aaiDtenance  of  some  principle  of  taste,  or  the  encouragement  of 
leeilence  in  some  particular  direction.  One  benefit  at  least  has 
suited  from  all  the  good  music  which  this  rivalry  haii  produced  to  us 
-namely,  that  it  has  mude  the  bulk  of  play-gtiers  and  opera- loungers 
hinie  a  little  more  of  the  matter  than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly, 
rhen  there  was  but  one  house,  and  a  few  floating  terms  of  vague 
enihuBiasm  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  drawing-room  or  dinner- 
ble  criticism,  there  were  many  habit  ads  who  never  troubled  them* 
tlvea  to  louk  below  the  surface,  who  took  the  thing  for  granted,  swam 
nth  the  current,  echoed  the  popubr  phrase  of  censure  or  applause, 
and  acquired  a  sort  of  elegant  reputation  in  general  companies,  as  ac- 
orn plished  frequenters  of  Fop's  Alley,  Nonx  avons  chang^  tout  ala, 
Vhen  Lind  is  pitted  against  Grisi,  when  Gardoni  appears  in  the  place 
rio,  when  Alboni  crosses  to  the  opposite  camp,  and  it  becomes 
ry  to  weigh  with  learned  accuracy  the  comparative  strength  of 
companies  and  the  probable  issues  of  the  season,  old,  shallow 
alities  will  no  longer  answer  the  purpose.  Your  connoisseur  must 
end  into  details,  and  be  prepared  to  defend  as  well  as  to  pronounce 
opiiiions ;  he  can  no  longer  shelter  his  Sybarite  faith  hdiind  the 
authority  of  fashion,  or  escape  cross-examination  by  a  display  of  vapid 
rapturei. 

Whatever  effect  the  establishment  of  two  opera  companies  may  have 
had  in  other  respects,  it  has  undoubtedly  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  the  musical  taste  of  the  country.  Competition — ruinous 
in  most  causes  to  one  party  or  both^ — is  generally  beneficial  to  the 
public.  Operas  have  been  put  upon  the  stage  with  more  care  and 
completeness  in  the  ensemble,  a  wider  range  of  styles  has  been 
abraeed,  and  more  colour  has  been  imparted  generally  to  the  per- 
dances  within  the  last  two  years  than  at  any  previtms  period,  A 
l^reater  mass  of  musical  talent,  also,  has  been  brought  into  action  ;  the 
tility  of  the  Lyric  stage,  in  the  w^ay  of  producing  grand  choral 
i,  and  of  giving  dramatic  expression  to  ity  materinLsj  has  been 
fully  disclosed  ;  and  the  assistance  of  auxiliary  art  in  enhancing 
charm  of  the  whole,  has  been  more  skilfully  and  liberally  em* 
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In  making  tliese  rapid  steps  in  advance  of  tLe  old  sy^t^rnvf 
iliHferenctfs  mny  he  traced  between  tUe  two  liouses.  The  str«fagf 
Cm'ent  Gurden  has  liitlierto  lain  in  tbe  orchestra  and  the  chorus ;  tint 
of  Her  IMujesty's  Theatre  chiefly  iu  individual  vocalization.  The  bver 
of  iniitnimental  music  and  broad  etfects  was  *Mapped  in  Elysium"  at 
the  former  ;  ihe  lover  of  melody  at  the  latter.  Both  were  udotirabte 
in  their  departments.  To  tbe  majority  of  mankind,  pure  melody  i* 
the  highest  gnitiiication  music  can  pour  out  upon  the  entranced  senses  J 
the  scientific  few  alone  can  thuroughly  appreciate  the  involved  harmony 
and  profound  combinations  of  numerous  instruments  and  voices* 
opportunity  of  enjoying  both  in  perfection  has  been  afforded  by  i 
contrast  into  which  they  have  been  thus  thrown  ;  while,  reacting  up 
each  other,  they  have  been  productive  to  a  certain  extent  of  furtber 
improvement ;  for,  although  as  yet  the  vocal  department  of  Coreol 
Garden  has  not  obtained  additional  force,  but  rather  suffered  a  dediDfi 
the  choruses  and  orchestra  of  the  other  house  have  been  evideatlf 
strengthened,  and  are  more  highly  disciplined  th^n  ever. 

If  the  ballet  does  not  legitimately  enter  into  the  scheme  of  tlie 
Operaj  it  has  so  long  attended  upon  the  scene  that  the  public  are  in 
no  humour  to  dispense  with  it.  We  believe,  let  people  say  whal  Uwy 
may  in  a  sudden  lit  of  enthusiasm  about  music,  that  if  the  town  ooolo 
be  polled  on  this  question,  the  ballet  would  carry  as  large  a  majority*"" 
votes  as  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Covent  Garden  management  was  ] 
fL'Ctly  right  to  drop  the  ballet  altogether.  Total  omission  is  prefi 
to  total  failure.     They  can  arrange  an  incidental  dance  capilaily.^tl 

[groups  and  msizes,  for  instance^ in  "  iVf U!!^anielio "  are  full  uf  piciurMui 
scraps, — but  their  ballets  were  remarkable  only  for  meagrene^s  and  m* 
capacity.     It  was  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  difficulty  to  fall  bick 
U[»on  the  completeness  of  the  opera,  and  to  pretend  to  expel  the  ballet 
as  an  interference  with  the  serener  and  loftier  purposes  of  the  ettsb* 
lishment.     But  we  are  bound  to  say  it  was  not  a  very  honest  argum^ttj 
The  ballet  was  judtciouslv  relinquished,  because  it  could  not  be  auc*! 
cessfuUy  presented.     It    is   quite    absurd    to   suppose    that  the  ftfiTi 
Ojjera,  which  undertakes  to  excel  the  old  one,  would  voluntarily  Ixgi*] 
by  dispeni^ing  with  one  of  its  leading  attractions.     To  the  credit  oftf 
management  of  Her  JMiijesty's  Theatre,  this  abandonment  of  the  feeifl 
bus  jK»t  diminished  their  desire  to  occupy  it  with  all  becoming  splendottf«1 
TIdu  ballet  of  the  present  season  is  amongst  the  greatest  triumphs  in  in 
kind  which  have  been  achieved  at  that  house. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  attractions  of  the  two  Openis»  tW  j 

,  ballet  cannot  be  shut  out  of  consideration.     It  is  a  feature  which  hu  ( 

•gro^vn  up  of  kite  years  into  conspicuous  importance.     Formerly  Wf'^ 
ballets  were  mere  misls  of  indifferent  scener}',  and  tawdry  crowd*  ^ 
men  and  women,  with  a  *itar  or  t\vo  shining  through  them  every  now 
and  then  in  the  form  of  a  popular  dansense.     The  story  was  obwurfd 
under  a  prodigious  flurry   of  nymphs  and  naiads,  spotted  over  witi 
bunches    of    flowers    and    coral- wreaths;    the    action    was    confi«*J 
and   unintelligible ;  and  all   the  satisfaction  that  could  be  got  out  sf 
one  of  those  bewildering  entertainments  w^as  when  Elsler  came  glil*  ^ 
tering  upon  the  scene  with  her  dazzling  luxuriance  of  motion»or  wJi«« 
Taglioni,  floating  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  air,  »eemed   to  debberattb*^ 
ineffable  grace  before  she  descended  to  the  earth.     Tbe  ballet  is  iw* 
a  very  different  affair.     The   fable    is    luminously  constnicted;  tl"? 

|l»ceues  follow  each  other  in  intelligible  sequence;  the  group*  arc t^ 
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tributed  with  skill,  and  assist  the  interpretation  of  the  plot ;  the  cos- 
tume>  no  longer  a  capricious  investment  of  spangles,  is  ricli  and  sippro- 
priate;  and  even  the  dances^  which  constitute  the  main  fuAciimtiuiii 
are  rendered  subservient  to  the  dramatic  design  without  suffering  any 
curtailment  of  their  intrinsic  interest  The  greatest  propriety  is  ub- 
ierred  in  the  mise  en  scene,  and  the  painter  and  the  mechanist 
contribute  their  most  ingenious  resources  to  heighten  the  vivid 
pantomime* 

The  worat  of  it  is,  that  neither  opera  nor  ballet  can  he  thus  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  excellence  without  an  inordinate  outlay,  and  that  tlie 
public,  who  enjoy  these  exc|uisite  entertainments  with  so  keen  a  relisli, 
are  occasionally  reminded  tlmt  what  is  Kport  to  them  is  death  to 
others.  From  the  earliest  days  uf  the  Italian  Opera  in  this  country, 
with  some  exceptions,  it^  hit^tory  has  been  a  history  of  disasters. 
Cibber  complains  of  the  enormous  sums  that  were  ptiid  to  the  great 
tenor  uf  his  day,  and  tells  us  that  in  the  end  the  wliole  establishment 
wua  involved  in  ruin.  **  This  so  excellent  perforin er\s  agreemenlj"  he 
ys,  "was  eight  hundred  guineas  for  the  year;  which  is  but  an 
ighth  part  more  than  half  the  sum  that  has  since  been  given  to 
•everal  that  could  never  totally  surpass  him ;  the  consetjuence  of  which 
ts>  that  the  losses  by  operas^  in  severul  seasons,  to  the  end  of  the  yeiir 
17^18.  have  been  so  great,  that  those  gentlemen  of  quality,  who  lust 
underto«»k  the  direction  of  them,  found  it  ridicHhus  ani^  longer  to 
entertain  the  public  at  so  ejlravagant  an  ejtpense,  white  no  one  particular 
person  thought  him  self  obliged  %  it," 

This  passiige  strikes  us  with  peculiar  force  at  a  moment  when  Opera- 
gtjers  are  discussing  in  all  companies  exactly  the  same  topic.  It  is 
perfectly  notorious  that  the  exjienditure  of  onr  Operas  during  these 
beacons  of  costly  rivelry  has  been  enormous;  and  it  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  we  cannot  support  two  such  establishments.  The 
contemplation  of  the  results  which  flow  from  the  failure  of  experiments 
of  tbia  nature  counterbalances  the  fugitive  pleasure  derived  from  their 
progress.  The  gain  to  art  is  temporary  ;  the  loss  to  artists  lingers  hmg 
afterwards.  To  entertain  the  public  at  an  extravagant  expense,  which 
no  one  person  thinks  himself  obliged  by,  i^,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  a 
thankless  piece  of  generosity ;  and  when  the  curtain  shall  have  fallen 
upon  the  scene,  hardly  any  consciousness  of  the  entertainment  vvill 
remain,  except  a  certain  ungrateful  sense  of  the  folly  of  so  much 
^uitless  waste  of  money. 

The  subject  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  animadversion,  but  it 
forms  toil  prominent  a  question  of  discussion  in  all  circles  to  be  wholly 
overbooked.  We  cannot  atfect  indifference  to  it,  for  we  are  in  a  crisis 
in  our  operatic  affairs  which  is  not  unlikely  to  bring  abnut  a  speedy 
Kilutiun  of  the  problem, — whether  the  two  Operas  can  much  lunger 
co-exist.  Grave  speculations  are  abroud,  but  like  all  such  speculations, 
founded  on  imperfect  data,  they  are  overcharged  and  exaggerated.  It 
is  dear,  we  think,  that  tradition,  habit,  and  fashion  all  favour  the 
bmiae  in  the  Hay  market,  and  that,  with  these  patent  advautagcs,  it 

Cpin  sustain  a  long  siege*  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  watch  with  interest 
Ae  progress  of  both,  and  recognise^  as  they  deserve,  their  honourably 
efforts  to  elevate  art  and  instruct  the  public  taste. 
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My  ami  I  my  little  drooping  child !  mankind's  last  path  I  tread-^ 
A  little  longer,  and  the  mould  lies  tiirrtess  o'er  my  brad. 
A  few  more  si^hs,  a  groan  or  two,  set  teeth,  and  clenched  bands  — 
And  the  poor  Slave  of  Calico,  before  bis  Master  stands. 

1  've  seen  in  tbia  unhallowed  town  colossal  fortunes  rise, 
While  I  have  gnawed  the  crust  of  toil,  and  quenched  my  youth  in  ilj 
I  *ve  watch'd  the  track  of  heartless  gain,  from  penury  to  weaJch  ; 
Bale  upon  bale — and  pile  on  pile — built  up  on  poor  men's  health, 
Oh,  envy  not  their  sleepless  nights,  in  villas  rich  and  rare, 
Garaifibd  with  tasteless  ornament,  brave  stuffs,  and  costly  ware. 
Seething  in  vapours  fat  with  Death — the  ragged  iofaiits  ply 
Their  sixteen  hours  reduced  to  ten.  Hurrah  for  sympathy  I 
Droop,  droop- — drop,  drop — how  speedily — into  the  shallow 
Where  the  rank  "  God's  acre  "  festers,  and  the  grasses  never 
What  I  thoLigh  our  masters  speechify  on  trade's  unfettered  blcssinj 
While  they  bind  u«,  and  they  grind  us — what  boot  the^e  lipn 
'T  is  the  soul  too  and  the  body  that  must  pander  to  their  will ; 
Our  tyrants  make  '*  one  hiring  "  of  the  person  and  the  skill. 

A  score  or  thirty  winters  of  enterprise  in  trade, 
And  strikes  and  speculation — and  the  monster  fortune's  made* 
He  quits  the  town  with  t/totisands^  and  seeks  a  distant  shire. 
And  buys  a  landed  property*  and  sets  up  for  a  squire. 
And  the  poor  roan  in  the  village,  and  the  tenant  on  the  hill, 
And  the  hanger-on  about  the  hall,  and  the  widow  at  the  mill, 
Say  *^  Times  are  sorely  alter'd,"  since  the  memorable  day. 
When  the  good  decatfd  old  Family  with  blessings  went  away. 

A  day  of  steam  I  a  time  of  st^el  I  the  fling  of  false  ideas .' 

An  age  of  artificial  life,  and  riches  wrung  from  tears. 

I'he  verdure 's  blotted  from  the  earth,  the  gases  taint  the  hreemi^ 

And  foliage  droops  supinely  from  the  lank  and  smoky  trees. 

The  coal-shaft  peeps  out  grimly  from  the  waste  of  wither'd  thoro, 

And  vitricira  death-dew  blisters  the  lean  and  hungry  corn. 

On  **  the  bite  "  upon  the  moorland,  in  the  gullies  ahelter'd  deep, 

In  the  little  **  close  "  beside  the  wood,  a  score  of  slattcm  sheep. 

A  "cadger's  **  donkey  browses  between  the  yellow  furse, 

A  *'  fighting  bull-dog"  grins  amongst  a  mob  of  village  curs  I 

The  garden -door  hangs  open  into  the  sludgy  way. 

Where,  yet  too  young  for  mill  work,  a  gang  of  infants  play ; 

The  taper  chimneys  pointing  (unhallowed  Mammon's  spires  I) 

To  where  our  rich  onca  worship  the  '*  Greed  "  that  never  lirest 

Each  passer-by  iclls  plainly,  as  tlesh  and  blood  can  s[)<»ak| 

Of  licence  for  the  bully,  and  hardshijjs  for  the  weak. 
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Oh  for  the  ruddy  faces  that  crowd  the  rustic  street  I 

The  well-trim m'd  plot  before  the  door — the  white- washed  cottage  neat, 

With  lattic'd  window  opening  out  on  trellis  work  of  ilowers, 

The  China  ro&v  aud  jessnuiitie — alas,  they  die  on  ours. 

The  village-green  with  cricketers — ihe  blacksmith's  open  door. 

Where  busy  gossips  cluster  when  working-time  is  o'er. 

The  bench  for  travellers'  comfort  set  beneath  the  spreading  thorn. 

Where  the  **  Squire's  Arms"  were  creaking'  long,  long  ere  he  was  bom. 

The  foot-path  winding  past  the  churchy  and  near  the  good  old  ball, 

And  crossing  the  clear  trout  stream,  by  the  rushing  waterfall. 

Sweet,  healthful,  cheering  beauties,  which  lavish  Nature  throws, 

O'er  hamlets  not  yet  trade-blown^ — where  still  the  violet  grows, 

And  the  nigh  ungate  is  beard  o'  nights  in  the  thickets  of  the  lanes  ; 

And  the  coltar-bella  are  jingling  from  the  farmerB'  market  wains  I 

The  sickening  whirr  of  straps  and  wbe^li — I  hear  it  In  my  sleep! 

'Twill  haunt  me  in  the  churchyard,  an  ye  make  not  the  grave  deep, 

I  see  the  surly  task-master  in  peevish  anger  stand, 

To  tax  the  slips  of  vacant  mind,  and  rate  the  failing  band. 

The  task  that  w  khers  us  and  ours  is  measured  by  the  day, 

Not  by  the  gentle  lapsing  years  of  unperceiv'd  decay  I — 

Thy  mother  was  an  orphan  child  unfit  for  life's  turmoil, 

Few  spared  to  her  the  kindly  word  that  blunts  the  vdgc  of  loih 

Slie  grew  to  age  unnotic'd  by  the  profligate  and  vain. 

An  operative  unit  in  the  busy  snm  of  gain  I 

For  many  a  year  I  watch'd  her  droop,  of  wildest  hope  bereft, 

She  bore  me  sons  and  daughters — but  thou  alone  art  left. 

And  now  Fm  going  from  thee — this  thready  pulse  of  life 

Must  halt  a  litlle  longer,  and  the  mourner  joins  the  wife.— 

Beware  roy  son  of  clubs  and  leagues— ^mistmst  the  specious  tongue. 

There's  a  way  of  filling  coffers  by  mamtfacturifig  wrong. 

Let  them  follow  up  misfortune  to  the  dismal  rtd-brick  street — 

Where  the  stricken  band  and  failed  heart  in  bittt  rness  retreat, 

To  rot  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spcciilator'a  hall ; 

Who  draughts  them  off  remorseless  as  the  foreign  markets  fall. 

There  'a  full  fiiiig  fur  our  ieaguers  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor— 

Let  them  shoulder  scrip  and  basket  and  trudge  from  door  lo  door. 

And  leave  •*  Mechanics'  Institutes "  and  evening  *'  Halls  of  Trade"*-' 

W*here  plied  with  disaffection  the  working  man's  hetray'd. 

They  're  a  strong  class,  our  naaslt  is  !  a  wordy  and  a  loud, 

Resourceful  in  their  grievances,  and  plausible,  and  proud ! 

And  a  fashion's  come  upon  us  — a  truckling  to  the  cry 

Of  a  novel  hybrid  element,  the  *^  Calicocracy." 

Draw  nigh  and  mark—**  While  riches  are  the  guerdon  of  intrigue^ 

And  interest  prompts  the  leaders,  my  son,  mistrust  a  league^" 

March,  1049. 
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"NINEVEH  AND  ITS  RE^fAINS/'* 

It  is  very  rarely^ — once  or  tvvice  it  may  be  in  a  century — tbat  a  < 
of  this  high  character  h  brought  befjre  u» :  if  we  except  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  '*  Ancient  Ej2;ypt]an8/'  nothing  comparable  to  it  has  been 
seen  within  our  time  ;  ana  prolific  as  has  been  the  press  within  the  1a»1 
fifty  years,  of  publications  of  great  interest  upon   hitherto  unknown  _ 
kndsi  or  of  long  since  extinct  nations,  yet  none  have  equalled  ihh  ifH 
itR  surprising  and  unexpected  and  most  gratifying  revelations  :  like  t  ' 
bdlliant   and    unlooked-for   comet,  it  has  suddenly   burst  into  vie^r, 
arouHiDg  and  astonishing,  commanding  our  attention  and  claiming  our 
adminilien* 

Charmed  names,  indeed^  are  Nineveh  and  Bibylon*  ABsyrians^an 
Chiildeans  ;  for  they  are  names  of  cities  the  earliest  built,  and  of  era 
pires  the  earliest  formed,  which  once  held  half  the  world  under  thrii 
sway,  and  that  are  intimately  connected  with  subjects  of  the  higbt^ 
possible  importance  to  us, — Jewish   prophets,   equally   with    healbi^l 
fiistorians,  having  so  spoken  of  tliem,  as  to  give  to  these  two  great  en 
pi  res  of  the  East  a  neyer-dyiDg   interest  with  the  scholar  and  thtl 
Christian. 

But,  beyond  the  information  which  the  Bible  gives  to  iij  of  Nineveli 
>ind  tlie  Assyrians,  our  knowk-dge  of  either  is,  at  the  very  beat,  Im 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  since  Nineveh  was  almost  forgotten  heforf  *^ 
profane  history  began  ;  thus,  when  Xenophon  parsed  over  its  remaini, 
being  ignorant  of  the  name  it  once  bore,  he  descril>es  it  as  a  large  nn* 
inhubiled  city,  nncientl^  dwelt  in  by  the  Medes;  and  Ht-rodotuit,  who 
was  in  that  neighbourhood  a  few  years  previously,  speaks  of  it  ft>i 
city  that  had  once  been  :*— it  had,  in  fact,  been  destroyed  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  having  been  built,  as  the  cities  of  the  Ewt  1 
are  invariably,  in  the  main,  with  sun-dried  bricks,   it  beaime  vwy 
speedily,  through  neglect  and  desertion,  but  vast  mounds  and  luiwei  | 
of  ruin. 

In  the  ruined  capital  of  a  fallen  empire  few  at  that  time,  proh»blf, 
tottk  any  interest,  and  none  sufficient  to  write  the  history  of  a  citr 
whose  fijdendour  and  power  had  for  ever  passed  away — who*©  paliieei 
and  temples  were  in  ruin^,  whose  walls  and  gates  were  broken  dowBi 
whose  streets  were  made  desohite,  and  its  houseis  without  inhabitAntx; 
and  therefore  did  the  city,  the  exceeding  great  city  of  three  d«u' 
journey,  that  had  once  lield  within  it  probably  (>0(>,00(>  soul»,  M>t*»tiilif 
dtsappiur  from  the  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  men,  that  no  one  io  wur 
times  has  ever  hazarded  more  than  a  conjecture  where  the  citf  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  once  stood. 

Suddenly,  as  if  hy  magic,  and  after  being  buried  as  Jn  a  tomb  thrwif^ 
two  thousand  five  liundred  years,  this  same  city,  that  had  lu  foun*!*" 
tiuns  laid  two  thousand  years  B.C.,  is  again  laid  open  la  the  liglit,  Ji** 

•  Nineveh  and  iti  Remains  ;  wiiJi  an  Account  of  ihf  Chnldcan  Chmtrnm  ^ 
RurdiiiUtUt  and  the  Vcridii*^  or  Devil  Wondiippera ;  and  an  Enquiry  tfiw  iif* 
MnnncTS  und  Arts  of  the  Andcnt  AMyriaftit  By  Aatten  Henry  LapM  IH 
l^iiidtnu  Murrsiv.     184!!. 
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playing  still  iniicli  of  the  niii|;inHcpiice  and  beiiiity  tliat  ariginally 
belonged  to  it ;  and  now,  iifttT  twenty- tive  centuries  of  i|ii;narancf,  we 
may  all  learn  wliat  the  Assy  rid  ns  once  were,  wlial  language  they  spuke, 
what  gods  they  worshipfted,  with  wh:*t  arms  ihey  fimght,  and  with 
what  nations,* — what  their  military  systems,  their  protieit'iicy  in  the 
artsj  their  customs  and  peculiarities.  One  hundred  plates  embellish 
these  volumtSj  and  tliey  are  shortly  to  he  followed  hy  one  hundred 
more,  in  illustration  of  the  very  numerous  suhjects  of  interest,  the 
gcnlptureSj  statues,  ornaments,  and  inscriptionB  with  which  the  w^ork 
ahfinndi^. 

Of  u  hook  of  this  description,  recounting  labours  so  great,  and  dis- 
coveries so  important,  it  would  be  diHicult  to  speak  in  any  modern te 
terms  of  praise»  Its  chief  subject  is  one  which  is  in  itself  of  the 
most  exciting  interest,  and  tlmt  interest  is,  if  possible,  increased  by 
Mr.  Li^yard's  lively  manner  of  treating  it  and  all  its  accessories.  Ne- 
cessiirily  became  in  contact  with  strange  characterK;  and  was  either 
aided  or  thworted,  plundered  or  befriended,  by  every  Arab  cliief  around 
him.  The  Governors  of  JMnsul,  under  whose  eyes  he  laboured,  wvn: 
more  or  lesw*  opposed  to  his  excavations,  and  every  t^lab  ant!  image  he 
uncovered  only  added  to  the  wrath  and  horror  of  the  Cadi  and  Ulema 
of  that  city.  Armed,  however,  as  he  was,  through  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning's  kindne&s,  with  the  Sultan's  firman,  he  triumphed  over  all 
opposition  ;  hut  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  hia  friends,  and  of 
some  of  his  foes,  and  of  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  unrighteous  doings 
of  the  Arab  tribes  arntind  him,  are  not  the  least  amusing  portions  of 
these  most  interesting  volumes,  and  open  to  us  cjuite  new  views  of  the 
Arab  character  and  policy. 

The  astonishment  of  these  wild  people,  as  he  successively  uncovered 
or  removed  wliat  seemed  to  them  but  as  grim  idols,  was  at  times  so 
great  as  to  render  them  perfectly  frantic  with  excitement ;  the  women 
screamed  incessantly  the  piercing  tahUhe,  while  the  drums  and  shrill 
pipes  of  tlie  Kurdish  musicians  increased  the  din  and  the  confuj^inn 
caused  by  the  war-cry  of  the  men,  and  then  would  commence  among 
tliem  ali  **  a  most  mad  dance  ;" — ^and  when  be  was  about  to  remove  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  the  two  gigantic  statues  of  the  winged  human- 
headed  lion  and  the  winged  human-headed  bull,  he  invited  an  Arab 
chief,  wit li  whom  he  had  exchanged  cotirtesies  and  presents,  the  Sheikh 
Abd-ur*rahman,  to  attend  with  his  company  of  horsemen — a  more 
animated  description  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm we  never  read-  Even  the  Sheikh  himself  shared  in  it,  and, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  danced  as  madly  as  the  rest. 

Wliejj,  however,  his  enthusiasm  bad  cooled  down  a  little,  and  lie 
was  riding  quietly  to  his  tents,  he  gave  w^wy  to  some  moral  reflections, 
which  in  his  case  were  so  natural,  and  to  the  subject  so  apposite,  th;it 
we  cannot  but  quote  a  few  of  them,  "  Wonderful !  wonderful  I  "  lie 
exclaimed,  after  a  long  pause;  "in  the  name  of  the  Most  High»  tell 
me,  O  Bey,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  those  stones— so  many 
thousands  of  purses  spent  upon  such  things  ! — can  it  be  as  you  say,  that 
your  people  learn  wisdom  from  them,  or  is  it  that  they  i*re  to  go  to  the 
pabice  of  your  Qneen,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  unbelievers,  worship 
these  idols? — But  God  is  great  I  God  is  great  1 — here  are  stones  which 
have  been  buried  ever  since  the  time  of  the  holy  Noah— peace  he  with 
him  ;  for  tvvelve  hundred  years  have  the  true  believers  been  settU-d  in 
this  country,  aud  none  of  them   ever  beard  of  a  palace  under  ground  j 
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neither  did  t!iey  wIjo  went  before  them.  Rut  lo  I  bere  comes  a  ] 
from  mimv  days'  journey  off,  and  he  walks  up  to  the  very  pUcf,  and 
he  takes  a  bttck  aind  uiakeb  a  line  here,  and  msLkes  a  line  there ; — het«, 
Bays  he,  is  the  pukce  ;  there^  says  he,  is  the  gate ;  and  he  bhews  ap 
what  has  been  all  our  liveH  beneath  aur  feet  without  our  having  known 
anything  about  it.  Wonderful  1  wonderful  1 —  is  it  by  btioks^  h  it  1 
niiigic,  is  it  by  your  prophets  that  you  have  leamea  these  thing 
Speak,  O  Bey,  teil  me  the  secret  of  wisdom/* 

These  nmgniticent  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  Mt»  Layard  describ 
e&  in  perfect  preservation,  the  most  minute  lines  in  the  details  of  i 
wings  and  of  the  ornaments  being  retained  with  their  original  fred 
neas,  and  not  a  character  wanting  in  the  inscriptions.  ^'  I  used  tooo( 
template  for  hours,"  he  says,  *'  those  mysterious  emblem^  and  mum 
over  their  intent  and  history  :  through  the  portals  which  they  gnardHl, 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne  sacrifices  to  their  altars  long  be* 
fore  the  wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  into  Greece  ;  they  had 
awed  and  instructed  races  which  ilourished  three  thousand  years  aga. 
They  may  have  been  buried,  and  their  existence  may  have  been  un* 
known  before  the  foundatiim  of  the  eternal  city — for  twenty-five  cen- 
turies they  bad  been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  they  now  fttood 
forth  once  more  in  their  ancient  majesty — but  how  changed  wan  th^ 
scene  around  them  1  " 

But  a  worse  change  has  since  befallen  them,  notwithstanding  all  lit 
labour  and  all   the  care  of  disentombing  them,  of  transporting,  mm 
embarking,  and  floating  them  to  Busrah  ;  there  they  lay  still  utteH] 
neglected  and  unheeded  by  our  Government,  who  have  taken  no  oir**1 
survs  ti*  bring  them,  as  Mr*  Layard  designed  they  should  be  bmugKl, ' 
to  the  British  Museum;  even  the  articles  w^iich  he  did  send  hotnc 
received  great  injury  from  being  most  unwarranlubly  unpacked,  tabe 
stared  upon  at  Bt^mbay,  and  most  carelessly  repacked,  excepting  «oiiif 
of  the  most  valuable,  which,  at  Bombay,  were  purloined.    Can  nothiajf 
be  done  by  the  public,  independent  of  the  Government,  in  this  nistt^r? 
In  the  utter  indifference  shewn  by  every  member  of  the  Administratiae 
to  all  that  1^1  r.  Layard  has  done,  and  to  all  the  treasures  of  art  willl 
which  he  is  prepared  to  enrich  his  country,  can  no  committee  be  Uim«^ 
of  men  of  infltience  and  taste,  to  direct  the  public  mind  aright  in  this 
business,  to  embody  and  concentrate  the  public  feeling  and  Hbcrtlity 
so  as  to  enable  him,  and  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  resume  his  reM^rdu** i' 
for  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  are  only  as  yet  scratched,  three  ap^itioolf 
have  been  examined,  and  the  vast  masses  of  ruins  on  the  site  of  Bi*  | 
by  Ion  may  be  said  to  be  yet  untouched,  although  under  them  mij  U  ■ 
found  the  great  obelisk  of  Semiramis*    We  bave  thus  only  opened  upon 
a  miiie»  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  drawn  but  a  few  fmgaic*i>  I 
from  it;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  riches  of  thiet  mine,  whenalaiail 
every  burnt  brick,  and  every  stone  employed  lu  the  ancient  edificrtrf] 
Assyria,  has  an  inscription  impressed  or  cut  upon  it,  and  wbco  Mrj 
scriptions  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters  are  found  on  slfiisi^ 
every  slab  on  the  w  alls  and  the  floorings  of  the  palaces. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  uncovered  to  verify  to  ll:  '  f^' 

Ezekiel  wrote  of  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  fK»rtr.^ 
walls ;  there  they  are  still,  girded  and  attired  exactly  a^  he  il«£*cr*bei 
them  ;  and  there  are  also  depicted  and  sculptured  the  idob  «f  fix 
Assyrians;  their  Asiarte,  or  Venus;  the  *'  Queen  of  Ueavtm"rfJ»" 
ferniah ;  the  "  Chiuu  "  of  Amos — crowned  with  a  tower,  and  stafldiaif 
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on  a  lion.  Nisroch  is  an  eagle-headed  god,  and  the  far-fained  Baal  ia 
•een  as  in  the  act  of  ^alking^  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  dagger  and 
an  axe. 

This  h,  we  acknowledge^  a  most  miserably  meagre  notice  of  Mr* 
Layard's  extraordinary  labours  and  their  results ;  but  our  space  forbids 
us  to  say  more  than  that  never  was  any  man's  triumph  over  difficulties 
more  complete — never  were  discoveries  made  of  greater  interest  and 
itnportance,  and  never  were  honour  and  recompense  from  Lia  country- 
men by  any  one  more  richly  merited:  his  untiring  industry  and  per- 
fiect  disinterestedness^  his  patience  and  piudence,  his  courage  and 
perse  vera  nce^  his  lirmness  and  determination,  entitle  him  to  high 
praise^  to  the  highest  we  can  award,  and  to  something  beyond  that 
praise  which  is  given  by  the  lips  or  the  pen» 

But  who  will  stir  to  provide  it  and  bestow  it  ?  Will  the  Rayal 
Geographical  Society,  or  the  Society  of  Antiquariesj  or  the  Rtiyal 
Srjcjely  of  Literature — will  the  Church  at  large*  or  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular-* will  any  one  do  any  thing  beyond  prattling 
— \d  babbling  about  Mr,  Layards  wonderful  discoveries?     The  Atlie- 

um  Club  could  of  itself  alone  from  its  own  members,  and  in  a  few 
SufSf  raise  lO.OiW*^-  to  enable  Mr.  Layard  to  renew  his  researches,  and  to 
complete  what  he  has  so  nobly  and  prosperously  begun.  Poor  as  we 
are,  we  would  willingly  add  our  hundred  to  the  ten  thousand,  and 
there  are  many»  doubtless,  who  would  say  far  less  than  we  do  upon  the 
tubjectf  and  give  much  more.  That  Nineveh  is  not  at  this  moment 
what  she  has  ever  hitherto  been,  "  a  desolation  and  a  waste,"  of  which 
little  could  be  saidj  and  almost  nothing  known,  is  wholly  owing  to  Mu 
Layard's  iistonishing  industry  and  ability  ;  and  il  is  exclusively  through 
him  that  we  hai^e  acquired  *Hhe  most  convincing  and  lasting  evidence 
"'  that  magnificence  and  power  which  made  Nineveh  the  wonder  of 
ancient  world,  and  her  fill  the  theme  of  Israels  propfiets,  as  the 
signal  instance  of  Divine  vengeance/* 


"MARDI,  AND  THE  VOYAGE  TIIITHEK." 

By  Herman  Melville,  Author  of  '*  Typee/*  and   '*  Omoo."      In 
Three  Volumes.     London  ;    Ki49. 

Movelty  in  literature  is  always  delightful,  like  novelty  in  love. 
When  we  have  penetrated  completely  into  the  mystery  of  any  form 
of  composition  it  ceases  to  have  attractions  for  us,  and  are  conse- 
Illy  easily  persuaded  to  quit  it  in  search  of  something  which 
[9^0fni8e9  more,  whether  it  be  able  to  keep  the  promise  or  not,  Jn 
[•Cling  thus  we  obey  one  of  the  most  powerful  impulses  of  our  nature, 
r^'hich  impels  us  everlastingly  forward,  and  gives  birth  to  what  is 
^iienominated  progress,  used  as  a  aynonyme  for  improvement* 

Under  this  impression,  the  author  of  '*  Mardi,"  a  man  intoxicated 

unth  imagination,  has  evidently  written*     For  feeling  in  its  ordinary 

*hspes  he  has  no  toleration,  and  he  thinks^  not  altogether  perhaps 

without  reason,  that  the  world  also  is  growing  weary  of  it.     fie  en- 

ivours,  therefore,  to  imitate  one  of  the  most  striking  processes  of 

iHsationi  and  to  build  up  for  fancy  a  distant  home  in  the  ocean* 

III  the  development  of  this  design  he  is  guilty  of  great  extravagance  ; 

bot  while  floating  between  heaven  and  earth,  creating  archipelagos 
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in  the  cloiulg,  and  peopling  them  with  races  UrAtiger  and  more  fail- 
tJMtical  than  ^^ 

*>*  ^Thc  cannihab  that  each  other  eat ;  ^^| 

The  Aot.hrapu|»bA^.  and  men  who«e  beads  ^^| 

Do  grow  beneath  iheir  should  en,** 

he  contrives  to  inspire  us  with  an  interest  in  hifl  creations^  to  rxdie 
our  passions^  to  astonish  us  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  hb  land- 
scapes, and  to  excite  in  U8  a  strong  desire  to  dream  on  with  hioi 
indefinitely. 

At  first  we  fancy  ourselves  about  to  engage  in  the  adventurei  o^ 
a  new  Rtibinson  Crusoe*  who,  eschewing  the  horoelineia  and  »(Q|^| 
plicity  of  the  old  one,  declaims  and  narrates  in  King  Camby«e&'  veili™ 
Starling  witli  a  whaler  in  the  Pacific,  we  move  northwards,  travene 
the  Equator,  and  get  at  last  into  those  sunny  seas,  where  alone,  in 
these  commonplace  and  exploring  days,  oceanic  romance  and  11171* 
tery  can  conceal  themselves  from  the  vulgar  gaze.      Then  eamn 
the  incident  of  cutting  away  the  whaleboat,    drifting  astern  oo  i 
dark  night,  and  escaping,  slenderly  provided,  to  traverse  a  thousand 
miles  of  sea   without  chart  or  quadrant.     In  a  moment  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bounty's  crew  is  called  to  mind,  and  we  shudder  with 
presentiments  of  starvation  and  thirst     But  not  so.     Our  authnr's 
imagination  is  too  genial  and  sunny  for  that.     He  in  veil  ta 
dents,  and  it  soon    appears  that  if  the  hero  be  indeeci  a 
Crusoe,  he  is  one  of  a  much  wilder  stamp  than  he  of  Hull. 

The  hero  is  accompanied  in  the  whaleboat  at  the  outset  by 
Jarl,  an  old  sailor  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  taciturn,  bold,  aiid  faithfol 
with  whom  he  scuds  on  agreeably  enough  before  the  trade- witiik 
By  degrees  they  engage  in  extraordinary  adventures,  and  attach  to 
themselves  new  companions,  till  the  acme  of  romance  interest  it 
reached  by  the  acquisition  of  a  beautiful  woman  called  Ytllah,ar«ciiid 
whom  ijll  the  poetry  of  the  volume  afterwards  revolves* 

Yillfflh  is  a  sweet  creation,  like  the  Wept  of  Wish-ton  Wish.    Shi 
is  in  appearauce  only  a  savage.     By  descent  a  white  woman,  the  hu 
fallen  by  chance  into  the  hands  of  the  islanders,  and  is  proceedifif 
to  be  offered  up  a  victim  to  the  ocean  gods,  when  she  is  resci 
the  hero,  who  afterwards  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Tnji,     No  U 
romance,    Taji  therefore  exchanges  hearts  with  Yillah,  and  for 
their  happitiess  is  complete,  sailing  over  calm  and  baliny 
nealh  a  sky  of  inexpressible  serenity  and  splendour.     But  W 
cloying:   life  is  made  up  of  vicissitudes,  and  the  forms  of  mii«y 
and  suifering  are  infinitely  varied,  while  pleasure  has  onlv  one  amd* 
Yillah  disappears;  and  then  come  the  restless  search^  the  inijiwii^ 
the  voy agings,  and  the  infinitely  multiplied  incidents  which,  whtm 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  probability,  the  prolific  iuugtiii* 
tion  can  so  readily  devise. 

Yillah  henceforth  floats  before  the  mind  like  a  shadow*  Nuiwi* 
seen,  she  seems  yet  always  on  the  point  of  becoming  viaible,  and  In- 
cessantly beckons  Taji  forward — now  worshipped  like  a  end.  ■»>* 
nersccuted  like  a  demon — to  the  point  where  the  action  of  ihtHJt 
IS  coni^um mated,  and  he  is  left  drifting  away  into  itiiin«tiQfi^ 
space,  while  the  last  words  of  hJa  wild  narrative  are  itill  rmfilV  ^ 
our  ears^ 

^••om  such  materials  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  much  < 
*Bsure  muy  be  extracted.    Yet  the  story  is  the  le^st  part  i 
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work,  which  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  episodes  and  dlgr^s- 
sionsj  descripliona  and  g|>ecu1ations,  theories  and  commentanes  tome- 
limes  immeasurablj  fantastical.  Occasionally  the  author  determines 
to  display  his  learning,  when  vanity  gets  the  upper  hand  of  him,  be- 
wilders his  judgment,  and  makes  us  laugh  heartily  at  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  Rabelais  himself,  however,  is  scarcely  more  dis- 
car»ive.  IJe  has  something  to  say  on  every  imaginable  topic,  from 
the  Berkeleyan  theory  to  the  immortality  of  whales,  which  he  has  not 
the  conscience  to  dismiss  into  the  night  of  annihilation^  because 
lliey  are  eighty  feet  long  and  so  many  yards  about  the  waist. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  writer's  setting  down  his  opinion  on  all 
BOMible  subjects,  and  therefore  we  would  rather  encourage  this  inteU 
Ircrtual  gambolling,  especially  when  it  is  done  in  jest,  and  no  offence 
ID  the  world  is  meant ;  but  we  have  some  dislike  to  meeting  with  ideas 
in  so  thick  a  haxe  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  distinctly  which 
is  which,  except  where,  as  in  the  ullimate  dalliance  with  Hautia, 
something  so  exceedingly  delicate  is  to  be  shadowed  forth,  that  the 
Dkore  opaque  the  veil  the  better.  In  such  passages  an  author's  skill 
is  put  to  the  test.  He  would  not  be  misunderiilood,  and  yet  to  lift 
the  Eleusinian  veil  and  expose  the  mysteries  hinted  at  to  Uie 
vulgar  gaze,  would  be  to  forfeit  all  claims  to  the  praise  of  an 
adept. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  such  cases  to  be  said  of  mere  style, 
which  is  a  contexture  oC  language  and  ideas  framed  after  certain 
principles  and  accommodated  more  or  less  correctly  to  the  rules  of 
art.  Mr.  Melville  abjures  all  connection  with  such  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. His  cardinal  notion  is,  that  provided  you  effect  your  pur- 
E,  awaken  interest,  and  excite  admiration,  it  si^ifies  very  little 
what  means  your  design  is  accomplished.  He  occasionally, 
sibre,  soars  into  verse,  occasionally  sinks  to  the  ortUnary  level  of 
fVOie,  but  habitually  operates  through  a  medium  wliich  is  neither 
the  one  nor  ihe  other,  but  a  singular  corn  pound  of  both,  which  tole- 
f9Xe%  the  bold  licences  of  the  former  and  the  minuteness  and  volu- 
■iicKrnsneas  of  the  latter. 

It  ntust  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  subject  being  given,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  style  better  fitted  for  recommending  it 
to  the  reader.  The  thing  to  be  achieved  is  no  less  than  the  reconci- 
Um  of  the  mind  to  the  creation  of  an  Utopia  in  the  unknown  lati- 
toiKs  of  the  Pacific,  to  call  into  existence  imaginary  tribes  and  na- 
tkmm^  to  describe  fabulous  manners ;  and  to  glass  them  so  distinctly 
In  the  fancy  that  they  will  appear  to  have  been  implanted  there  by 
memory.  This  was  obviously  to  be  effected  either  by  the  exaggera- 
tion 01  ideas,  or  by  exaggeration  of  language,  or  by  both.  H.id 
ordinary  language  been  employed,  as  in  Swift's  **  Gulliver/*  to  mhak 
the  fw^rtuntous  extravagance  of  the  ideas  and  inventions,  our  memory 
wDuIil  h.ive  been  thrown  back  upon  numerous  achievements  of  the 
jMist — there  would  have  been  no  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
tncidenis  and  scenes  been  probable^  but  made  known  to  us  through 
Nistrumentality  of  a  highly  exaggerated  style,  we  should  have 
l»e  disparity  between  the  things  and  their  representatives,  and 
Ji^^^uat  would  have  taken  the  place  of  pleasure.  Nothing  was  left, 
iherefore^  but  to  give  to  strange  thoughts  and  ideas  a  strange  utter- 
ance, and  by  churning  up  language,  n^  the  gods  in  the  Indian  fnblc 
^^Momd  the  4»cean,  to  create  in  the  reader  a  sen&e  of  bewilderment 
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and  dizziness,  which  must  put  to  flight  all  wi«h  to  revert  to  a  nmple 

phraseology. 

To  follow  the  fugitives  from  the  deck  of  the  Arcturion,  from  the 
time  they  drop  their  boat  into  the  ocean  till  the  last  of  them  h 
■wept  from  our  view  in  a  cloud  of  spray^  is  to  move  through  a 
.gorgeous  dream,  where  the  scenes  change  so  rapidly,  where  danger 
and  strife  and  plunder  alternate  with  tranquiltity  and  ease  and  sere* 
nity,  and  where  the  most  stupendous  of  the  known  phenomena  of 
nature  are  exaggerated  in6nitely  by  the  insatiable  appetite  of  bumtti 
fancy. 

And  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds  to  the  magnifioeace 
witnessed  by  those  who  move  among  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep* 
Sober  travellers  have  sometimes  been  overtaken  by  visions  of  beauty 
which  their  pens  refuse  to  chronicle,  because  they  would  not  be  sus^ 
pected  of  dealing  in  the  fabulous.  It  is  not  so  much,  however, 
we  see,  as  with  what  eyes  we  see  it,  that  constitutes  the  diffei 
between  man  and  man.  Our  imagination  may  almost  be  said 
make  the  world  it  looks  upon,  so  completely  does  it  mould  mad 
colour  the  a^spect  of  nature.  Language,  besides,  experiencing  tU 
inability  to  paint  with  precision  the  world  without  us,  flings  itself 
almost  in  despair  into  exaggeration^  and  substitutes  towering  imafet 
for  a  faithful  report  of  reality. 

Everywhere  there  is  freshness,  originality,  or  a  new  way  of  treating 
old  things.     The  sea  is  not  the  cold  sea  of  the  north,  veiled  by  chilly 
vapours,  or  reflecting  from  its  surface  the  shivering  shores,  but  a 
warm  fluid,  rolling  over  coral  reefs,  clear  to  the  depth  of  many 
fathoms,  and  embracing,  as  it  flows,  innumerable  verdant  isles  laden 
with  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  water's  edge.     It  is,  consequent)y»  D<it 
greatly  to   be  wondered   at   if  Mr.  Melville   should    run   riot  in 
luxurlanl  descrifjtions,  that  he  should  confound  visions  with  realitiet,  | 
and  take  transcendental   views  of  nature  which  render  it  pretef- 
natural.     He  deals  with  materials  very  different  from  those  of  tbe 
ordinary  novelist  and  romance  writer;  wild  and  fabulous  he  is,  and 
full  of  Utopian  fantasies.     But  in  his  company  we  at  least  ctcafi 
|rom  those  vapid  pictures  of  society  which,  differently  bruslied  cf 
[and  varnished,  have  been  presented  to  us  a  thousand  times  befi>r«* 
[••Mardi"*is  a  book   by  itself,  which  the  reader  will  probtblr  lii« 
[very  much  or  detest  altogether,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  awn  1 
imagination.     In   us  it  has  excited,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasantble 
sensations.    There  is  a  good  deal,  perhaps,  to  which — in  a  lengtJitn«£i  ] 
critique — we  might  object;  but  in  a  summing-up  like  the  pretenl,  it 
is   unnecessary  to  be  hypercriticid  when  confessedly  the  agre««Ue 
greatly  predominates  over  the  contrary.   We  recommend  the  reiier 
to  try  his  luck  with  '*  Mardi,"  and  to  see  whether  a  trip  uito  ik 
PaeiBc    may   not    prove  quite   as  agreeable   as   a    lounge  tllTQUfb 
Itelgravia.     The  chances,  we  think,  are  in  favour  of  the  ooMii. 
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BIR.  FROUDE  AND  »«  THE  NEMESIS  OF  FAITH." 

It  were  vain  to  deny  that  for  some  j'^ears  past  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  relative  to  the  liueof  conduct  pursued  by 
certain  diatingut^hed  scholars  at  Oxford*  Thif^  feeling  of  distrust  and 
apprehension  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  a  work^  which 
in  its  sneers  at  the  Redeemer^  and  blasphemous  ridicule  of  The 
SuPREMEj  rivals  Paine  ;  and  in  its  morality  transcends  George  Sand 
and  Eugene  Sue,  And  this  well-weighed  and  deliberately  written 
volume — fur  there  are  no  traces  of  haste  or  immaturity  about  it — is  the 
production  of  an  Oxford  Graduate  ;  a  Fellow  of  his  College:  of  one 
whoy  at  his  ordination  as  priest^  had  this  solemn  question  put  to  him 
by  his  bishop,  and  made  individually  this  solemn  answer:  — 

Thk  Bishop  :  "  Will  you  be  ready^  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
banhh  and  drhe  afmt/  all  erroneous  and  strange  docirittes  contrartf 
to  God's  icord ;  and  to  use  both  public  and  private  monitions  and 
exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within  your  cures, 
as  need  shall  require  and  occasion  shall  he  given  ?  *' 

Answkr;  *'  1  will:  the  Lord  BBfNo  mv  helpkr." 

Ordination  of  Priests, 

The  spirit  of  the  Work  to  which  we  refer  is  such — the  venom  spit 
at  The  Creator  so  daring  and  incessant;  the  palliation  of  adultery 
80  nauseous  and  revolting;  that  one  is  curious  to  know  how  the  writer 
obtained  his  fellowship,  and  by  what  instrumentality  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders. 

This  gentleman  then,  whose  academical  studies  have  been  so  hap- 
pily conducted  as  to  lead  him  to  these  conclusions  r — that '*  jt^i  is  a 
ckimmra  ;  "*  that  *'once  for  all  we  must  cease  in  this  world  to  be- 
lieve in  the  eternittf  of  am/  creed  or  form  at  all ;  '*  t  and  that  **  it  would 
he  as  reasonable  to  lecture  on  the  organic  structure  of  The  Almighty, J 
because  it  is  said  the  scent  of  Noah*s  sacrifice  pleased  him,  as  to  build 
theories  of  the  everlasting  destiny  of  mankind  on  a  single  vehement 
expression  of  one  whose  entire  language  was  a  figure;" — has  been, 
pretensions  and  performances  considered,  a  singularly  successful 
personage. 

Mr.  Fronde's  admission  to  a  Fellowship  in  Exeter  College  was  a 
dextrous  piece  of  management.  Oriel  had  the  honour  of  sheltering 
him  during  his  undergraduate  career ;  but  from  that  College  he  was 
withdrawn  by  his  friends :  chief  among  these  Mr.  5e«'f^^— without 
paying  his  former  Head,  Dr.  Hawkin!>>  the  usual  and  well-merited 
courtesy  of  requesting  a  testimonial  under  his  hand,  attesting  his 
fitness  for  promotion,  and  thus  sanctioning  the  step  they  were  then 
taking^ — that  of  admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  Exeter  College. 

But  to  liis  book.  It  is  neither  a  novel,  nor  a  biography,  nor  a 
jouniaL  It  is  an  affair  of  scraps  and  shreds,  mainly  fragmentary, 
little  connected,  and  best  described  under  the  title  of  A  Manual  of 
Infideiii^  ;  to  which  is  added.  An  Apoiogi/for  Adniieri/*  The  story, 
if  story  it  can  he  called,  for  only  snatches  of  a  career  are  at  intervala 
given r  is  that  of  a  young  man  unduly  biassed  by  parental  ioduence 
to  enter  tiie  Church.  But  the  gentleman,  Mr-  IVIarkiiam  iSutherland, 
rejects  the  Bible,  sneers  at  its  Divine  Aiithur,  views  the  Sitviour  as 
•  Pafii?I>2.  t   Page  33.  *   ^H'^'  ^1- 
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a  man  of  somewhat  superior  powers,  but  still  as  nothing  more  thill  a 
man  ;  and  decries  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 

A  bishop  offers  tliis  deserving  person,  n'htle  ^et  a  lawman  I  prefer- 
ment; ana  this  right-minded  gentleman,  at  heart  an  infidel,  by  pro- 
!  fession  a  religious  teacher,  commences  his  ministerial  careen     It  it 
brief:    his  views  are  detected;    he  surrenders  his  living;  qoits  tb€ 
I  Church,  and  hies  to  Italy,     There  (the  scene  is  laid  by  the  lake  of 
Como)  he    becomes   accjuainted  with  an  English   lady  married  to  a 
I  Bim pie-hearted  and  confiding  man.     Her  affections  be  eatraoses  froo 
'her  husband  ;  trauisfers  them  to  himself;  an  elopement  is  decided  oii_^_ 
I  but  postponed  on  account  of  the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  t]j^| 
Llady'a  only  child-     It  is  at  this  juncture  that   Mi.  Fronde's  deJica<^™ 
[of  feeling  appropriately  displays  itself.     By  the  bed  of  death — by  the 
inanimate  corpse  of  her  child — in  a  scene  where  one  would  imagine  til 
the  im]itilses  of  animal  passion  would  be  hushed — does  the  faithles 
wife  urge  on  her  paramour  their  long  meditated  project  of  elopemenl! 
I  This  moment  of  all  others  is  selected  by  the  mother  as  a  fitting  ooc  fm 
the  dinplay  of  illicit  love-     Verily,  if  the  theology  inculcated  by  **  l\m 
,  Nemesis  *'  would  ensure  for  it  a  warm  reception  at  "  The  SierMMf 
Cltilt,"  its  morality  would  gain  favour  for  it  at  the  bagnio. 

But  the  courage   of  the  infidel  priest  fails  him.     An    elopement 

with    his    victim   is  a  stronger  measure  thun  he  had   contempJited. 

He  renounces  it ;  flies  from  the  ]>resence  of  the  erring  woman  ;  is  goaded 

)  by  remorse ;  attempts  self-* destruction  ;  is  saved  by  Uie  iatefventiao  tf 

tt  priest;  and  enters  the  Rumish  Church.     The  faithless  wife  it  n^ 

I  ceived  into  a  convent:  and  that  no  opportunliy  may  be  lost  «f  tcofiny 

I  at  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  ridiculing  those  solemn  asaurancet 

^  and  again  reiterated  in  Scripture^  that  penitence  must  precede  pt 

{and   llmt   by  a  ''loathing"  and   'Mibhorrence "  of  pii^t 

I  must  the  heart  i»f  tlie  otlViider  be  riven  before  peace  can  dairn  opMd^ 

we  are  told  that  the  guilty  wife  died  very  peaceably,  happily,  lai 

on  the  whole  satisfactorily — thuughj  to  the  last,  hugging  her  slut;  anj 

declaring  with  her  ebbing  breath  that  she  had  **  noi  sinmd  in  kirkm 

Jhr  Murkham  Suthtrlaml — her  sin  had  been  in  her  marriage,  Ml  IB 

her    love/'  (p.  225.)      A  truly  moral  and  edifying  conclusioiii    A* 

for  Mark  ham,   he  ere  lung  becomes  weary  of  the  Romish  disdpliai! 

to  which    he  had   subjected   himself;    finds  that  his   new  faith   M 

been  adopted,  not  from  the  calm  suggestions  of  re^isou,  but  Crum  mitr* 

bid  feelingi — ^is  disgusted  and   disheartened;  and  die«  dimippiiialWi 

hopeless,  aijd  nnlamented. 

The  mural  uf  the  story  it  were  difBcult  to  gue»a — unless  it  be,  tki^ 
that  man  is  motit  likely  to  succeed  in  life  who  has  no  reltgiou*  «nB- 
vietions  of  any  description,  and  is  rei*olved  to  be  troubled  witli  nnnel 

The  passages  in  which  the  writer  ventures  to  assail  the  The  Fooo*' 
tain  of  Light  and  Life— the  Great  and  Beneficent  Creator— «ft  tna 
flagitious  fur  extract.  But  the  following  are  the  terms  in  whidi  thi^ 
gentleman,  a  clergyman,  and  fellow  of  a  college,  thinks  fit  to  speak  i^ 
the  duty  of  disseminating  the  Bible:  — 

"Considering  all  the  heresies,  the  enormous  criines,  the  wjiW- 
nesses,  the  nstoutiding  follies  which  the  Bible  ba«  b«ea  made  to  jii» 
lify,  and  which  its  indiscriminiile  reading  has  suggested ;  eonsidtfiif 
that  it  ha»  been  the  sword  which  our  Lord  said  he  was  sending,*  9m 
that  not  the  dt'vil  himself  cunld  have  invented  an  implement  m< 
tent  to  till   the  hated  world  with  lies,  and  blood,  and  fury ;  I 
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PtieiUinly,  that  to  «end  IsirlKn  orer  tlw  wviil,  1 
tbis  book,  ftcattenag  it  ist  »11  plaem  wmamg  aU  ] 
them  to  understand  it ;  not  standing,  like 
▼enlf  light  and  ihrm  ;  bat  enmmmg  it  isti 
bookj  which  He  wmte,  and  thejr  ar«  to  nnd»  < 
leam  what  the^  can  ^r  thcBMclyeo  ■■  u  ^he  mmt  culpable  MIj  of 
which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  guilty.''  Cp*^  ^) 

He  who  can  thus  allude  to  the  »ered  nsemd  m  not  likelf  to  tfMre 
his  ill-paid  and  orer^worked  bretbren.  Thm  Craly  mi  tiauitahif 
does  he  allude  to  them  : — 

"  A  clergf  who  not  only  tboo^t  not  at  aU,  bat  wb«oe  beovj  »or- 
ance»  from  Ions  unreality,  dung  aboat  then  like  a  ganneatt  aad  wlio 


mistook  their  fool 


and  bells  for  a  crown  of 


with 
.  aelfifthness  recognised  practically  as  the  rale  of  oandnct,  and  hkh 
in  God,  in  man,  in  virtue,  exchanged  for  faith  in  the  beUj,  in  lor- 
tones,  carriages,  lazy  so^,  and  cushioned  pews,  Benthaa  politicly 
and  Paley  religion/* 

While  penning  tbis  atrociona  aeenaation,  did  not  the  reoenilnnee 
of  aome  who  are  gone  to  their  rest,  but  whose  memories  are  yet  green 
•mongst  us,  recur  to  him  ^  Heber  of  Hodnet^  and  Blunt  of  Cbeisin, 
and  Simeon  of  Kind's  College,  and  Henry  Martin  of  Cambridge,  and 
Daniel  Corrie  of  Madras?     Nay  there  exiat — no  ignoble  bond  —  to 

fprhom  our  Church  miy  point  proudly  in  our  own  day  :^Btshop  Selwjn 
bf  New  Zealand,  and  Bishop  Perry  of  Melbourne,  and  Biabop  Wilwo 
if  Calcuttar— ore  these  men,  any  or  all  of  them,  those  whose  ''heary 
Ignorance  clings  about  them  like  a  garment,"*  by  whom  selfishoeaa  is 
laeogoiscd  practically  as  the  rule  of  conduct  ?  ''  Oh !  it  were  a  happy 
thing  if  charity  would  enlarge  itself  as  much  as  malice  !** 

Our  irksome  task  is  now  nearly  closed.  One  flagrant  instance  of 
Cftlaniny  deserves  special  notice.  The  smartest,  but  not  the  least 
iMtmare  part  of  the  Volume,  is  that  which  sketches  the  character  and 

lelaibi  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of ;  and  i*  supposed  to  hit  off 

in  esisting  dignit^iry.  Markham,  when  beset  with  perplexities  (that 
ill  offered  preferment  by  a  bishop  in  a  Church,  all  of  whose  doctrines 
^  diiljeJieired,)  goes  over  to  consult  his  uncle  the  denn.   The  interview 

*  ihos  described : — 
"  1  made  no  mystery  of  anything  with  him :  I  told  him  exactly  how 

Iwu  with  me,  my  own  difiicuUies  and  my  embarraaunent  athoroe^ 
lietred  me  to  see  fiorv  liiile  he  was  startled,  and  he  was  so  kind 
*  I  ouuld  ill  forgive  my&elf  for  having  so  long  shrunk  from  so  warm 

*  mtdistor*      He  said  he  was  not  at  all  surprised ; my  case 

^  the  case  of  almost  all  young  men  of  talent  before  they  passed 

1  fron  the  school  of  books  into  that  of  life.     Of  course  revelation  bad  a 

l^ttt  many  most  perplexing  difficulties  about  it — ^he  treated  my  case 

,)lf  as  a  disorder,  like  one  of  the  bodily  disorders  rre  /tone  once  in 

''Stts  to  go  through  !  which  a  few  weeks'  parish  routine  and  practi- 

1  acquaintance  with  mankind  would  dissipaftte  as  a  matter  of  course" 

[We  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  church  diraitary  of  the  present 

'  who  would  have  thus  basely  and  unfaithfuUy  tampered  with  his 

Advice,  unquestionably,  would  have  been  given,  and  to  this 

: — '*  With  your  present  feelings  dream  not  of  becoming  one  of  the 

AOta  of  the  sanctuary.     Think  not  for  a  moment, — while  your 

ta  thus  racked  with  unbelief, — of  preferring  the  petition — '  Put 

hto  one  of  the  priests'  offices  that  I  m^^  eat  a  piece  of  bread.*" 
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But  public  opinion  has  already  righted  lUelf^     Mr.  Froodc'i] 
tion  will  be  speedily  and  accunilely  determined.     All  parties  ire  ( 
sirous  tt>  disown  him.     His  college  has  already  repudiated  his  doctrines. 
*' The  Nemesis  of  Faith"  has  been  burnt  publicly  in  Ereter  CoUe] 
HiilL     Tlie  Bishop  of  Exeter  writes  a  letter  to  the  public  papers  ( 
tincily  denying  that  he  was  the  prelate  who  gave  this  infidel  wriU 
ordiiiatlon.     That  keavy  respomibiliiy  rests  on  Bishop  Bagot. 

Dr.  Richards,  the  rector  of  Exeter  College,  makes  a  dignified  stated 
nient  in  an  official  letter,  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Froude  to  a  (ti- 
likwship  took  place  during  his  absence  from  the  university  ;  and  that  «■ 
his  return  he  expressed  his  diniipprova]  of  the  measure  and  sugmatiMd 
it  as  unwise.  But  it  is  said  that  a  lucrative  jmsition  still  awaits  Mr 
Fronde  in  Tasmania;*  thut,  in  fitct,  he  is  going  out  to  that  i.' 
diocese  to  assume  the  head  mastership  of  a  Collegiate  SchooL  Ij  t% 
what  mil  he  leach  ? 

He  needs  instruction  himself.     Will  he  learn  from  a  nv 
in  days  gone  by?  (Bishop  Hall).     **  Our  faith  gives  us  cou 
ness,  and  success:  infidelity  lays  us  open  to  all  dangers, — iu  all  ujji-J 
chiefs*     He   canmi  sink  who  trusts  the  power  of  his    Master:  fill 
GAKNOT  BUT  SINK  WHO  DOUBTS  IT." 


*'  THE  UNDERCLIFF  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT" 

By  George  A,  l^Iartirij  M.D.     John  Churcbilh 

This  volume  is  thoroughly  practical  and  scientific,  and  written  •» 

the  same  time  in  so  popular  a  spirit^  that  it  will  be  as  great  a  booo  t^ 

the  tourist  and  the  invalid  as  to  the  physician.     Mr.  Martin  i*  a  re«- 

dent  amongst  the  scenes  he  describes,  has  had  the   most  fo^voufiblr 

opportunities  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  natural  !»** 

toryj  climate,  and  resourcesj  and  has  availed  himself  assiduously  oft 

great  mass  of  valualile  information  which  he  has  been  calculattniE  ^ 

Some  years  past.     His  meteorological  observations  are  especially  io* 

[portant;  and  his  chapter  on  climate,  in  reference  to  disease,  and  on  \k 

[ootany  and  geology  of  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  embraced  b  tk 

district  of  the  UnderclifT,  are  full  of  useful  matter.     The  de 

portions  of  the  work  are  equally  novel  and  interesting  ;  and  are  \ 

with  such  just,  and  picturesque  freedom,  that  they  may  be  eicp 

to  supersede  all  the  dull  and  elaborate  guide-books. 


SIR  ROBEET  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B.  f 

It  is  probable,  when  the  title  of  the  book  we  have  to  notici?  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  reader^s  eye,  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  iuqau** 
'*  And  who,  or  what,  in  the  name  of  illustrious  obscurity,  is  or  wi»  Sif 
Robert  Murray  Keith?"     We  will  proceed  to  furnish  an  accoual *' 

•  Since  ihLi  article  was  in  type,  the  folluwing  pongraph  appeared  mom^  ^ 
tiaily  evening  jmurnals  (The  Gloley — En. 

♦•^  The  appiiinimeiit,  liy  Government,  of  Mr.  Fronde,  whoam  book  fali  rt****** 
such  an  uiiefiriabK'  notoriety,  to  tlie  headship  oi  acsollegem  Uotiuf  Tmnu^i*" 
to  have  been  amoelied.  The  preliminary  proceedings  sikUi  ui  imve  b#ea  oImi  i^ 
deprive  him  of  his  Fellowfthip  in  Exeter  CoUe^,  have  lieen  antid|iaud  bf  ^ 
reaigntitioM,  thu9  lifHXioiiag  a  'furtive  from  diicipline,*  *' 

t  Memoirs  and  Comespondenoe  (Officta)  and  Familiar)  of  isir  Robert  llvfTiJ 
i^&eith,  K.B,     Edited  by  Mra.  Gillespie  Smyth. 
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liim  in  a  few  words.  Sir  Robert  was  descended  from  a  highly  respect- 
able Scottish  family.  His  father  bad  beeo  ambassador  to  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  St*  Petersburg,  and  being  a  true  Scotchman  (we  say 
it  in  no  invidious  sense)  exerted  his  lEfluence  to  procure  preferment 
for  hia  two  sons.  The  elder,  Robert,  obtained  rapid  advancement  in 
the  army ;  the  younger,  Basil,  became  an  Admiral,  and  was  afterwards 
made  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

''Like  the  crow,  like  the  egg,"  says  one  of  the  Greek  poets.  Old 
Mr,  Keith  had  been  a  respectable  diplomatist ;  who  more  fit,  there- 
fore, to  try  his  hand  at  the  same  profession  than  his  eldest  son,  Robert, 
who  was  our  ambassador  at  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  and  Vienna,  and 
who,  like  his  father,  actjuitted  himself  creditably  whenever  and  where- 
ever  his  public  services  were  required  ?  We  have  now  before  us  his 
I^Iemoirs,  and  otficial  and  familiar  Correspondence. 

The  IMemoirs  are  extremely  meagre^^  and  for  that  reason  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory,  if  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  had  succeeded  in 
impressing  his  name  upon  his  generation.  But  "this  effect  defective 
comes  by  cause/'  Admirable  and  truly  great  man  as  the  Editress 
(Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth)  would  have  us  to  believe  Sir  Robert  to 
have  been,  she  seems  to  know  very  little  about  him.  It  is  somen-Iiat 
singular  that  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  or  that  if  she 
did  so,  there  should  have  been,  in  the  case  of  a  great  man,  so  little 
to  tell.  She  informs  us  that,  at  the  time  of  Sir  Robert's  death,  wlrich 
took  place  at  Hammersmith  in  July  1795,  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  then 
eight  years  of  age^  devolved  upon  his  estimable  sister,  Mrs.  Anne 
MiiTtixy  Keith.  Now,  this  lady  lived  till  the  year  1018;  the  little 
girl  of  1795,  brought  up  by  her,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  old  hidy's 
death,  a  woman  of  thirty-one  years  of  age,  aud  was  moreover  the 
Editress,  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth.  How  comes  it  that  a  great  man 
should  die,  and  that  bis  adopted  daughter,  solicitous  about  his  fame, 
should  never  have  asked  his  favourite  sister,  or  that  that  sister  should 
not  have  been  able  to  tell,  where  the  great  man  was  buried  ? 

Sir  Robert's  official  correspondence  is  as  dry  as  the  contents  of 
the  work  made  memorable  by  the  ingenious  Cornelius  Webbe  —  a 
page  of  which  being  read  aloud  in  the  Ltncolni^hire  fens,  forthwith 
rendered  any  system  of  drainage  unnecessary.  We  had  thought  that 
Sir  Rtibert  might  have  recorded  something  worth  reading,  concerning 
Queen  Caroline  and  Matilda  of  Denmark,  for  he  was  Ambassador  at 
Copenhagen  before,  during,  and  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  her 
favourite.  Count  Struensee  ;  but  nothing  does  he  tell  us  that  the  world 
has  not  known  long  ago.  The  familiar  correspondence  consists  of  a  parcel 
of  letters  betweijn  Sir  Robert  Keith  and  Lord  Hutfolk,  Lord  Frederick 
CanipbLdli  Mr*  Bradshaw,  l\Ir,  Richard  Rigby,  who  (we  may  tell  the 
Editress — for  she  is  evidently  unaware  of  it)  was  the  most  brazen 
red-tapist  who  ever  disgraced  Downing  Street,^Mr.  Drummond,  the 
banker,  and  a  few  others.  Sir  Robert's  letters  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  ;  and  our  Envoy  being  an  easy,  good-natured  person, — with 
however,  no  small  opinion  of  "a  Keith,"  and  having,  as  he  says,  "a 
way  of  his  own,"  writes  pages  of  futility  and  nonsense^  which  comes 
upon  the  present  age  with  a  rather  ghastly  effect. 

He  himself  says,  "My  chit-chat  may  be  somewhat  palatable  at  the 
first  seething,  but  it  must  be  mawkish  enough  at  the  second  heating." 
A  shrewd  guess  at  the  time;  but  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  feel 
that  the  deceased  diplomatist  has  not  been  well  treated  by  the  publi- 
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cation  of  tbe^  letters ;  and  tliat  Time,  the  consumer  of  things,  ought  | 
hme  been  permitted  to  thriisit  such  documents  into  his  cap«ciotas.  i 
far  from  fastidious  maw. 

An  fibgurd  notice  of  this  dull  book  appeared  in  a  daily  contetnp 
more  remarkable  for  its  verboseness  than  critical  acumen,  in  whidi] 
comparison  is  attempted  between  this  pert  man  and  Horace  Walpoli 
Imagine^  reader,  a  comparison  between  dull,  grave   state  papers, 
tius;,  and  PuflFendorf,  and  the  amiable  Walpole!     It  is  not  possiUle  I 
<»mceiTe  anything  more  abnurdly  ridiculous.     The  fate  of  this  ~ 
book  may  be  safely  predicted. 


Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert^  and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ae 
By  Bayte  St*  John.     London,     Murray.     1849. 

Few  crarellers  in  Ef^jpt  have  quitted  tho  fertUo  vklley  to  rtnt  eren  the  | 
of  the  Oaseti,  ihtkt  of  £i  Fayoom,  vrhicli  haa  for  thmisaiidf  of  yoan  b 
with  the  Nilotic  system  of  ciikiYatioD  by  a  canal.     But  of  aJl  the  Tfrda&t  I 
vliidi  Htudl  the  Libyan  Desert,  that  of  Siwab^  anciently  of  Jupiter  A  mmoa^  kl 
leait  frequented.     i^Ir.  Bayle  St.  Johm^  with  three  other  Et]gliahiiie&  for  hit  4 
panians,  qui  tied  Alexandria  in  September,  and  after  aumiiiiiig  the  tnixt  of  i   ^ 
cirilizatiora  in  the  province  of  Mannarika,  reached  the  oaatf.     loataed  of  i 
that  hearty  weloome  which  Chriitiana  are  now  acciutomed  In  moat  parts  of  the  J 
to  receive  from  the  Alahommedana,  Mr.  St^  John  end  hb  friends  were  treated  i 
gross  inhcwpitality.    Still,  the  trairellen  were  not  preirented  from  examiainf  likit 
maim  of  Jupiter's  temple,  TiBitin^  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  climbing  the  Meant  I 
Tombs,  aod  penetrating  intu  all  the  beautiful  grores  and  gardens  which  i 
oasis.   In  theprincijid  to w^n^  called  Siwah  El  Meber,  thej^  were  not  admitted*  \ 
that  is  regarded  m  the  harem  of  the  tribe.     EverythJug  else  they  foand  i 
and  after  satisfying  their  curiosity,  they  retum«l  across  the  deaert  lownrdsi 
mndria,  foJluiWtng,  both  in  going  and  returning,  the  track  of  Alexnnder  tlic  T 
The  writer  has  descrtiMHl  his  journey  with  the  most  charming  eeae  end  i 
rmrely  indulging  in  description,  hut  presenting  the  reeder,  from  time  to  tiflM^I 
e  few  pictures^  rupidly  dashed  off,  and  full  of  interest.     Nearly  aU  he  mm  ktA  I 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend   it.      The  descriptions,  accordingly,  m  lnT 
freshness,  and  the  numerous  incidents  of  the  journey  are  felt  to  belong  le  e 
order  of  facts  :  that  ii  the  result  of  personal  experience,  and  not  of  tmUetiew. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
THK     DOOM     OF    THE     IMBKCILE. 

**  Wicked  men  cannot  »ee  their  prosperity  a  pmrt  of  their  carte;  neither  cnn 
'  tma^ne  tbetr  actions,  but  the  eveDts." 

Gema/rom  fhe  Wriiert  i^<  (Hd  Ttm^.* 

Ukrb9T  is  linked  with  crime* 

The  connection  may  not  admit  of  easy  explanation  ;  but  it  exists. 

The  viciouf  are  never  peacefuL  There  is  an  uneasy,  restless  feel* 
ing,  which  is  perpetually  goading  them  on  to  the  contrivance  and 
commission  of  fresh  deeds  of  villainy.  Virtue  alone  is  contented  and 
tranquil.  And  this>  perhaps,  is  one  reason^  among  many,  why  over 
the  belter  land  beyond  there  broods  a  holy  and  unbroken  calm, — 
blessed  feature  of  a  realm  of  uninterrupted  rest  and  peace. 

By  the  result  of  his  expedition  to  town — triumphant  as  it  proved 
— Biedermann's  schemes  were  not  bounded.  Another  project  was 
speedily  conceived,  and  fresh  machinery  put  in  play*  The  will  of 
Airs.  Clarissa  Kempthorne, — that  will  which  had  been  pronounced 
»o  stringent;  every  clause  of  which  had  been  so  deliberately  weigh- 
ed ;  on  which  first-rate  talent  had  been  employed ;  which  had  been 
corrcctedj  and  revised,  and  re-transcribed,  and  again  and  again  sub* 
mitted  to  counsel^  till  it  was  characterized  as  *'  unassailable/'  was 
oow  found  to  be  "  open  to  objection."  One  of  the  codicils  contra- 
dicted a  leading  clause  in  the  main  body  of  the  will.  Then  followed 
divers  consultations  with  counsel,  and  drawing  up  of  "cases,"  and 
procuring  of  *•  opinions;"  and  *'  reading  and  comparing  "  the  same. 
The  result  waa  an  admission,  in  which  all  the  lawyers  concurred, 
thai  Zara  possessed  the  privilege  of  selling  her  annuity.  The  codicil, 
by  Bomc  stranee  oversight,  over-ruled  one  of  the  previous  provisions 

the  will.     Though  powerless  as  to  anticipating  her  life-income, 

UTowing  money  upon  it,  or  charging  it  with  any  debt,  the  poor 

dr  could  nevertheless  sell  it. 

The  brother's  eager  announcement  of  this  much-desired  conclusion 
received  by   the   party   most   deeply  interested   with   chilling 
indi^erence* 

*•  You  don't  seem  elated  by  this  discovery,  Zara?" 

The  lady  was  silent. 
It    materi/illy    alters    your    position,"   the    brother   continued  ; 
fore,  you  were  in  absolute  bondage ;  now  you  are  comparatively 

o  5fy  chains,  then,  were  light,"  returned  Zara  quickly :  *'  I  did 
not  feel  their  weight-*' 

•*  Ah!  but  it  was  still  thraldom  :  whereas  now,  under  the  present 
lu^pect  of  affairs^  we  will  buy  an  estate,  Zara,  and  live  in  the 
cotintfy.** 
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'*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied/*  was  the  contented  reply, ''  with 
ing  arrangements.  My  blessings  are  not  few  :  chief  among  tl 
continued  the  confiding  imbecile,  looking  up  fondly  into  her  bro- 
ther's face,  **  your  love,  dear  Harvey.  That  I  know  will  never  fin] 
me." 

A  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness — as  if  a  sudden  twinge  of  fiain 
seissed  him — wrung  the  brother's  features  as  the  gentle  being  b«lde 
bim  thus  spoke.  He  seemed  to  iihrink  from  her  endearments  as  if 
they  scorched  him.  Whence  arose  the  feeling?  Was  it  conscience? 
or  was  it  the  struggle  between  the  two  natures — the  evil  and  the 
good,  which  are  constantly  doing  battle  in  every  human  heart?  Or 
did  it  arise  from  tome  lingering  embers  of  fraternal  aCectaon,  which 
Mammon  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  quenching? 

Be  the  feeling  what  it  might,  and  arise  from  what  source  it  would, 
it  mastered  him.    Twice  he  attempted  to  resume  his  arguments,  and 
each  time  utterance  failed  him.     When  he  could  command  hicoK  "" 
he  observed  in  a  husky  tone.     **  Coraej  let  us  banish  this  sub 
and  return  to  it  hereafter," 

But.  resume  it  when  he  would,  and  urge  it,  as  he  never  failed  to 
do^  in  bland  and  cajoling  tones,  Zara*s  answer  never  varied. 

**I  wish  to  receive  my  income  in  its  present  form — by  way  of 
annuity*  It  was  thus  that  my  generous  benefactress  made  me  ind^ 
pendent:  and  I  desire  no  alteration.'*  A  da^sh  of  that  folly,  Tomanc«i 
imbecility,  if  you  will, — never  long  absent  from  her  conversation,^ 
now  intervened,  and  she  added  with  great  seriousness,  *'  I  *m  not 
sure  that  the  dead— that  is,  the  good  dead — don't  know  all  thil  it 
going  on  upon  earth  I  And,  if  so,  my  breaking  my  solemn  prufiiiiff 
again  and  again  asked  and  as  often  given  to  Mrs,  Kempthornr,  that 
I  never  would  part  with  my  annuity, — never  would  tamper  with  it, 
nor  allow  myself  to  become  dependent,  would  grieve  her  even  in  her 
grave.     No!  I  part  with  my  annuity  only  with  my  life." 

*'  But,  Zara,  you  could  purchase  an  estate,  a  place,  a  country* 
seat, — you  might  be  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a  ^pretty  country  til- 
lage/' 

Feeble-mind  seemed  proof  against  ambition :  no  smile^  no  gr*f  "'"^ 
no  glance  upwards  from  her  work,  indicated  that  the  bait  1 
instant  moved  her. 

"Think  what  you  forego  by  your  scruples/*  Gootlourd  ih* 
tempter ;  *'  you,  to  whom  the  freedom  of  a  country-life  b  g^ratedul; 
you,  who  love  flowers — " 

*'  Passionately/*  murmured  the  Imbecile;  and  her  cyet  gliilenrf- 

"  And  revel  in  the  wild  melody  of  the  birds  ;  and  listen  with  d** 
lighted  ear  to  the  luscious  warble  of  the  thrush,  and  ibc  merry  oott 
of  the  blackbird,  and  the  joyous  carol  of  the  lark,  aoarini;  as  h* 
sings.     Zara,  the  notes  of  each  and  all  these  songsters  chmnn  ymL." 

"  They  do  more/'  cried  the  excited  girl.  "  They  soothe  me.  Th«y 
cheer  me.  They  encourage  me.  They  remind  me  of  our  comniao 
F^THEii  above,  who  'feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  kii».' 
and  who,  amid  the  government  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  forgets  Wt 
the  prayer  of  the  witless  and  the  feeble  minded,  and  the  Iklieriiifr 
Hw-vey,  I  know  well  my  deficiencies,  and  my  etas*--" 

A  gush  of  tears,  that  would  not  be  restrained,  cloied  the  »eiiieoc«. 

"J  thought  I  knew  your  tastes,  Zara,"  exclaimed  BiedcmitfB 
joyf ulJy,^he  fancied  he  was  on  the  eve  of  attaining  his  object^ 
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"and  believe  me  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  gratify  them.  The  point, 
then,  may  be  considered  settled.  This  odious  money-payment  is  to 
be  soldj  and  we  go  to  the  country*  There,  an  aviary  crowded  with 
singing-birds^  and  a  garden  fragrant  with  odours,  await  you.*' 

"Day-dreams  all  1"  said  the  other  after  a  pause.  The  momentary 
excitement  of  manner  had  passed  away,  and  she  spoke  with  her 
Accustomed  firmness.  **BIy  duly  is  clear — to  remember  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  dead;  and  my  own  promise  so  positively  and  repeatedly 
given,     1  shall  never  sell  my  annuity— never^-never/* 

There  was  a  smile  of  deadly  meaning  on  Biedermann's  h"ps,  as, 
suppressing  an  oath,  he  hurriedly  rose  from  his  sister's  side,  and  left 
her*     It  said — ^if  looks  ever  spoke — "*  You  shall !" 

An  interval  of  some  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  the  subject  was 
Apparently  forgotten.  Neither  brother  nor  sister  cared  to  revive 
it*  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  former  created  an  inconceiv- 
able bustle  in  his  office, — emptied  drawers, — examined  papers,— 
destroyed  duplicates, — packed  books, — ^and  put  himself  to  the  trou- 
ble of  going  through  the  various  and  unpleasant  manoeuvres  to 
which  unfortunates  are  inevitably  subjected  whom  the  fates  plague 
with  sudden  removals.  After  three  days  thus  happily  occupied* 
Biedermann,  late  one  evening,  accosted  the  anxious  and  affectionate 
girl,  who,  pale  with  watching,  had  sat  up  hour  after  hour,  awaiting 
bis  leisure,  averse  to  seek  her  couch  till  she  "  had  exchanged  good 
wishes  for  the  night  with  Harvey." 

"Zara  !  I  've  no  wish  to  startle  you, — but  if  you  *ve  any  thing 
of  moment  to  say  to  me,  embrace  the  opportunity,— my  leisure  is 
scanty  ;  my  hours  are  few  ;  I  'm  on  the  wing." 

'*  Whither  ?  " 

*•  Bound  to  Havre  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  To  escape  a  gaol/' 

The  poor  girl  looked  up  in  his  face,  incredulously,  and  then 
smiled: 

*'  No:  no,  Harvey,  that  cannot  be;  you  are  jesting  with  me.** 

«  Never  more  serious  !  Debts  prevent  my  remaining  in  England, 
Zara.     Debts,  you  understand  me — debts." 

*'  I  will  pay  them  I  "  said  the  sister^  proudly.  "  I  can,  and  will  do 
•o.  My  savings  are  considerable  I  I  have  by  me  nine  and  forty 
•avereigns — nine  and  forty — not  one  less." 

Had  the  amount  been  nine  and  forty  thousand  it  could  not  have 
been  stated  with  greater  empressetnefti. 

•■  They  are  yours — yours  from  this  hour,  I  always  knew  I  was 
iKiftrding  them  up  for  some  very  good  purpose  when  I  carefully  hid 
ihcm  in  a  battered,  old  bird  cage/' 

The  complacency  with  which  this  was  uttered,  nearly  threw  the 
fionipirator  off  his  guard.     Recovering  himself— 
-•'A  feather  in  the  balance,  Zara,"  cried  he,  with  simulated  sad- 
•' Nothing  under  a  thousand  will  free  me" 

Hts  auditor  looked  aghast 

**  Yon  can't  assist  me,"— resumed  the  wily  speaker—"  I  'm  aware 

of  it*     You  can  neither  anticipate  the  payment  of  your  annuity  ; 

tior  raite  a  shilling  upon  it.     But  one  course  is  open  to  me.     1  must 

iHy  the  country/' 

"  A^^  f^"  said  the  Sitter,  anxiously- 

I  «  1 
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*'  Oh  !  ^ou  must  remain  behind.     The  rich  need  not  go  h 
That  is  the  doom  only  of  the  guilty,  and  the   unfortunate,  and  the 
embarrassed,  and  the  deceived/* 

"  Where  then,  am  I  to  be  ?  "  again  demanded  Zaj-a,  with  increas- 
ing agitation  of  voice  and  manner. 

"  Here,     You  are  independent.     What  have  you  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Here — and  alone/' — cried  tlie  Imbecile — "(Uane!  "  She  alnuiil 
shrieked  as  she  uttered  the  last  word. 

*•  Pursue  your  own  plana  and  be  happy/' 

**What!  when  you  are  struggling  in  a  foreign  land?  Harvey, 
dearest,  good  or  ill  we  will  share  together ;  ihe  anntdl^  Mkail  he 
soidr 

**  Do  1  hear  aright  ?     Have  you  decided  on  thia  ?** 

*'  Firmly/' 

**  Is  your  mind  made  up?  " 

"  Irevocably/' 

The  traitor  kissed  hia  victim  —  'twaa  the  kiss  of  Judas— axul] 
withdrew. 

Oh  f  beyond  all  question  there  is  a  future  state  of  righteous  and 
rigorous  retribution,  or  the  triumphs  of  the  unscrupulous  and  the 
unprincipled  would  not  be  so  decisive  and  overwhelming  I  A  d*j 
is  surely  reserved  of  equitable  and  irreversible  adjustment,  or  the 
successes  of  fraud  would  be  less  galling  and  less  flagrant  1 

Pending  the  negotiations  consequent  on  this  successful  ruUt 
Biedermann  asked  me  to  reconsider  my  intention  of  leaving  him, 
and  to  oblige  him  by  resuming,  if  only  for  a  short  period,  my  po- 
sition  in  his  olHce. 

"My  mind/'  he  urged,  "is  so  harassed  by  matters  relatitig  p€f^ 
sonally  to  myself,  that  1  cannot  do  justice  to  my  clients.  Oder 
business  distracts  me.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  bear  u 
Remain — if  only  for  a  few  weeks — till  the  current  of  affdrt 
more  smoothly.  How  irksome  would  be  the  introduction  at 
juncture  of  a  stranger  into  the  olBce  you  must  be  fully  senubkl 
•  Do  as  ffQU  tvottld  he  done  bj^J  '* 

1  remained :  notj  I  frankly  avow,  from  any  consideration  towardi 
my  employer  i  or  from  any  wish  to  exemplify  in  his  favour,  the 
beautiful  precept  which  he  quoted, — but  from  a  passionate  dedreto 
circumvent  him.  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  the  germ  of  a  fnghlfdl 
project  in  which  Zara  was  to  be  the  victim  ;  and  I  resolved  lulil 
least  there  should  be  one  by  her  aide  to  whisper  "  Treachery,"  Mi^ 
"  Caution/' 

But  no  quiet  counsel  availed.  Short  of  denouncing  and  ezpodsf 
her  brother  no  course  seemed  calculated  to  arrest  her  progreii.  Hi 
was  her  idol.  She  worshipped  him  madly,  devotedly,  intensd|* 
Her  purest  prayers— her  holiest  feelings — her  brightest  expcctalJocs 
had  reference  to  his  welfare.  Theone,  earnest,  abiding,  unwavcfiaf 
impulse  of  her  existence  was  to  save  him-  A  costly  sacrifo 
offered  up  at  a  most  polluted  shrine  ! 

Preliminaries  had  been  so  carefully  carried  out  that  the  sale  of  lit 
annuity  was  speedily  effected.  It  produced,^ — at  the  rate  of  mm 
thing  less  than  eleven  years*  purchase,  —  Six  Thousand  Giimcai: 
sum  far  below  its  worth ;  for  the  lady  was  barely  two<and-ti*eiity ; 
but  the  schemer  had  stipulated  for  "inviolable  secrecy,"  and  t' 
who  were  bartering  with  him  made  him  pay  for  ita  obcervatice* 
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/  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  Zara's  heallh 
began  to  decline.  It  was  difficult  to  aay  when  disease  first  seized 
her;  »o  gradual  was  the  transition  from  health  to  suffering,  and  so 
indefinite  were  the  symptoms  of  her  malady.  With  her  habitual 
^ntleness  and  submission  to  **Onb  who  cannot  err,"  not  a  murmur 
escaped  her;  but  spirits,  energy,  strength,  appetite  successively 
failed.  The  eye  was  dim  :  the  cheek  sunken  :  the  gait  feeble  ancl 
tottering: — while  the  appearance  of  intense  suffering  and  advanced 
Mf^e  which  her  countenance  suddenly  and  permanently  assumed, 
alarm eil  all  who  approached  her,  with  one  ejrcepiion,  Biedermann 
affected  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  sister's  malady.  He  "  was 
not  aware  she  was  an  invalid :  '*  and  was  at  length  only  shamed  into 
consulting  a  neighbouring  empiric,  Mr,  Pillenor;  by  the  spirited 
remonstrances  of  a  very  virtuous  lady— Miss  Prankard. 

This  personage  was  the  terror  of  Water- Weston.  She  acted  in- 
%'artably  from  "a  sense  of  du/t/"  Did  a  son  play  chicken- hazard, 
or  a  daughter  indulge  in  a  moonlight  flirtation,  **a  sense  of  duty** 
impeUed  Aliss  Prankard  to  communicate  the  fi^cta  forthwith  to  the 
agitated  parents.  Did  an  anxious  and  unhappy  governess  forget  for 
a  brief  hour  her  toils  and  torments,  and  appear  gsiy  and  unembar- 
rassed at  an  evening  party,  or  an  over-worked  house-maid  attire  her- 
self in  a  full-trimmed  cap  and  modish  ribbands  on  an  Easter  Mon- 
day,— **  the  unbecoming  levity"  of  the  one,  and  the  •*  grave  offence  of 
dressing  beyond  her  station'*  committed  by  the  other.  Miss  Prankard 
noted  and  reported  to  the  proper  authorities.  Was  a  pinched  and 
struggling  clerk  on  '*  seventy  per  annum,"  seen  by  the  merest  acci* 
dent  in  gay  company,  his  principal  was,  in  a  few  hours,  conversant 
with  his  misdemeanours.  Her  '*  sense  of  duty  "  never  slept.  The 
revelations  she  made,  the  long- forgotten  stories  which  she  revived, 
the  mesaUiattcex  she  carefully  treasured  up  and  cited,  lacerated  those 
on  whom  she  brought  them  to  bear.  While  by  no  means  the  least 
irritating  feature  of  her  communications  was  this, — ^that  her  disclo- 
sures were  rarely  made  till  the  evils  they  pointed  at  were  beyond  alL 
remedy. 

If  this  public  nuisance  had  ever  shewn  signs  of  abatement,  she 

R light  have  been  endured  more  patiently  ;  but  she  was  always  in 
lay*  No  perioilical  fits  of  illness, —  no  seasons  of  lengthened  con- 
nement  to  her  chamber, — no  intervals  of  inaction  intervened  for  the 
relief  of  the  chafed  and  harassed  spirits  of  the  Water- Weston  com- 
iQunity*  Miss  Prankard  was  always  up  to  her  work.  That  divine 
creature's  rule  of  lile  was  embodied  in  the  two  pertinent  and  oft- 
repeated  sentences, — "  Never  abate  your  efforts  to  expose  mal- 
practices : "  and  *'  Ah  1  you  don't  know  what  you  can  eff'ect  till 
you  try  I  '* 

True  enough  in  her  case ! 

The  aching  hearts  she  caused — the  suspicions  she  roused — the 
matches  she  broke  off — the  domestic  separations  she  prompted — 
ifje  blighted  friendships  she  eff*ected,  were  inconceivable.  But  she 
luui  money;  considerable  house  property  in  the  devoted  town  which 
ahe  honoured  with  her  residence ;  was  the  niece  of  one  neighbouring 
barot>et,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  another;  held  jointly  with  two 
ocliera  a  manor— ^nte  arbilran/ ;  and  thus  commanded  an  efitree  into 
•ociety  and  an  amount,  of  personal  influence  which  could  not  well 
be  wrested  from  her. 
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Adroitly  intercepting  Bjederniann,  who  was  flying  fromter 
sence, — she  had  just  closed  a  most  unwelcome  and  interrogator 
visit  to  his  suffering  sister,  and  had  halted  for  breath  upon  the  fitair- 
cn^Cj — '*  The  world  is  talking  about  you,  air,"  commenced  she  ;  **  it 
has  much  to  say,  and  a  sense  of  duty  constrains  me  to  let  you  know 
how  gravely  and  generally  public  censures  visit  you.  Why  do  you 
not  place  by  your  slater's  bedside  a  first-rale  medical  adviser?  It 
the  conclusion  the  world  hints  at  accurate^  that  the  poor  girl's  depjx^ 
tore  would  be  a  relief?  '* 

The  truthful  Biederraann  avowed  himself '*  inexpresaibly  shock- 
ed ;"  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  his  entire  unconsciousnesi  of  hii 
fiister's  indisposition. 

j  "She  is  seriously  ill  —  alarmingly  ill ;  and  her  mental  defici- 
encies—^" here  Miss  Prankard  significantly  raised  beF  taper  forefio- 
ger  to  her  shining  forehead,  ''demand  double  caution  from  her 
friends.  Many  eyes  are  on  you,  Mr.  Biedermann/* 
**  Pi  lienor  shall  see  her,"  was  the  brother's  response. 
*'  When?"  significantly  inquired  his  inexorable  tormentor,— " to- 
morrow, or  this  day  week?" 

''  Before  the  evening  closes/'  replied  the  other^  with  well-«^ 
eagerness. 

Mr.  Pillenor,  a  disciple  of  the  modem  school  of  medicine,  who 
was  eternally  lecturing  at  some  Mechanics*  Institute,  or  Hall  of 
Science,  or  Literary  Athen^um,  on  **the  human  frame/'  or  on  **tbe 
nutrilive  properties  of  the  cocoa-nut/'  or  on  **  tlje  stomach  a«  the 
seat  of  the  affections,"  or  on  '*  Dartmoor  and  its  Druidical  Re- 
mains," and  whose  lectures  were  characterized  by  some  wicked  wi^j 
as  being  *' all  my  eye  and  my  elbow/* — averred  that  Miss  Bieikr- 
mann*B ailments  were  slight,^ — the  effect  of  **  atmospheric  influence*/ 
that  **  the  fibre  of  the  nervous  system  required  bracing  /'and  pr«- 
scribed  *•  a  very  generous  diet,"  Bass's  pale  ale,  and  horse-exrTcl*c. 
His  patient  grew  worse:  and  Miss  Prankard's  sense  of  duty  coo* 
pelted  her  to  waylay  this  philosophic  practitioner,  and  to  tell  hi« 
that  his  treatment  of  Miss  Biedermann's  case  was  very  much  cms^ 
vassed  ;  that  it  would  be  well  for  his  reputation  if  by  and  by  hr  iW 
not  hear  more  about  it ;  that  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Godfrey  Oii<HJ- 
damsj  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  that  Lady  Gwoddsou 
was  unceasing  in  her  inquiries;  and  that  for  her  |)art  she  (Jklin 
Prankard)  would  advise  him  to  **  have  a  care  bow  the  case  Uf* 
minatedj  and  not  to  take  on  himself  the  sole  responsibiHly.** 

Pillenor  became  alarmed^  and  begged  that  a  physician  a  opiiiieB 
might  confirm  or  negative  his  own.     Dr.  Henchman  was  cmlled  is: 
a  man  of  high  reputation  and  many  years'  experience.     Th 
practitioner  looked  grave;  said  he  did  not  like  the  "  8ym| 
appeared  astonii»hed   at  the   peculiar   and  aged  appearance 
patient ;  and  then  sought  a  private  interview  with  Biedcrmano. 
Its  commencement  he  inquired,  after  considerable  circutnloeotkai'' 
"  Whether  it  c«me  within  the  reach  of  probability  tlmt  hb  ttSttf 
could  have  taken  anything  deleterious?" 

The  brother  professed  himself**  inconceivably  dittreaaed***  fmtMi 

a  few  moments  for  rejection,  and  then  replied,  that  he  '*  thoilgiit  t^ 

circumstance  hinted  at  not  merely   highly  improbable  but  almoii 

Impos&ibJe/' 

I)r,  Henchman  vented  a  series  of  "bema"  of  tLe  mo^  ilJMnieni 
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dissatisfied  description  ;  then  indulged  in  &  cough  that  sounded 
mightily  like  defiance:  antl,  finally,  looked  up  into  Biedermann'js 
handsome  and  unruffled  countenance  with  an  uneasy,  inquisitive^ 
Mod  suspicious  air. 

^L"  Any  questions,  however  minute,  that  you  may  please  to  put  to 
^P^^*'  said  the  lawyer,  replying  to  his  glance,  *'  I  will  answer — " 

**  As  a  vmtter  q/  courier  interrupted  the  old  physician,  sternly 
and  promptly. 

He  then  inquired,  after  a  pause,  whether,  up  to  the  comraencc- 
mecit  of  her  illness  the  invalid  had  taken  her  meals  alone,  or  with 
the  family?" 

'*  With  the  family." 

"  Hafi  there,"  pursued  the  old  gentleman, "  been  any  servant  lately 
di^mi^^ed  from  your  establishment?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of?" 

"  la  there  any  dependent,  any  menial,  any  hanger-on  about  the 
household,  whom  the  young  lady  may  unwittingly  have  o0ended, 
and  who  consequently  might  cherish  secret  animosity  towards  her?" 

**  My  sister's  language  is  so  gentle,"  was  the  reply,  **  and  her  dis- 
position so  forbearing  and  generous,  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  her 
having  an  enemy  in  the  world/' 

"  Humph!"  and  there  followed  another  volley  of  "hems/* 

"  I  abhor  disguise/'  said  the  grey-haired  and  experienced  old 
man,  after  another  long  and  careful  survey  of  Biedermann's  face, 
"and  will,  therefore,  speak  at  once,  and  plainly.  Your  sister  is  in 
very  considerable  danger-  The  case  is  highly  interesting,  and  the 
aj^mptoras  peculiar — ^so  peculiar  that  1  should  wish  another  physician 
to  be  associateii  with  me.  May  I  suggest  that  Dr,  Craufurd  of  Bath 
ihould  meet  me  in  consultation  ?" 

Biedermann's  assent  was  instant  and  cheerful. 

"  By  all  means.     Name  a  day  for  that  purpose.     The  earlier  the 

^P'*  To-morrow,  then,"  said  the  aged  doctor ;  and,  waiving  his  fee, 
departed. 

Before  mid-day  on  the  following  morning  these  eminent  men 
ftood  beside  Zara's  sick-bed* 

Deep  and  earnest  was  the  interest  they  took  in  the  case, — and 
kindly  were  the  tones,  and  cheering  the  language  which  they 
addressed  to  the  resigned  sufferer. 

But,  on  their  descending  to  the  sitting-room,  grave,  and  grieved, 
and  stem  was  the  look  of  each.     What  passed  during  their  private 
consultation  must  be  matter  of  bootless  conjecture.     Their  joint 
^pinion  eventually  came  abroad. 

^V'The  svniptoms  are  most  suspicious/*  said  Dr*  Craufurdj  "and 
^mrrant  tne  conclusion  that  some  subtle  poison  has  been  adminis- 
tered.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  injured  beyond  remedy :   and 
t  mesenteric  gland  is  hopelessly  diseased/' 
I  fear  to,"  assented  the  other  ;   **  and  am   persuaded  that  this 
n  of  evils  is  of  no  recent  date,  and  that  the  noxious  agent,  be  it 
what  it  may,  has  been  taken  in  doses  of  almost  infinitedmal  quan- 

^V  Bat  mfficient  to  destroy  life/*  said  Dr.  Craufurd  sadly. 

^^'  Too  true,*'  rejoined  the  other:  **cure  is  hopeless;  we  can  allc 

riate  but  not  remedy  ;  soothe,  but  not  restore/' 
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And  to  Zara  a  day  of  considerably  less  stifTering,  succ«ede<l 
night  of  dreamkfld  sleep,  waa  the  result  of  their  able  jjid  anxia 
deliberations. 

But  the  dinouemtnt  was  nearer  than  either  of  her  medical  advisers 
aniicipated.  Skill  and  experience  did  their  best ;  but  the  fiat  wm 
gone  tiifth.  The  invalid  sank  gradually  and  perceptibly,  and  re- 
quired little  warning,  other  than  that  aSorded  by  her  own  feelings^ 
to  convince  her  that  the  race  was  run  and  the  goal  in  view. 

Strange,  in  the  waning  hours  of  existence,  how  clearly  she  ex- 
pressed herself;  how  the  mists  that  formerly  overclouded  her  intel- 
lect dispersed  ;  how  accurate,  mature,  and  well-defined  her  impres- 
sions appeared !  Was  it  that,  as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Thi 
GiiEAT  Fountain  ok  Life  and  Liout,  the  power  of  Error  over 
the  mind  sensibly  diminished?  Was  it  that,  as  she  approached 
The  Might  if  Source  qfati  Knowledge,  b.  passing  ray  from  Tab  OajUT 
GiVEE  AND  RuLKR  OF  INTELLECT  Stayed,  Strengthened,  aod  healed 
that  once  perturbed  and  wandering  mind?  A  mystery  who  may 
solve? 

The  parting  hour  drew  on,  and  brought  with  it  her  last  re- 
quests. 

"  I  desire,"  said  she,  *'  that  all  my  little  charities  may  be  carried 
out  for  at  least  a  year ;  and  that  none  of  my  weekly  pensions  be 
suddenly  discontinued;  they  must  all  remain  in  force  for  at  leant 
eighteen  months  after  ray  decease*     At  Harvey *s  particular  wish,  I 
leave  no  wilt,  no  instructions,  do  written  paper  of  any  kind  behind  me; 
but  I  have  not  a  fear  that  such  will  be  necessary,  or  that  he  will  forgtt 
my  wishes.     But  why  does  he  not  come  to  me ;  sit  by  me ;  talk  to 
me  ;  read  to  me ;  soothe  me  ?  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  long  tax  his  for- 
bearance.    Ah!   I   would  not    thus  have  deserted  him  in   hU  UiC 
hours!"     She   checked  herself.     "Again   murmuring?    sad!   aaJ! 
Read  to  me,  nurse, — ^read  to  me,  again  and  slowly,  somethixig  about 
the  mighty   future, — no  other  topic  now  is  grateful^     ioinfthini 
about  the  Redeemer  and  the  Resurrection." 

The  section  finished »  she  added,  with  a  calm  but  pensive  •mlki-' 
"As  to  my  last  home,  bury  me  in  the  purlieus  of  no  murky,  dfCtfJi 
crowded  town  ;  but  lay  me  to  rest  in  some  village  churc' 
where  the  breeze  may  blow  freshly,  and  the  sunbeam  fall  d 
over  me;  and  near  a  tree,  that  its  branches  may  wave 
me»  and  the  singiug  birds  warble,  night  and  morning,  over  ni 
grave." 

That  wish  was  fulfilled:  and  that  alone  / 

The  grief,  again  and  again  expressed,  at  her  brother's  strange  Ji»| 
sertion  of  her  sick  chamber,  would  have  been  the  only  earthly  psi^  ' 
experienced  by  her,  save  for  the  unexpected  intervention  of  there* 
morseless  Praukard.  That  lady  wiis  an  ally  of  Mrs.  IIenchiiiaa,ti)^ 
young  wife  of  the  old  doctor:  and  after  one  of  his  vtsita, — hwoO" 
availing  visits  to  Zara, — the  feelings  of  the  old  gentleman  master*^ 
his  usual  and  commendable  professional  reserve,  ftnd  he  expressed 
himself  imprudently  and  incautiouiily  to  his  pretty  but  ^p9»^H 
helpniate. 

The  secret,  ere  many   hours  passed,  was  in  the  keeping  of  Mi«i 
Prankard.    A  *'  &emt  ol'dyty  "  speedily  dicUted  her  course.    Vi^f 
the  prt-tence  of  taking  her  ^tMue  flowers  and  reading  her  to  T 
the  firebrand  sought  the  dying  girl's  ehiimber,  and  after  coiiii»*»| 
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pkce  condolences  on  her  early  death,  added,  "  The  worst  feature  of 

the  affair  is,  that  it  is  not  wholly  the  effect  of  disease.** 

The  helpless  victim  eyed  her  tormentor  anxiouslyj  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  in  your  case  there  has  been 
foul  play." 

Zara's  lip  quivered,  and  her  thin,  shrunk  hands  opened  and  shut 
convulsively,  but  no  syllable  passed  her  lips* 

**The  agony  you  have  constaiilly  experienced  after  taking  nou- 
rishment^— your  wasted  and  aged  appearance — the  unnatural  hue  of 
your  complexion — ^coiistant  thirst — and  nauseous  taste  on  the  palate, 
always  perceptible  and  removable  by  no  remedy — strengthen  the 
impression  that  something  of  a  deleterious  nature  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  you/" 

Zara  eyed  the  cruel  speaker  fixedly;  but  asked  no  question, 
shed  no  tear. 

*'This  is  a  painful  communication  to  make/'  continued  the  elated 
and  merciless  visitor :  *' one  does  not  willingly  hazard  such  asser- 
tions :  but  a  sense  of  duty  is  with  me  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations ;  and  I  resolved,  when  I  rose  from  my  knees  this  morn- 
ing, that  out  of  this  world  you  should  not  go  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  inhuman  treatment  so  successfully  practised  on  you.  It  is 
matter  of  great  thankftilness  that  your  senses  have  been  spared  to 
you  so  entire,  that  you  can  comprehend  the  statement" 

The  invalid  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  eye  the  speaker  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  alarm,  astonishment,  and 
wottnaed  feeling  were  more  or  less  predominant. 

*'  You  understand  me,  I  hope  ?  "  cried  Miss  Frankardj  amazed  at 
Zara's  silence.     '*  You  understand  me?  " 

"  Too  well/*  said  Zara ;  and  then  waived  her  gently  but  firmly 
from  her  presence. 

She  lay  silent — ^apparently  lost  in  thought — for  very  many  hours; 
beo  calling  a  distant  connexion  and  occasional  visitant  to  her  side, 
she  whispered  laintly,^ — 

"Mrs.  Edwards,  you  are  fully  conversant  with  our  affairs;  tell 
me  candidly  will  Harvey  be  a  gainer— ^  material  gainer — by  my 
death  ?  " 

•*  Ob,  my  dear,  don't  ask  me  such  cjuestions — don't — pray,  don't," 

id  the  kind-hearted  woman,  catching  and  shrinking  from  the 
frantic  eagerness  with  which  Zara  listened  for  her  reply, 

**  But  I  must  ask  them,  and  you  must  answer  them.  He  will  be 
benefited  by  my  death — largely  and  immediately  ? " 

The  compassionate  Mrs.  Edwards  hesitated. 

•*A  brief  answer  will  suffice:  yea  or  nay/' 

*•  The  world  says  as  much,  and^  I  believe,  truly,"  was  the  old 
lady's  reluctant  reply.  "  But^  P^y/' — observing  the  look  of  bitter 
anguish  which  Zara's  features  assumed^ — ''don't  credit  it  or  me* 
Nothing  that  others  say  or  think  can  be  of  much  import  to  you 
now." 

**  True,**  returned  the  agonized  girl,  after  a  prolonged  burst  of 
feeling:  '*  there  remains  but  one  comfurter;  and  He  is  ever 
accessible." 

She  survived  this  conversation  a  day  or  two,  but  never  afterwards 
recurred   to  the  subject;    never  asked  for   her  brother^  inquired 
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whether  he  waa  io  the  house,  or  why  he  did  not  preaent  bimsdf  in 
her  chamber. 

Some  twenty  minutes  before  her  death  ghe  summoned  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards to  her  side,  and  said,  *'  I  leave  on  your  memory  my  last 
message  to  my  brother.  Tdl  Ilarvei^'* — her  voice  faltered  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  pronounced  his  name — "that  I  forgave 
hint  ;  and  that  I  praised  for  him  J* 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  with  her  hands  cUsped  in  the  attitude  of 
|irayer,  her  gentle  spirit  passed.  " 


CHAPTER   XVII, 


THE     TA0TIG8     OF     A     CLEVEA     CAiailNAI.. 


'*  Fear  guides  more  lo  duty  tban  gratitude  :  for  one  mmn  who  it  vutiUMit  Jntm 
the  love  of  virtue,  from  the  obligation  wliich  he  thinkii*  he  Uea  under  to  the  ^«^H 
ofallf  there  are  ten  thousand  who  are  good  only  from  their  apprebensiun*  of  ptuiiii^^| 
men  t,"— Goldsmith,  ^^ 

It  was  the  comment  of  Horace  Walpole  on  a  highly-giAed  bul^ 

unfortunate  man  of  genius — *'  his  whole  life  was  a  false  cmpliatis,'' 

To  no  remark  of  that  nature  was  my  acute  principal  obnoxioi 
If,  unhappily  for  himself,  he  had  no  enlarged  and  generous  viewi 
if  he  possessed  no  confidence  in  his  kind ;  if  he  cherished  no  wii 
to  leave  the  world  better,  happier^  and  wi!>er  dian  he  found  it;  if  it 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  help  or  cheer  tho^e  of  his  fellow  pilgnmi 
who  journeyed  sorrowing  on  the  rugged  road  of  life,  he  was  vigilant 
in  observing  and  dexterous  in  removing  all  impedimenta  to  hif  own 
progress. 

In  that  he  was  emphatic  throughout, 

Zara's  eyes  had  been  scarcely  closed  in  death  wheo  be  r«-coiiH 
menced  his  round  of  intrigue.  A  lengthy  note  was  addressed  to  ttcli 
physician  ;  and  a  verbal  summons,  requesting  his  immediale  pfv» 
sence,  forwarded  to  Pil tenor.  This  believer  in  '*  atmospberic 
influences*'  came  with  lingering  step  and  lowering  brow.  He  wii 
amazingly  chagrined  at  hie  patient's  demise.  She  had  died  weeb 
before  he  prognosticated;  and  not  as  he  prognosticated  ;  and  woiif 
than  all.  Dr.  Henchman  had  pooh-poohed  hts  line  of  irentmenl; 
while  Dt,  Cratifurd,  with  that  winning  courtesy  of  manner  wUdi 
he  so  eminently  possessed,  and  which  even  in  Batli  is  yet  rraMQ* 
bered,  thus  condemned  his  prophecies,  "  A  few  years  hence*  Mr. 
Pillenor,  and  you  will  say  less,  and  refiect  more.  Medical  p^««^i^ 
tions  are  perilous  things^  even  when  they  fall  from  aged  lips.  Con- 
sider this  warning  as  meant  kindly." 

But  J^Ir.  Pillenor  viewed  it  as  "an  unmerited  insult;"  rwpeaid 
the  rebuke  to  e\ery  idler  who  would  listen  to  him  ;  and,  the  ofteocr 
he  repeated  it,  the  more  irate  did  he  become. 

The  weather  was  at  that  period  peculiarly  irritating^  sultry,  aiid 
stifling;  and  some  wag  was  cruel  enough  to  say  that  the  dog-dx/' 
were  playing  the  vengeance  with  poor  Pillenor,  and  that  be  wii 
unquestionably  becoming  the  victim  of  "  atmospheric  influexiOS'*' 
A  remark  which,  strange  to  say,  though  culled  from  his  own 
vocabulary,  goaded  him  almost  to  madness. 

In  this  mood  he  presented  himself  to  Biederinanit. 
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poor  suffering  siaterj"  began  the  lawyefj — "  my  poor  luflTer- 
ing  sister  is  gone — ** 

'*  Assisted  by  Drs.  Craufurd  and   Henchman,  you  should  add," 

struck  in  Pillenor  vidouely, 

"In  obedience  to  a  summons  which  none  can  diapute,**  continued 
the  survivor^  with  a  reproving  air  and  admirably  assumed  solemnity: 
"and  I  have  now  a  sad  but  necessary  communication  to  make.** 

"Not  in  reference  to  them,  I  hope:  for,  the  rebuff  of  Dr.  Crau- 
furd—*' 

**  In  reference  to  her  dear  remains.     It  is  my  wish — " 

**  Allow  me  to  say^  —  perhaps  I  should  have  done  so  before," 
interrupted  Pillenor,  '*  that  there  are  some  strange  rumours  afloat/' 

"  I  notice  no  rumours,  arise  from  what  quarter  soever  they  may/' 
observed  the  mourner,  with  a  lofty  air ;  '*  it  is  only  the  coarse- 
minded  and  censorious  man  who  gives  ear  to  the  fables  of  the  idle 
and  frivolous.  No,  sir,  I  heed  no  rumours.  To  do  so  would  belie 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  my  life.*' 

Pillenor  looked  vastly  uncomfortable.  The  remark  seemed  to 
him  a  variorum  edition  of  the  scathing  comment  of  Dr,  Craufurd*. 

'*  My  wish  is,"  resumed  the  brother,  ''  to  have  a  pmt-morlcm 
txsmination  of  her  dear  remains.  In  consenting  to  this  course,  I 
infiict  the  utmost  possible  violence  on  my  own  feelings.  But  the 
interests  of  science  are  dear  to  me,  They  may  be  consulted  and 
advanced  by  a  proceeding  which  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  my- 
self/' 

Pillenor  was  lost  in  astonishment.  This  from  Biedermann  I  The 
*•  interests  of  science  "  dear  to  a  man  who  was  quoted  as  a  sworn 
alave  of  Mammon.     Inconceivable  I     He  bowed  a  mute  assent* 

••  You  will  assemble  around  you  those,  and  as  many,  of  your 
medical  brethren  as  you  may  w^ish  to  summon.  I  have  myself  begged 
both  the  physicians  to  be  present ;  and  I  trust  the  investigation, 
which  cannot  injure  the  dead,  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  living, 
Mj  bereavement  is  so  recent  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  if  I 
here  terminate  the  interview/* 

Self- rep  roved,  bewildered,  and  somewhat  affected,  Pillenor  reached 
his  home:  repealing  to  himself  more  than  once  on  his  way  to  it, 

**  The  world  misjudges  thai  man.  He  has  natural  affection,  and 
love  of  science,  after  all  V* 

The  desired  examination  took  place  without  delay.  Dr.  Hench* 
man  was  present,  and  reported  the  result  to  his  colleague*  The 
appearances  presented  were  suspicious  and  unusual;  but  the  actual 
mrtsence  of  poison  could  in  no  shape  be  traced.  The  followers  of  Miss 
Prankard  being  specially  busy,  and  that  lady  herself  unusually 
bitter  and  active,  Biedermann  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  the 
town  the  propriety  of  an  inquest.  They  replied,  that  after  the 
report  of  the  medical  men  ihere  seemed  no  necessity  for  such  a 
procedure.  He  then  pressed  it,  as  an  act  of  justice  towards  him- 
self. It  was  held;  but  presented  no  feature  of  interest.  The  pro- 
^IhiAional  men  examined  were  extremely  brief  and  guarded  in  their 

^lies.  Whatever  private  opinion,  unsupported  by  evidence,  they 
night  entertain,  they  kept  deep  in  the  recesses  of  their  own  breast. 
The  result  was  a  verdict,  **  Died  from  acute  disease." 

To  one  party  this  issue  seemed  peculiarly  unpalatable.  He  sat 
near   the  coroner,  and  took  notes.     He  was  a  small  but  carefully 
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coated  gentleman — a  stranger  —  who  paid  earnest  heed  to  ever 
question^  and  who  wan  muzzled  up  to  the  eyes  with  handkercbie 
and  wraps.     One  object  these  were  to  serve  was,  I  felt  persua " 
that  of  disguise.     I    watched  him ;    and   ere  long  recogni2ed 
Mouser.     He  iihook  his  head  ruefully  as  he  departed. 

•*  Pail  and  gashly  " — 1  quote  Oldrich's  orthography,  contained  in 
a  private  dispatch, — was  the  actuary's  face  at  *'  The  Salamander  " 
when  Zara's  demise  was  offtcially  certified* 

"Caps   and   aprons   again!"   was  Potchetty*B  ungallant  remark* 
"Created  purposely,  I  believe  to  baffle  men  of  thought  and  calcula- 
tion !     Grant  them  an  annuity  and  they  live  for  ever !      Insure  their 
lives,  and  they  die  before  winter.     They  torment  us  in  life;  an^^ 
they  fleece  us  at  death ;  but  now  1*\\  change  my  religion,  and  hol^f 
witn  the  Turk,  that  then  we  've  done  with  *em."  ^" 

Atrocious  old  man !  He  deserved  to  meet  his  doom  at  the  hands 
of  the  nine  Miss  Harrisons,  who  talk  all  at  once;  who  never  answer 
a  question ;  never  make  an  inquiry  ;  but  patter  on  the  whole  day 
through ;  who  never  go  to  bed,  rise,  or  dine,  at  the  same  hour  ;  wha 
have  killed  three  darner  de  compagnie,  and  driven  two  butJcrt  in- 
sane;  and  who  are  unanimous  only  on  one  point,  viz,,  the  querTj 
'•  What  would  life  be  worth  without  the  excitement  of  conver- 
,  gation?" 

Incredulous  reader!  don't  regard  this  family  as  a  fiction.  These 
gentle  creatures  exist. 

Early  in  September,  a  gentleman  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
and  looking  the  image  of  placid  resignation,  presented  himself  it 
"  The  Salamander**  and  '*  Aged  Grandmothers."  He  was  furnislicd 
with  policies  and  papers,  which  the  directors  received  not  onr- 
graciously.  Each  company  made  a  feint,  at  6rst,  of  resistance ;  hut 
it  lasted  not  long.  Biedermann's  scheme  had  been  too  carefuUj  i 
conceived  and  too  warily  executed.  The  amounts  were  wrung  must  I 
unwillingly  from  each  association*  Did  they  prove  a  blessing  ta 
him  by  wnoni  they  were  extorted?  We  shall  see.  Meanwb 
scheme  of  greater  villany . 

CHAFTBA  XVItl. 


rush:    dubino    and   aptkr    tub    taiaj^. 

^*  Rage  11  the  shortast  pauioo  of  our  aonlt.** 

Rowe« 

''Was  never  carried  out  than  that  so  recently  exposed  in  tKt 
Criminal  Court  at  Norwich/*  said  my  Norfolk  friend,  who  hd 
just  returned  from  the  county  town,  after  witnessing  the  asH' 
vtction  of  the  murderer,  and  hearing  some  prison  details  reapfCXtog 
him. 

**  Conceive,  if  you  can,"  exclaimed  my  observant  acquaintaucf, 
"a  trial  essentially  dramatic  I  The  entrance  of  Eliza  ChesUiy  iot* 
Norwich,  borne  in  a  litter  and  escorted  by  police;  the  remoftlof 
the  witness-box,  and  the  introduction  of  the  poor  wounded  girl* 
prostrate  un  her  sick  couch,  into  court ;  the  steadiness  and  delibrfi- 
tion  with  which,  despite  oi*  weakness  and  suffering,  she  gave  her  tcfti- 
mony  ;  her  singularly  agreeable  and  musical  tone  of  voice;  ^^ 
cmpha:iis  with  which  she  poiuted  the  clenching  portion  of  hcr«¥i* 
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dencCj — thai  of  idenljf^/ing  ike  murderer^ — came  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  inoBt  phlegmatic  and  impassive.  She  had  previously  stated  that 
she  had  no  doubt  on  her  owr»  nnnd  who  the  assassin  was:  and  her 
brief  but  telling  reply  to  the  counsel's  question,  '  Whom  do  i/ou  helieve 
the assQiidtii  io  be?*  produced  an  electrical  effect  in  court.  She  was 
deadly  pale;  looked  worn  and  wastetl  with  acute  suflertng,  both 
when  speaking  and  silent.  But  the  mind  was  uninjured  ;  and  the 
precision  and  confidence  with  which  she  replied,  'That  man  ! '  and 
pointed  as  she  spoke  with  her  thin,  white,  and  wasted  hand  to  Rush, 
carried  conviction  to  every  bosom.  There  was  visible  emotion  in 
court  when  she  was  removed  in  her  litter:  I  faucied  1  could  trace  in 
it  two  distinct  but  kindred  feelings, — thankfulness  that  the  poor  girl 
bad  been  spared  to  give  evidence  so  important^  and  cordial  admira- 
tion of  her  courage/' 

"  And  Emily  Sandford  ?  " 

'*  A  truly  wretchedj  dejected,  careworn  being,  ladylike  in  deport- 
ment^ and  evidently  a  person  of  education;  quailing  before  the 
prisoner's  ga^e,  and  wounded  to  the  very  soul  by  his  brutal  ques- 
tions. What  an  expression  of  distress  lurked  in  her  troubled  eye  ! 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  had  repeatedly  prayed  ibr  death,  before 
the  trial  came  on,  in  order  that  she  might  be  spared  the  agony  of 
giving  her  evidence.  At  its  close — mark  the  revulsion  of  feeling — 
she  expressed  her  deep  thankfulness  at  having  contributed  to  ensure 
his  punishment!  His  punuhment  I  The  condemned  man  being 
the  father  of  her  children  1 1  Those  most  in  her  confidence  say  that 
she  fully  believes  his  intention  was  at  no  distant  date  to  have  made 
away  with  herself;  and  that  his  telling  her  relative  that  she  was 
gone  to  France  was  part  of  the  scheme.  Her  father's  name  and 
residence  she  resolutely  withholds." 

"And  the  judge?" 

"Connected  with  that  high  functionary  the  praceedingi  were 
interesting.  It  was  curious  to  trace  the  struggle  hourly  going  on 
in  the  mind  of  his  lordship  :  a  struggle  between  the  disgust  with 
which  the  Christian  viewed  the  man  ;  and  the  forbearance  with 
which  the  judge  regarded  the  prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life — unde- 
Jended  btf  conn  set     This  betrayed  itself  again  and  again.** 

'^ And  the  bishop?*' 

"  He  sat  on  the  bench,  hour  after  hour,  all  earnestness  and  atten- 
tion. What  an  intellectual  countenance  is  his  t  What  an  impress  does 
it  bear  of  mind  !  The  dark,  bright,  speaking  eye,  long,  white,  glossy 
hair,  and  kindly  smile.  You  should  have  heard  his  sermon  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  Sunday  following  Rush's  conviction :  a  most  im- 
pressive aildress  ;  every  way  worthy  of  the  station  of  the  preacher/' 

'^And  the  criminal  himself?*' 

'*  His  cunning,  quickness,  and  hardihood  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Take  an  instance  or  two.  It  was  sought  to  connect  with 
Rush  the  threatening  notice  left  in  the  Hall  by  the  assassin  ;  to  this 
end  a  cover  of  an  account- book  was  produced  found  at  Potash  Farm, 
which  cover  tallied  with  that  on  which  the  threatening  notice  was 
written.  The  judge,  in  some  passing  observation  to  counsel  called 
them  the  prisoner's  books, 

'^  Rush  took  him  up  at  once. 

"*  Pray,  don't  call  them  mif  books,  my  lord;  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  them  1     There  *s  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
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ever  were  mine  or  in  my  possession,  and  the  conclusion  is  mani- 
festly unfair/ 

"  The  judge  assented,  and  immediately  recalled  the  observation. 
"Again,  during  his  long  defence,  one  of  the  jury  asked  for  a  ^)aat 
of  water.     Hush  had  water  and  a  tumbler  beside  him.     InftMldyi 
And  with  a  great  air  of  bonhommie^  he  raised  his  gla^s  to  his  lipa  mA 
I  pledged  the  juryman.     You   should  have  seen  that  worthy  roanV 
I  face.     The  astonishment,  annoyance,  and  shame  depicted  on  it  wert 
^  laughable.     The  honest  agriculturist  by  no  means  relished  the  idet 
of  drinking  healths  with  a  murderer  in  open  court.     During  hit 
imprisonment  before  trial,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  had 
ample  sources  of  information,  he  assumed  confidently  his  acquitiilj 
named  a  day  for  returning  to  Potash  Farm,  and  spake  of  his  pliioj 
and  movements  during  the  approaching  summer.     Since  his*  convic- 
tion he  has  written  a  good  deal ;  but  it  is  not  understood  that  as  yet 
he  has  made  any  confession.     His  views^  as  has  long  been  surmised, 
are   sceptical,    though   he  had  used  religion  as  a  cloak  to  shroud 
practices  teeming  with  dishonesty,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.     He 
was   always  extremely   concerned    for   the  Jews  I     Thought    tlidr 
rejection  of  Christianity  perilous  and  lamentable :  warmly  supported 
the  society  for  converting  iheni  to  Christianity ;  had  a  box  devoted 
to  ofTerings  for  that  purpose  placed  coni*picuously  in  his   sittinif' 
room  ;  and  was  not  slow  in  begging  from  his  friends  pecuniary  aifl 
for  that  object.      In   his  houi^ehold  he  had  family   prayer,— even 
while  the  most  nefarious  schemes  were  in  progress.     But  if  Emilj 
Bandford  is  to  be  believed,  and  any  importance  attached  to  his  own 
assertions  in  prison,  he  was  at  heart  a  sceptic.     It  waa  bis  coiiitaiit 
habit  to  quote  to  his  unhappy   victim   the  instances  of  pol| 
recorded  in  Scripture  as  fully  excusing  their  own  guilty  conn 
His  vanity  was  overweening.     Ten  days  only  before  his  trial  f 
urged  to  have  counsel.     He  replied:    'What  did   counsel 
Quaker  Tawell  ?     Hung  him!     An  innocent  man  needs  no  counid 
but   his   own    feelings.      They   thall   be   nnine.      And   they    wiat 
no  fee.'     Mr,  Cann,  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  is  the  party  afdnit 
whom   he  inveighs  most   bitterly,  and  after  him   Emily  SmoafdnL 
Her,    he  says,  he  can  never  forgive.       'The  worst  sin    ii  btrf- 
ingratitude  M  *     She    '  betrayed    him*'     Who  hetratfed  her  9      A»  i  , 
specimen  of  his  tone  of  mind,  the  following  trait  may  be  relied  on,] 
He  exclaimed  with  glee  the  day  after  his  conviction,  as  if  the  thoagHJ 
Wiis  grateful  to  him,  'Well!     They'll  never  get  a  tenant  for  8lii»* 
field   Hall.     Nobotly  '11  like  to  reside  there— that's  pretty  certain T 
While  of  the  witness  Howes  he  bitterly   prophesied -> but  let  «« 
leave  him — Cleave  him,  let  us  hcipe,  to  penitence,  submisAion,  i 
sion,  and  prayer.     Repahation  in  antf  uensc  w  betfond  him.** 
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PARA  ;  OR,  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  ON  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

BY    J.    B.    WARREN. 

Regions  immeDse,  unsearchable^  imkruiH^, 

Baiik  iix  the  sun^hiutf  of  the  torrid  xorie.^MoxTooxEiiY. 


CHAPTER    XVI, 

Tkc  Beauty  and  Utility  of  the  Cashew-tree, — Capture  of  Wild  IIorse«, — Planner 
of  breaking  them. — Slaughter  of  a  ferocious  BuLL — Turkey  Buzjuirda, — De^ith 
and  Burial. — Funerals  tu^the  City. — An  Evemng  Conversation.— I mporunce  of 
Studying  naturCi 

CAJuaino  derives  its  name  from  the  Cashew,  wliicli  is  here  very 
abundaDt,  This  tree  was  tqucIi  adniired  by  Southey,  who  thus 
eloquently  expatiates  on  its  merits* 

♦»  How  beautiful  it  is  to  behold  it  in  its  pomp,  either  when  it  is  re- 
clothing  itself*  in  July  and  August,  with  the  brightest  verdure  of  its 
leaves ;  or  when,  during  our  northern  autumn*  it  is  covered  with 
white  and  rose- tinged  blossoms ;  or,  finally,  in  the  three  following 
months,  when  it  is  enriched  with  its  ruby  and  golden  fruits,  which 
hang  amid  its  leaves  like  pendent  jewels  I  Its  leaves  have  an  aro- 
matic odour;  its  tlowers  are  exc|uisitely  fragrant;  its  shade  deep  and 
delightful.  A  gum  exudes  from  its  trunk,  in  nothing  inferior  to  that 
of  Senegal,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  rain- 
drops upon  the  tree.  This  gum  was  used  by  the  Indians  us  a  medi- 
cine, being  pounded  and  dissolved  in  water.  This  admirable  tree  is 
Dot  common  in  the  interior,  but  towards  the  coast  whole  tracts  of 
country,  which  would  else  be  barren,  are  covered  with  it ;  and  the 
more  sandy  the  soil  and  drier  the  season,  the  more  it  seems  to 
flourish.  The  possession  of  a  spot  where  it  grew  abundantly  used  to 
be  of  such  importance  as  often  to  cause  war  among  the  natives.  The 
fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  pear  in  shape,  but  is  longer.  It  is  spongy 
and  full  of  a  delicious  juice;  in  any  form  it  is  excellent^  whether  in 
its  natural  state  or  preserved.  What  a  blessing  would  this  tree  be 
to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  I  '* 

Many  wild  horses  are  still  caught  at  Cajueiro,  One  day  a  party 
cofisistmg  of  eight  or  ten  of  tlie  natives,  mounted  on  trained  horses, 
and  headed  by  the  Englishman,  went  out  on  the  campos  for  this  pur- 
pofie.  Perched  amid  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  I  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  grassy  plain^  and  was  able  distinctly  to  observe  all  the 
movements  of  the  equestrians. 

The  horsemen  were  riding  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a  small  grove, 
when  suddenly  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  of  the  wild  creatures  emerged 
from  behind  It,  and  bounded  away  with  astonishing  velocity  over  the 
meadow.  A  spirited  chase  was  now  contmenced  by  the  mounted 
natives,  who  strained  their  swift  horses  to  their  greatest  capacity, — 
never  did  I  witness  a  more  intensely  exciting  spectacle,  than  tiie  one 
which  was  now  before  me.  The  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses  were 
Hying  wildly  In  the  air,  and  a  cloud  of  hoofs  were  rising  and  falling, 
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with  a  rapidity  which  shewed  how  tightly  strung  were  the  tnusdes  of 

the  animuls. 

To  my  fiurprise,  the  Englishman  kept  the  lead,  and  wa«  obviotislj 
gaining  upon  the  quick-footed  fugitives.  Coming  up  with  theQi,  be 
seized  his  lasso^  and  began  to  swing  it  around  his  head,  gradually  en- 
larging the  circles  by  permitting  the  smooth  rope  to  £hp  gentlj 
through  his  hand. 

By  a  sudden  motion^  at  the  same  inst^int  plunging  the  spurs  inf 
his  charger,  in  order  to  increase  his  speed  if  possible^  he  dash< 
quickly  forward,  and  hurled  his  la^so  with  unerring  skill  around  ihe^ 
neck  of  the  foremost  horse.  The  herd  were  now  thrown  into  a 
panic,  and  wheeling  around  in  their  course,  they  were  completely 
surrounded  by  tlieir  pursuers.  Several  were  lassoed  by  the  nattres, 
end  the  remainder  kept  together  by  two  or  three  of  the  horsemen, 
who  were  continually  circling  around  them: -not  one  escaped ;  and 
ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  were  driven  safely  into  one  of  the  peni 
at  Cajueiro,  neighing  loudly,  and  their  mouths  covered  with  snow- 
vhite  foam.  The  best  horses  being  selected  from  the  herd,  and  pro* 
perly  secured^  the  others  are  again  turned  at  large. 

The  mode  adopted  hy  the  natives  of  breaking  them,  cannot  be 
styled  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  barbarous;  yet  it  is  so  elBct* 
cious  that  the  poor  animals  are  rendered  perfectly  docile  and  roanife* 
able,  if  not  quite  spirit  broken,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  dayt. 

One  afternoon  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  witnessing 
operation.     In  the  largest  enclosure  proudly  stood  one  of  llie 

I  jestic  animals,  kicking  up  the  earth  with  his  hoofs,  and  shaking 

I  heavy  mane  on  his  finely  curved  neck,  while  his  bright  eyew  glanced 
fearfully  around  him,  and  his  loud  laughing  voice,  ringing  wildly  ia 
the  quiet  air»  seemed  to  be  calling  on  bis  far-off  companions  forreH 
It  was  the  maniacal  shriek  of  imprisoned  liberty. 

The  fiery  creature  was  held  l>y  a  strong  halter,  of  at  least  fil 
feet  in  length,  manned  by  three  of  the  muscular  and  bare-cbetl 
natives.  Soon  a  lasso  noose  was  thrown  around  his  neck  by  a  ccHi]>l0' 
of  powerful  blacks^  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclofora 
They  then  pulled  with  all  their  strength  one  way,  while  those  who 
had  hold  of  the  holler,  exerted  themselves  vehemently  in  the  roo- 
trary  direction.  The  object  evidently  was  to  effect  partial  strsjifo* 
latioUj  in  order  that  they  might  weaken,  and,  in  a  measure  deitro|^ 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  spirited  creature. 

Violent  were  the  plunges  of  the  captive  steed,  as  he  sought  tovirs 
by  superhuman  exertions  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  croi) 
tormentors,  who  stood  like  heartless  demons  around  him.  His  terrilic 
leaps  only  served  to  draw  the  cord  tighter  and  tighter  about  hk 
neck ;  his  breathing  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  mtgfat  hift 
been  heard  audibly  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong.  His  heart  beat  tii^ 
it  would  burst  from  his  heaving  bosom,  and  his  veins  stood  oat  in 
ridges  along  his  quivering  flesh.  At  last,  overwhelmed  with  tbe  ^o* 
tensity  of  his  agony,  and  powerless  from  suffocation,  he  fell»  and  fo' 
an  instant  lay  without  sense  or  motion  upon  the  ground.  The  aooff 
was  immediately  loosed  about  his  neck,  and  shortly  returning  ««^ 
sciousness  began  to  light  up  his  glazed  eyes — the  fresh  air  liwdlr^ 
htfi  nostrils,  and  his  tremendous  chest  rose  and  fell  like  the  hillo«i*^ 
the  sea.     At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes,  he  was  once  niniv  jm 
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lij§  feet,  but  how  (liflTerent  frnni  the  mngnificcnt  animal  who  had 
stood  in  hin  native  pride  and  dignity,  pawing  thai  i^andy  soil,  an  hour 
before  I  Weak — hardly  able  to  stand  — his  head  drooping,  and  his 
cjres  without  a  ray,  he  looked  like  a  miserable  spectre  of  his  hirmer 
self; — like  a  monarch  dra^gei(  from  his  throtie,  treated  with  inhunKin 
cruelty,  scored  at  by  those  whom  he  had  despised,  and  forced  to  he 
a  wretched  and  pitiable  slave  I 

The  persecution  of  the  horse  was  now  by  no  means  concluded. 
Afi  ^oon  a&  he  had  recovered  t^ome^vhat  from  hts  exhaustion,  he  wa^ 
mounted  by  a  naked  Indian,  who  was  rewarded  lor  his  temerity  by 
being  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  lieail  of  the  atdmaJ. 
The  native,  however,  was  but  little  hurt,  and  in  a  few  momenis  Ivad 
resumed  his  dangenais  seat.  This  time  he  ke|it  his  pJace,  nulwith* 
standmg  the  vait  eHbrts  of  the  animtd  to  shake  him  off;  in  fact,  the 
horse  and  his  iidcr,  being  of  nearly  the  fianie  colour,  brouj^ht  vividly 
to  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  an  ancient  Centaur, 

The  animal  was  now  held  tightly  by  a  long  roj)e,  and  forced  to  run 
round  and  round  in  a  circle-  Whenever  he  flagged,  nr  maint'esttd 
the  slightcj^t  obstinacy,  a  native  with  a  heavily  knotted  cort!  swin^mg 
around  his  head,  would  give  Inni  a  terrible  blow  in  his  flmiliH,  the 
pain  of  which  was  almost  sufBcienl  to  drive  him  to  madne.^s.  iiradu- 
ally  he  beeume  more  and  more  passive,  and  at  the  end  of  another 
Kauf  was  quite  tractable.  I  then  left  the  spot,  and  returned  to  the 
cottage,  feeling  nearly  as  sad  in  spirk  as  if  1  bad  been  witnessing  the 
racking  of  a  human  victim  in  one  of  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

S^y*  Captain  Head,  an  interesting  writer  and  traveller  in  South 
America: — **  On  the  dry  and  *iultry  plains,  the  su[j[»ly  of  water  i^ 
often  scanty,  and  then  a  species  of  madness  seizes  on  the  hoibeii,  and 
iheir  generous  and  docik'  qualities  are  no  longer  recognised.  They 
rush  violently  into  every  pond  and  lake*  savai^ely  mangling  and 
tnunpling  upon  one  another;  and  the  carcases  of  ninny  ihoits^ands  of 
tiiCiD,  destroyed  by  their  felJoMS,  have  occMsiunatly  been  seen  in  and 
•round  a  considerable  pool.  This  is  one  nf  the  mean.s  by  which  the 
loo  rapid  increase  of  this  quadru[jed  is  by  the  ordinance  of  nature 
there  prevented." 

Thus  much  for  the  horse,  who,  whether  seen  sbariiig  the  liumble 
tent  of  the  Arab,  or  toiling  laboriously  andd  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
crowded  cities,  nr  gliding  fearlessly  over  his  native  plains,  in  all  the 
mobility  of  freedom,  is  truly  a  gplendid»  as  well  as  useful  animal,  xvell 
deserving  the  good  will  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  catile  belonging  to  the  dilTerent  estates  on  Marajn,  are  distin- 
g^uished  by  particular  marks,  which  arc  branded  on  their  sides  with 
red-liot  irons.  TIteir  ears  are,  besides,  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
L'niimrked  catile  are  the  lawful  projjtrty  of  the  first  one  who  catches 
thrnn  and  are  branded  accordingly  with  the  peculiar  stimip  of  the 
cuptor. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  by  at   Cajueiro  without   the  slaughter  of 
^tic  or  more  oxen,  as  food  for  the  natives.     On  a  certain   day,   an 

Jian  horseman  rode  in  from  the  campo,  leading  by  the  horns  a 
^roctous  bull  which  he  had  recently  captured.  The  formidiible 
HiinHl,  with  bis  head  bent  tlown,  pulled  tightly  on  the  las.so,  appa- 
iitly  aw!4ie  of  the  blnody  doom  winch   awaited  him.     Enrajied  be- 
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yond  measure,  he  Btood  gazing  at  his  antagonist^  kicking  up  the 
wkh  hie  feet,  and  at  the  snnie  time  roaring  and  bellawtng  ia  a  mm- 
ner  mdcscribubly  awful  and  terrific. 

The  bold  horseman,  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  wild  fury  atid  me- 
nacing attitude  of  the  bull,  jind  perceiving  that  it  would  be  mmt 
time  before  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  iavage  creature  on 
haunches,  determined  to  make  an  end  of  him  by  a  skilful  eoi 
main.  For  tins  purpose  he  sprang  suddenly  from  hia  horse  and 
his  small  red  cap  upon  hid  head.  No  aooner  was  liiis  seen  by 
maddened  animal,  than  he  rushed  frantically  forward  towards 
dauntless  adversary,  lowering  his  horns  in  order  to  gore  him  to 
On— on  he  came  with  awful  vehemence,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
ting  my  hand  up  unconsciously  before  my  eyes,  so  intensely  hi 
ing  was  the  spectacle.  When  the  beast  was  wiiliin  a  few  f 
him,  Pedro  jumped  a  little  on  one  side,  and  with  a  quick  blow 
long  knife,  he  nearly  severed  the  fore  legs  of  the  bull,  whose  own 
dreadful  impetus  threw  him  headlong  upon  the  ground-  The  cold 
steel  of  Pedro  glittered  once  more  in  the  air,  and  was  then  plunged 
with  a  strong  arm  into  the  capacious  breast  of  tlie  prostrate 
In  a  moment  after  it  flashed  again  in  the  sunlight,  fallowed  by  a 
of  crimson  blood,  which  spouted  out  indignantly  from  the  wound* 

A  dramatic  scene  now  ensued.  Two  of  the  nativest  acting  in 
capacity  of  butchers,  almost  immediately  commenced  skiunifig 
quartering  the  enormous  creature,  before  life  itself  was  hardly  «xtii 
A  group  composed  of  all  the  Indians  and  blacks  of  the  place,  ii 
around,  each  one  waiting  anxiously  to  be  served  with  his  portitia* 
an  incredibly  short  time,  the  flesh  was  entirely  cut  up  and  disi 
among  the  islanders,  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  fierce  animal^  «i0 
had  raved  and  roared,  and  manifested  such  prodigious  strength  bifl  i 
few  moments  previous,  save  a  gory  and  grizzly  carc^ise,  smoking  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  literally  covered  with  a  host  o£  raveooci 
buzzards,  who  were  bwsiiy  picking  off  the  small  particles  of  meat  wliidi 
still  adhered  to  the  bones.  These  birds  are  remarkably  numerau*  ia 
Brazil,  and  are  of  great  ulility  in  devouring  carrion  of  all  kind,  ihui 
preventing  disease  by  preserving  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlrrj 
arc  seldom  molested  by  the  natives,  and  in  the  city  it  would  be  can* 
sidered  almost  a  crime  to  kill  one.  Thus  we  see  the  infioile  wt*d4io 
of  nature,  displayed  in  all  her  admirable  creations,  and  perceive  tiMl 
no  object  is  so  odious,  but  will  become  both  pleasing  and  intert*t 
Ing,  if  we  wilt  but  give  it  our  study  and  attention* 

The  death  of  an  old  female  slave  occurred  while  tlie  writer  wm  M 
Cajueiro,  but  this  was  an  event  which  did  not  in  tlie  slighteit  dffrte 
impair  the  universal  hilarity  of  the  natives.  The  body  was  stu^ 
sewed  up  in  a  coarse  cotton  sheet,  and  then  deposited  io  the  gtoun 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  plant  ing  insteifi  ti 
burial  of  the  dead.  No  one  exhibited  any  feeling  on  the  ficcagi*^ 
although  the  deceased  had  been  much  esteemed  during  her  hfctiw** 
Even  while  filling  up  the  grave,  the  natives  appeared  to  be  ufttfc* 
ing  with  merriment,  and  indulged  freely  in  boisteroua  coiivtilitiii 
and  jocund  laughter. 

The  spot  where  the  deceased  was  buried,  was  one  of  tDCOiD|iinUt 
beauty.  Two  or  three  palms  stood  near,  drooping  their  braii>difi  !••• 
as  if  in  sadness.     The  brook  stole  almost  impcfceptibly  ihroil^li 
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thick  shrubbery,  with  a  mellowed  rippling  sound.  The  birds  chirpetl 
cheerily  in  the  adjacent  grove — and  insect.^  fiiittered  lo  the  air — but, 
das  I  there  wa«  not  a  sigh  lo  be  heardi  telling  that  the  hand  of  death 
had  invaded  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  that  an  immortal  sout  had 
gone  away  from  its  beaulitul  shades  for  ever — bad  taken  its  eternal 
flight  to  the  far-off**  spirit  land  I" 

The  public  funerals  in  the  cities  contrast  Btrangely  with  the  hum- 
ble burial-scene  just  described.  On  these  oceasiions,  a  splendid  coffin, 
bearing  the  body  of  the  deceased,  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
six  or  eight  men,  and  in  this  manner  carried  lo  the  church,  followed 
by  an  extensive  and  brilliant  procession  of  hypocritical  mourners. 
The  men  are  generally  dressed  tn  deep  black,  and  some  of  them  carry 
blazing  torches  in  their  hands.  On  arriving  at  the  churchy  the  coffin 
is  placed  upon  a  p edest a! ,» profusely  hung  with  a  costly  drapery  of  silk 
and  crape.     The  dead  body  is  then  removed   from   the  coffin,  and 

iried  beneath  one  of  the  large  marble  slabs  of  the  floor,  or  placed  in 
lc:atacomb,  made  in  the  massive  walls  of  the  edihce- 

Mr.  Kidder  thus  remarks: — "The  coffin  used  in  the  ceremony  is 
not  interred  with  the  corpse,  being  kept  by  the  church  or  brother- 
hood for  the  purpose  of  renting  on  such  occasions.  When  the  bodies 
are  placed  in  the  catacombs,  quick-lime  is  thrown  upon  them  to 
hasten  the  process  of  decay ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  twelve 
monthj^  the  cavity  is  opened,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  taken  out 
and  cleaned.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  then  cause  the  remains  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  box,  to  remain  at  the  church,  or  to  be  taken  home 
at  pleasure.  These  boxes  are  generally  left  in  the  churchy  the  fa- 
milies preserving  the  key  ;  but  an  instance  was  mentioned  to  me,  of 
a  gentleman  who  kept  the  bones  of  his  deceased  wife  in  bis  own 
sleeping- room.  The  cases  and  boxes  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
but  seldom  have  any  resemblance  to  coffins.  Some  are  large,  bke 
mausoleums;  others,  with  their  ornamental  exterior,  resemble  large 
dressing-cases.  It  is  highly  incongruoys  to  witness,  in  such  a  place, 
the  display  of  ornament :  and  yet  some  of  these  mortuary  boxes  are 
adorned  with  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  wrought  upon  satin 
aod  velvet,  to  please  the  eye,  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  those 
who  may  visit  the  cloister," 

The  evening  was  clear  and  serene,  and  the  stars  glittered  as 
brightly  as  if  seen  through  a  telescope.  We  were  seated  alone  under 
the  rude  porch  of  our  little  cottage  at  Cajueiro,  inhaling  the  soothing 
fumes  of  our  well-61led  "  cachiinbos,"  and  gazing  with  admiration 
alternately  at  the  woHd-studded  infinity  above,  and  the  wild  magni- 
ficence of  luxuriant  and  varied  scenery  which  surrounded  us  f 

*»  How  sublime  is  an  evening  in  the  tropics  I"  exclaimed  my 
enthusiastic  companion,  "and  how  well  calculated  to  refine  the  mind, 
^nd  htl  it  with  noble  aspirations  and  sentiments  I  tnethinks  the  most 
corrupted  mind  on  earth  could  not  but  be  beue6ted«  by  visiting  so 
lorely  a  spot  as  this  !*' 

"  There  is  no  denying,"  I  replied,  **  the  sovereign  power  wliich  the 
consciousness  of  beauty  exerts  upon  the  mind.  The  appreciation  of 
beauty  seems  to  be  the  great  prerogative  which  mind  has  over  in- 
stinct ;  the  brute  is  insensible  to  its  divine  influence,  and  can  gaze 
Upon  the  most  exquisite  objects,  the  most  enchanting  scenery,  with- 
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out  a  shadow  of  ematioii.     Do  you  not  think  that  there  are 
men  with  but  little  more  perception?" 

"  1  know  that  there  are  many/*  he  replied,  "  who  manitest  scarcely 
any  sympathy  with  the  beauitful  works  of  nature;  but  it  is  tiecause 
the  faculty  has  been  stiflutl  by  the  pleasures  of  sense  :  it  exists  in 
every  man,  and,  like  all  mental  perceptions^  may  be  developed  by 
proper  culture  I" 

*«  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better,  if  more  attention  was  paid 
at  our  schools  and  academies  in  instructing  young  men  in  the  tialurtl 
sciences,  and  thus  directing  their  minds  to  the  conteroplation 
nature's  wonders?^' 

*'  I  cf rtainly  do/*  said  he,  "  and  the  sooner  such  studies  are  ca 
menced,  the  more  powerful  and  beneficial  will  be  the  impresi 
which  they  will  make  upon  the  njitid  and  character  of  the  cli3 
Chavacier  I  say— for  who  ever  saw  a  lover  of  Nature  who  was  a  ' 
lain?  who  ever  heard  of  a  live  naturalist,  who  was  not  moreove 
Christian?  If  Heaven  ever  blesses  me  with  children,  I  shrill  ca 
mence  early  to  point  out  to  them,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  I  ani  \ 
the  maniibld  wonders  anil  beauties  which  surround  thetn.  I  wo 
strive  diligently  to  impresft  upon  their  growing  minds  the  uaiverfd 
beauty  and  utility  of  all  the  works  of  nature,  however  useless  a&ii 
ordinary  some  of  them  may  appear  to  their  impcTfect  eompreheiiaJon& 
A  roan  may  not  be  able  to  read  the  Ut^brew  language,  and  therefore 
eay  in  his  ignorance,  that  because  the  w  ritten  signs  convey  no  m^an* 
ing  to  htm,  that  they  are  of  no  particular  value :  while  another  peffoo 
may  perceive  in  those  unmeaning  signs  the  world-moving  thoitgkuol 
the  inspired  penmen. 

If,  then,  it  ii»  of  essential    importance   that   we  should   be  m^fle 
acquainted  with  those  signs  by  which  we  can  fathom  the  ihoi: 
the  wisest  of  mankind^  of  how  much  greater  importance  is  it  t 
should  learn  those  marvellous  signs  which  constitute  the   langL 
Nature^ — a  language  by  which  we  can  read  the  very  thoughts  0 

"  I  admire  your  philosophy,"  I  replied,  **  and  agree  witli  you 
lieving  that  nothing  was  ever  created  without  a  wise  object,  —  tf 
a  bird,  or  an  animal,  or  even  an  insect,  was  made  in  vain  !  Bui 
will  pardon  me  for  so  abruptly  changing  the  subject  of  converts 
I  would  delicately  suggest,  that  as  it  is  near  midnight,  and  we  tntd 
rising  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  make  an  excur«ioii  1 
rookery  of  the  scarlet  ibis,  that  we  retire  immediately  before! 
come  extremely  involved  in  the  mazes  of  a  philosophical  di«cufi 

In  ten  minutes  after,  the  bats  were  keeping  watch  o?ier  dtf . 
slumbers ! 
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'  Alict*  W9S  Toung  uul  Jordx— in  kcr  ere 
The  glance  of  kcaaty,  in  her  theek  ikie  djv  ; 
Her  ahape  v«i  ileiMier^  ui4  Jmt  Ig^Hwi  «ail 
But  grfteeful,  flttsy,  onagioctad  aD  ; 
The  lirdint  tfati  ker  jonlkfal  imem  4iadetmi 
Th^r«  »>t»iicy  tpukks,  sod  tberr  boltk  ivpai 


CftABME. 


Pbrhafs  there  is  no  class  of  persons  whmm 
oppoeed  to  ivhat  they  were  aonie  fifty  or  ftixtT  jean  ago^as  the  fxrinen 
uf  this  country.  Th<me  of  the  present  d^t  hmre  eertsialT  wmme  en* 
tfrprfsis  mure  i^kill)  and  probablf  more  rpfitnl,  InU  itill  laejr  are  ^ 
h«ffaiiid  th«-ir  predecessors^  those  geonine  KaefMi  lanBen  of  tke  eU 
KchrK^Iy  who  liVed  a  aort  of  patHiircli^  life  with  tbeir  Ukomnn, 
bmi^TTig,  feeding,  and  watching  over  their  urelfare.  How  veU  d«  I 
ct  in  my  younger  days  the  Urge,  lovr^fOoHed  Idtckenof  an  Imsaal 
r,  with  iu  ample  tire-pUce,  with  black  oak  seals  so  eack  tide  of 
iU  the  b;ic«in  rack»i  (ixtfd  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  bags  of  dne4  pot^bcrbs 
KUipended  from  it.  Then  there  wha  the  Icing  ir«*lt  paiisbcd  taUe,  nnd 
the  huge  screen  in  winter,  adding  so  much  tu  the  warmth  aad  cawfat 
of  the  room.  Here  the  farmer,  with  his  famsly  snd  hUionreia,  nugbi 
be  seen  p^taking  together  of  their  dinnert  and  ioppen  ;  while  on 
Snadsys  there  was  a  sort  of  fea^t  of  beef  and  plum'|mdding»  eaeb  bK 
bonrer  spi^eanng  in  a  clean  white  frock,  looking  both  eaotented  aail 
'  ippy*  They  ECCom|Hinied  their  master  and  hi«  family  to  the  rillago 
knrch  ;  and  in  the  evening  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  before  ibef 
Itred  to  reat.  If  they  were  ill»  they  were  carefully  attended  to,  and 
en  they  married^  it  was  to  aome  careful  woman,  who^  like  tbesiK 
Ives,  had  f^aved  up  sufScient  money  to  furniih  a  cottage^ 
8ucb  a  fanner  as  I  have  atieni}7ted  to  describe  was  Wiitiam  Blay. 
|ia  land  was  his  own,  and  he  made  a  gvjod  and  sufficient  livelihood 
sm  its  prciceeds.  His  wife  had  been  dead  but  a  few  yearp,  aud  hts 
dIv  djiughter  was  bis  comfort  and  his  pride.  Alice  waa  not  quite  a 
be^iiiity,  although  very  near  it*  She  had  all  the  fre&hne»6  and  health 
which  Cf»untry  air  and  country  pursuits  generally  produce.  She  bad« 
ftl^i,  1  irge  dark  eyes,  full,  pouting  lifis,  and  a  plump  and  pretty  figw^ 
8he  wan  industrious  and  thrifty,  sa[>erintending  her  father'*  huu»»ehi»Id 
with  great  care,  seeing  the  bacon  cured,  the  jiouhry  fed^  the  butter 
churned,  and  the  bread  made.  If  hhe  wa»  the  lea$t  in  tlie  world  of  a 
cwM^ueCte,  there  was  too  much  genuioe  kiudnes^^  in  her  nature,  and  too 
itiudt  real  warmth  of  heart  for  the  failing  to  grow  into  a  vice, 
_  Wry  happily  they  lived  together,  thuugh  at  a  distance  from  the 
dtenient^  and  amusements  of  a  town,  snd  dependent  for  s<»ciety  and 
_^  lety  upon  the  few  neighbouring  farmers.  Ot  these,  two  were  can- 
w dates  for  the  hand  of  Alice  Aluy.  They  differed  as  widely  in  cha- 
''»icter  jis  they  did  in  ajipearance,  one  being  youug  and  well-looking, 
•^d  tiie  othi  r  of  middle  age,  hard* feat ured»  and  unprepossesidng.  Jo- 
was  the  only  sun  uf  a  wealilULfiianer  iu  lh< 
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neiglibourhood-     This  character  stood  high   as  a  steady,  industri 
young  man,  and,  m  liis  father  used  to  boast  when  speaking  of  bis 
"he  had  always  respected  himself/' 

The  Grays  were  known*  far  and  wide,  a£  good  people  and  regukr 
clmrchgoers.  Their  wurd  was  alwiiys  taken  as  being  good  as  law  or 
gospel,  and  not  a  few  of  the  "  gentry"  were  not  above  akaring  in 
hospitalities  of  the  jiood  farmer  and  his  wife.  Under  these  circi 
stances,  and  Joseph  Gray  being,  moreover,  a  fair  looking  specimen  of 
English  yeoman,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  pretty  /' 
May  did  not  look  upon  bim  with  an  unfavourable  eye — quite  the 
trary ;  and  although  she  hail  as  yet  abstained  from  shewing  any  marked 
outward  preference,  partly  from  a  love  of  power,  and  partly  from  a  bl 
reserve  of  character,  her  lieart,  almast  unknown  to  herself,  was  irr< 
verably  gone  into  the  keeping  of  her  true  and  faithful  adoairer,  Ji 
Gray, 

Of  bis  rival,  it  h  now  time  to  aay  something  bere,  and  to  tptak 
truly  there  was  but  little  to  be  aaid  in  his  praise.  lie  ^as,  «8  bmn 
remarked,  not  youngs  bis  fortieth  year  having  passed  and  gone. 
was  hale  and  stout,  with  a  lowering  brow,  and  an  habitual  stoop,  w] 
somewhat  took  off  from  his  actual  height.  James  Sowten  was 
posed  by  some  to  be  "  well  to  do ;"  but  there  were  not  a  tew 
doubted  t(  bis  prosperity  was  real#  and  some  even  ventured  to  a 
that  owing  to  failures  in  some  secret  speculations,  the  apparently 
wealthy  farmer  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  tedious  lover  was  Miatcf 
Sowten,  and  heavily,  at  least  to  the  feelings  of  Alice,  lag;ged  tb« 
weary  hours  away  whicli  lie  spent  at  the  Upbam  Farm.  Thrrr  iLc 
rivals  frequently  met,  and  generally  in  her  pretty  parlour  wbicb  Alice 
had  adorned  with  flowers,  and  made  the  picture  of  sweetoeHi  lad 
cheerfulness.  When  this  happened,  not  a  few  were  the  lowcririi' 
looksj  and  half  uncourteous  words  that  passed  between  them  w 

baste  and  impetuosity  of  youth.     Gray  would  gladly  and  speedilv  

brou;^ht  matters  to  a  conclusion  by  challenging  Sowten  to  a  laur  f|^ 
but  the  latter  was  a  cautious  man,  and  in  no  way  disposed  to  eneooBlft 
his  rival  in  this  manner.  He  trusted  to  time  and  perseverance,  sflrf 
to  some  underhand  pKm  of  gettiug  the  better  of  bis  autagooisii  m4 
he  therefore  waited  puliently  for  coming  events. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gray  told  his  tale  of  love.  It  was  one  ereniif 
in  the  month  of  May^  when  all  nature  was  redolent  with  joy  wd 
freshness,  that  he  found  himself  with  Alice  in  a  shady  lane.  ItAbifr^ 
banks  were  sprinkled  with  bright  spring  flowers,  while  the  wild  naf 
and  the  honeysuckle  blossomed  gaily  ovt-rbead.  There*  while  the  littlt 
birds  caroled  out  their  loving  Uiusic,  and  the  grasshopper  cljimipt^lt 
their  feet,  while  all  nature  was  keeping  holy  day,  did  Joseph  Gnfmk 
and  obtain  the  love  of  the  innocent  farmer's  daughter. 

But  who  was  it  that  listened  beliind  that  flowery  hedge,  and  wij^ 
when  be  heard  that  whispered  vnw,  clenched  biH  (ists  togalte  <> 
fierce  passion  ?  It  was  the  rival  farmer,  who,  while  overliwkiane^ 
labourers,  had  clianced  to  come  that  way,  and  had  beard  it  all.  BaM 
was  his  desperate  vow  of  revenge  as  he  walked  slowly  and 
homeward,  and,  alas  I  it  was  but  too  faithfully  kept. 

Not  many  days  after  this  plighting  of  their  faith,  Omy  cam 
Sp^nd  a  Sunday  evening  with  his  betrothed.     Their   engagetnviil 
as  yet  a  secret   to  old  ^h^y\     He  had  soaretbing  of  the  aSiahWj 
age,  and  he  disjliked  to  think  of  his  daughter's  marrving  al  alt 
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rndeedy  Buspected  that  bis  consent  would  be  more  readily  granted  if 
Lowten  more  than  any  other  man  was  the  suitor*  Gray,  however, 
was  not  an  unwelcome  gue«t,  and  on  that  8nnday  evening  the  farmer 
was  more  than  usually  plea&ed  by  the  quiet  attentions,  and  respectful 
tenderness  of  his  young  acquaintance*  It  was,  as  I  said  before,  a 
pretty  little  parlour.  Flowers  peeped  in  at  the  open  casement- window, 
where  the  sweetness  of  the  honeysuckle^  offering  its  incense  to  the 
ereoing  air,  was  almost  overpowering.  On  a  table  lay  the  large  fa- 
mily Bible  covered  with  green  baizej  which  Alice  had  been  reading 
before  the  arrival  of  her  lover.  Near  her  father,  who  sat  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  window^  was  another  old-fashioned  table,  on  which 
lay  a  pictorial  eflition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  huge  pair  of 
spectacles.  The  old  man  was  asleep.  The  sliades  of  evening  were 
closing  round  the  little  group.  In  tlie  window  sat  Alice  and  her  lt»ver. 
They  noticed  not  how  dark  it  grew,  or  how  gradually  the  silvery  moon 
lighted  up  the  garden,  and  caused  the  old  tulip  tree  to  throw  a  long 
shadow  over  the  grass.  They  only  heeded  it  because  they  could  look 
into  one  another's  eyes^  and  see  that  happiness  was  there.  I  fear 
there  never  was,  and  never  will  be  an  Eden  without  a  serpent,  and  one 
was  even  then  creeping  amongst  the  Howers  of  poor  Alice's  paradise* 

A  sharp  pull  at  the  door-bell,  a  loud  burking  of  all  the  four  dogs, 
and  in  another  minute  Lowten  ushered  himself  into  the  room.  The 
old  farmer  awoke  with  a  groan-^Alice  started,  and  the  two  lovers 
looked  both  discomposed  and  angry.  The  talk  was  soon  of  farming 
business^the  price  of  corn — tbe  weather,  and  finally  the  discontent  of 
the  Labourers.  Lowten  complained  very  much  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  hisi  who,  he  $^aid,  had  been  both  exacting  and  insolent.  High 
words  had  passed  between  them,  and  threats  interchanged  ;  and  which 
had  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Jacob  Jones,  the  labourer  in  question^ 
from  fiinner  Lowten 's  service.  And  so  they  talked  on,  Lowten  appa* 
renlly  two  much  engrossed  by  his  own  affairs  to  notice  the  lovers. 
When  the  time  came  to  separate,  the  two  visitors  left  the  house  to- 
gether. Their  homeward  path  was,  fur  some  distance,  the  same,  and 
the  conversation  still  fell  upon  the  conduct  of  the  labourer  Jacob 
Junes.  W^hen  they  parted,  Gray's  last  words,  uttered  in  a  low  tone, 
were — "  He  '11  pay  for  all,  if  you  don*t  take  care."  Little  did  he 
think  at  the  time  what  an  effect  the  speaking  these  few  words  would 
htLve  upon  his  future  fate. 

Two  days  passed  away,  and  no  event  occurred  to  mark  tlie  progress 
of  time  in  the  beautiful  vill;ifje,  but  on  the  night  of  the  third,  and 
just  when  the  inmates  of  the  Upham  Farm  were  retiring  to  rest  they 
were  startled  at  perceiving  a  lurid  light  in  the  Kky  in  the  direction  of 
Ijoirten's  farm,  A  few  minutes  »ervfd  to  convince  them  that  a  lire* 
flfld  that  of  no  moderate  description,  was  in  rapid  progress,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  sutferers.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  spot,  they  f*/und  the  house  and  outbuildings  rapidly  be- 
iig  a  heap  of  ruins.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  save  the  furni- 
and  other  valuables ;  and  as  the  premises  were  insured,  Lowten, 
jUtLuugh  houseless,  was  not  a  much  potirer  nian  than  he  had  been  the 
day  before*  Farmer  May  offered  him  a  temporary  residence  under  his 
rmtf,  which  was  gladly  accepted. 

It  chanced  that  in  the  morning  Alice  and  her  lover  had  had  a  little 
quarrel,  one  of  those  pretty  episodes  in  a  happy  courtship  which  serve 
but  to  make  the  whole  more  iuteresting  and  delightful ;  at  least  we 
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niu&l  suppose  !^o  by  Uiclr  frec^iient  iKcurrence.     Be  thU   as  U  may,  a 

Ifiver's  qimrrel  l!*ert*  had   been,  so  that  wLeii  ni^lit   camt*,  llie  pretty 

A 'ice  could  not  sleep.     The  tlmujrhi  uf  po4»r  Gri^y,  and  ht»w  sad  be  had 

loi»ked— and  she  wished — she   hardly    knew  what  she  wished — but  at 

I thill  moiTieiit  u  low  voice  w;i»  \w\ini  under  her  window,  billing  her  ii«iii« 

iin  gentle  accents*     Alice  sprang  to  the  c«*efnent— her  lover  was  thei 

I*' Alice,  dearest  Alice,   1  could  not  rest  witbont  seelnj*  you  again, 

aying  how  mtich  I  love  you."     What  Alice's  reply  was  we  know  m 
lliut  it  Kent  young  Gniy  home  to  his  bed  with  a  light  step,  and  n  happy 
[Jieart.  One  thing, however,  iiurprised  him  as  he  left  the  garden.  HeKaw^H 
ilark  figure  of  a  mtin  crouching  under  the  espuliers  in  the  kitchen  gard^^f 
Morning  came — the  farmer's  morning — proclaimed  by  the  crowing  o^^ 
I  the  cock,  and  the  bursting  forth  of  the  light  of  day.  All  bad  assemblwi 
\§X  the  substantial  breakfast   of  the  faniily^ — alt  but   farmer   Lowten. 
]  For  some  lime  they  thotight   that  fatigue  lind  kept  bim  pri^&oner,  and 
;  till  eight  o'ch>ck  cume  they  forbore  to  disturb  him.     Then  the  hf»pt- 
iable  firmer  mounted  the  Rtairs^  and  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  bii 
pue!>t.     Great  wan   his    horror   at  the    sight    which    presented  itnel^H 
Htretebed  across  the  bed,  as  though  he  had  endeavoured  to  leave  it,k^| 
what  appeared  to  the   farmer  the    lifeless   body  of  his  viiiitor.     Tbf 

Uiroat  wa:$  cut,  and  he  lay  in  a  pool  of  hlood   wljich  had  trickled  fran 

the  bed  u])on  the  flm>r  and  bad  now  spread  over  it.  He  cilled  loud 
li)r  asMHtance,  for  great,  indeed,  was  the  dismay  and  c  tuiiternutiou  4 
the  whole  family.  Alice  for  a  time  seemed  purulyzed  by  dread.  "* 
I  the  arrival  fjf  the  surgeon,  he  prunuitncid  that  the  (mtient  was  itj 
alive,  and  that  by  care  his  life  might  be  preKerved. 

After  the  tiist  alarm  enquiries  began  to  be  inHliluted,  and  the  qui 
[  tion  of  who  cuuld    be  the  assassin,  waji  eagerly  put,  though  by  ■ 
means  so  readily  answered.     Search  was  made  in  the  chamber  of  tl 
i^otiudinl  man,  ajid  it  was  discovered  lh:a  his  box  had  been  rifled  of  i^ 
contents,  and  that  even  the  pockets  of  his  coat  hat!  not  escaped  the  « 
y>redating  hand  of  the  villain.     Of  this  the  searchers  were  made  atd 
by  the  circumstance  of  Lowteu's  pocket-book,  which  he  always  kejH  I  _ 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  being  missing.     Of  course  every  one  wan  reiid^ 
with  a  suggestion  or  a  remark,  which  he  or  she  thought  might  ihr 
some  light  on  the  subject.     Of  all  those  which  were  made,  only  < 
appeared  at  a)i  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object. 

One  of  the  farm-servants  hatf  reluctantly,  for  he  had  no  fr 
against  the  voung  farmer,  stated,  that  so  late  as  twelve  " 
preceding  night,  he  had  4>een  Joseph  Gray  steal  ijUietly  ami  . 
over  the  garden  gate,  a  gate  which  was  ahvayft  ke[»t  locktJ*     AU 
herird  not  the  remark.     She  had  stulen  to  her  own  room,  and  tber«  ii* 
uolitude  and  silence  was  giving  way  to  a  Hood  of  tears — learw  canw*^ 
by  horrur  and  dismay  rather  than  grief — but  still  she  wept.     It  i*  » 
wtjiiian*:*  never   failing  resource  in  all    the  agitating  events  of  life 
J^leauwhile,  the  neighbours   had   assembled,  some  from  curio«itT»  a«>^ 
others   to    sympathize   witli    the  Mays.     Among   them   came  Jme^ 
itiny,    Hisclieek  was  tiomewhal  paler  than  usual,  as  be  hHikedupooy* 
riviil  stretched  upon  ihe  bed,  apparently  lifek-ss,  but  he  looked  I 
'  untroubled  eye,  and  tliere  were  those  present  who  noticed  I  hut  be  J 

Kre  many  miuutes  hud  elapsed,  an  arrival  of  importance  was  iH* 
noiinced,  thut  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  had  come  to  inquire  in* 
the  facts  of  tliis  mysterious  case.  The  nnm  who  had  seen  Gmy  Iw* 
the  garden,  waa  examined,  and  then  another,  who  had  6een  him  ufrtii 
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his  own  hoii<ie  at  nne  o'clock,  Tlir  liilter  mid  his  Ktep  v.ni^  hurried 
and  agitated,  and  tiuU  before  entering  the  htiuse,  he  lisid  stepped  at  a 
spring  close  bvi  and  uppt'ared  to  he  washing  Lis  hand^i  sind  face  in  it# 
The  f^rict  of  the  well-known  rivtiUhip  lK:tweet»  Gfiiy  and  the  wounded 
man,  wiis  also  ctiinmented  on,.und  lust,  though  hy  no  means  the  K^ast  in 
impi>rtance,  a  nutn  w  Ijo  had  piissed  by  said  he  had  overheard  some 
Ihreatentrig  words,  a(idre«scd  by  the  younger  uun  to  the  one  who  now 
be^n  to  be  looked  ujiun  by  all  ]»reBent  n&  liin  viclitu. 

The  magistrate  was  ii  ju$t^  thotigb  by  no  meitnst  a  discernini^  pertton, 
ftiid  be  felt,  and  perhapH  with  reason,  that  all  thfn^H  considered,  he 
could  do  no  other  ihiin  commit  Gmy  to  prison,  and  a  warrant  was  made 
out  accordinifly.  It  would  be  vain  to  descrilje  the  astouisltinent  of  the 
young  man  at  this  most  unexpected  event,  ant!  equally  so  to  depict  the 
despair  of  poor  Alice,  when  the  accusation  was  made  known  to  her. 
She  insiisted  on  his  innocence — upon  the  imptiHsiljility  that  her  iover 
could  have  been  guilty  of  Kuch  a  crime.  In  the  distraction  of  her  mind 
•he  caluinnijued  herself,  dechirin*^  that  (or  her,  and  her  alone,  h^d  been 
his  late  and  un^e.i^onable  visit,  and  tinally,  throwing  her.self  into  the 
Rrm*  of  the  prisoner,  she  was  only  restored  to  consciousne?is  to  learn 
that  he  was  gone- 

And  now  all  was  grief  and  gliom,  where  before  sunshine  and  happU 
nesH  had  gilded  the  wings  <if  the  laughing  hours  as  they  .sued  swiftly 
past*  Poor  Alice  had  recovered  from  the  Hrst  grievous  shock,  and 
witli  renewed  courage*  and  spirits  nerved  for  the  struggle.  Hhe  strained 
every  fibre  of  her  warm  and  devoted  he.irt  in  her  endeavours  to  cheer 
and  comlortj  and  above  alt,  if  poi^sibte,  to  save  the  life  of  the  innocent 
prisoner,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her.  She  was  as  a  d^iughter  to  his 
sorrowing  parent?*,  and  as  a  more  than  wife  to  him.  N(*t  a  day  passed 
but  she  walked  the  weary  six  miles  to  the  town  where  he  w^is  confined, 
aiiraiting  his  trial,  and  was  amply  repaid  by  the  sad  though  heartfelt 
smile  which  lighted  up  the  face  she  hud  come  so  far  to  see.  Sone- 
llmeii  Alice  wnuld  gladly  accept  the  offer  of  n  drive  in  a  neighbour's 
gig  or  cart,  to  help  her  more  speedily  on  her  way,  and  many  were  the 
offers  of  service  pressed  tipou  her  acceptance^  for  sympathy  with  her 
sorrows  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

Time  passed  away,  and  Spring  was  beginning  to  be  repliiced  by 
Summer,  when  the  day  for  tlie  decision  of  Gray's  fate  arrived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lowten  had  long  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
iifid  firS  the  former  was  doubtful,  cure  had  been  taken  to  avoid  giving 
iiitn  the  slightest  agitation  or  excitement.  The  best  legal  advice  had 
bern  engaged  for  tlie  prisoner,  and  when  brought  to  his  trial,  it  was 
postponed  till  the  next  assizers,  when  it  was  thought  that  Lowten  might 
be  Rufflciently  recovered  to  give  his  evidence.  Anxiously  did  the 
friendM  of  the  prisoner  look  forward  to  this  moment,  some  anticiputing 
•  triumphant  acquittal,  while  cithers,  less  nnnguiae,  limited  their  hopes 
tbnt  Jjowten  would  not  be  able  to  swear  to  any  one.  Gray  himself, 
bud  no  doubt  of  the  result,  and  he  tried  to  raise  the  spirits  of  Alice,  on 
wbobe  mind  a  nameless  dread  bud  fasteued. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  The  medical  attendants  of  Lowten  de- 
clared him  s;ine  in  mind,  and  capable  of  giving  his  evidence,  althongli 
not  able  to  Icttve  his  bed.  tiray  was  accordingly  taken  to  that  Imnse 
where  so  muny  of  his  ha|ipiest  hours  had  been  jiassed*  His  heart  beat 
wildly,  with  a  sense  almost  of  recovered  freedom,  as  he  approiiched  the 
well  known  entrance,  and  when  he  saw  Alice — not  the  bright-eyed 
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girl  of  furnier  days,  but  etiil  his  Alices-standing  at  the  door,  the  lE 
sion  waa  complele.      With  a  lit^bt  step  he  sprang  from  the  chaise,  a 
in  company  with  the  jailor  lie  ascended  the  stairs,  followed  cJoeelj  I 
Alice  and  her  father.     A  magistrate  was  present  to  take  the  dep 
tions.     When  Gray  entered  the  room,  the  sick  and  apparently  dyin 
man,  slowly  raised  himself^  and  fixed  his  glaring  eyes  upon  him,  whil 
a  dead  silence  pervaded  the  ro*im*     It  was  broken  by  the  magistrate, 
desiring  the  jailor  to  place  the  prisoner  in  front  of  the  sufferer.     The^ 
order  was  obeyedj  and  then  the  latter  was  desired  to  remark  him  wel^H 
and  to  say  if  he  had  any  accusation  to  make  against  himi  the  usua^B 
oath  having  been  previously  adDiinistered  to  Lovvten.     Intense  was  the 
anxiety  and  expectation  now  felt  by  all  present^  and  this  waa  shewn 
by  their  countenances.     The  prisoner  alone  looked  perfectly  calm  and 
composed,  as,  conHcious  of  his  innocence,  he  knew  no  feur.     Alice  tren 
bled  in  every  limb.     She  was  overcome  by  a  nervous  tremor,  wbi4 
shook  her  like  a  leaf  agitated  by  the  wind.     Lowten,  in  the  meantime 
appeared  to  be  scrutinizing  the  features  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  de^irou 
of  impressing  upon  those  around,  that  he  would  do  nothing  hastily  an 
without   due  eonsideratiim.     At  lengthy  leaning  towards  him  with 
violent  eifort,  he  spoke  in  a  voice  far  louder  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  feeble  condition,  these  fatal  words.  '*  I  swear  that  Ji>- 
seph  Gray  entered  my  room  on  the  night  of  the  IClh  of  June, — that 
he  struck  me  twice,  and  then  tonk  all  the  money  that  he  could  find, 
from  my  box  and  from  my  clothes.     I  did  not  see  him  go,     I  ivaa  not 
able  to  call  out,  but  I  swear  that  he^  and  none  other,  did  the  deed  ;  ** 
and  he  signed  this  declaration. 

When  these  words  had  been  uttered,  they  sounded  to  idl  prefieiii  as 
the  death-knell  of  the  prisoner.  He,  poor  fellow,  seemed  too  xntich 
astounded  either  to  move  or  speak,  and  was  only  roused  from  hi^lnioce 
by  tbe  approach  of  tlie  jailor  who  came  forward  to  reconduct  him  to 
the  prison.  Then  it  was  that  Alice,  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  hi» 
situation,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  false  accuser.  Wildly  she  cldJic  t9 
his  knee^,  and  in  frantic  accents  implored  him  as  he  valued  hia  lOl* 
mortal  soul,  to  unsay  the  foul  lie  be  had  uttered.  She  entreated — she 
threatened  in  the  agony  of  her  despair.  Alas  1  it  was  all  in  vmio. 
AVith  that  awful  fahsehoud  .still  trembling  on  his  tongue — that  fiibf^ 
hood  which  made  him  virtually  a  murderer,  the  perjured  man  had  ^oot 
to  his  last  account  1  It  seemed  that  he  had  but  lived  to  till  op  tbe 
measure  of  his  crimes,  and  then,  with  all  his  wickedness  on  bis  aetd, 
had  so  suddenly  expired.  Nor  could  he  plead  that  no  time  for  pftP^ 
ration  had  been  allowed  him.  In  the  weary  hours  of  sickness,  what 
had  he  to  do  but  endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with  his  offended  Alaker 
by  priiyer  and  repentance  ?  This,  however,  was  far  from  his  thought!, 
but  instead,  bitter  jealousies  and  deep  projects  of  revenge  occupied 
his  mind.  Little  did  he  dream  that  his  foe  would  be  before  hiin  io 
the  ruce  of  life,  and  that  the  sands  in  his  own  glass  were  so  nearly  lUO 
otit !  Poor,  weak,  and  sinful  mortals !  how  few  of  your  own  deiigm 
can  you  work  out. 

Lowten  liy  a  corpse  in  the  very  room  which  had  witnessed  hiscriipi'f 
and  Gray  was  taken  back  to  prison,  deeply  sorrowing,  it  is  true,  but 
consoled  by  his  own  freedom  from  gnilt,  aiid  the  warm  sympathy,  tf 
well  as  the  perfect  confidence  in  his  innocence  of  his  betnithrd  isd 
her  father.  The  latter  was  not  a  man  to  desert  a  friend  in  liis  troablfr 
aud  now,  when  almast  every  one  turned  their  faces  from  him  (&r  *1)^ 
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Tvotild  ^fo^lbt  such  testimony  as  Lowten's),  this  kind  old  man  proved  that 
a  friend  may  "stick  even  closer  than  a  brother/'  and  his  kindness  and 
support  were,  indeed,  deeply  gratifying  to  the  prisoner.  Who  can 
underrate  the  blessing  of  a  good  conscience?  Who  can  say  that 
amongst  the  many  good  gifts  of  a  merciful  Creator  to  man ^  it  is  not 
one  of  those  for  which  we  should  be  most  deeply  thankful  ?  In  every 
trial  it  supports — in  every  vicissitude  it  cheers,  and  enahlea  the  faint- 
ing spirit  to  do  and  to  suffer  bravely.  To  Gray  it  was  an  inestimable 
blessing.  That,  combined  with  his  trust  in  the  mercy  and  merits  of 
his  Redeemer,  caused  him  to  bear  np  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and 
resignation  under  his  weighty  trials.  In  his  dark  and  gloomy  prison  it 
was  as  a  ray  of  light  shining  in  upon  his  saddened  mind,  and  pointing 
out  to  him  higher  hopes,  and  a  more  lasting  world. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  be  was  willing  to  give  up 

life  without  a  struggle — to  part    with  Alice — with   his    parents — to 

forego  and  to  dissipate  all  those  pleasant  visions  which  love,  aided  by 

youth  and  a  hopeful  sjiirit?  had  once  conjured  up  around  him.     His 

spirit  also  rebelled  against  the  unju**!  and  violent  death  which  the 

crimes  of  others  had  brought  upcm  him*     Sometimes  too  he  hoped^ 

he  thought    that  by  some  means  or  other,    the  real  criminal    might 

be  brought  to  light  before  his  own  fate  bad  been  completed. 

^^    As  time  wore  on,  these  fancies,  which  indeed  rarely  amounted  to 

^B|opes>  died  away,  and  his  thoughts  became  more  occupied  with  prepa- 

^^■btioiis  for  the  future.     The  day  of  his  trial  arrived,  and  the  greatest 

^Hptereftt  was  excited*     Gray,  with  the  characteristic  bearing  of  an  En* 

^Hgli«h  yeoman,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  appeared  at  the  bar.     His 

^PCpen  and  manly  countenance  would  have  prepossessed  every  one  in  his 

favour,  had  not  the  circumstances  of  the  case  preponderated  so  strongly 

againht  him.     The  trial  proceeded-     Loivten's  declaration  was  given 

in  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  attending  magistrate,  as  well  as  the 

evidence  of  the  witnesses  already  referred  to.    Gray  was  ably  defended 

but  the  case  seemed  so  clear  ag.iinst  him,  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  wan 

brought  in,  and  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

His  last  day  in  this  world  now  approached, — "  the  last  of  danger  and 
distress/* — the  last  of  hnman  care  and  human  uncertainty.  On  the 
erening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  he  had  parted  late 
ivith  poor  Alice,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  grief  and  bitter 
mourning.  She  had  remained  with  him  to  the  hist  moment^  for  what 
sacrifice  is  too  great  fur  a  woman's  love?  It  is  neither  selBsb  nor  ob- 
trusive, but  it  yearns  over  its  beloved  object,  and  is  the  latit  to  forsake, 
and  the  hrst  to  couifort.  So  it  was  with  Alice.  Miserable,  anxious, 
desolate,  with  a  heart  uhiiost  brt^ken,  and  her  body  weighed  down  with 
sorrow,  her  affection  triumphed  over  aJl,  and  she  clung  to  the  being 
she  loved  with  the  most  devoted  ardimr.  She  would  have  comforted 
Lini,  and  she  tried  to  do  so,  but  grief  choked  the  words  her  heart 
prompted  her  to  utter*  Gray,  on  his  part,  alternately  tried  to  soothe, 
i-Aud  even  to  chide  the  violence  of  her  afBtction,  and  while  be  did  so,  he 
riped  away  the  tears  which  he  knew  were  shed  for  him.  There  is 
Dmething  inexpresi»ibly  affecting  in  the  hopeless  grief  of  a  young  fe- 
ale^  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  Even  in  those  who  have 
Andoned  the  paths  of  virtue,  from  plucii]g  an  unguarded  confidence  in 
be  seductive  arts  of  !>elfidh  man,  the  sorrows  of  tbeir  broken  and  de- 
spairing spirits  cannot  be  witnessed  unmoved  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  iu- 
before  usj  hope  has  left  the  breast  of  one  who  has  fuifilied  ev^try 
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duty  of  life,  and  she  sees  tlie  ubject  of  her  warmest  love  and  affertw 
about  to  Ue  lost  to  her  for  ever,  she  becomes,  indeed,  an  object  of  pit? 
SometinieH  Grny  would  eudenvoyr  to  describe  his  sensations — to  vi4 
pkin  how  impossible  be    felt  it  to  entertain,  for  m^t\y  moments  at 
time,  ttie  idea  of  the  great  du4ni:;e  about  to  be  worked  in  him.     It  w" 
sowonderfol^ — so  overpowering  that  he  ftdl  back  a  we -struck  at  hi«to«i 
^vild  feelinjis.     Then  came  that  more  tangible  one — the  grief  of  part* 


ing  from  his  beloved  Alice — and  here  poor  Alice  could  understand  his 
but  too  welL  Slie  wuuld  .sit  at  hi!;  feet,  her  head  resting  ao  his  koei 
while  her  tears  Bowed,  and  her  father  was  Jiitting  at  a  little  di^tairce,  I 


silent  spectator  of  the  distressing  scene.     Alice  would    then  cry  oat, 
"They  cannot — ^they  shall  not  kill  the  innocent.* 

**  Hush,  dearest,"  Gray  would  gently  say,  "  I  forgive  all,  eren  Am 
as  I  hope  to  bL-  forgiven  myself.  My  Alice  must  not  be  more  harnb- 
speak,  love, — say  you  are  at  peace  with  all,  and  I  shall  die  happier," 
but  Alice  cmild  not  say  it.  Her  heart  rebelled  against  all  who  hit 
act  or  pjirt  in  vvliat  she  cjilled  this  most  cruel  murder,  and  tbmigh  he 
tears  flowed  faster,  she  did  not  give  the  desired  assurance.  It  wa«  i 
this  moniejit  that  the  turnkey  entered.  The  hour  of  locking  up  " 
come,  and  Alice  must  go.  The  sad  and  painful  parting  scene  ne 
not  be  described.  With  fresh  bursts  of  grief  she  wm  led  away  by  he 
father.  And  could  she  sleep  diiring  that  tedious  night?  she  heardjl 
and  heavily  sounded  the  hours  from  that  old  church-tower,  for  cacF 
one  brotight  her  lover  nearer  to  Ins  grave,  and  Alice  counted  every  1 
moment  that  was  left.  She  could  not  rest,  but  wandered  a  short  di«-] 
tance  from  the  town.  The  early  morninj:;  life  of  nature  vvas  then  1 
ginning.  There  was  the  tvvitter  of  an  awakened  bird,  and  the  mnnno 
of  the  iiidustritius  bee,  skimming  along  the  flowers  still  spurklinj;  u-itl 
the  dew,  and  the  tir^it  rays  of  the  rising  sun»  glowing  with  freshness^  nai 
beauty  uu  the  distant  bills.  So  delightful  was  the  morning  ah, ) 
sweet  and  freslj,  that  it  almost  made  Alice  for  a  moment  forget  he 
misery  ;  but  if  she  did,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  it 
biK"k  more  cru shingly  than  before. 

At  length,  and  almost  suddenivi  the  busy,  actual  bustle  of  the  di^  ] 
began.  The  labourer  went  to  his  toil,  the  ox  to  the  plough,  and  thtj 
lark  rose  toward  heaven  to  pour  furth  its  grateful  song.  Alice  wi 
dered  b^^ck  to  the  unsympathizing,  worhlly,  and  ns  it  neemed  to 
unpitying  town.  The  shopman  was  taking  down  the  shutten»,  th 
busy  housemaids  were  cleaning  the  door  steps — all  had  a  icK»k  of  ,  ' 
atul  business — and  then  that  drapei's  window,  with  its  garlandi 
black  silk  and  culico,  but  too  sadly  reminded  her  of  deaths  and  tli 
grave,  and  Iwt  ovvu  future  misery. 

As  she  was  thus  proceeding  toivards  the  prison,  she  met  the  < 
ble  of  the  parish  in  wliich  her  father  resided.  This  muD  had 
employed  to  collect  evidence  against  Gray,  and  Alice,  thereforei  iJi<l 
nut  look  upon  him  with  a  very  favourable  eye.  She  was  alxiui  ta  pw« 
him,  wlien  the  man  stopped  her,  and  said  thut  lie  had  something  pif- 
ticuliir  to  say.  There  was  a  sort  of  cunning,  im|Kirtunt  look  about  lam, 
as  if  possessed  of  a  secret  in  which  Alice  was  interested. 

**  I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  said  tlie  constable,**  for  I  hireMioie- 
thing  to  nhuw  yuu.  Do  you  know  this  coin?**  He  took  fniiD  hw 
ptKrket  an  old  and  rather  curious  coin,  which  Alice  immedtati*Ijr  19- 
cognized  as  Jiaving  belonged  to  Lowten,  us  he  had  &heiva  it  thedif 
before  the  murder^Hxs  attack  made  upon  him. 
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■  Where  did  you  get  that  coin  ?  *'  said  Alice,  with  cons^iderahle  agi-    • 
tAtzon. 

'*  I  foil  rid  one  of  Jiicob  Xmes's  children  playin*^  uith  it,"  answered 
the  c-onstdble,  ^'  and  it  annvve r&  the  deHcripUun  of  the  coin  wiiich  ^Ir. 
Liiwten  wa.s  *iaid  tu  have  had  in  his*  picket  the  night  before  he 
was  fobbed.'* 

Cunviction  at  once  flashed  on  the  mun]  of  Alice  ihat  J^mes  was  tlie 
robber  and  murderer  «f  Lowten.  The  threats  he  ha<l  uttered — llie 
fire- — the  mitlniijht  assiiult — and  now  the  discovery  of  the  coin — mU 
served  to  prove  him  the  guilty  person;  nt  least  so  Alice  thought,  and 
she  acttfd  accordinjily. 

Entreating  the  constable  to  follow  her,  she  iminidlately  went  tu  the 
lodgings  of  the  i^enttemau  who  had  so  ably  defended  Gray  on  hi.^  trial, 
for  the  assizes  were  not  over.  She  told  her  story  of  the  coin  with 
all  the  eageroe^  of  hope,  and  the  conviction  that  Gray's  innuci  nee 
would  now  be  proved.  The  barrister  was  both  humane  and  ener- 
gtftjc>  a  character  which  applies  to  many  of  these  learned  and  excellent 
men.  His  i^^^t  care  was  to  procure  a  reprieve  for  Gray,  which  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  doing — hts  next,  to  obtain  the  necessary  warrant  for 
pprehending  Jones,  nod  for  !>earching  his  house  ;  and  fearftjt  that 
lethin);  might  tran^fdre  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  he  lost  no  time  in 
ending  a  party  to  his  cottage*  Jfine^  and  his  wife  were  botli  within. 
On  shewing  hitn  the  warrant,  he  at  first  chunked  colour,  and  then 
seemed  to  recover  his  self-possession,  till  he  was  suddenly  shewn 
the  coin,  and  asked  if  he  hsid  ever  seen  it  before.  Jones  imniediuttdy 
turned  to  his  wife,  and  forgetful  of  the  const cpiences,  began  to 
abuse  her  for  having  given  it  to  one  of  the  children.  After  a  cnnsi* 
derable  search,  sotne  bank  notes,  which  were  kuown  to  have  been  in 
Xiowteu's  pos^jession,  were  found  artfully  concealed.  On  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  guilt,  the  unhappy  man  made  u  terrified  confession  of  the 
murder  and  robbery,  and  was  led  away  to  prison,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  his  trial. 

And  where  was  Alice  all  this  time  ?  Unable  to  curb  her  impatience, 
she  had  followed  the  officers  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Jones's  cot- 
tage, and  was  the  lirst  to  hear  the  juudli^ence  of  his  confession  and 
arrest*  To  describe  her  joy — Iier  gratitude — would  be  vain.  Its 
effects  at  first  almost  overpowered  her,  but  joy  does  not  often  kill,  and 
Alice  after  one  hysterical  burst  of  tears,  was  herself  again,  and  over- 
joyed with  the  happy  prospect  of  being  the  first  to  convey  these  glad 
tidings  to  her  lover. 

Eveuing  was  now  come^-a  soft  summer's  evening.  It  was  still 
light  out  of  doors,  but  into  the  cell  of  the  iKior  prisoner  darkness  had 
gradually  crept.  He  knew  that  his  fate  had  been  ptistponed  for  a  short 
time,  but  still  long  and  wearily  had  the  hours  of  the  day  s|ied  on< 
When  the  morning  had  dawned,  he  had  begun  to  wutcli  for  Alice  who 
bad  promised  to  be  with  him  the  moment  she  could  he  admitted^  and 
to  through  the  day  he  had  watched,  but  still  no  Alice  came.  And 
should  he  see  her  to-morrow — what  might  hapj»en  on  tlie  morrow  ? 
Was  she  ill?  Were  her  senses  forsaking  her  ?  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand distressing  thoughts  overwhelmed  him.  Could  she  have  forsaken 
him  in  his  last  most  trying  hours?  No,  such  an  idea  never  entered 
his  heart.  He  knew  the  faithful,  loving  girl  too  weli  to  do  her  such  an 
injttJiLice*  But  he  grew  restless,  impatient  and  despairing.  As  even- 
ing closed  in,  and  he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  Bible  which  lay 
open  before  him  for  comfort,  his  overtasked  heart  gave  way,  he  sank 
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nfant.     How  long  he  lind  frpptj 


we*? ping  on  l*is  bed,  powerless  as 

knew  not.     Time  seemed  to  liim,  theni  aa  not  worth  noticing, 

of  it  appeared  to  he  left  him. 

While  he  wfis  in  this  state,  he  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a 
turnkey  with  a  lights  followed  by  Alice. 

*'  Alice,"  he  exckiinied  ;  *^  dear  Alice,  why  have  you  left  me  all  this 
time?"  But  there  was  something;  in  Alice's  face — a  look  so  cheering; — 
fto  full  of  3ove^>f  80  much  happiness,  that  it  arrested  his  attention* 
now  excited  to  the  utmost.  He  turned  from  her  to  the  turnkey,  and 
then  afTQin  to  Alice ;  and  there  was  a  strange  sort  of  smile  upon  her 
lip.  Poor  Alice  \  She  luid  been  warned  of  the  dangerous  effects  prv* 
duced  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  joyful  news,  and  she  knew  noH 
how  to  reveal  them.  She  longed  to  throw  herself  into  his  arma— to 
tell  him  be  would  soon  be  free  and  happy,,  but  still  she  dared  i 
The  turnkey  left  them,  and  then  Alice  took  her  old  place  at  the  ] 
Boner'a  feet.  He  looked  at  her  lovingly,  hut,  oh,  how  sadly ; 
Alice  could  see  the  ravai^es  which  misery  and  cure  had  made  on  \ 
features*  She  to^k  his  hands  and  pressed  them  gently  between 
own.  "  I  have  seen  the  judge — and — and — "  she  knew  not  what  else  I 
say  ;  '^Joseph — dear  Joseph,"  she  cried,  unable  to  contain  her 
**  you  are  free— it  was  Jones  that  did  it.  1  saw  him  carried  to  pf 
I  knew  the  money — come  away  with  me." 

All  tliis  was  littered  with  breathless  agitation,  and  she  commenced 

dragging  htm  to  the  door.     Grav  vvns  now  more  and  more  convinced 

ttiat  she  hud   lost  her  reason,     lie  therefore  strove  to  calm  her^  and 

§mo*>lhing  back  her  dork  hair  from  her  forehead,  he,  the  condemoed 

one,  spoke  to  her    of  resignation — of  the  necessity  of  self- com msntf, 

I  till  poor  Alice  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  convince  him  of  hm 

\  ianity,  and  the  truth  of  her  words.     Gray  was  so  prepared  to  die — » 

coninnccd  that  nothing  could  prevent  his  execution,  that  it  was  not  till 

the  entrance  of  the  jailor  with  the  order  for  his  release  that  be  could  be 

'  brought  to  credit  the  happy  change  tliat  had  taken  place.      Not  to  die 

ion  the  morrow!      Not  to  leave  Alice!  it  was  too  enrapturing — u^ 

freat  a  reality.  Gradually,  however,  he  became  accustomed  to  ihit 
appy  truth,  and  deep  and  fervent  was  his  huaihle  gratitude  to  heav 
for  his  preservation.  And  Alice,  too, — was  he  not  grateful  to  he 
'  who,  under  Providence,  had  been  so  instrumental  in  procuring  his  lib 
ration,  and  had  given  him  such  proofs  of  affection?  Indeed  he  ww, 
and  how  could  it  he  otherwise?  Alice  was  so  pure — so  good->^ 
meek — so  worthy  to  be  loved,  that  a  life  of  kindness  was  devoted  14 
her.  And  were  they  not  both  better  for  their  trials }  The  le&sMU 
Jearnt  in  the  gloomy  prison  had  sunk  deep  in  the  hearts  of  bolk 
They  had  been  tried  and  purified  t>y  affliction,  and  happier  and  f 
Were  they  for  it.  Alice  soon  became  a  loving  and  affectionate  \ 
but  we  must  now  part  with  her,  although  she  is  a  favourite* 
[  be  doubted  thai  she  was  beloved  bv  both  her  richer  and  poorer  nmg 
f  ihjurs,  and  she  deserved  to  be  so.     Well  might  it  be  said  of  btsr — 

**  To  v¥omaii^8  gentle  kind  we  owe 

WImt  cimiforu  aBd  delights  us  here  • 
Tliejr  its  giiy  hopes  on  youth  bectow. 
And  ciu-e  they  soothe,  and  agte  they  cheer.** 
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CHAFTBR   yi, 

Tbe  Arrivals  at  Newmarket,  — I#ord  MiUown, — Colonel  AnAon. — The  crtmmenc*- 
ment  of  ''Business/' — My  introductitni  to  Mr  0*Fay» — Turf  lllustmtions. — 
Lord  Geori^t  Bentiuck, — The  Marquin  of  Extni^r — .Tiie  EarJ  of  E^lin^on. — 
The  Professionab.— The  Milewan  Swdl,— Mr>  liarry  Unwell-^The  Oasli  Bet. 
—  The  **  Dollar.**  —  \rbat  *s  in  a  Name  I  —  Heraldic  bbzoD.  —  The  Break-up 
of  the  Ring. — Virtuous  Public  Men. 

It  was  the  evening  previous  to  the  "  Two  Thousand."  The  main 
street  in  Newmarket  was  alive  wirh  lounging  turfites^  **  touts,"  lords, 
squires,  and  jockeys.  All  had  dined  ;  and,  Iseing  as  yet  unhit,  were 
in  high  good-humour. 

It  was  the  first  great  muster  of  the  season,  and  the  meeting  of  all 
others  that  might  possibly  give  a  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  the  ap- 
proaching "  Derby ;"  consequently,  a  vast  number  of  men  who  did 
not  attend  the  "Craven/' contrived  to  make  their  appearance  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  were  now  in  full  force  from  all  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  pouring  into  the  yard  of  the 
"  White  Hart,"  filled  with  country  speculators,  London  legs.  City 
traders,  flash  West-enders,  itinerant  hellites,  a  strong  jock- whip  in 
hand«  and  every  other  human  ingredient  of  the  tuH",  who  had 
managed  to  join  giblets  at  Chesterford,  Cambridge,  or  Bury  Su  Ed^ 
munds,  and  make  up  a  freight  for  the  heath. 

The  old  questions,  of*'  Well,  what 's  the  betting  ? — Who's  to  win  ? 
— Has  IMeteor  broken  down  ?  *'  with  hurried  salutations  to  acquain- 
tance crowding  round  the  "arrivals,"  were  showered  on  ail  alike; 
and,  in  most  instances,  were  answered  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
respondent  There  were  no  public  betting-rooms  at  the  ficriod  we 
ftJIude  to,  at  Newmarket  ;^ — the  Ring  being  formed  in  the  centre 
©f  the  street,  and,  in  wet  weather,  adjourned  under  partial  shelter 
of  a  cheerless  kind  of  halfopen  arcade,  where  Lord  Miltown,  ii 
Dot  seated  in  the  old  shabby  black-and-yellow  shandry,  generally 
shook  hia  shaggy  whiskers  through  the  grating  at  the  passing  throng 
outside. 

His  Lordship,  from  the  waist  upwards,  was  a  very  handsome 
man ;  but  below,  he  fell  off  sadly  from  hia  fair  proportions,  being 
formed,  or  misformed,  like  our  friend  Punch,  about  the  legs  and 
thighs,  and  quite   unable  to  shuffle,  even  across  the  room,  without 

assistance. 

His  servants,  two    brawny   Irish   fellows,    usually    carried    him 

«at  of  his  seedy  britska,  and  set  him  down  to  play  hazard,  bet,  eat ^ 

«quint  at  the  bullet,  and  other  sedentary  occupations,  as  if  they  were 

parrying  a  sick  baby. 
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Arul  a  nice  biiby  was  he  I    I  have  seen  him  break  the  bank 

hell,  ami   '*  bonnet "   a    foiir-le^«(eil   Patlaiider  intf3   a   tavourite 
•*  qiiarter-iess-nolime  ;"  wa^rt*  the  loss  of  hi«   lower  litnba,  1  siifl 
nothing  abtnit  any  deficiency  in  leggiism. 

On  moimling,  <ir  rather  on  having  surmotmted  the  lon)^  flig 
of  stairs  of  the  Riiyal  Hotel  at  Chester,  on  one  occasion, 
hairy  Lordship  slipped  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  like  a  ball 
worsted,  and  was,  with  difficulty,  stopped  at  tl»e  doorway  fra 
bouncing  acro.s3  the  street.  Lord  AliJto'.vn  was  a  very  ^t.xiind 
patron  of  the  turf,  especially  of  the  Cnrrai^h  sod  ;  and,  at  dlfTert*! 
timeSj  was  the  possessor  of  several  fairish  horses,  though^  I  bdievJ 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  owned  anything  really  **  first-rate."  For  a  ve 
short  time,  he  niana*^etl  to  get  into  Scott's  stable — no  doubt  inr  llw 
atlvanUiges  accruing  from  a  pee[>  behinti  the  scenes:  he  was 
quickly  out  a^ain  I  from  leaving  reported — rather  unfair) tamentaril 
— that  the  favourite  of  the  stable  '  coughed/*  he  beings,  as  a  malti 
tjfcourijt',  dead  agaiijit  him.  A  scene  ensued  oti  this  un^talde  hlj 
episode  transpiring,  between  the  iSIilesian  peer  and  Cyi>li»nel  Ani>»t»i 
the  latter  i»f  whom  w^as  the  very  last  person  safe  or  plraMiut  \ 
trifle  \\ith,  ami  a  man  far  loo  resolute  and  au  fait  at  the  gaixiei 
which  he  was  a  partner,  to  suffer  the  noble  tout  to  tram  in 
company  for  thf  future.  The  Colonel — at  that  time  a  very  distil 
guiiihed  gentlemanlike-loijking  man,  jiHt  on  the  wane- — had  i<i( 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good-luck  on  the  turf,  having  \n 
se:<«sed  tlie  winnt-rs  of  m<iBt  of  our  tfreat  races;  training  on  Langn 
Wold,  with  Ji>hn  Scott,  ainl  being  deficient  to  none  in  jtcuieii«s«  i 
stable  accompli  si  nnents. 

In  the  morning  M'  the  race  for  the  ''  Guinea**.'*  the  Heath 
crowdt^d  by  spectators  on  foot  and  httr^ie-back,  anxiouH  to  gel  a  U 
glimpse  of  tJje  animals  bo  shortly  to  c<intend  tor  the. n.  After  br 
fast,  tlie  Ring  was  formed  in  earneit,  in  whose  dtn.'ie  fohi*  I  bebd 
my  friend  Dallasen  circled,  hook  in  hand,  and  hard  at  work.  Ik 
prior  to  hh  cumnicncing  '  Inuhiness'*  he  was  good  emnigh  to  tmn 
duce  me  to  a  friend  oi'  Ids,  nametl  O'Fay,  an  extremely  neat  ftlUi 
dressed  in  a  Siiber  so  it  of  the  best  cut,  saying,  na  he  brouirht  i 
together,  **  O'Fay  f  this  h  my  friend  from  the  East  Riding,  i« 
amateur  collector  of  character,  and  no  turf- man  ;  if  you  can  iomt 
him  half  an  hour,  pray  point  out  the  lions  and  curiosities  like  m  goti 
fellow/' 

**  O'Fay  knows  every   one,"  continued  Dallas  tii  me,  *' front  J 
the  jockey   to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  is  the  very  man  loi 
you    in    makini;  your  codection.      We    dine  at   Gully's   to-marroi 
mind;  that  gentleman   having   kindly  sent  you   an  invitation," 
eluded  my  friend,  as  he  left  me,  ber'l  on  far  more  seriou»  mmttfti.  j 

Lift  with  O'Fay,  1  soon  got  to  know  most  of  the  itrik 
peraonagCH  who  crowded  the  street  and  causeway*  by  sight;  i 
pleasant  tutor  replied  to  ail  my  interrogatories*  v^ith  prrf 
readiness  and  the  most  racy  vocabulary  imaginable.  I  cuuld  i 
have  had  a  more  accomplishetl  cicerotie,  an*l  shall  endeavour  lopi 
his  aninmng  infetruclive  chat  with  as  little  mutilation  a*i  pos*t.ihlf  ^ 

The  first  [HTsonage   who  cummnndfd  notice   w«m  «  tul! 
man,  about  middle  age,  of  the  true  Anglo-Saxon   lint   n> 
Ij/mce,  dressed  in  a  loose  maroon  double-breasted  coat,  wIin 
tons;  a  large  cream-coloured  muf^hn  cravat,  and  lejlher  i    i^ 
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trousers,  who  seemed  to  «tili  the  Ring  when  the  quiet*  rather  wo- 
manish tones  of  his  voice  were  heart  I,  offering  some  mighty  stim 
against  a  horse  in  the  Derby*  He  had  the  genuine  cut  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman — so  countrified,  yet  refined — so  quiets  yet  determined 
in  his  air. 

"  I  see  whom  you  are  looking  at/'  said  O'Fay,  before  I  had  well 
inquired  the  name  of  the  person  I  was  regarding.  **  That  is  Lord 
George  Bentinck — a  lion  of  the  tirrf,  and  a  very  dangerous  custo- 
mer !  He  is  a  profound  calciilator  ;  an  excellent  judge  of  a  horse,-- 
spares  iio  expense  in  trainings  vanning,  and  in  keeping  up  his  stud 
from'  the  best  blood,  and  wiM  some  fine  morning  give  the  Ring  such 
a  shaking  as  will  make  it  tremble,  or  fly  in  pieces/' 

**  He  goes  for  the  great  coups  ;  and  with  an  innate  love  of  sporting, 
and  proficiency  in  wood  or  turf-craft,  brings  the  acuteness  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  consummate  coolness,  to  his  aid  in  carrying  out 
his  racing  schemes/' 

**  If  looks  are  any  index  to  these  qualifications/'  replied  I,  ''his 
Lordship  seems  all  you  say/' 

'*  Yes,  and  though  he  does  not  despise  any  man's  information — 
peserving  to  himself  the  option  of  making  use  of  it,  together  with 
the  other  rough- handled  tools  he  finds  at  times  essential  to  enable 
him  to  get  at  *  what  is  doing/  Lord  George  has  never  been  known  to 
Buffer  any  familiarity  at  the  hands  of  any  of  the  low  squad.  He 
would  stand  himself  in  his  own  apartment  for  half  a  day,  sooner  than 
permit  a  fellow  like  Hill  to  bo  seated  in  his  presence,  which  is  more 
than  some  of  the  *  order  ^  can  boast/' 

**  We  some  of  us  think  he  only  races  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
flying  at  higher  game/'  continued  O^Fay,  '*  and  that  he  will  retire 
as  hastily  as  he  suddenly  burst  on  the  Turf/'— A  prophecy  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  his  lordship  having  disposed  of  his  stud  at  a  rvord! 

"  The  lot,  Payne,"  said  he,  at  Goodwood,  "  from  old  Bay  Middle- 
ton  to  Johnny  Howlett  "  (his  four-stone  Jock)  '*  for  ten  thousand? 
Yea,  or  no  ?  '' 

**  I  will  give  300/.  till  breakfast-time  to-morrow  to  consider  the 
matter,  Bentinck/*  replied  jMr.  George  Payne, — a  (ine,  manly,  ele- 
gant fellow,  of  the  patrician  corner  of  the  Ring.  **  Give  me  till  then 
and  I  will  say  yes  or  no/' 

*'  With  pleasure,  my  good  fellow,"  acquiesced  his  Lordship,  not 
giving  it  a  second  thought,  till  reminded  of  the  circumstance  by 
Payne  handing  him  three  hundred  pounds  over  his  muffin,  refusing 
the  offer  as  nonchalantly  as  it  was  made,  and  returning  to  his  *  Stan- 
dard'without  further  comment.  Then,  Mr;  Mostyn,  seeing  the 
negotiatiou  concluded,  said  very  quietly^  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  taking  an  eye  for  an  instant  from  his  letters — 

**/7/  take  the  lot,  Bentinck,  at ten  thousand  ;  and  will  give  you  a 
checque  before  you  go  to  the  course/* 

*'  If  you  please,"  replied  Lord  George,  and  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted 1 

How  long  it  would  have  taken  a  brace  of  Frenchmen,  or  any  other 
foreigners,  to  settle  such  an  alfair,  I  refrain  to  guess. 


Proceeding  with  our  scrutiny,  1  inquired  who  the  quiet,  high- 
bred, particularly  mild-looking  man  was,  then  in  conversation  with 
Lord  George  ? 

VOL.    XXY,  M  M 
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'*  That  is  liord  Esceter,"  replied  my  companion,  "  ihe  most  honour- 
able, geiitlemfinlike,  exceHent  fellow  on  the  Turf!  He  seems  liket 
Dean^  or  young  Bishop,  in  mnfii;  but  he  dearly  loves  a  race  for  4II 
its  nobler,  good-dispensing  attributes — to  which  the  sport  under 
8uch  auspices  may  saft'ly  lay  claim.  He  is  singularly  unfortaiuite, 
nevertheless,  seldom  havin;^  won  a  great  race  with  all  his  vatt  team, 
and  constant  struggle  to  get  in  front.  But  he  is  a  worthy  and 
honoured  member  of  the  Turf.  The  other  man  close  to  him^ — 
the  taller  one,  talking  to  Lord  Chesterfield — you,  of  coursa,  know 
him  by  sight — every  one  does — is  Lord  Eglington  ;  also  another 
roost  straightforward  unimpeachable  bond^fide  gentleman*  He  trami 
privately  witti  Fobert,  a  civil,  extremely  well-behaved  roan,  who 
resides  at  his  Lordship's  own  stables  on  JMiddtcham  Moor,  and 
against  whose  character  not  a  syllable  has  ever  been  uttered* 

**  Lord  Eglington  runs  steadily  to  win  ;  making  any  accident  lu 
his  stable  instantly  manifest  under  his  own  hand,  to  secure  the  pub- 
lic from  robbery,  and,  at  some  very  early  day,  will  get  his  re  war  J 
by  %v  inning  ftll  the  fir  it  races  of  the  year  I 

**  This  will  do  from  the  '  Red  Book/  said  I,  considrraiefy  ;  for  it 
would  he  somewhat  difficult  to  proceed  in  the  same  vein  muck  fur- 
ther !  **  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  professionals — ^the  betting,  tod 
not  the  racing  men, 

"  To  commence  with, — Do  you  see  the  man  in  the  ringleU,  inth 
the  brogue,  and  cut-and-thrust  looks,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo^  and 
laughing  with  George  Paj/fte  f 

*'  The  flash-reared  up  fellow,  in  the  light  blue  pantaloons  and 
hii^e  web  of  satin  round  his  neck  !  He  is  a  lion  evidently ;  but,  hi* 
name  !  his  name  I 

"Ah!  that  is  Johnny  O'Bluster,"  replied  OTay;  "a  Mileiiafl 
swell,  not  very  long  imported,  and  no  fool,  believe  rae  I  He  is  widf 
awake, — a  handsome  fellow,  consomedly  impudent,  a  completf 
Unknown— save  by  the  scandalous  j^de.  Whisper — and  lordt  it  oftr 
the  Ligs  and  Carnivora?  with  an  air  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Hit 
is  not  confined  to  the  Ring  by  any  means;  he  excels  id  mom, 
plishments  at  home  and  abroad/' 

**And  the  man  laying  six  thousand  to  one — *  a  hedging  bdC'— 
against  Meteor  ?  he  does  not  look  like  six  hundred — the  httfl- 
necked,  cackling  fellow,  scratching  his  head,  and  booking  the 
with  the  fierce-looking  personage  with  the  tuft  and  gold-i 
cane.  He  seems  a  rough  customer,  and  innocent  of  all 
interference  on  the  score  of  tuition,  1  should  imagine^  froa 
mid  appearance ;  wliat  of  him  ?" 

"  Thai  is  Mr.  Harry  Unwell ;  a  racing-star  of  the  first  roj 
notwiih?stao(ling  he  was,  erewhile,  an  under  'boots'  at  an     _ 
manchesttT,  and  made  his  way  up  to  town  on   foot,  carryti^ 
furniture —now  but  a  small  table,  a  thimble,  and  a  few  petf^ 
person/'  replied  my  racy  friend. 

"  The  bet  he  is  taking  is  a  flash  one,  he  being  in  the 
sending  the  horse  back  in  the  betting  thereby,  when  both 
the  taker  of  his  odds  will   back   him,  through  their  Comroi 
—  Lord  M — '—^  I  believe,  being  appointed  —  for  themielvct 
party.     '  Meteor  '  is  a  wretched  cripple— as  it  is  put  about-  *' 
in  fact,  anything  but  a  first-rate  animal  ;  yet  the  lot  he  h« 

inst  is  worse,  amking  it  a  *  good  thing,'  I  hear*     Bill  h  to 
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him  lip  by  a  brisk  mile  spin  before  he  starts,  and  says  bimself  he 
will  pM  througli.  I  never  knew  Bill  Scott  tell  a  tVieiicl  an  untruth; 
when  he  hail  the  rt^ht  to  ^ive  him  information/' 

**  But,  in  the  name  of  jilercury  I  who  ijt  the  man  with  the  nasal 
accent — the  feti*up.  large-noisetl,  swollen-eyed  fellow,  between  forty 
anri  fifty,  enamelled  so  profusely  ;  whom  I  heard  you  chII  the 
'  Dollar/  or  *  DolLir  Scott/  just  now — if  I  heard  aright — and  see  at 
this  moment  spe«iking  to  the  old  fellow  leaning  on  his  crutch  ?" 

**  Oh  !  he  's  a  fla-^h  Nazarenej  who  has  hitherto  paid,  and  hangs 
out  in  '  chambers/  dining  about  miilnight  at  Limmer's  ;  being  tinly 
accredited  at  the  *  Corner,*  and  accounting  for  the  astounding  fact 
by  saying,  himself,  that  if  the  common  hangmnn  were  in  the  ring, 
and  squared  up— especially  if  he  laid  or  took  a  poirit  more  or  less 
than  the  current  odds — he  would,  with  a  Nicoll's  paletot,  and  dark- 
rimmed  glass  stuck  in  his  eye,  pass  muster  with  either  Greville  or 
Leatherlunga/' 

^^  But,  is  his  name  Scott?"  I  inquired  again,  "The  cut  of  bis 
nostril,  and  V^'^est-end  twang  of  the  Holy  City,  joined  to  this 
thorough-going  English  or  Scottish  name,  would  seem  an  evident 
discrepancy/* 

"  My  good  fellow  V*  implored  0*Fay>  "  what's  in  a  name  ?  Even 
a  Scott,  by  any  other,  might  smell  as  sweet  [  *  The  Djllar'  took  a 
simple,  unassuming  address,  on  starting  as  a  Turfite,  preferring  it  to 
that  of  Blumenthall— the  name  of  his  worthy  brother,  who  keeps 
the  small  money-stall  next  the  Vandville,  in  Paris,  where  the  two 
f Teres  often  discuss  a  congeni*il  mesa  of  sour-crout,  and,  literally, 

*  compare  notes  /  or  to  the  paternal  one  of  Henriquez,  the  European 

fmtronyraiCj  under  which  his  sire  dispensed  old-clothes  at  Hamburgh, 
ike  a  dear,  clever  old  Israelite,  as  he  was/' 

"  You  astonish  me  i  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  it — abominable  as 
it  would  be  to  disturb  your  exquisite  morsel  of  turf  biography/' 
retorted  L  "  Yet  I  saw  a  '  martlet  on  a  baron*s  casque,'  engraved 
on  his  razors  and  boot-hooks^  displayed  so  that  I  could  not  avoid  it, 
with  a  few  bund  red  a  of  ioHetteriCj  on  his  table  at  Bottom's,  1  can 
8  wear/' 

**  There  is  no  need  to  put  you  on  your  oath,  my  friend,"  concluded 
my  gay  instructor;  **the  'Dollar'  knows  how  these  things  take 
with  '  new  rnen,'  and  *  old  muffs/  Besides,  his  cognizance  is  in 
proof  of  his  succession  from  the  old  nest  of  Neb  at — a  younger 
branch   of  the  modern  family  of  Jeroboam — ^who  sported  the  old 

*  Vulture  of  Bethel  *  on  their  Insignia/' 

*' But,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  'Dollar'  is  a  gf>od  fellow  of  the 

Bortj  though  of  a  d- ^d  bad  sorti"  soliloquised  b*Fay,  continuing 

his  amusing  chat  by  informing  me,  that  when  Johnny  O'Bluster 
pitched  into  his  friend  Scott,  they  impanneled  a  special  jury  of 
brawny  butchers  and  bakers  to  adjudicate  upon  the  anmunt  of 
damages;  who  set  the  *  Dollar's  Micking  at  an  odd  hundred;  any 
one  of  the  twelve  being  glad  to  have  the  same  treatmenl  for  an  equal 
recompense* 

**■  This  grieved  poor  Scott  more  than  the  milling.  Johnny  waa  in 
funds,  and  booked  by  the  former  for  at  least  a  thousand.  He 
appeared  arm-in-arm  with  a  hunil  fitk  swell,  a  real  lord,  to  beseem 
of  the  set,  playing  for  *  white  bait'  foT  the  half-hour's  hire  of  the 
noble  countenance  and  seasonable  supply  of  *  ground- bait/     But  all 
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would  not  do!  the  jury  got  a  glimpse  of  the  no«?tril   and  aumei 

fit  is  equally  surprising  and  disgusting  how  clever  these  vulgir  cio^* 

f  are  at  discovering  counterfeit  coin  and  gentlemen  !)  and  set  biro  at 

*  a  hundred ' — a  new  rig — the  lord  on  his  arm,  anil  *  all  in/  and  aol 

farthing  more." 

**  Why  do  they  call  him  '  The  Dollar/  "  inquired  I,  ance  more ;  "il 
is  an  odd  Christian  name,  at  all  events,  if  for  such  it  is  intended," 

**  Not  in  the  least/'  replied  OFay :  '•  they  say  he  undertook  Ut 
make,  a  heavy  lot  of  dollars  for  the  American  market,  and  rithn 
over-stocked  it ;  that  is  nil ;  hence  the  iobriqutt.  But  corae  I  let  «* 
select  another^  we  have  had  enough  of  him/' 


But  now  such  an  irruption  of  yells  and  shouts  hurst  from  tin 
ring,  that  entirely  put  an  end  to  our  first  lesson.  Every  one  tilW 
at  once, — but  one  voice,  having  the  least  preponderance  otcrtb 
mighty  din,  as  it  roared  out,  **  I  can  lay  against  K-rin-go  \  " 

"  What  against  the  Crack  ?  '* 

"  1 11  lay  five  to  one, — bar  one  !  " 

"  What  against  *  Attila/  for  the  Derby  ?  " — with  offers  innoiafir* 
able  to  lay  and  take  the  odds,  were  screamed  forth  in  hopes  oiikh 
taining  notice. 

The  sun  biased,  cigars  reeked,  the  ring  waved  like  a  Ma,  or 
rather,  eddyed  like  a  human  Maelstrom,  for  another  short,  inf** 
riated  period  ;  when  "the  people"  one  and  all  dispersed^  scramiildi 
on  their  hacks,  and  galloped  to  the  Heath,  but  to  renew  the  dfin 
round  "  the  Post/' 

Just  before  the  final  break-up,  the  hubbub  became  agonised  sod 
intense;  and  when  *' Meteor**  anpeared  leading,  though  liiW 
every  stride,  and  most  scientifically  punished  by  Black  Bill*  tiK 
din  of  opinion  would  have  terrified  a  congress  of  fiends. 

The  instant  he  had  won«  saving  an  involuntary  bay  of  d^ight  k 
the  winners,  the  storm  lulled  as  rapidly  as  the  sea  falls  in  tibe  fiilbc 
after  a  gale;  the  herculean-tunged  gentleman  recommendng  tiiff 
game  by  offering  to  "  lay  against  the  Johanna  colt  for  the  Da%;1' 
this  animal  being  one  of  Scott's  outsiders,^ — a  wretched  bmie,  it 
this  time  intrusted  to  an  aristocratic  "bonnet"  *  to  bring  ialutiic 
betting. 


ti^wH 


Though  we  presume  not  through  a  medium  like  the  pr 
offer  anything  like  an  "  expressed  opinion"  upon  the  politicdif 
of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  we  cannot  refrain  from  iteonBng 
our  sincere  belief,  that  if  ever  the  necessary  yet  rare  qualificalioiif  ^ 
a  virtuous  public  man  were  centred  in  the  breast  of  a  legislator  «t 
our  own  or  bygone  times,  —  they  may  with  justice  be  datmcd  bf 
the  historian  as  eminently  the  properties  of  the  lamented  suKj<vt^ 
our  short  memoir. 

The  term  *'  Inmnet/^  tn  the  porlitnce  of  the  King,  af>|»Ues  to  a  ptilTl 
ed  to  "  lj«ilster.iip  "  »  borse'i  prete»ticin«,  ^ViMXo  force  him  tato  lavaiir«  ' 
derived  the  writer  knowtah  uqU 
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FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  GERMANY. 


KXX^Uk  JEUKE  FRA>TS. 

does  it  happen  that  France,  the  politest  of  nations  in  ita 
md  the  best  dressed  in  its  drawing-rooms  and  kitchens, 
T  a  certain  section  of  her  population  to  commit  the  gros* 
m^rete  of  sitting  at  table  with  its  bat  on  ? 

Take  the  run  of  the  provincial  tabk  d*h6(ci,  and,  except  where  a 
tone  of  dreary  formality  is  cast  over  the  ceremony  of  dinner  by  the 
presence  of  the  English,  you  will  generally  find  two  or  three  people 
rushing  in,  clattering  to  the  table  with  their  hats  or  caps  on,  and 
eating  up  their  dinner  at  the  rate  oC  a  stee  pi  enchase*  The  scowling 
looks  of  these  gentlemen,  their  linen  coaIs,  voluminous  waistcoats^ 
and  glowing  cravats,  their  beards  and  moustachios,  their  violent  ges- 
ticulation and  hundred-horse  power  tongues,  are  quite  enough  to 
scare  away  all  civilized  people  of  other  nations,  and  the  well-bred 
of  their  own.  This  matter  of  dining  in  public  hss  undergone  a 
change.  Ladies  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly  at  these  re-unions, 
which  used  to  be  extremely  agreeable,  and  full  of  character  and 
vivacity  ;  they  have  been  a  little  frightened  by  the  rough  intercourse 
and  bold  conversation  to  which  they  found  themselves  occasionally 
exposed.  One  naturally  asks^  what  is  the  cause  of  this  change?  and 
the  English  traveller  will,  probably,  refer  it  at  once  to  the  barri- 
cades of  July.  Yet,  there  were  barricades  long  before  the  days  of 
Charles  X.  —  the  barricades  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde  —  and 
French  courtesy  survived  them.  But  constant  dropping  will  wear 
away  a  stone  :  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  revolutionary  experi- 
ments has  not  been  calculated  to  improve  the  national  manners.  As 
f  epublicanism  has  advanced,  the  refinements  of  the  monarchy  appear 
to  have  receded  ;  at  least»  amongst  that  class  which  floats  loosely 
about  the  country^  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  disturbing 
demcDt  of  hotel  existence.  The  style  of  these  farouche  people,  and 
that  of  the  ancicn  regime,  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  the  two 
•ocual  poles  being  indicated  by  the  hat,  or  caxipietie,  of  your  modern 
apostle  of  progress,  and  the  flowing  permiue  of  the  last  century. 

The  conventional  graces,  which  we  all  remember  to  have  admired 
so  much  in  France  a  few  years  ago,  are  waning  in  certain  directions. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  going  from  the  public  tableSj  and  an  age  of 
irharism  is  succeeding.     What  is  a  huge  muff  of  hair  round  the 

ce  but  a  relic  of  barbarism,  standing  much  in  need  of  the  office 
of  the  barber  }  What  else  but  barbarism  these  great  matted  whiskers, 
curled  tufts,  and  beds  of  angry  bristles,  in  which  the  chin  is  buried  ? 
Civilization  long  ago  dispensed  with  a  beard,  and  one  of  the  imple- 
tnents  of  her  progress  is  a  razor.  To  cast  away  the  razor,  is  to  throw 
off  a  glittering  ensign  of  advancement^,  and  to  retreat  upon  a  slate 
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of  nature,     PerhapF,  however,  the  French  have  a  sufficient  a|5 
io  tliBpensing  with  the  custom  of  shaving:  their  cutlery  is  e%4 
ble.     Possibly,  they  allow  their  beards  to  grow  by  way  af  an  escape 
from  bad  razors,     foux  avez  raison,  monsieur  I 

Lajeune  Frafice,  horrid  monster  as  he  look^,  is  very  barmle«$  not- 
with islanding.     IIij^  fierce  beard  has  a  most  threatening  aspect  at  a 
dinner-table,  when  you  see  it  splashed   over  with    lu&cious  condi- 
ments, and  sprinkled  with  white  beana  and  fragments  of  truffle;  ba 
when  you  come  to  examine  the  matSrtel  of  the  figure  which  carrie 
tliis  formidable  buish,  your  first  sensation  of  alarm  is  very  likely  i 
be  converted  into  contempt.     The  majority  of  these  hirsute  hero 
arc  shadowy  things  crowned  with  a  monstrous  crop  of  hair,     Lcg«^^ 
arms,  chest,  are  merely  the  wires  that  bear  it  up.     Their  courage, 
vigour,  nationalitVi  their  whole  genius,  soul,  and  muscle,  are  con- 
centratedj   like  the  strength  of  Sampson,  in   their  hair.      Cut  off 
their  whiskers  and  imperials,  and  you  will  discover  nothing  bencAi 
but  such  slight  supporters  as  great  wigs  are  sometimes  set  upon  f 
shew. 

Neither  hats,  nor  whiskers,  however,  would  be  of  much  mome 
— ^ahhough  they  do  disturb  the  ecjuanimity  of  the  traveller — dij 
they  not  imply  a  remoter  evil.  If  that  were  all,  they  could  be  easily 
avoided  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  taLk  d'hotes^and  dining  In  pri- 
vate. Btit  one  cannot  so  readily  get  clear  of  the  reflections  tbey 
rfluggest-  They  set  us  involuntarily  thinking  about  social  and  [•"^ 
tical  revolutions,  changes  of  manners  and  opinions,  and  the  thou^ 
sand  and  one  boulcvcrsnncntx  of  tastes,  creeds,  and  constitutions  af 
which  no  man  can  conjecture  the  issues,  and  which  are  palpably 
[aymbolized  in  these  anarchical  modes  and  customs. 

The  origin  of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  labours  of  the  Enct 
j  clopaHFists  of  the  hi  St  century,  who  deliberately  and  sysleraatic*lfr 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  setting  aside  the  belief  in  a  Prc»v^ 
den ce,  flapping  public   morals,  and  establishing  a  free  creed  in  all 
matters  of  conduct  and  opinion.     The  first  condition   upon  whicil 
tliey  insisted,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  ulterior  accoropUshfi 
1  of  iheir  views,  was  the  total  overthrow  of  existing  mcnles  and  fw 
The  way  to  the  Encyclopa?dian  Utopia  lay  through  the  destrurtia 
of  the  established  institutions,  habits,  and  relations  of  aoejetr.     ""  ' 
is  not  an  invidious  inference  drawn  from  their  arguments  ;   ll 
literally  their  own  avowed  design.     Something  more  than  the  ful 
atitution   of  democracy   for  kingship  and  aristocracy  was  comp 
[bended  in  that  gigantic  scheme.     Nobody  could  have  a  right  «i" 
I  Complain  of  democracy,  or  any  other  form  of  government,  demand- 
ed by  a  people;  but  snch  was  not  the  aim  of  the  writers  and  profja^ 
^andists  who  sowed   the  seeds  of  political  domestic  libertiniiin  In 
France.     They  ploughed  and  planted  for  wider  and  deeper  changei; 
and  communism,  and  the  droii  au  fntvaH,  are  amongst  the  fruiu  of 
.their   industry.      It  was  necessary   to  their  ends,    that    the  whole 
jframework  of  social   Ufe  should  be  broken  up;  that  the  obligatloni 
lof  moral  and  religious  codes  should  be  abrogated ;  ihat  thr  ti»  of 
finarriage,  the  respect  of  station,  the  delicacy  of  the  sexes,  the  amen- 
ities   which   confer   grace,  dignity,  and  safety   upon  civilised  i»- 
tcrcourse,  should  be  blotted  out.     The  generation  of  that  day  cimld 
not  very  rcatlily  abandon  their  old  habits,  cancel  their  affections,  arid 
shake  off  their    responsibilities;    and    it  was  reserved  for  the  ia^. 
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coming  generation,  which  had  not  yet  incurred  any  civil  obliga- 
tions, to  pM9s  through  the  noviciate!  of  anirchy,  into  that  liberal 
ttate  of  existence,  in  which  woman  should  no  lon^jer  be  treated 
with  decorum  or  tenderness  ;  in  which  the  distinctiooa  of  rank,  age, 
and  education,  should  be  expunged,  and  all  men  placed  on  the  same 
level,  and  chartered  alike  for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the 
passions.  This  sweeping  revolution,  which  was  to  destroy  the  old 
ffystein  before  it  could  begin  to  establish  the  new  one»  required  time; 
and  the  attempt  at  its  accomplishment  was  bequeatfied  to  our  age 
by  that  ireneration  through  whom  these  chaotic  tloctrines  were  pro* 
mulgated  and  transmitted*  Lajeune  France  has  assumed  to  itself 
the  mission  against  which  the  country  stood  firm,  until  political 
corruptions  had  eaten  deeply  into  the  (lefences  of  domestic  life.  We 
have  seen  its  political  development  in  banquets,  and  clubs,  and  con- 
ipiracies ;  and  its  social  display  in  a  crusade  again  sit  old  customs 
and  manners. 

A  notion  got  abroad  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  redemption  of 
itttions  was  to  be  effectefl  only  by  youthful  blood.  Experience  and 
ttiatured  observation  were  to  go  for  nothing.  No  man  was  to  be 
considered  capable  of  public  utility  after  thirty.  To  headlong  boy- 
hood and  tempestuous  youth  we  were  to  be  indebted  for  the  bril- 
liant agencies  which  were  to  re-organize  the  world-  Youth  is  at  all 
times  arrogant  enough  in  its  assumptions,  and  sufficiently  apt  to 
mista^ke  rashness  for  courage,  and  to  believe  that  it  possesses,  by  a 
aort  of  miraculous  intuition,  a  great  deal  more  wisdom  than  older 
people  have  been  able  to  accumulate  through  years  of  trial  and 
colli.'.ion.  It  hardly  wanted  this  additional  incentive,  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  axiom,  to  tempt  it  to  set  up  for  itself.  Like  the  big 
blue  6y  that  buzzes  about  our  apartments,  bounding  frightfully 
every  now  and  then  against  the  window  pane,  thinking  that  it  has 
a  clear  course  before  it,  youth,  ignorant  of  practical  difficulties, 
must  knock  its  head  against  many  impassable  obiitacles,  before  it 
can  acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  self-government.  The 
secret  is  beginning  to  be  found  out.  The  popular  nitjom  is  already 
exploded.  Neither  nations  nor  households  can  be  successfully  up- 
set or  controlled  by  the  *'  rising  generation."  The  laws  of  nature 
are  not  yet  repealed  j  and  to  the  '*  risen "  generation  must  still 
be  confided  the  responsibility  of  state  aiairs  and  family  administra*' 
lion. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  symptoms  of  emancipated  youth  exhibiting 
its  independence  of  old  customs  is  its  conduct  to  women.  The  boy, 
when  he  is  first  let  loose  upon  society  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  flourish 
his  pretensions  in  the  face  of  women,  whom  he  treats  with  a  certain 
air  of  superiority,  which  he  imagines  to  be  an  evidence  of  manliness* 
Now,  the  social  boyhood  o£ la  jeune  Fratice  betri*ys  this  symptom  in 
a  violent  degree.  It  takes  great  delight  in  sundry  little  cuarse 
hectoring  rudenesses  thrust  prominently  upon  ladies  in  public  places, 
especially  at  the  iaUe  d'hCie,  and  in  indulging  on  such  occadons  in 
prollibited  topics,  garnished  with  language  which  makes  one's  ears 
gitMir  juiolerably  hot.  That  it  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  F^ncyclo- 
pmdutB,  politically,  as  well  as  morally  and  socially,  may  be  easily 
aftcerUitied  by  any  person  who  is  suflSciently  adventurous  to  interro- 
gate it  upon  its  opinions  concerning  things  as  they  are»  and  an  ta 
jmme  Franct  thinks  they  ought  to  be. 
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The  people  of  Prance  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  this 
Piection.     The  mass  of  the  proprietors,   manufacturers,  and   iho|H 
ocracy  eschew  these  barbarian  theories ;  although  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  a  shadow  has  passed  over  the  gay  surface  of  Aociety.     The 
palmy  day  a  of  high  court  breeding  are  gone  by  ;  we  do  longer  wit- 
ness in   full  pomp   that  pageant  of  poll  shed  manners  which  once 
I  threw  such  a  tone  of  elegance  over  the  saloH  and  the  promenade  j 
Lbut  the  constitutional  sprightliness  and  agreeable  facility  of  the  peo- 
Iplc  will,  probably,  always  survive  in  a  modified  form.    An  aspect  of 
thoughtfulness  has  supervened  upon  the  airy  gallantry  of  the  old 
times.    The  artificial  refinement,  which  accorded  greater  importance 
to  points  of  etiquette  than  to  the  gravest  que&tionsof  legislation,  tell 
I  with  nobility  ;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  its  restoration,  nor  does 
anybody   care  about  it  except  the    nobility  themselves,    who  art 
rapidly  descending  into  the  ranks  of  commerce  and  speculation,  and 
whose  representatives,  should  they  ever  be  summoned  to  their  state 
again  by  the  trump  of  the  herald,  will  be  found  scattered  over  the 
Bourse^  the  counting -hoiisei  the  colliery,  and  the  dusky  chambers  of 
^the  Steam  Fiend. 


XXXL^CELTIC  MONUMENTS. 


The  finest  Celtic  monument,  the  largest  and  most  regular, 
[the   limits  of  Brittany  or  Anjou,  is  to  be  seen  near  the  ?ill 
jBagneux,  about  a  mile  from  Saumur,  The  excursion  to  these  j 
Itelics  is  interesting  for  another   reason,   that   it  lies  throuf 
Itftttered,  unfrequented  roads^  which  yield  some  curious  peeps  In 
'Tie  primitive  interior. 

This  monument  is  a  dolmen  of  a  rectangular  form,  raised  on ' 
liide  of  a  hill,  and  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  sandstone,     h  i 
■fifty -eight  feet  long,  twenty-one  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  higll 
Ifrom  the  ground*  The  disposition  of  the  stones  is  perfectly  unifonn, 
I  four  at  each  side  for  the  walls,  four  for  the  roof,  one  on  the  le{\  ndi 
I  near  the  entrance,  one  at  the  west,  closing  up  the  dolmen  at  xhal 
fend  ;  two  smaller  ones  standing  up  near  the  entrance,  and  a  single 
isolated  block  at  the  bottom,  like  a  pillar,  helping  to  su^ttin  di*  • 
weight  of  the  roof.     There  are  altogether  seventeen  of  the«e  in 
mense  blocks,  and  from  some  rough  masonry,  which  may  be 
supplying  a  vaciincy  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,   it  is  inferred! 
that  there  were  originally  eighteen.     Scattered   about  in  di*on4tf 
outride  the  entrance  are  some  flat  stones,  which  it  is  cotijectititd 
may  have  once  stood  upright  in  continuation  of  the  northern  wtiL 
The  great  blocks  which  form  this  lingular  structure  are  all  »■• 
hewn,  yet  of  such  equal  dimensions  that,  with  a  single  eiceptioit,  tbi i 
result  apparently  of  an  accident,  they  He  almost  as  closely  tfljgtlbcri 
as  if  they  had  been  carefully  smmjthed  for  the  places  they  occnnf-l 
They  vary  in  thickness  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  mC  I 
and  lire   all  of  extraordinary  magnitude;  the  large«t»  ihjt  wlricl 
closes  the  west  end,  presenting  a  square  surface  of  twenty*aii«  fi^ 
to  the  side.     It  is  said  that,  upon  digging  round  thia  mammiclKt.  tbi 
walls  were  found  to  be  buried  nearly  nine  feet  in  the  eirlll^  wW 
would  give  the  upright  blocks  a  height  of  almost  sixteen  feeu    t^ 
fact  is  remarkable,  as  Celtic  stones  in  general  are  seldoo 
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such  a  cieptb.  But  in  this  instance  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
necessity  for  it,  as  the  blocks,  instead  of  bt'iti^  vertical  in  the  usual 
way,  incline  so  far  towards  the  centre  that  a  plummet  dropped  from 
the  top  would  fall  more  than  a  foot  from  the  base.  It  is  impossible 
to  Tisit  these  prodigious  masses  of  stone  without  renewed  astonish- 
ment at  the  marvellous  mechanical  power  by  which  they  were  raised 
from  their  quarries,  transported  to  their  destination,  and  arranged  in 
syra metrical  order.  In  the  vineyards  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant is  a  solitary  peulven,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  out  of  the 
line  of  the  dolmen^  and  apparently  having  no  connection  with  it ; 
and  on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from ''the  neighbouring  village  of 
Riou,  is  a  smaller  dolmen,  consisting  of  six  great  stones,  also  set  to- 
wards the  east,  equally  regular  in  form,  but  considerably  dilapidated 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  This  dolmen  presents  the  additional 
peculiarity  of  a  flooring  of  flag-stones.  The  blocks  of  which  these 
monuments  are  built  are  composed  of  sandstone,  found  in  the 
environs  of  Saumur  ;  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the  places  selected 
for  the  mystical  purposes  to  which  the  Celts  applied  them,  that  they 
must  have  been  carried  at  least  half  a  league  over  a  difficult  country, 
intersected  with  ravines  antl  valleys.  The  work  of  cutting  these 
prodigious  blocks  out  of  the  quarry,  and  of  raising  them  from  their 
bed8»  is  intelligible  to  a  people  who  understand  the  use  of  the  wedge 
and  the  lever;  but  the  mechanical  power  by  which  they  were  con- 
veyed across  rivers  and  hills,  and  placed  in  this  regular  order  of 
walling  and  roofingi  is  utterly  iucomprehensible* 

A  glance  into  the  dolmen  of  Bagneux,  this  vague  damp  hall,  fills 
the  mind  with  a  sort  of  dreary  wonder  not  very  easy  to  describe. 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  rude,  stony  temple,  mauso- 
leum, or  whatever  else  it  was?  The  twilight  within  is  by  no  means 
impressive,  except  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  sort  of  palpable 
horror  in  it,  as  a  great  subterranean  sepulchre  can  he  felt  to  be 
impressive.  When  you  creep  in,  rather  shudderingly,  you  have  an 
tnslinctive  conviction  of  the  tremendous  solidity  of  the  masses  of 
6tone  around  and  above  you,  which  have  stood  there  for  centuries 
heaped  upon  centuries;  yet  it  is  of  so  dismal  a  kind  that  you  can 
hardly  overcome  a  certain  sense  of  terror  lest  the  whole  mass  should 
fall,  and  crush  you  to  atoms.  It  is  probably  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  weakness  and  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  so  ponder- 
ous m  mystery  that  produces  this  feeling. 

Formerly  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur  was  scattered  over  with 
Celtic  ruins,  of  which  few  are  now  remaining,  and,  even  of  those 
which  are  still  described  in  the  local  books  some  have  already 
diaappeared.  They  have  been  broken  up  for  materials  to  mend  the 
rowub 


XXXII,— TOURS. 

Up  the  Loire  to  Tours,  by  the  steamboat  called  the  **  Incxplo- 
sible,"  (a  title  which  might  be  given  to  a  powder  magazine  with  as 
much  propriety  as  a  steamboat),  will  occupy  you  nine  hours,  or 
thereabouts.  You  may  shorten  the  route,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  by 
railroatl;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  enjoy  a  charming  drive  through  the 
c*>untry,  taking  Chinon  on  your  way,  where  you  can  \Wit  the  ca^lle 
uijoa  who^  rocky  terrace  Joan  of  Arc  made  her  first  appearance  in 
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public,  and  the  little  farm-hou*©,   flmothered   in   tree*,    in  wfc 
Rabelais  was  born. 

We  have  already  past  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  Every  league 
we  now  advance  the  interest  diminishes,  and,  instead  of  a  varyin^f 
succession  of  rocks,  towns,  and  woods,  we  are  forced  to  put  up  with 
the  glowing  exaggerations  of  the  guide-books*    These  French  guide- 
books  are  abundantly  amusing,  by  virtue  of  that  tendency  to  the 
wonderful  and  fabulous  which  exalts  villages  into  cities,  revels  in  a 
I  suppositious  antiquity,  and  converts  ragged  patches   of  fields  into 
[pastoral  Edens,     i^lost  people  like  this  sort  of  extravagance  ;  it  jog 
[their  dulness,   and  helps  tnem  to  an  imagination.     But,  whoevfl 
I  wishes  to  obtain  accurate  information  must  be  careful  how  he 
Ipends   upon  the  historical  or  descriptive  authority  of  these  liveh 
[writers,     **  Les  quais  de  Saumur,'*  aays  one  of  them,   **  sont  trj 
[riants."     Everything  is  riarit  in  the  French  itineraries.     In 
we  endeavoured  to  discover  this  particular  merit  in  the  quay 
Baumur,  as  we  had   previously  failed  to  discover  it  in  a  hundred 
)  other  places.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dehuard  there  is  a  small  bill 
covered   with  vines:   this,  says  the  guide-book,   "est    la   fameuie 
I  Coulee  de  Serrant  dont  le  vin  jouit  d'une  reputation  si  grande  et  61 
t  bien  mt^rite."     Now  this  wine  is  really  very  excellent ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  it  beyond  the  confines  of  the  district  in  which  it  ia  growo? 
It  might   be   supposed,  from  the  description,  that  it  enjoys  a  E«» 
ropean  reputation.     What  is  the  fact?     The  whole  vineyard  pro* 
duces  only  fourteen  barrels  annually. 

Looking  back  upon  the  course  of  the  Loire  from  Nantes  U) 
Saumur,  the  spot  which  memory  retains  the  most  forcibly  is  tlul 
wide  burst  of  the  river  opposite  St.  Florent,  where  the  stream  ii 
broken  by  a  richly-wooded  island  in  the  centre,  the  whole  view 
forming  a  scene  magnificent  for  its  expanse  and  grandeur.  From 
i  fiaumur  to  Tours  the  islands  are  smaller  and  less  numerous,  tk  _ 
volume  of  the  water  becomes  scantier,  the  banks  are  flatter,  and  I 
traveller  has  been  so  pampered  with  fine  sights  that  he  has  hanJlJ' 
patience  enough  to  explore  the  few  traditions  with  which  he  muif 
now  endeavour  to  supply  their  place.  But  they  are  worth  listeniiij 
to,  nevertheless  ;  especially  as  there  is  so  little  else  to  occupy  on/f  ] 
\  eyes  or  thoughts. 

At  the  squalid  village  of  Dampierre,  of  which  you  get  a  ha 
I  glimpse  on  the  left  bank  as  you  leave  Saumur»  died  the  celebrsti 
Alargaret  of  Anjou  in  1482.     Long  before  you  have  half  exhauUedl 
the  reflections  suggested  by  the  misfortunes  and  heroism  of  that  di* 
I  tinguished  lady,  you  find  yourself  gazing  upon  the  dilapidated  in»J 
habited  cMtam  of  Montsoreau,  a  huge  edifice,  with    an    exteriflrl 
frontage  pierced  by  long  rows  of  casements,  and  crowned  with  loft/  i 
embattled  towers  and  pyramidal  roofs.     Here  lived   that  Count  n^ 
Blontsoreau,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  IX.,  conducted  tiie 
Protestant  massacres    in  Anjou.      The   chdUau,   built    witli  greil 
1  solidity,  and  remarkable  for  the  spaciousness  of  its  chambers  ami  tbf 
jbeauty  of  its  timber-work,  was  sold  in  1004,  and  is  now  occupiedli? 
la  number  of  families  of  artisans  and  tradespeople,  who  carry  otitWf 
multifarious  o^ierations  in  its  vast  salonx  with  a  most  pr 
contempt  for  its  feudal  glories.     The  collection  of  wrct*.i 
called  the  peiiic  vUk  oi'  Montsoreau  stands  at  the  confiut-ncr  a(  ita 
Leiro  and  the  Vienne,  opposite  to  another  peiUe  vilic  called  Cai«ti«^ 
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being  clivicled  from  \t  onl j  bj  a  dnj  rmalet,  wUdi  gsv^  nmdii  In 
an  epigram  that  is  saiJ  to  have  exist«d  aoiaog  the  people  from  ^mm 
Immemorial^  and    which   is  regarded  as   a   capital  joke  ^luui^git 

them  : —  u  Entr^  CmmAem  ct  MoBtaann^ 

D  ne  pwt  si  bnftM  m  ww.*" 

On  the  right  bank^  a  little  farther  on,  yoosaal  past  the  caatle  of 
U^e,  a  noble  structure^  built  in  great  part  from  the  designs  of  the 
famous  Vauban  ;  and  still  higher  up,  on  the  aime  side  nuiEy  be  feen, 
in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  the  Gvidiie  cUfmm  of  l^Mtgemk, 
where  the  reunion  of  Bnttanj  and  Prance  was  coiiMnHBfltod  lo 
1401  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  VTII.  with  the  Da<^€is  Ame.  Im 
Pile  Je  Cinq-Mnr«  h  the  next  object  of  interest.  This  ^^tngt  quad* 
rangle,  whose  brick  masonry  is  as  solid  aa  a  rock,  has  puazled  all  the 
archsologists  who  have  attempted  to  speculate  upon  its  origin  or  its 
uses.  It  is  nearly  thirteen  feet  square  and  eighty-seven  in  height, 
and  was  surmounted  formerly  by  five  pinnacles  ten  feel  high,  one  of 
which  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  and  carious  investigators  of  the  mystery 
have  calculated  that  it  contains  no  less  than  1 18,000  bricks.  On  the 
front  faciTig  the  Loire  there  are  eleven  projecting  squares  of  a  paler 
brick  than  the  rest,  divided  into  mosaic  compartments ;  but  what 
these  were  intended  to  typify  no  man  knoweth.  Conjecture  has 
exhausted  itself  in  vain  upon  the  history  of  La  Pile  de  Cinq- Mars, 
and  the  honour  of  its  construction  is  zealously  distributed  amongst 
the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Visigoths,  Until  you  arrive  at 
Tours  there  is  nothing  else  to  challenge  curiosity  except  the  old 
castle  of  Luynes,  pitched  on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  cliff,  and 
increased  varieties  of  sculptured  dens  on  the  face  of  the  rocks. 

Tours  is  a  French  town  Anglicized.  It  is  patched  all  over  with 
modem  English  alterations;  the  old  houses  here  and  there  are 
fronted  like  English  houses  ;  wherever  new  ones  start  up  they  arc 
built  all  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  English  ;  the  principal  shops 
are  English  ;  the  pavement  is  English  ;  and  the  main  street,  the  Rue 
Ray  ale,  is  for  the  most  part  constructed  with  a  modern  English 
regularity,  quite  foreign  to  the  French  taste.  Tours,  in  short,  is  a 
French  town  spoiled.  It  is  neither  French  nor  English,  but  an 
unsatisfactory  mixture  of  both  —  something  like  a  bifleck  Anglaii 
with  a  heavy  drench  of  garlic  in  it. 

The  English  abounded  here  before  the  Revolution  to  an  awful 
extent,  especially  in  the  environs.  At  one  time,  it  is  credibly  asserted^ 
there  were  no  less  than  six  thousand  of  them.  They  ruined  the 
place  as  an  economical  refuge,  not  only  raising  the  market  prices, 
but  introducing  an  extravagant  style  of  living  that  completely  meta- 
morphosed its  social  and  tranquil  characterp  The  effects  are  still 
felt  in  the  town^  which  is  beginning  to  be  again  overrun  by  its  an* 
cient  invaders.  No  man  can  go  to  Tours  to  economize,  nor,  inileed, 
to  enjoy  life,  except  at  an  expense  upon  which  he  could  enjoy  him- 
self much  more  rationally  at  home. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest  in  this  city.  If  you  see  the 
csibedral^  the  old  ungainly  town  of  Charlemagne,  one  or  two  curious 
booses  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  especially  the  house  No.  24, 
in  the  Place  du  March e,  and  take  a  stroll  over  the  bridge,  you  ex- 
haust nearly  everything  that  is  worth  exploring.  The  Cathedral, 
of  coarse,  is  the  great  lion.    The  ornaments  with  which  it  is  literally 
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powdered  over,  are  so  rich  and  prodigal  that  Henry  IV.,  by  way  of 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  town,  said  that  it  ought  to  be  put  into  an 
eiui.  He  was  cjtiite  right.  It  is  only  fit  for  a  case  where  it  could 
be  kept  safe  tVom  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able apeciraen  of  architectural  hijonletie  in  thew^orld.  The  dehcacy 
and  fragility  of  the  workmanship  challenge  unmixed  admiration. 
The  facade  h  like  frost-work,  and  every  speck  and  nick  is  crowded 
with  exquisite  devices,  wrought  in  the  stone  with  instruments  as 
fine  as  the  point  of  the  diamond.  The  specimens  of  stained  glass  in 
the  windows,  equally  elaborate^  are  distinguished  by  similar  richness 
and  finish,  and  their  peculiarly  brilliant  colours  falling  in  upon  the 
clustered  points  of  the  interior  produce  an  enchanting  effect.  Tbii 
cathedral  is  in  the  highest  atate  of  preservation,  and  is  altogether  a 
marvelJous  piece  of  filigree. 

Although  Tours  is  not  a  sight-seeing  place,  it  is  a  fine  town  never* 
theless,  and  contains  some  attractions  for  the  antiquary  which  he  ii 
likely  to  pass  over  unnoticed  unless  they  are  pointed  out  to  hiin. 
Such  are  the  Roman  remains  which  are  scattered  about  the  town, 
aud  which,  for  as  much  as  there  is  of  them,  are  solid  and  perfect 
Close  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cloitre  de  la  Psalette  there  is  jft 
remaining  a  portion  of  a  Roman  wall,  and  a  fine  arch  entire*  Thetc 
belonged  to  the  fortifications  which  were  thrown  up  round  the  dtjr 
by  the  Romans,  and  of  which  the  arch  formt'd  one  of  the  gittfi. 
While  he  ia  in  this  quarter  the  stranger  ought  to  visit  the  claisten, 
flow  only  the  skeleton  of  what  they  were,  but  still  retaining  enough 
of  their  original  character  to  reward  the  anguish  of  a  scramble  over 
a  dreadfully  rugged  causeway.  In  these  cloisters,  consisting  af 
separate  dwellings,  the  canons  lived  formerly.  They  run  close  bo 
the  gardens  of  the  archi episcopal  palace,  into  which  foreigners  ttt 
freely  admitted,  |>articularly  the  English.  The  good  old  arch- 
bishop (who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  still  ;ilive)  has  a  special  regard  for 
the  English^  because  England  afforded  him  hospitality  when  be  was 
in  exile.  Like  Mr.  Browning's  pearl-diver,  the  archbishop  hu 
hud  two  great  contrasted  phases  in  his  life  ;  the  one  when  hr  wit 
subsisting  by  teaching  French  in  Engbind  ;  the  other  whini»  ft* 
stored  to  his  country,  he  dwelt  in  a  palace  at  Tours* 

I  w^itnessed  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mobility  of  the  Fr^iC^J 

character,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  'tours^  some  ^b^^| 

years  ago,  when  the  place  wan  full  of  English.    The  eircumstanct  irt^^ 

trivial  in  itself,  but  a  straw  will  point  the  course  of  the  wind.    Aa 

vmeiiic  might  have  been  got  up  at  that  time  at  five  minuie«*  tioUcr, 

at  the  corner  of  any  street  in  any  of  the  principal  towns.     It  ii 

equally   certain    that   it   might  have   been  as  easily   turned  Bdio^ 

During   the   <liscontents  at  Toulouse,  and   immediately  al^r  iki 

government  had  dissolved  the  National  Guard  and  Municipal  Ooob* 

cil  of  that  city,  I  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  bridge  of  Tourii 

when  I  saw  crowds  of  people  gathering  in  the  Rue  Royalr,  and  <*, 

^  the  quay,  jnid   up  the  great  road  to  Paris.     From  the  centre  of  tm 

.bridge  the  view  is  so  commanding  that  you  can  see  on  the  onthioi 

through  the  town  to  the  Bordeaux  road  beyond,  the  trect  of  lin 

avenue  of  Grammont  being  visible;  and  on  the  other,  the  hi|jh«*T 

to  the  summit  of  the  hiU.     I  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  »ie* 

of  the  unusual  concourse  of  people  pressing  forwurti  in  thi*  ©*»" 

line,  and  had  no  iWSicuU^  \w  tox\<^vi4\w^  at  once   that  theft  i 
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tomething  extraordinary  going  forward.  Looking  up  accidentally 
at  the  old  Hatel  de  Ville,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  all  the  com- 
motion. The  telegraph  was  working  in  correspondence  with  another 
on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  The  anxiety  of  the  populace  can  hardfy 
be  described.  The  deepest  interest  prevailed  amongst  them,  as 
they  watched  the  frmtastic  motions  of  the  telegraph,  although 
the  affair  w*as  a  profound  mystery  to  them.  But,  to  use  their 
own  emphatic  expression,  they  were  on  the  qui  vive,  and  at  that 
moment  of  intense  suspense  and  breathless  silence,  a  single  word 
would  have  thrown  the  whole  mass  into  a  convulsion.  There  were 
many  thousands  collected,  and  we  who  were  mere  spectators  of  the 
scene,  and  saw  the  palpitation  which  ran  throujrh  the  multitude, 
felt  as  if  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano.  Fortunately  in  the 
very  instant  when  this  terror  w^as  at  its  height,  a  group  of  drunken 
fellows  carrying  poles  covered  with  laurels,  and  bearing  bottles  sus- 
pended from  them,  as  a  hint  of  the  source  whence  they  derived  their 
courage,  burst  in  amongst  the  crowd,  singing  some  ludicrously 
heroic  chorus.  The  grotesque  appearance  of  these  tipsy  mimeHi 
revolving  along  like  corkskrews,  completely  upset  the  eerious  sen* 
dment  of  the  multitu<le*  The  dense  crowd  gave  way,  roars  of 
laughter  broke  out  on  all  sides,  attention  was  diverted  from  the  tele- 
graph, Toulouse  and  its  indignities  were  forgotten,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  describe  the  transition,  that  immense  gathering 
became  inoculated  with  a  spirit  of  mirth  as  absorbing  and  universal 
mm  the  gravity  by  which  it  had  been  engrossed  only  a  second  before. 
The  effect  was  sudden  and  astounding;  and  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
tlie  relief  it  afforded  to  the  lookers-on,  who  knew  the  reality  of  the 
peril  which  that  chance  interruption  averted. 

Once  more  upon  the  Loire — no  longer,  the  full  green  river,  flowing 
amongst  scattered  islands,  but  a  skein  of  scanty  water,  finding  out 
its  way  as  well  as  it  can,  on  its  sleepy  journey  to  Nantes.  From 
this  point  up  to  Orleans,  the  dreariness  of  the  river  is  enough  to 
put  the  gayest  of  Frenchmen  out  of  sorts.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
18  a  dead  wajtte  of  sand*banks,  and  the  navigation  is  for  the  most 
part  purely  artificial,  it  being  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  men 
in  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  sand  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  **  Inexplosible/'  These  poor  wretches,  whose  lives 
«re  thus  dedicated  to  the  agonies  of  cramp,  are  paid  three  francs  a 
<iaj  for  a  service  by  w^hich,  in  due  course  of  time,  they  must  inevi- 
tably lose  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  sand- banks  are  regularly 
marked  in  the  river  by  twigs  stuck  in  them  by  these  water-gods; 
mad  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  said  twigs,  which  a  frisky  trout  might 
irhisk  away  with  its  tail,  its  peculiarly  ridiculous.  Yet  by  such 
vnoertain  water- marks  the  steersman  contrives  to  guide  his  course, 
flnd,  as  might  be  expected,  sweeps  many  of  them  away,  either  by 
his  own  carelessness,  or  by  the  action  of  the  ripple  left  by  the  boat 
In  its  wake.  The  boats  themselves  {which  ought  to  be  called  *'  lu- 
desmbMcH,'*  rather  than  "  Inexplosibles")  are  hardly  less  miser- 
able contrivances,  constructed,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  river,  to  draw  only  ten  inches  of  water,  with  the  roof  of  the 
cabin  raised  above  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  having  no  means  of 
communication  from  one  end  to  the  other  except  by  a  horissontal  rail- 
ing jutting  out  over  the  sides,  along  which  the  sailors  ^lide  fore  and 
the  painful  amusement  of  the  company. 
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Consltleriiig  that  the  actual  bed  of  the  Loire  i«  as  wide  here  u  the 
Thames  at  Battersea,  and,  that  it  is  spotted  all  over  with  stud- 
banks,  which  the  vessel  must  take  an  infinite  variety  of  windings 
ftod  turnings  to  escape^  nearly  doubling  the  actual  distance  before 
I  it  reaches  its  destination,  the  tedium  of  the  voy«ige  from  Tours  to 
Orleans  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  especially  as  at  this  |>art  of  the 
river  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  except 
an  occasional  chdleau  (a  daguerreotypte  copy  of  a  hundred  othef 
chateanj:  he  has  already  seen),  with  a  scrap  of  history  attached  to 
it,  about  Catherine  of  Medicis,  or  some  other  imperial  celebritr« 
which  he  is  not  exactly  in  a  mood  to  investigate.  To  speak  mildlf 
of  this  voyage,  it  oppresses  one's  spirits  like  a  LoDdoii  Novembcf 
day,  let  in  suddenly  upon  the  broad  sunshine  of  an  Italian  tumrner 
landscape. 

The  dviours  which  are  unavoidable  amongst  the  sandbankt^  md 
which  are  frequently  sudden  and  hazardous,  increase  very  perecfK 
tibly  the  disagreeable  vibration  of  these  wretched  steam-b&sketi, 
Sometimes  we  are  fairly  dragged  over  the  sands  by  the  main  force 
of  the  engine,  with  the  exciting  expectation  of  being  momentarily 
split  to  pieces*  and  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  the  vteiin 
altogether.  It  does  happen,  occasionally,  that  we  are  supplied  widii 
an  incident  to  relieve  the  dutness,  when,  finding  all  efforts  faij^  tlitf 
boat  becomes  completely  locked  up  in  a  bed  of  sand.  The  oonw* 
quence  of  all  this  is  that  the  passage  is  insufferably  monotonoui, 
and  produces  something  of  the  nauseous  sensation  of  a  slaw  mfi^ 
sickness ;  which  will  be  better  understood  when  to  these  d^sagri* 
mens  Is  added  the  fact,  that  the  ordinary  day  voyage  varies  froa 
fourteen  to  seventeen  hours.  From  Tours  to  Orleans  is  the  wont  of 
aJL  The  nature  of  the  navigation  is  such  that  the  valiant  steamcn 
dare  not  venture  out  at  night  amongst  the  shoals  and  shallow*,  and 
the  whole  work  must  be  done  during  the  daylight.  Inordrrta 
accomplish  this  fcat»  it  becomes  necessary  to  start  about  four  o*cli 
in  the  morning,  just  before  the  dawn,  and  even  then  it  is  not  wi( 
out  considerable  difBeulty  the  groaning  boat  contrives  to  toski! 
Orleans  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night,  just  before  it 
become  pitch  dark. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  we  had  a  troupe  of  comedians  on  botfi 
They  were  going  to  open  the  theatre  at  Bloi^.     It  would  beui 
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ful  to  forget  how  much  we  were  indebted  to  the  rattle  of  their  jof- 
ous  voicesfor  the  diss i patio n  of  the  surly  humours  we  shipped  il  tif 
quay  of  Tours.  The  morning  was  brown  and  hazy  ;  an  iovi?Jbk  drii* 
zle  hovered  in  the  air;  your  coat  was  saturate<l  through  and  throuyfc 
in  five  minutes  with  unseen  rain  ;  a  heavy  fog  lay  upon  the  river;  1 
deck  w. IS  soaked  with  the  dews,  which  were  still  descending; 
pours  and  rai-ts  were  in  full  process  of  distillation  round  ui;  I 
nmrky  islands  looked  water-locked  (which  they  were  not).  ot\ 
seemed  to  rise  up  dripping  out  of  the  current ;  the  sfjectml  popl'i^ 
on  the  bunks  had  a  singularly  ghastly  ajtpearance;  the  cwodi 
brooded  over  our  heads,  as  if  they  were  coming  down  upon  «• 
which  they  were,  in  imperceptible  floods;  we  were  as  mistxabktf 
we  could  be,  half-asleep,  shivering,  chilled  to  the  marrow,  i 
at  heart;  and  iji  the  nddst  of  this  wretchedness,  our  eonafU- 
playera  were  as  fresh  as  larks,  laughing,  singing,  dancing,  *nJ 
of  tricks  and  frolics.     The  principal  figure  in  this  group  ••» ' 
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young  actress,  with  a  merry  rountl  fice,  bright  eyes,  and  brilliant 
auburn  hair,  which,  loosened  tVom  its  banils  by  the  vivacity  of  her 
motions,  fell  in  clusters  over  her  slioulJer.^  :  she  was  the  life  of  the 
wild  mirth,  and  the  rebound  of  her  aniaial  spirits  kept  the  whole 
party  in  a  state  of  incessant  laughter.  There  was  a  child  amongst 
theni>  and  it  was  knocked  about  from  one  to  another  (but  with  a 
most  tender  heedlessness),  petted*  coaxed*  teazed,  pinched,  blind- 
folded, till  it  was  fairly  bewildered  between  delight  and  terror;  and 
whenever  the  game  of  romps  slackened,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
child  to  set  it  going  again.  Apart  from  the  rest  sat  a  pale  young 
man,  of  a  poetical  and  indolent  turn,  probably  the  serious  lover  of 
the  company,  full  of  sentiment^  and  made  up  for  melancholy,  as  if 
he  were  absorbed  by  a  romantic  passion,  or  (which  was  more  likely) 
by  personal  vanity,  not  uncommon  in  a  profession  where  everything 
depends  on  personal  achievements.  Upon  this  young  man  they 
vented  their  fun  relentlessly.  It  w*as  a  piece  of  pleasant  malice  to 
turn  his  sentimentality  insi<le  out,  and,  in  spite  of  his  fine  air  of  in. 
spiradon>  to  torce  him  into  their  round  of  jibes  and  jokes.  They 
would  have  no  grand  affectations  of  any  sort ;  no  dreamers  or  think- 
ers ;  nothing  would  suit  them  but  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour,  and 
people  who  lived  in  them,  without  a  solitary  abstraction  or  care  for 
to-morrow.  Every  thing  with  them  was  the  fugitive  pleasure  within 
reach  ;  they  caught  it  flying,  and  as  soon  as  one  bubble  burst  in 
their  handa  they  were  off  in  pursuit  of  another. 

The  glee  of  the  happy  players  made  us  ashamed  of  our  constitu- 
tional frigidity.  What  was  the  damp  uncomfortable  morning  to 
tbetn  ?  Their  philosophy  was  wiser  than  ours.  By  t  it  developed  to 
Its,  also,  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  people  who,  occtipied 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  set  about  pleasure  in  some  degree  aa  a 
matter  of  business^  and  people  whose  actual  business  is  pleasure. 


^  XXXML^TiiE  LOIRE  TO  ORLEANS. 

Passing  the  pillared  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Blarmoutiers  on  the 

right  bank,  the  first  noticeable  object  on  the  pass^age  to  Orleans  is  a 

whole  village,   Roche  Carbon,   carved  in  tufa.     These  subterranean 

clwelluigs  increase  in  number  as  we  ascend  the  river,  but  this  village 

Roche  Carbon  is  the  most  remarkable  of  them   all.      To  such 

bttable  ujics  have  the  people  turned  this  soil  stone,  that  a  great 

iss  of  rock  which  once  upon  a  time  tmnbled  down,  and   now  lies 

a  heap  at  the  fitot  of  the  cliffs,  has  been  converted  into  a  couple 

'  very    pretty  cottages.     The  village  i»  sculptured  up  the  broken 

of  the  rocks,  with  considerable  skill ;  and,  what  with  creeping 

les,   snatches  of  hanging  gardens,  an  attempt  heie  and  there  at  a 

lUion  of  tenements,  by  way  of  slight  partitions  cut  from  the  sur- 

B,  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  issuing  out  of  apertures,  and  curling  up 

front,  and  the  old  feudal  beacon-tower,  called  the   Lanterne  de 

Roche  Carbon,  crowning  the  summit,  the  superincumbent  pin- 

mAjm:!©  of  excavated  rock  on  which  it  stands,  looking  as  if  it  were 

^bdy  to  fall  and  crush  the  whole  population  beneath,  this  Utho- 

^^pphed  village  has  altogether  a  curiously  picturesque  effect. 

'  "  The  foundation  of  the  ill-constructed  town  of  Amboise,  on  the 

ikj  is  traced  by  tradition  to  Julius  Caesar  ;  but  it  owes  what- 
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ever  atracdon  it  poss^ses  to  a  conspicuous  chateau,  elevated 
top  of  the  rock^  at  the  conflyence  of  the  Lciire  and  the 
It  is  a  chfUiHtu   of  kings,  and   is   said  to  have  been  built  by  Chmrfi 
Vll.    Here  Louis  XL  lived  ;  here  Charles  VI IL  was  born  and  died  j 
here  Louis  XIL  built  a  grand  gallery,   Francis  L  a  royiil  ^uUe  of 
apartments,  and  Catharine  de  Medicis  a  detached  chamber  su&tuined 
by  fi>ur  stone  columns,  to  defeat  the  prediction  of  an  astrologer,  wbo 
warned  her  to  g:uard  against  the  fall  of  a  great  house.     It  was  here 
that  Lous  XL  founded  the  order  of  St.  Michael ;  here,  under  the 
w^alls,   was   concocted   the  famous  Conjuration  d'  Ambois  ;  here,  on 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  w^as  hung  the  chief  conspirator.  La  Renau- 
die ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Huguenot  was  given  | 
the  Calvinists.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  thiscAd/eflii  belong 
to   Louis  XV.,  it  afterwards   became  the  property  of  the  Due  ^. 
Choiseui,    then  descended  to  the  Due  de  Penthicvre,  and   it*  lait 
royal  proprietor  was  Louis  Philippe.     Its  battlemented  walls,  ^uiJj^H 
ported  by   massive  bastions,   its  round  towers  and   pointed  rool^l 
shooting  up  into  the  air  like  needles,  form  a  Gothic  enscmhie  wort^^ 
of  its  historical  memorabilia. 

Sailing  past  the  pretty  village  of  Chaumont,  crested  with  a  dW* 
icau^  where  Cutherinede  Medicis  shut  hereielf  up  to  consult  thefUir»» 
and  the  hovels  of  Chouzy  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  come  to  Uy*. 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Loir-et-Cher.  It  i«  buill 
in  an  amphitheatre,  from  whence  it  climbs  up  the  hill,  and,  like  moit 
of  these  river^cities,  is  crowned  on  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  by  a 
dismal  old  castle.  The  aspect  of  Blois  from  the  water  is  v€  ~ 
striking,  with  its  handaome  quay  shaded  by  trees,  its  perpendie 
streets,  and  antique  architecture*  It  was  in  this  castle  ti  " 
Guises  were  mnrderedt  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  ! 
II L,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds  in  the  records  o^  that  j 
ary  age.  The  next  noticeable  object  is  the  Donjon  Tower  of  1 
gency,  rising  above  the  houses  of  an  old  town  that  nestles  in  a  dii 
between  two  hills.  This  sc|uare  tower,  originally  one  hundred  aa 
twenty- five  feet  in  height,  but  now  only  one  hundred  and  fif! 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  on  the  Loire.  The  date  4 
the  structure  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certainly  anterior  to  the  elef 
century,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  palace  ot  the  lords  of  ~ 
gency,  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  familil 
in  France.  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of  great  antiquity  i 
extraordinary  strength ;  and  has  a  grand  air,  standing  up  agaiR 
the  sky,  far  above  the  houses  of  the  town,  with  the  evenin| 
lareaking  through  its  shattered  windows,  and  falling  slanting 
its  grey,  cokl,  walls.  The  bridge  of  Beaugency,  with  its  iwS 
eight  arches,  is  also  worthy  of  particular  attention,  from  the  accur* 
and  beauty  of  the  masonry,  which  is  very  quaint  and  solid. 

A  glance  at  the  red  casUe  of  Menu  staring  out  through  a  \^     , 

of  trees,  and  the  campanilk'  of  the  church  of  Nntre  Dame  de  rierr,! 

Weague  off  up  the  country,  and  we  are  at  Orleans,  as   cold  «*  ' 

IJtarted.  and  heartily  sick  of  our  steam  drag  up  the  Loire* 

^     The  history  of  the  city  of  Orleans  is  full  of  interest;  the  placti* 

of  great  antiquity,  the  Genabum  of  the  Romans,  rebuilt  mil  re- 

christened  in  the  third  century  by  l^larcas  Aurelius,  and  beiiffgnt 

pdlaged,  and   burned   in   turn,  by  Gauls,  Romans,  Normani^  imi 

l2.nglifih,     Jt  \&  situated  in  the  centre  of  France,  on  the  banks  of  i 
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noble  river;  it  contains  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
commandji  a  cons>iderable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  groceries,  drugs, 
and  pottery  ;  and  isj  withoyt  doubt,  the  most  abominably  filthy 
town  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  is  not  a  hasty  exaggeration. 
U  is  impossible  to  find  terms  adequate  to  the  description  of  Its 
horrid  stenches,  cloi*e  streets,  and  unhealthy  atmosphere.  It  has  one 
fine  street,  the  Rue  RoyaJe,  which  leads  up  from  the  river  to  the 
Place  du  Martroi ;  and  another.  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc,  short,  but 
broad,  and  tolerably  airy»  which  runs  from  the  Rue  Royal e  to  the 
cathedral.  With  these  exceptions,  Orleans  is  nothing  but  a  deeply- 
dissected  mass  of  unsavoury  mud. 

Exclusive  of  the  new  railroad  hotel,  which  maybe  fairly  excluded* 
as  railroad  hotels  do  not  suit  all  classes  of  travellers,  the  choice  of 
the  visitor  approaching  from  the  Loire  lies  between  three  or  four 
hotels  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town*  The  Hotel  du  Loiret 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  best,  and  is  set  down  by  a  com- 
peteot  authority  as  being  ••  excellent  for  families."  We  must  all 
speak  of  such  matters,  if  we  would  speak  honestly,  out  of  our  own 
experiences.  Now  this  Hotel  du  Loiret  is  as  close  as  a  brewer's  vat, 
and  18  redolent  of  much  the  same  sort  of  dry,  heavy  smell.  More* 
over  the  people  have  grown  fat,  and  morose  to  boot,  upon  their 
reputation,  and  are  by  no  means  '*  excellent  for  families/'  unless  it 
be  excellent  to  leave  families  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  upon  the 
smallest  possible  allowance  of  civility  and  needful  attendance. 
There  is  nothing  so  repulsive  as  the  first  liotel  in  a  town  like 
Orleans,  where  the  first  hotel  is  scarcely  endurable*  The  host  is 
ffeiierally  a  fellow  who  puffs  his  cigar  in  your  face,  and  orders  hie 
insolent  menials  to  do  for  you  what  he  ought  to  do  himself 

The  Hotel  de  France  is  in  the  Place  du  J\Iartroi.  So  far  so  well. 
All  the  bustle  and  uproar  in  the  town, — the  dancing-dogs  and  organ- 
grinders, — the  postilions  and  diligences,— the  processions  of  schools 
add  priests, — the  tramp  of  the  Garde  Nationale^^and  the  great 
market  and  tralfic  of  the  place,  go  forward  under  the  windows  of 
this  hotel.  Whoever  takes  delight  in  the  din  and  clash  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  cries  and  screams  of  itinerant  vendors,  the  cracking  of 
whips,  the  yelling  of  dogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  bellowing  of 
»w»,  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to 
cure  a  front  room  in  this  establishment.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
Tot  persons  having  a  taste  for  such  amusements;  is  ilUfurnished^ 
wery  confined,  and  up  its  staircase  and  through  its  dingy  apart- 
ments presents  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  miscellaneous  character  o  f 
tb^  guests  its  peculiar  advantages  usually  attract. 

The  Hotel  de  TEurope,  in  a  neighbouring  street,  also  sets  up  to 
\e  rank  in  the  first  class  But  a  fir^t  class  hotel  in  Orleans  is  a 
stive  term,  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  Thi^  vast  building  is  chiefly 
[>ned  to  by  rats.  Whether  human  travellers  ever  take  up  their 
iboJe  here  is  more  than  I  can  determine,  the  wooden  stairs  and 
galleries  being  in  so  crazy  a  condition,  that  it  would  not  be  quite 
%mfe  to  explore  the  place  in  search  of  evidence  to  this  interesting  fact. 
'A  fat  woman,  wrapped  in  a  mighty  shawl,  is  the  presiding  genius  of 
l„he  pL»ce,  She  glares  upon  you  the  moment  you  appear  within  the 
yawning  [tort  cocftvre,  and  her  huge  bulk  is  indefinitely  expanded  by 
tlie  addition  of  a  chubby  child  she  carries  aloft  on  one  red  arm.  In 
die  oXXivr  hand,  if  it  be  night,  she  swings  about  a  dim  tliin  caudle, 
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^hichj  having  the  eflecl  of  increasing  the  gloom,  gives  to  her  6gur« 
g  horl  of  Buptmatural  atuplitnde.    There  is  no  specimen  of  mankii 
to  be  BCen.      Buts,  raU,  and  overgrown  women  alone  frequent  t" 
rank  and  diingerous  quarter.      The  quadrangle    within,    with 
ricH^ty  ascent  up  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  into  a  hanging  gallerv 
that  creaks  warnin/ly  under  your  foot,  ita  crooked   windows  ii" 
above  tier,  looking  as  if  ihey  were  ready  to  fall  out  of  the  drun' 
facade  in  which  they  are  inserted,  and  its  simoky  tiles  toppling 
the  roof,  has  the  appearance,  upon  the  sudden  first  sight,  of  a 
carved  in  the  bowels  of  a  mine.     The  tall,  diz^y  buildings,  narroir. 
ing  toward.H  the  roof,  the  tottering  beams  of  limber  by  which  they 
are  supported,  and  the  aspect  of  decay  that  broods  over  the  wb ' 
Interior,  impresses  you  with  the  notion  of  a  place  in  the  very  cri 
of  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  moment  von  enter  you  instinctively  cl< 
your  ey«8,  and  put  your  hands  on  your  ears,  to  shut  out  from  l 
jensps  the  coming  crash  and  all  \X^  contingent  horrors. 

Out  of  these  drearlful  places  you  make  your  efcape  to  the  Boule 
d  Or,  and  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  if  you   obtain  a  room 
here.     The  Boule  d  Or  ia  a  comfortable  old   house.     It  h;is  by  ^ 
means  a  fashionable  reputation,  but  it  has  a  reasonable  circuit* 
oxygen,  which  is  better.     This  hotel,  which  has  not  yet  achie\  - 
honours  of  a  notice  in  the  ^'uide-book^,  is  spacious,  and  tolerabljr 
clean.     You   must  not  look   for   more  in  Orleans,  and  ought  to  Ij^ 
grateful  for  so  much.     The  people  are  neither  above  nor  belowr 
business  j  they  have  a  provincial  abundant  hospitality  in  their  loal 
are  a^  slattern  and  faniiliar  as  can  be  desired;  never  shock  v 
tiervea  by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  execute  3'our  orders; 
plenty  of  room  tor  all  their  transactions  in  the  way  of  posting 
gencing,  and  eating  and  drinking ;  have  lable  tVhdtes  at  all  hours 
travellers  passing  and   repassing  by   the  public   ctmveyancei ;  < 
may  claim  implicit  credit  for  that  species  of  impromptu  cooki 
which  furnishes  anything  you  want  at  a  moment's  notice,  wiU» 
allowing   you  time  to  speculate  on    the  ideal  of  your  dish  tHi 
«mokes  on  the  table  before  you.     There  is  great  convenience  in  i 
attention  to  ones  desires;  although  your  fastidious  traveller  » 
Insensible  to  the  advantage  of  rapid  cookery  that  he  is  apt  to  di<tr 
it  in  a  house  where  people  are  dining  all  daylong,  and  whce  tlw 
are,  as  it  were,  always  ready.     He  suspects  that  where  thingi  •« 
always  ready  they  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  standing  caloric.  ©i3~ 
or  leas  overdone ;  that,  having  once  exceeded  the  delicate  point 
accurate  perfection,  they  are  likely  to  pass  into  a  region  of  mtbttf^ 
fuge  and  mystery,  where  disguised  fragmenlJ*  from  the  day  Mvn, 
swimming  in  mottled  brown  gravies,  are  put  into  requisitioo  in  tk 
stewing-pan  to  impart  an  artificial  flavour  to  the  eachaustfd 
ments  of  some  fraction  of  meat  which  had  long  since  yield 
its  nourishing  elements  to  the  fire*     He  suspects  thai  the      __ 
in  the  heat  alone,  and  has  no  ioclination  to  test  the  correctr)if«i rf^ 
suspicions  by  practical  experiments.     But  travellers  should  ntfl 
too  fastidious  in  a  respectable*  well-to-do  hotel,  especially  as  »« '•'^ 
only  hotel   in  the  whole  grand  city  of  Orleans  in  which  you  c« 
breathe  at  your  ease;  in  which  you  can  enjoy  a  slight  reroovri 
the  shrieking  din  of  the  cafvM  and  esfantincfs,  recking  with  otbun 
booths  and  stables;  and  in  which  you  can  make  up  your  tomd^ 
to  bed  at  night  witliout  the  fear  of  being  suffocated  by  vapoitft- 
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crushed  by  the  faUing-in  of  the  roof.  Besides  all  this,  the  house  is 
irery  ancient,  and  retains  some  interesting  traces  of  former  ages.  The 
"isitor  cannot  do  belter  than  spend  half  an  hour  in  one  of  its  cuurt- 
rde,  to  admire  the  iVagments  that  yet  remain  of  beautifid  windows 
&nd  rich  stone  tracery,  which  may  be  assigned,  perhaps^  to  as  early 
a  period  as  the  fifYeenth  or  sixteenth  century. 


XXXIV,— THE  SHOW-UOUSES  OF  ORLEANS. 

Ob  L  BANS  may  yet  become  a  fine  city,  and  there  seem  a  a  disposi- 
tion to  render  it  so  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  buried 
and  blinded  themselves  for  years  jia^t  in  stones  anti  mortar.  The 
iitualion  Is  highly  tavourable  to  their  laudable  building  ambition. 
The  quays  are  commodious  and  handsome ;  the  bridge  i*  worthy  of 
a  great  town;  an<)  the  promenades  are  picturesque  and  spacious, 
although  very  ill  kept.  The  French  are  dilatory  in  the  labours  of 
im  prove  men  t ;  but,  considering  what  they  have  done  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  in  Iroliuirs,  high-roads,  and  street  lighting, 
we  ought  not  to  despair  of  seeing  Orteans  spring  up  one  of  these 
days  into  a  noble  city  out  of  its  present  mire. 

A  Roman  circus  wait  discovered  close  to  the  town,  in  1B2()  ;  but 
not  a  vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  remains  have  been  removed, 
and  a  few  loose  stones  scattered  over  the  highway  are  all  that  mark 
the  place  of  the  barbarous  *.poliator.  In  Heu  of  the  circus,  however, 
they  tell  us  a  story  about  the  battle^  of  which  this  vuu  to  have  been 
the  accne^  between  an  English  army  of  three  thousand  men  and  a 
body  of  French  troops.  It  seems  that  St,  Agnes,  the  patroness  of 
Orleans,  having  some  reason  to  suspect  that  if  the  fight  took  place 
the  city  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
look  the  precaution  of  striking  the  whole  three  thousand  blind  on 
the  spot,  so  that  there  was  no  battle  after  all.  The  French  tell 
Tories  of  this  description  with  such  genuine  guxto  as  to  leave  us  no 
aJternative  but  to  suppose  that  they  believe  them. 

In  the  Place  du  Martroi  there  is  a  bronze  statue  to  the  memory 
of  la  Pucelle,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  embellished  with  tour  bas- 

liefSr    representing  lour  remarkable  incidents  in  her  life.      This 

iiUie  had  received  unbounded  encomiums  from  the  French  critics ; 
bu(,  i¥ith  the  exception  of  the  bas-reljefs,  the  whole  aHair  is  essen- 
ially  vulgar  and  theatrical  The  figure  of  the  maiil  is  thrown  into 
a  singe  attitude,  as  if  she  were  about  to  spring  a  pirouette,  with  a 
heavy  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  crown  of  flowers  in  her  hand.  It 
~  a  pity  that  having  executed  the  living  Joan^,  they  should  thus 
rreak  vengeance  upon  her  over  again  in  effigy. 

The  houses  of  Agnes  Sord,  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Francis  I. 
[which  w*as  so  much  frequented  by  the  chaiste  Diana,  that  it  could 

ardly  have  been  called  his  own),  are  amongst  the  principal  sights 

'  Orleans.     The  mistresses  of  the  kings  of  France  make  a  greater 

in  history  than  their  queens,     Orleans  is  especially  distin- 

bed  for  the  con>ervation  of  memories  of  this  description.     It 

I  of  having  given  the  title  of  duke  to  a  member  of  the  royal 

sly  ;  it  might  also  boast  of  giving  more  celebrity  to  royal  liccn- 

iuflness  than  any  other  city  in  France, 

A^«t  Sorel,  like  our  owr  Nell  Gwynne,  did  some  good  in  her  own 
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way,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  gentle-hearted  being,  which  waft| 
grace  in  her  circumstances.  The  house  still  shewn  to  ^trangen 
I  although  it  ia  fast  falling  to  decay,  was  once  of  vast  magni- 
tude and  almost  fabulous  magnificence.  The  printed  account  of 
it  circulated  in  the  town,  no  longer  apjilies  to  the  dilapidated  man- 
sion.  The  outer  doors,  carved  with  singular  skill,  and  the  capadoui 
staircase,  capable  of  accommodating  the  ascent  of  six  persons  abreaiti 
may  yet  be  seen.  But  the  house  is  now  broken  up  into  different 
tenements,  and  divided  amongst  numerous  lodgers,  who  rent  it  in 
Hats  and  single  apartments  ;  all  of  them  artizans,  some  of  whom 
,  prosecute  their  crafts  in  the  very  chambers  built  so  luxuriously  for 
nis  bfautiful  mi^-stress  by  Charles  VIL  A  sahot  maker  has  taken 
possession  of  one  half  of  the  lower  part,  and  made  a  magazin  of  a 

forgeous  sallc^  whose  former  glories  are  yet  testified  by  the  grsnH 
replace  and  mantelpiece,  over  which  the  proprietor  has  serai* led 
;  an  inscription  in  chalk,  requesting  the  *'  Messieurs  ei  Dames,"  not  I 
forget  the  *'  bofine"  who  shews  the  house.  A  narrow  passage,  da  _ 
and  dingy,  divides  the  shop  of  the  xabot  maker  from  that  of  another 
handicraftsman  who  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  spacious  ground 
floor.  When  you  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  interior,  you  can  only  \ 
as  far  as  the  gallery,  which  is  yet  in  tolerable  repair,  and  which  rui 
along  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  If  you  wish  to  penetrate  further^ 
you  muMt  obtain  tlie  express  permission  of  the  tenants,  one  after  i 
other;  but  there  is  nothing  more  to  see,  except  the  progrefS  of 
destruction  which  thin  rich  piece  of  architecture  is  daily  undergoing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  who  infest  it.  The  upper  part  of  th 
house  is  falling  in  ;  and  unless  something  be  done  speedily  to  saf 
it,  the  wholu  will  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  house  of  Francis  I.  is  still  more  rapidly  going  to  decay. 

j  bas  been  leased  out  to  a  wool  manufacturer,  who  has  conirerted  tKe 

I  banqueting   hall    Into   a    workroom,    and    filled    its    most    spacious 

I  Apartments  with  machinery.     Notwithstanding  this  desecration,  the 

mantel -piece  of  the  banqueting- hall  is  still  standing,  and  tattered 

fragments   of  the  grand  old  tapestry  still   cling  in  patches  to  the 

walls.     A  gallery  on  tlie  left  of  the  quadrangle  survives  the  generil 

ruin,    with  its  beautiful  fluoring  quite  perfect,  and  quite  enough  of 

its    rich     carving    to  itfford    a   suggestion  of  what  it    must    havf 

been  originally.      The   upper  part  of  this  gsdlery  is  supportisd  ca 

Doric  pillars,  intersected  by  tirches,  and  the  lower  part  by  Corindlisn 

columns,   all   of  which,    with    one   exception,   are  formed    from  t 

single  block  of  stone.     The  capitals  were  formerly  exceedingly  ricb, 

as  may  yet  be  seen  by  scraps  which  have  been   lei\   uninjured;  bat 

in  the  progress  of  time,  under  the  ruthless  hands  to  whoae  guarding 

ship    the   place  has  been  committed,  nearly  the  whole  of  tbeorwh 

ments    have  been  broken  of!*,     There  are  two    stone  stmircAfit  w 

the    interior  in  good  preservation,  of  remarkable  elegance  juul  i^ 

lidity.      Formerly  there   were  two  iron   balconies,  one  abo^t  tiJ€ 

other ;  there  is  tiow  but  one.     The  owner  of  the  house  thought  th»t 

the  otlier  was  getting  dangerous^  find   instead  of  expending  a  fr« 

fnmcB  U)  restore  and  pre-crve  it,   he  adopted  the  cheaper  couffcuf 

taking   it   down.     The  remaining  balcony,  which  is  no  longer  «fc 

tlie  boards  having  long  since  rotted,  and  the  iron  work  having  p«« 

way  in  several  places,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  working  in  metnl,  variou*, 

ght,  mid  tasteful,  the  patterns  consisting  of  bunchea  of  fruit,  sctwU* 
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preserves  just  as  they  were  kept  in  the  time  o£  Diana,  but  which  he 

ho  keeps  to  hinisell',  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  unless  lie  happens  to 
'"be  in  Orleans  when  you  make  your  pilgritiiage  to  this  ancient  place, 
and,  moreover,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  in  the  humour  to  oblige  y  oUj  these 
precious  reliques  are  sealed  treasures.  Never  was  a  show. place  so  ill 
cared  for  as  this.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  that  the  chambers  are  artificially  supported  by  numerous 
beams  of  wood  propping  up  the  walls  and   ceilings »      The  poor 

roman  who  lives  here,  and  who  keeps  hoyse  here,  sleeps  in  a  room 
bustained  in  this  way,  and  never  goes  to  bed  without  dreaming  that 
the  whole  building  has  fallen  di*wn  upon  her  and  killed  her — a 
dream  which  will,  no  doubt »  be  realized  some  ni/rht. 

The  house  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  which  has  fortunately  got  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  it  for  the  purpose  of  living 
in  it,  and  keeping  it  up,  is  in  good  orders  for  as  much  of  its  anti- 
quity as  was  spared  at  the  Revolution,  The  rooms  are  all  modern- 
ized, but  as  the  architecture  could  not  undergo  any  very  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  crowded  i»ituation  in  which  the  house  is  built, 
we  have  still  the  external  outlines  of  the  mansion  complete,  the 
Italian  fa9ade  of  which,  richly  decorated,  may  be  seen  from  the 
inner  court,  which  forms  the  private  entrance  to  the  house. 

But  much  more  interesting  than  all  these  is  the  house  of  the 
Annonciade,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  this  house  Joan 
is  said  to  have  resided  when  she  first  came  to  Orleans,  It  was 
originally  a  convent,  and  atler wards  belonged  to  the  king's  jeweller. 
The  front  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  person  passing  up  the  street ; 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  embellishments  will  be  apparent  at 
once.  The  cabinet  is  a  small  room,  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  and 
a  ceiling  of  stone,  carved  with  allegorical  devices,  said  to  represent 
the  Loire.  This  carving  is  deep  and  curiously  coloured.  Inhere  is 
a  chamber  above  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  similarly  boilt  and 
ved,  which  was  the  s^leeping-room  of  Joan,      The  cabinet  (con- 

nstlng  of  these  two  rooms)  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  looks  into  an  extremely  pretty  garden.  The  windows  are 
richly  groined  and  surrounded  with  quaint  carvings,  which  carry  an 
AJr  of  antiquity  not  very  easily  determined.  A  gentleman  who  has 
written  a  history  of  Orleans  has  made  the  disagreeable  discovery 
that  these  rooms  were  built  since  the  time  of  La  Pucelle.  We  do 
not  relinquish  our  fEUlh  in  them  for  all  that.  It  is  much  pleasanter 
ta  sit  in  them,  and  to  think  that  Joan  sat  in  them,  and  that  she 
dreamt  glorious  dreams  here,  scaled  ladders  in  her  sleep,  and  map- 
ped out  her  future  victories  on  the  carved  ceilings,  than  to  believe 
the  hi$tori;in.     Such  discoveries  are  extremely  uncomfortable. 

The  railway-bell  tingles  in  our  ears.  We  are  only  ibur  hours 
frum  Paris :  so,  taking  leave  of  the  Loire,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  train  ;  but  as  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  about  Paris  which  is 
o<»t  familiar  to  all  the  world,  we  here  drop  the  curtain  on  France. 
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Ons  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  age  h  extinct:    the  sculptcifj 

Schwaiithaler  is  no  more  I    and  all  the  hopes  he  ^ave  rise  to  havt 
sunk  into  his  premature  grave.     Although  his  health  wa9  uncertain 
and  the  visitors  to  his  studio  at  Munich  regretted  to  see  him  freA 
qiiently    walking,    supported    on    a    stick,    and    looking   pale,   audi 
evidently  in  pain  ;  yet  when  they  heard  his  cheerful  voice,  and  Mw] 
his  kindling  glance  when  he  spoke  on  subjects  connected  with  art* J 
few  anticipated  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.     He  has  not  j 
lon^  survived  the  disgrace  and  abdication  of  his  friend  and  patrunJ 
— that  lover  of  the  arts  in  all  its  branches,  high  and  low, — the  luck- 
less monarch,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  wiled  from  his  throne  by  a  Wilt!  I 
Better    had    it  been    for    him    if  he   had    contented    himself  with 
admiring  the  dancing  nymphs  so  gracefully  designed  bv  his  favouritt  ] 
sculptor ;  better  had  he  remained  satisfied  to  contemplate  the  Mydl  I 
of  Bacchus  than  have  been  ambitious  to  act  a  part  in  the  rabble  rani  J 
attendant  on  a  priestess  of  the  order. 

King  Ludwig's  name  would  soon  sink  into  oblivion,  as  his  follii^i  j 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  forgotten  as  the  stream  of  time  rolU  on; 
but  his  fame  is  in  some  measure  grafted  on  that  of  the  great  geiiiut 
who  has  tended  to  immortalise  his  reign. 

While  stands  the  Walhalla  on  the  banks  of  the  "  dark^rollint^J 
Danube/'  King  Ludwig  must  be  remembered,  and  Schwanth*ler*^^B 
praise  will  be  heard,  even  if  no  other  wondrous  works  of  art  hid^i 
immortalized  him  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  there, 

Munich  is  full  of  him,^his  hand  is  seen  in  all  the  cralleries,  in  th 
theatre,  in  the  palace,  in  halls  and  churches  j  and  Bavaria  hai  h* 
the  power  of  boasting  the  possession  of  a  genius  unparalleled  sin 
Canova.     He  worked  so  much  for  his  fatherland^  that  few  foreifilj 
amateurs  had    an    opportunity  of   obtaining   any   specimen  o(  hk 
powers.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  however,  two  years  since^  g«v 
him  one  of  those  princely   orders   for  which    he    is    distinguisli 
amongst  the  most  munidcent  and  the  most  judicious  of  the  worsltip*, 
pers  of  true  genius.  Whether  the  group  he  bespoke  of  SchwanthaTer 
was  completed  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  1  do  not  know;  hoi 
I  heard  the  artist  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  liberality  and  dirli* 
cacy  of  the  Duke^  d  p'o/w.f  of  the  work  commanded^  on  which  he  i»i* 
«t  work  at  the  time  I  last  saw  him. 

It  h  to  be  hoped  that  the  gallery  at  Chatsworth  has  already  num- 
bered this  amongst  \t&  other  fine  specimens  of  modem  art,  and  ibit 
Entjland  possesses  at  least  one  of  the  creations  of  this  geaiui  t»» 
early  lost  to  his  country  and  the  world. 

When  I  visiteil  the  Danube  fir.st,  I  knew  little  of  SchwanthaJer" 
name,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  his  works.  It  was  at  tlie  lutgnilf* 
cent  lemple  erected  in  honour  of  the  great  men  of  Germany  tJUi ' 
W4S  first  aware  of  the  treasure  Bavaria  boa&ted. 
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finest  copies 
made  by  ill,  Leo  %  on  KJenxe,  one  of  the  King'u  prirj  cooikeillorff, 
ftnd  the  monarch  himselC  vbo  was  scsrceiy  tweotj  when  be  6rfC 
projected  the  work.  Ludwtg,  then  a  yooth  of  great  profBsse,  all 
enthusiast  in  art,  and  a  devotee  of  liberty^  oonoeiTed  tlie  grsad  idea 
of  erecting  this  imperishable  maamnietit  to  the  memory  oif  tbe  im- 
mortal  dead,  who^e  Tame  no  tyrant  i>or  cooqueror  eottld  extioffoisli, 
even  at  the  period  when  Germany  was  writhing  beneath  the  chains 
of  Napoleon ;  bat  it  was  not  till  1821  that  he  was  able  to  commence 
his  labours. 

Stores  of  marble  had  Urst  to  be  |>roccsred  frotB  the  prolific  quarries 
of  Balsburgp  Adnet.  Schlanden,  and  Eichstadt;  and  in  the  course  of 
nine  years  blocks  of  sufficient  ma^jtude  had  been  ronTeyed  to  the 
spot,  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  October  1830. 

A  finer  site  for  a  temple  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen.  The 
lofVy  rock  on  which  Walhalla  rises  towers  from  the  banks  of  the 
flowing  Danube,  twin -born  as  it  were  with  the  neighbouring  higher 
mountain,  on  which  stand  the  picturefque  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Staufj  hitherto  the  sole  object  of  interest  from  the  river,  but  destined 
to  be  eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  new  erection  which  usurps  the 
opposite  lieighL 

Both  these  command  an  immensely  extensive  and  glorious  view 
over  the  wide  plain  of  Bavaria,  takinp^  in  the  venerable  city  of 
Ratisbon  and  that  of  Straubing,  with  villages  and  hamkts  past  the 
countings  till  the  distance  is  closed  by  dark  forests  of  pines^  and  the 
everlasting  smows  of  the  majestic  alpine  range  of  the  Tyrol, 

Almost  the  whole  of  tlie  hill  from  the  Danube  is  C'3vered  by 
gigantic  masses,  which  form  the  pedestal  of  the  temple*  It  may  be 
objectetl  that  the  ranges  of  terraces,  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
marble  steps  which  conduct  to  the  summit,  in  some  measure  injure 
the  effect  of  the  temple,  which  is  in  itself  perfect  and  imposing  be- 
yond all  imagination,  with  its  ranges  of  lofty  columns  and  its  magni- 
ficent pediments^  in  which  the  hand  of  Schwanthajer  stands  boldly 
forth,  signing  his  immortality. 

The  Siiuthern  pediment  facing  the  Danube  was  originally  design- 
ed by  Hauch ;  but  the  greater  genius  remodelled  the  work,  and 
'  Bade  it  altogether  his  own.  The  group  is  of  fifteen  figures,  sym- 
tKjlically  representing  the  reUoration  of  Germany  after  the  first  war 
of  liberation ;  both  the  male  and  female  figures  are  nobly  and  grace- 
fully executed,  as  are  the  representitives  of  the  boundary  rivers  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle^  who  repose  on  their  urni  in  the  corners  of 
the  pediment. 

But  it  was  on   the   pediment  to  the  north  that  the  genius  of 

chwanthaler   was    principally    directed,  and   to    its    execution    he 

E voted  eight  years  of  his  valuable  life.     The  grouping  is  majestic 

"and  commanding,  and  the  individual  figures  presented  with  a  truth 

anil  grandeur  never  surpassed.  It  represents  the  Hermann  Schlocht, 

t.  e.,  the  victory  gained  by  Arminius  over  the  Romans  at  the  famous 

battle  of  Teutoburg. 

The  figure  of  the  victorious  prince,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  group,  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  represented  at  the  moment  when 

he  is,  in  the  height  of  conquest,  treading  the  eagles  and  the  ilfi*ices  of 
i^  Romans  tieneatfa  his  feet.  The  story  is  told  jn  a  masterly  manner|_ 
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aiul  if  full  of  poetry  and  grantleur  of  conception  anil  detail,  ReB 
filial  love,  and  patriotism,  find  symbols  in  diiferent  groups,  all  " 
,  expressive  and  interesting.  One  group  representing  Thugneli 
bride  of  tbe  victorious  hero,  supporting  his  dying  father,  is  p 
touching,  and  beautiful ;  and  the  bard  with  his  wild  harp,  singing  in 
the  inidiit  of  the  confusion »  has  a  striking  effect ;  sls  well  as  the  pro- 
phetess, who  congratulates  the  people  on  their  triumph. 

The  interior  of  this  fine  temple  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  heing 
one  blaze  of  coloured  marble  ami  gilding.  Never  was  so  toocfl 
collected  together  beneath  one  roof,  and  never  was  so  striking  sn 
effect  produced  before  in  modern  times.  Baireuth  and  Salzbur]^ 
have  opened  their  quarries  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  specimesit 
of  their  riches ;  and  the  snowy  tributes  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Camn 
dazzle  the  eyes  with  their  brightness,  carved  into  friezes,  telling 
histories  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  bold  German  race  fVom 
primitive  times  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Numerous  are  the  artists  whose  powers  have  contributed  to  adorn 
this  vast  edifice,  and  the  busts  of  great  men,  for  whom  it  ww 
erected,  stand  in  shining  rows,  attesting  the  skill  and  imagination 
which  King  Ludwig  has  brought  into  play  to  further  hit  fiivour 
design. 

On  entering  the  precincts  of  this  surprising  hall,  the  brestli : 
stopped  at  first  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  — ~  auf  Saulen  ruht  sein  Dach, 

£i  f^l^inKt  der  Saal — m  schimmert  das  Qemach — 

Und  J^larmorbiJder  steho  nod  scba  qugIi  an.** 

Fourteen  caryatides  of  colossal  size  represent  the  Walkyi 
female  spirits  of  good,  who  sing  the  praises  of  the  great  and  n 
the  poetical  German  paradise.  These  virgins,  with  flowing  ^ 
hair,  are  from  the  designs  of  Schwanthaler,  and  are  grand  in 
and  picturesque  in  costume,  but  gilt  and  coloured  somewhat  eotnti 
ly,  producing  however  a  good  effect  when  seen  from  below,  forthfy 
appear  to  support  the  magnificent  roof. 

There  is  no  wood  admitted  into  the  construction  of  this  viit 
building:  its  place  is  supplied  with  iron,  so  that  it  bids  fair  tOfJefj 
the  ravages  of  at  least  one  element,  however  *'  time^  war,  or  floods 
may  deal  with  it. 

Amongst  the  busts  are  at  intervals  bold  projections^  oo  wbick 
appear  beautiful  figures  of  V'ictory,  all  in  different  attitudes,  and  ill 
nearly  equally  admirable.  These  are  by  Hauch,  and  are  enough  to 
immortalise  his  name. 

One  charming,  seated  figure  appeared  to  me  to  combine  ^1  ^ 
beauty  and  majesty  that  imagination  could  conceive.  Blany  of  tbe 
busts  are  finely  executed,  and  all  are  more  or  less  good.  Tbe  pe^ 
Bonages  are  oddly  enough  placed,  and  the  fabulous  and  the  true  nt 
brought  into  close  companionship. 

There  are  amongst  their  number,  which  already  amoaotf  W 
almost  a  hundred,  some  few  which  may  perhaps  hereafter  givf  plw 
to  more  authenticated  worthies;  as,  for  instance,  such  cbaracteri  * 
the  prophetess  V'elleda ;  Marobod,  chief  of  the  Marcomans;  C 
King  of  the  Heruli  and  Gepidae,  who,  though  doubtless  d< 
to  be  remembered  in  Germfin  history  with  veneration,  are 
likely  to  have  left   undeniable  portraits  of  themselves  to 
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Ostrogoths,  SakoDft^  and  Pranksy  vho  take  up  Uie  dncf  space  in  thia 

temple  deiiicated  to  Fame* 

Amongst  the  illustrious  moiiarcbs,  Alired  the  Great  of  Ettgland  ia 
preaaed  into  the  service,  as  well  as  Egbert ;  a  compliment,  doubt- 
leas  to  our  remote  island,  which  we  ought  tulicieittlj  to  appreciate. 

The  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  tae  antllor  of  the 
Nibelungenlied — both  ^rreat  unknown,  have  *' iMit'«-liQl-tlie-1efa-ci»- 
that-account "  busts,  to  prove  their  ideniitj,  as  well  as  Albertits 
Magnus  and  Walter  von  Vogelweide»  the  patriotic  troubadour. 

Painters  and  sculptors  are  there  in  a  Tetierable  party.  Albert 
Durer,  with  his  solemnly  beautiful  countenance;  his  townsman^ 
Peter  Vjsher,  with  his  honest  blunt  features,  as  if  fre^  fVotn  hia 
immortal  work  in  St.  Sibald's  church  at  Nuremberg,  a  marrelof  art^ 
comparable  only  to  that  by 

Adam  Kraft,  whose  Sacrements  Hauslein  has  excited  the  wonder  of 
ages«  as  it  still  stands  intact^  creeping  up  the  arch  of  the  Laurenta 
Kirche. 

Where,  however,  is  the  bust  of  the  good  and  true  Adam,  who,  for 
the  love  of  God  and  his  native  city,  g^ve  five  years  of  hard  labour, 
and  an  eternity  of  genius,  to  produce  a  work  in  stone  as  delicate  aa 
those  eastern  carvings  in  ivory  that  seem  done  by  fairy  fingers  ? 
Why  is  Adam  Kraft  of  Nuremberg  forgotten  in  the  Walhalla?  Is 
it  because  his  genius  was  unrewarded  during  his  life,  and  that  he 
died  in  a  hospital  in  his  own  ungrateful  city,  to  which  he  bequeath* 
ed  an  imperishable  treasure? 

Van  Eyck,  Hemling,  Hans  Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyke  are  there, 
as  they  should  be ;  nor  are  the  great  printers  forgotten,  nor  phy- 
sicians, nor  architects,  nor  poets,  nor  minstrels :  only  Luther  **  bides 
his  time,"  and  **  stands  and  waits"  for  a  niche,  not  yet  accorded 
him  1 

So  many  English  visitors  go  every  year  to  offer  their  homage  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Walkyren  of  the  Danube,  that  a  guide  to  Walhalla 
is  published  in  E/tglUft  at  Ratisbon  for  their  convenience. 

This  production  is  both  useful  and  entertaining ;  though,  proba- 
bly, the  author  of  the  pamphlet  did  not  intend  to  be  as  comic  as  he 
is  when  translating  his  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  our  laughter-loving 
nation. 

His  preliminary  remarks  before  introducing  an  extract  from  the 
"Walhalla's  Album"  are  inimitable.  For  instance,  he  observes, 
vhen  telling  a  tragical  story  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
the  castle  of  Donaustauf ; — '*  Mrs.  Lucy  Camilla  Herold,  surnamed 
Duleia,  and  descending  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Icah', 
equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty  as  well  as  by  her  proficiency, 
setting  out  for  Vienna,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  her  son, 
John  Francis  Anthony,  had  ike  misfortune  of  seeing  her  vessel  turned^ 
and  of  being  drownetl  near  Donaustauf,  together  with  her  son/* 

The  author,  speaking  of  the  bridge  of  Stauf,  remarks: — **  The 
bridge  just  mentioned  is  rather  too  bad  for  its  splemlid  environs, 
being  constructed  of  rugged  wooden  beams.  It  js  to  be  hoped,  ami 
we  dare  say  the  moment  is  not  very  far  off,  that  it  will  yield  to  a  new 
^od  prcUier  one/* 
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Tiie  poet  shiiips  out  in  the  folio winfj  vivtd  account  of  the  appetf. 

aiice  of  the  lieavens  when  the  Urst  stone  of  the  Walhalla  was  bid:^ 
t  "  After  a  ni^fit  in  which  the  stars,  as  if  willing  to  heighten  the  ra«g- 

ni5cenee  of  the  celestial  vault,  hiid  shaue  with  a  brighter  glauce 
[than  usually  uti  the  canopi/  of  heaven,  &c/'  ^B 

But  tiie  iuo8t  curiouit  part  of  the  work  (which,  by  the  way*  gi^<^H 

Iwo  beautiful  views  of  the  temple  and  the  ruin]  is  the  extract  befarf 
[jdluded  to  from  the  album  **  always  laf/ing  open  for  visitors  to  write 
I  theirnames  down,  and  their  remarks/*  He  considerately  observes: 

**  As  the  perusing  of  the  album  is  rather  incommodious,  not  to  *fj 
[of  the  diliVrent  handwritings,  most  of  them  quUe  illegibk,  the  ediia 
]  ibr  the  sake  of  every  sentimentaJ  traveller^  has  had  the  follawii 
[iextracts  takefi  out,'* 

Every  variety    of  German,  French,  and   English  composition  1 

thus  ofl'ered  to  the  curious,  amongst  which  the  remarkable  intd 

licence  exhibited   by  some  of  our  own  countrymen    will,  no  duubt? 

be  remarked  by  the  reader, 

''Charles  Rankin  Vickuman  C^J,  aua  London/'  ihus  inscribes  hii 
thought : 

"  A  magnificent  idea,  sjilendtdly  e4irriedonf  stid  sn  ex;&mpW  n^mijf  toLtl 

Jawed  by  tnher  great  natiutitt/' 

"  Aug.  Schillinger,  Kaufman  aus  Augsburg,"  thinks  il, 
^*  Wlirdig  etne«  Kiinigs,  wle  der  erhniuie  Ludw'ig  lit,'* 

**  Ebclin,  aus  Bremen,"  exclaims: 

<*  Mail  i'uhk*9  mit  Siolz  :  man  in  ein  Deutscber  I  ** 
*'  Lord  Mack  well  and  Lady  M.  Mack  well :  " 

*^  A  vii  roriginai  a  Athontw,  et  trouvf  Wmlbidla  {Uirfklte  ! " 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  country  claims  the  honour  of  hsviflf 
bestowed  on  t!ie  ahuvu   Lonl  his   illustrious   title  ;  his  rennirk  nwf  i 
be  characterised   by  the  term    uged   by   liofrath  ^fiill^r  und  FruitJ 
who  have  but  one  word  to  tell  their  feelings  I 
**  UiiUbertrofieiil  " 

A  Strange  being,  who  signs  iVjri^^  "  Nako  de  Nagy-Siienl-Mikl«i| 
nee  Vualich-di  Peeth,"  cries  out 

**  Haiiimcuta  Iti  nostra  helU  It^dta  I  " 

Then  comes  a  recognisable  name,  of  whose  celebritVi  Iiowefff*^ 
the  winter  seems  rather  dubious  without  a  help  to  tnemory,  wbid" 
he  kindly  supphes. 

'*C.  R,  GKk-..,!],  Architwt   of  Lond#w»     The   feJIow    Unitirpr  nf  iliOi^ 
joiin  diacover^r  uf  the  Miu-blw  of  iE^ina  iind  of  Fhy^^im,  atid  th«  i 
odnurer  uf  t\w  King  of  Buvanu." 

"  Charles  Henry  Drivon,  aus  Paris/*  is  thus  elot^uent : 
"  Ulmre  I  i.  celiii  «nii  a  eii  lid^e  de  r^uiilr  tant  do  grauda  t»umi]]«»  ' 

But 

**  Every  white  wtU  bare  ita  bla^, 
And  every  »\vt?et  tt*  tour  ?  " 

"  Mr.  and  Mr^.  H,  Wilkina,  from  Bath.  Enghmd,"  hare rrcwiW I 
that  they  ^  ' 
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'  Think  Uie  blue /rim0  mud  blue  coliL>ur  of  the  Caryalidet  injures  the   efTi*rt 
r  the  inierior."" 

W.  Stuart  von  Sch(^Ulnnd"  utters  one  long  crj, 
*-«  Obstupesco !  *' 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Keptellin  "  perhaps  thought  it  more  prwtlent 
not  lo  use  the  language  of  the  Valerliou!,  when  giving  a  piece  of 
advice  like  the  following  : 

May   I  siiggeit  that  U  ii  ti  fttruii^ti  ijiju«tic«  to  lidmit  Oeiiaerlc  and  exdiide 

Iiuther.     Gen*eric,  who  Uf  ireeiherv  ftiid  cILssimnlinion   reia'mett  a  hurrttr  he 

^  in  masmcrinff  Chrutiam.     Uenseric  in  Wulhiilhix  inmates  ! 

**  G«ti(ieric  was  d«iver— ^o  terw  Htirrut/ben — a  dever  r<»!ktit«r.     One  wmild  have 

ght  this  was  below  the  real  greatness  of  minJ  whidi  jirompted  anil  executed 

this  aohle  work." 

"  William  Dalton,  GentUtnan,  from  EngknJ,  and  his  lady,"  make 
I  to  ihe  reader  the  following  mysterioun  communication. 
^^B     *<  Coiinus  le  feu  Mom  a  le  Baron  von  Zaudt — cbarman  de  lu  Vulhalhi  i  *' 

^^ Twice  has  a  certain  *'  Chaiioinesse  Comtess  de  Talhot "  retume<l 
to  Walhalla,  and  twice  has  she  endeavoured  to  pourtray  her  feel- 
ings: the  first  time  she  says^ 

*'*'  Je  n*ai  jamais  vue  de  cho^e  plus 

Belte,  je  pournd  rmlmirir  pour  totite," 

**  Un«  ftim^e  «aas  mtfctHffui — je  pourroi  lueme  dire  <^ue  je  n*ai  de  m»  vie  vn 
till  tjemple  si  beau.'* 

This  is  great  praise  ;  but  the  second  time,  what  new*  idea  does  this 
admiration  inspire?  Hear  the  Cotjntess  again  in  her  native  tongue: 
the  appears  "  dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty." 

^-  I  think  this  is  the  mtmi  beautifut  thing  montinient  I  ever  saw — I  admire  tt 
very  much  ;  itii  wonderful,  and  must  beadmire<l  by  all." 

The  list  of  enthusiasts  who  could  not  keep  pen  from  paper  in  the 
halb  of  Walhalla,  is  closed  by  '*  Latly  Caroh'ne  Neeld/'  who  remarks 
rply: 

*^  There  is  nothing  »o  fiae  in  England  !  " 


N  i  G  U  T. 
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_^LT»cy  troops  of  gliiteritjg  stars 
'^Jp  the  henven's  hhio  ai^ch  as«»nd  j 
their  beam«  reflecteil  play 

!  the  tranquil  waves  extend. 

ugh  her  opening  veil  of  clouds, 
una  d&rts  a  teurful  gleum  ; 
i  dewy  billocki  of  the  dead 

^  her  faint  and  feeble  beam. 

eretted  silvery  wavef^ 
Ring,  break  upun  tha  strand, 
rhisper,  in  their  spirit-tunps. 
rttugs  frora  my  nttii%^  land. 


Plaintive  strains  of  music  sweet. 

Through  the  ehadowy  grnve  do  ring ; 

'Tis  Philomel  that  charms  the  ear 
With  her  song  of  love  and  spring. 

Charged  with  sweets,  the  evening  air 
Sports  amid  the  leafy  trees  , 

And  the  ibintng  beetle  hnms 

His  low  iotig  tn  the  evening  hreexe. 

Sweet  CO  me,  thou  welcome  Nighty 
Sweet  thy  calm  to  soul  forhirn  , 

At  thy  uppnmi^h  my  heart  is  soothfd. 
Though  1  lifiil  it  but  to  mourn. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  D'ESPAGNET,  THE  ARCniTECT, 
AT  BORDEAUX. 


The  liouhti  of  winch  a  represenlation  is  here  given,  though 
well  known,  is  qtutG  a^  curious  as  the  dwelling  of  the  fatnous  lU 
iniftt,  Nicolas  Flumel,    neur  the  Tour  Saint   Jacques  la    *" 
Among  the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  hermetical  pHila 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jean    d'F 
preiiident  of  the  Parliament  at   Bordeaux,   deserves   to   ^*•   "< 
Ills  prufound  researches  in   that  mysterious  branch  of  al' 
cibject  of  which  i^i  to  discover  the  trannmutfttion  of  met 
philosopher's  stone  have  rescued  liis  name  from   oblivion 
better  acquainted  with  physics  than  any  man  of  bis   tiuu  . 
therefore  much  to  he  regretted  that  with  so  mucli  learuinf^   hi* 
belief  in  alchemy   should  have  induced  him  to  turn  1  '    *   '■' 
unprotitahle  an  account,  when  if  properly  directed  they 
exceedingly  useful  to  his  country.     Thiu  wiU  he  seen    in 
curious  work  written  by  him  entitled  :  **  Enchyrdion  Physic 
necnoii  Arcanum  Hermetic^  Pbilosophicife   opu8"(Pari*i 
octavo).     In  the  la.st  of  these  two  treatises,  which  were  trar 
French  by  Jean  Bachm  in  1G23,  and  published  in  one  vwli 
pagnet  endeavoura  to  explain  the  method  of  obtain ing  ^ 


^ 


d^espagnet's  house. 


How  much  tnind  and  inftirmiitiun  are  nquandered  nvviiy  to  no  pur- 
pfw*e  I  True  it  is  that  people  at  that  pericKl  were  ignonint  of  the 
existence  of  the  golden  mines  of  California,  and  thiU  many  very  extra- 
ordinary  men  shared  i»  D'Espagnet's  belief  in  alchemy*  The  preface 
n^hicli  he\vrote  for  the  *'  Tableau  de  riuccinstaiice  et  Instabilite  de  timtes 
Chases,  des  Mauvais  Anges  et  Demons,  oii  it  est  amplement  traite  des 
Sorciers/'  by  Pierre  de  TAncre,  is  another  curious  production.  The 
alchemist  of  Bordeaux  ahserts,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  that  the 
sorcerers  in  France  were  then  in  the  habit  of  stealing  little  children 
in  order  to  consecrate  them   to  the   worship  of  the  demon. 

D'Kspagoet'ii  house  was  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation  sixty 
years  ago.  31.  Fiery,  an  amateur  uf  Bordeaux,  possesses  a  pen  and  ink 
drawing  of  it,  but  it  has  lately  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
itit  primitive  tityle  ;  and  this  unpublished  drawing  has  served  as  a 
iiic»del.  The  curious  facade  was  pulled  down  ten  years  ago.  Its 
demolition  is  to  be  regretted,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  historical 
interest  which  is  attached  to  it,  but  because  its  style  was  original : 
here  was  something  almost  mysterious  about  it :  the  same  remark 
»uld  not  be  made  with  regard  to  the  few  other  aiitit^ue  private  dwel- 
lings which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Guyennen. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  dixcusa  here  whether  it  was  a  whim  of 
architect,  or   a   cabalisticiil  spirit    which    had    prompted  him    to 
anre  these   enigmutieal   figures  ;    we    wiU   confine  ourselves   to   the 
criptiou  of  the  ornaments  more  or    less   pleasing   which  decorate 
be  building,  and  which  in  our  opinion  have  neither  a  mystical  nor 
ibalistical  meaning.     To  begin  with  the  first  flour :  the  entrance  oc- 
spies  a  large  portion  of  the  fo^adc,   and  consists  uf  an  arch^  which  is 
sapported  by  two  tail-pieces,  representing  a  she-wolf  with  a  cub  in  her 
autb«     The  door    itself  is  of  oak   and  covered  with  great  square- 
ded  nails.     Below  the  cornice  which  surmounts  it  are  two  columns, 
the  shafts  of  which  are  adornett  with  martlets^  and  their  base  is  of  a 
spiral  form,  and  flcur-dc-l^see  ;  in   the  centre  are  two  pilasters  sup- 
ting  three  arches,  between  each  of  which  is  an   angel  playing  on 
instrument :  the  first  on  the  right  side  is  performing  on  a  trumpet ; 
be  second  on  a  lute ;  ihe  third  on  the  rebec>  a  sort  of  violin,  much  in 
ion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  fourth  on  the  triiinglep     Be- 
ath  the  centre  arch  which  is  larger  than  all  the  otiier.s,  a  sun  will  be 
r¥"ed,  under  which  is  a  kind  of  bandrol  in  the  form  of  a  pliylactery, 
Bcmedan,  an  untiquary  uf  Bordeaux,  declares  that  the  head  of  the 
eardedold  man  with  three  faces,  which  will  be  perceived  a  little  lower 
i>wn,  represents  Mercury :  we  believe  it  to  be  only  symbolical  of  the 
Trinity,  and  precisely  like   those  figures  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
"gnettes  of  Roman   Catlkdic  priiyer-bookji  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
ith  centuries,  and  in  some  uf  the  carving  in  our  old  churches,     A 
|SmiIar  image  of  the  Trinity  has  been  noticed  in  one  of  the  windows 
the  church  of  St»Lo  d'Ourville.     Four  figures  are  placed  near  this 
nage,    the  eagle,  the   attribute  of  St.  John,   holding  a   phylactery 
veen  its  claws  ;    opposite   to   it  is  an  angel   also  holding  a  phy- 
ihen   there  is   the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  shewing    his  horns    to 
liun  of  SL  Mark  ;    and    beneath    are    two   fantastical    figures  of 
uiimals,   with  human  heads  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
descril>e,  —  they   are    both    darting  utf  in  an    opposite    direction. 
In  ihe  space   between   the  two  pilasters  are  two  escutcheons:    that 
t,  surrounded  by   a  helmet  or  crest,  is  a  chevron  bearing 
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three  crescents,  a  head  in  the  field,  and  two  flowers  above.  The 
esciitcht'on  on  the  right-hand  side  is  i«  the  form  uf  a  loztfnge,  with  k 
uidfiw't^  cordtiieres  {q.  Nort  of  black  hiJk  knitted  necklace),  aud  divided 
by  bunds.  In  the  dexter  it  bearh  two  birds*  heads,  and  in  the  siajsier 
a  t!ower*  By  the  side  of  the  «umll  dmir  which  we  have  jujit  been 
describing  is  a  smaller  one;  the  chimney  grote«qtie  heads,  and  lufsorf 
hmterns,  prove  clearly  thtit  it  wat*  restored  in  the  reign  of  Loui^  XI if. 
The  two  stories  are  each  illuminated  by  three  windows,  slightly 
arched,  which  have  stone  bars.  Between  each  wiridovv  is  a  projecting 
band  of  btone  terminated  by  a  fantastic  monster.  A  short  chubhv- 
cheeked  creature  blowing  a  kind  of  bagpipe  will  aliMi  be  observed. 
In  the  third  i^tory,  it  h  only  nt'iessary  to  notice  two  crosaies:  tbe^ 
lire  square  and  without  ornaments.  Tlie  rcKif  which  is  quite  as  cariou* 
in  its  form  as  in  it»  details,  terniinates  in  two  )>ointed  gable»  nmnd 
the  edge  of  which  large  cabbage  leaves  are  carved.  On  the  «umtnil 
of  the  hiflie^t  galde  a  headle^is  man  will  be  remarked  moated  on  i 
sort  of  monster,  and  on  the  top  i>f  the  othtT  h  a  statue  of  St.  Peter 
bearing  his  well  known  key.  This  saint  is  invoked  under  the  uttnie 
of  Janitor  Coeli  in  the  ancient  hyuin  to  the  holy  Apostles.  He  i% 
placed  on  this  part  of  the  building  on  account  of  his  being  I 
of  the  keys  of  Heaven.  Formerlv  there  is  said  to  b^ve  1m 
observatory  on  the  summit  of  D'Espagnel'a  house,  from  which  he 
made  his  astronomical  oh^ervationa* 
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Skowv  pile,  by  vapourn  fed, 

Bordereil  liriglit  wit!i  goldt^n  iMiotl^ 

FJoatiii^  swiftly  i/er  my  htiad, 
Hence,  and  seek  iny  futherlttiid  I 

On  your  wbite  %vtiig^  l»e»r  roe  o'er 
Air- by  lit  form*^  by  breexi^  fafinrd, 

To  my  native  pitting  once  more  ; 
IJeiir  me  from  tbis  foreign  btmnd  ! 

Oi-eat  for  me  roy  «pot  of  birth, 

Ar^d,  my  Itive's  low  conacre  gaiuinlf 

Tull  ber  that  on  stranger-oartb. 
True  tu  lier  my  beart  reiuaiued ! 

Wbere  the  oak  itft  branche*  rwn, 
Kb»  tbo  topmoet  m  ye  iwei*p  ; 

fciiwd  H  tboiisaad  heavenly  t«ar« 

Wbere  my  dear  lost  pansute  ftlocp  1 

All  !  ye  melt,  ye  airy  slimiids, 
Till  ye  cjiiite  in  mist  dt*cay  j 

FLivv  V  fn\vii%'*?n  silver  doud», 
Ve  rndt  in  empty  Air  awiiy ! 


APPETITE. 


A  SARCi\8TIC  ON  TU£  GASTRIC. 


BY    ALFRED    CROWQUILI^ 


Life  is  all 
breath  of  life 


appetite. 

hecfills 


for 


Man*s  first  squall  is  for  foot] ;  with  his  iirtt 


soniething  to  eut.    Me  starts  on  his  jouroej. 
His  earliest  itnpredsion 


but  peremptorily  demands  his  stirrup-cup. 

is  his  nap»  and  his  first  love  tops  aiid  bottoms.  Nature,  knowing 
what  the  labour  of  his  life  will  be,  wisely  gives  him  two  sets  of 
teetli,  for  no  one  set  could  ever  stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they 
are  put  by  him  in  eating  through  his  existence* 

The  dinner-bell  sounds  a  requiem  for  the  deaths  of  victims,  from 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water,  slaughtered  for  the  appetite  of  in- 
tellectual man, — they  have  all  been  slaughterers  in  their  turn  ;  only 
pointing  out  to  him,  in  lectures  of  three  or  four  courses,  the  plain 
matter-of-fact  that  from  himself,  the  first  of  animals,  to  the  veriest 
minute  insect,  are  all  doomed  to  dine,  or  sup,  as  the  case  may 
l>e»  upon  each  other. 

The  infant  soon  eats  himself  into  boyhood^  when  the  pantry 
becomes  his  place  of  devotion,  and  the  butcher  and  baker  his  tutelary 
taints.  All  time  merges  itself  into  the  glorious  epochs  of  breakfasts 
time,  dinner-time,  tea-time,  and  supper-time  f  The  last  is  always 
kept  in  reserve  by  cautious  parents,  as  a  reward  for  some  great  act 
of  ability  or  obedience  ;  it  tames  the  most  turbulent  and  restive  of 
the  human  carnivori,  still  making  the  appetite  the  thing  rewarded. 

The  boy  starting  in  the  world,  **  going  to  his  first  office,"  is 
positively  all  appetite:  a  destructive  fact  known  most  poignantly  by 
**  parents  and  guardians/'  Not  much  thicker  than  a  gun-case,  he 
itows  away  with  all  imaginable  facility  a  quantity  perfectly  astonish- 
ing, only  to  be  compared  to  that  most  flexible  of  swallowers,  the 
anaconda.  An  innocent  w  ish  to  oblige  in  this  particular  is  on  record 
of  a  youth,  who  had  early  promised  to  do  the  '  whole  duty  of  man*' 
in  a  very  creditable  manner,  when  asked  by  an  over-indulgent 
mother  to  take  a  small  corner  more  of  some  delicious  pasty  provided 
St  a  large  party,  at  once  placed  himself  prominently  in  the  ranks  of 
gastronomical  genius  by  answering,  with  much  naivete,  that  *'if  his 
ma*  would  allow  him  to  stand  up,  he  thought  he  could  manage  it." 

With  what  happiness,  and  glorious  dreams  of  small  Beishazzar 

feasts,  does  the  office  youth  count  over  his  weekly  allowance  for 

diurnal  treats,  to  be  devoured  in  one  hour,  by  the  eating-house 

clock  I  continual  roast  and  boiled,  marrow-puddings  and  fruit-tarts, 

- — a  pleasing  ever*hot  variety.     Cold  meat  days  are  no  more.     He  is 

the  undisturbed  ruler  of  lija   stomach,   which  always  becomes  at 

devouring  pitch  long  before  the  lagging  hand  of  the  office-clock— 

^  ith  which   he   is  at  continual  variance  —  proclaims,  to  him,   the 

golden  hour  of  the  day.     It  has  no  sympathy   with  him :    in  the 

*ii«rning  it  goes  too  fast;  at  mid-dfiy  it  appears  provokingly  slow. 

It  I*  cold  monotonous  face  is  a  pest  to  him,  and  he  feels  inclined  to 

cjbliterate  all  the  hours  but  the  dinner-hour,  the  labour  of  the  others 

only  lending  for  the  provision  of  that  delicious  one.     In  this  early  j 
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stage  of  the  devourer's  existence  it  has  been  discovered  that  qiaaiititf 
is  preferred  to  qimlity* 

The  fact  that  dinners  are  necessary  in  all  relations  of  life  is  sadly 
annihilating  to  the  poetry  "f  existence;  but  so  it  is,  undeniably. 
Ask  your  poet  himself,  who  in  his  mighty  and  heaven- ward  fli|^hti 
looks  down  with  scorn  on  the  inatter-of-facl  animalisms  of  life,  how 
often  he  is  obliged  to  rush  out,  tormented  by  the  demon  appetite, 
and  sell  his  clouds  of  gorgeous  hues  for  the  mere  substantiality  of  a 
mutton-chop,  and  at  an  astonishing  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  be 
has  the  hardihood  to  write  (and  print,  if  he  can  find  a  publisher^ 
positive  assertions,  that  he  can  live  on  his  mistress's  smile,  and  fei 
upon  kisses  ;  how  he  cooks  them  he  never  condescends  to  explain 

With  civilisation  came  cooks,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  with 
cooks  came  civilisation.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  galls 
knights  broke  lances  in  the  dangerous  tourney  for  the  love  of  f 
ladies,  cooks — if  the  name  ought  to  be  so  desecrated^ — were  men 
brutes  who  cooked  brutes,  introducing  whole  animals— "going  i 
whole  hog/' — to  the  noble  company,  dressed  but  unsba%'eti,  to  I 
**  cut  up,"  not  carved,  w  ith  the  same  daggers  that  had  perhaps  a  few 
hours  before  s!ain  some  equally  great  brute  of  a  baron,  with  whom 
they  had  had  a  slight  misunderstanding,  and  the  fair  ladies  of  their 
devotion  joined  them  in  the  massive  onslaught,  washing  down  tbt 
aavoury  cheer  with  deep  draughts  of  beer  from  out  the  ponderouj 
black  jack  1  Oh,  imperfect  age  of  romance,  where  wa«  your  poetry? 
oh,  where  were  your  cooks? 

Cooks,  no  doubt,  will  eventually  prove  the  peace-makers  of  tb 
world.  "  Arbitration,  not  war/'  is  now  the  cry  ;  so  let  it  be.  Kin 
and  emperors,  no  longer  **  ambassador-ridden"  or  ♦'  consul-fome 
ed,"  would  meet  to  dine  and  decide.  The  grand  entries  of  ptqua 
beef  and  mutton  would  be  preferable  to  grand  entriei  of  truopi; 
turning  the  Jfancs  d  la  Soyer  much  more  pleasant  than  the  \ 
in  the  field  ;  and  ks  entremets  would  materially  add  to  the  sw< 
of  the  meeting,  and  of  government  generally.  Even  the  wild  Aw 
of  the  desert  feels  the  necessity  of  dining  with  a  man  to  make  htm  1 
friend*  Shall  we  be  behind-hand  with  hira  in  furthering  the  int 
of  ttie  cuisiHi't  when  every-day  experience  proves  to  us  that  oothic^ 
so  disposes  a  man  to  amiable  feelings  and  a  wish  for  peace  aii 
well- prepared  and  artistically-conceived  dinner. 

The  churchmen,  at  leas^t  I  am  so  led  to  believe  from  old  mittili^ 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  grades  of  enjoyment  in  the  laxunnd 
the  table.  The  remains  still  existing  oi^  their  cunning  sna  " 
grounds  and  fish-preserves,  fully  prove  that  they  were  the 
fathers  of  many  courses  ;  knowing  that  **  anybody  can  dine  "  if  htl 
aatisHed  with  the  mere  act  of  eating  to  sustain  life,  but  *' to  d> 
was  an  art  of  difficult  attainment  and  almost  indefinable  delic 
and  that,  humbling  as  it  may  appear,  a  very  large  priJ|K»rtJon  gT 
man's  life  is  passed  in  eating,  and  profoundly  thinking  of  the  ptrli 
tioni/Jng  the  pleasure  of  his  feasts.  Therefore,  as  it  muat  h^  ' 
let  it  be  done  weH. 

Kings  have  reigned,  and  been  placed  upon  the  rulU  of  I 
but  we  remenibei  equally  well  the  fame  of  their  co^ks*     WWC 
divide   tlie  gluries   of    Louis   Quaton^e   from    those    of    hit 
Bechamel?  or  dwell   upon  the  eventful  hiiitory  of  the  great  C<>lA 
without   having  sweet  and   melancholy   tlioughta   ufioti   lk«  'i^ 
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d'trnvre  of  the  no  less  ^eat  Vatel ;  who,  fuil  of  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Roman  feeling,  fell  upon  his  sword  (or  carving-knife)  at  the 
mere  shadow  of  culinary  dishonour  In  more  modern  time5i,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  enormous  shiulow  of  the  **  first  gentlemen  of  iiis 
day,'*  we  remember  that  the  polisheti  Careme  was  his  chef  de  cuishtc^ 
and  that  George  the  Fourth,  in  all  the  might  of  his  throne  itud 
wagast  majesty,  was  but  Careme  crowned;  for  that  fine  colossal 
fig'ore  wa^  the  creation  of  his  cook — a  statue  of  the  kitchen  !  The 
niiMteenth  century  has  its  glorious  heroes  of  the  spk,  who  stilj 
|>rQgress  in  their  tire- worshipping  art,  and  even  surpass  the  supposed 
perfection  of  the  great  chefs  of  the  eighteenth.  Wreaths  of  honour 
nave  fallen  on  the  brows  of  Ude,  Careme,  Beauvilliers,  Soyer,  and 
Francatelli.  Both  as  cooks  and  authors,  Soyer  and  Francatelli  have 
been  the  lasjt  to  speak  in  volumes:  Soyer  covering  his  knife  of 
sacrifice  with  flowers  of  poetry,  and  investing  even  a  ti'ic  dc  vcau  d 
tlndienne  with  a  most  touching  sentiment ;  while  Francatelli  per- 
forms his  task  with  the  grave  air  of  a  sacrificing  Druid,  lookinf^ 
upon  dinner  as  rather  a  serious  consideration,  which  lias  more  to  do 
with  man's  progress  for  eviJ  or  good  than  your  mere  swallower  will 
allow. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  these  culinary  pioneers  for  two 
centuries^  the  spread  of  dinner  knowledge,  and  consequent  enlighten- 
ment, has  been  very  slow.  It  blazed  merely  around  the  thrones  of 
lungs,  or  in  the  hearts  of  great  cities  ;  smaller  towns  and  commuoi* 
tie«  still  remaining  ignorant  of  the  refinement  of  three  or  four 
courses^  or  the  glory  of  a  banquet  conducted  with  poetical  feeling 
through  the  mazes  of  entrees,  rctevcs,  /tors  d*(eftvt'est  and  rcmftt'ex^  to 
the  sweet  labyrinth  of  the  entremehj  and  profoundly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  rarie  of  arrangement  for  a  fashionable  dinner. 

A  ludicrous  instance  of  this  lamentable  ignorance  is  quaintly  told 
in  the  droU  volume  called  ^'  The  Provost,"  by  Gait,  as  having  taken 
~Bce  iu  Scotland,   to  a  magibtrate  of  a  gude  town,  in   the  year 

strsnge-looking  traveller  entered  the  town,  and  sought  refresh- 

nt  at  a  change-house.     The  lamllady  did  not  like  his  looks  ;  for, 

ahe  expressed  it.  **  He  had  toozy  black  whiskers,  was  lank  and 

ill,  with  an  awsome  parrot  nose,   hi^id  no  cravat,  but  only  a  bit 

black  ribbon  drawn  through  two  button-holes  fastening  his   ilU 

floured  sark   neck,  which   gave  him  altogether  an  unwholesome 

illandiidi  appearance."     The  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  the  unfor* 

ate  was  dragged  before  the  town- council ;  who  in  their  collective 

iom   had  met  to  examine   the   supposed  spy.      But,   lo!  "*  the 

enemy  "  could  not  speak  any  language  but  French,  and  his 

liners  nothing  but  broad   Scotch ;    so,  as  a  last  resource,  his 

anteau   was  searched,  and   there  wa**  found    a    strange  map 

mottt  mystical  form,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 

^>o*oms  of  the  town-council.     **  1*  gude  faith,"  said  a  sapient  baillie, 

here  's  proof  enow\     This  is  a  plain  map  o'  the  Frith  o'  Clyde  all 

ie  way  to  the  tail  of  the  bank  o*  Greenock.     This  mickle  place  is 

rran;  that  round  one  is  the  Craig  of  Ailsa  ;  ane  between  is  Plada  ! 

'    If  41  sore  aflair,  gentlemen  :  there  will  be  hanging  and  qiiarter- 

OD  this  business."     The  whole  town  was  in  a  fume  j  the  lord- 

rotate  was  written  to;  dragoons  rode  into  the  streets^  and  ail  was 

'  aod  dismay^ 
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Btit  what  a  kiigh  arose,  when  it  was  fount!  that  the  aliei 
only  a  French  cook ;  and  that  the  man  of  the  Clyde  wa 
more  than  a  plan  of  setting  out  a  fashionable  table  !     '*  The  bailic^s 
island  of  Arran  bein^  the  roast  beef,  and  the  Craig  of  AilsA  tbe 
pudding,  and  Plada  a  butter-boat/' 

In  this  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  then,  were  our  Scotch  con* 
sins  some  half  century  ago,  and  we  must  confess,  that  even  in  our 
own  country  places^  the  holy  fire  of  the  cooking-range  threw,  at  thii 
period  but  a  faint  light,  The  gigantic  efforts  of  the  olden  tiotf 
were  certainly  startling  for  quantity,  but  sadly  wanting  in  quality. 
With  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  such  efforts,  the  most  tb«l 
can  be  conceded  to  them  is,  to  call  them  y^^//^  /  It  would  be  stcrf* 
lege  to  name  such  ^*  monster  meetings"  dinner?.  The  epiciiir 
sickens  when  he,  by  chance,  falls  over  the  record  of  some  doingf  of 
our  forefathers.  One  MS.  of  those  enormities  is  now  e^ctant  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  emblazoning  forth  a  wonderful  feed  given,  thtnk 
heaven,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1470.  at  York,  by  the  Archbishop, 
George  Nevil,  brother  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  called  n  feast, 
at  which  Lord  Hastings  was  comptroller,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  tw*- 
surer,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  steward,  assisted  in  the  horrid  aflairby 
KKM)  waiters,  62  cooks,  and  515  kitcheners  and  scullions*  The 
delicate  curie  runs  thus,  viz. — 


l\00  quarters  of  wlieaL 

300  tijns  of  ale. 

104  torn  »f  wine. 

One  pipe  of  spieed  wine, 

10  fat  oxem 

G  mid  hulU, 

'Mm  pigs. 

1004  wethertf, 

3000  calves. 
aoOOgeeM. 
900  capons* 

100  pe»oook4. 
2f)0  craiiet* 
a<J*^  kicii, 
2000  dik'keiii* 
4(^00  pigeojii> 
Ami}  rubbita. 
4000duckg, 
204  blti«rn«. 


400  HerDaiet. 

200  plieasjinta. 

6i)0  panridKe*» 

500O  wuodoidia. 

400  plovcm. 

100  curkw§. 

im  qaaib. 

lOOOeggita. 

200ree8. 

4000  Bmk*^  Doe*^  and  RaeU^di, 

1  a&  hot  v^enison  pMidea. 

4000  cold  do 

10l>0  dishes  of  jrllic*. 

SiMMI  hc»t  cttAtardm. 

400«)  culd  ditto. 

400  tarts. 

UOO  pikes. 

300  breamf . 

0  SEALS,  and 

4  roai'oisKS  T 


Seals  and  porpoiaes !     The  worse  than  cannibals.     Yet  thli  ^ 
thought  a  dinner  worthy  to  be  offered  by  an  Archbishop  to  the  i 
disiingui  of  the  English  nobility ! 

Thank  Heaven^  cooka  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  and,  Ihroonb^ 
artJst-likc  management   of  the  palate  and   the  dtgeation, 
down  from  the  brutalization  of  such  days  of  diirkne««  and  i 
for  badly  cooked  food,  and  consequent  indigestion,  tuiDS  a  I 
a  perfect  savage ! 

To  shew  properly  the  variety  which  can  be  seen  in  Lcmd 
must  begin  with  the  city,  the  freedom  thereof  giving,  as  it  i 
right  to  its  denizens  to  eat  more  than  any  little  suburb  owl 
afipire  to,     Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  h 
immense  quantity  and  weight  of  dinners,  have  a  title 
upon  them  as  a  reward  of  their  continued  and  superhumia  ( 
^ons.     They  are  called  Aldermm,  which  means,  ^ 
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tr^ce  through  the  maxe  of  time,  men  wboae  ocrapilion  m  to  dime. 
They  appear  generally  to  be  selected  for  their  extxmar&taMj  Wlk 
Jind  capability  in  holding  any  given  qaantitj,  wa  aa  aoC  to  dtigrace, 
in  the  knife  and  fork  coodict^  the  ward  or  |wrticidar  quarter  of 
the  city  which  they  represent  or  cat  for. 

The  Lord  Mat^or,  a  title  derived,  we  beUere,  from  th£  Lotio  word 
major f  or  greatest  eater,  upon  his  election  for  one  year  to  the  bigli 
honour^  marks  his  gratitude  and  knowledge  of  hit  o4&ce  by  giriii^ 
an  unparalleled  dinner, — in  fact*  of  auch  m^gnitiide  that  kii^s^ 
queen§,  dukes^  lords,  judges^  and  miniaters  deacend  &am  thdf 
high  estate  and  accept  invitations  theretoiy  thai  they  may  behold  the 
wondrous  sight  of  so  many  human  beings  coUccted  toigcthcr  to  ^(»* 
rify  the  triumph  of  the  kitchen ! 

On  this  eventful  day,  the  unfortunates  who  caimoC  gain  admUtancie 
to  the  great  feed,  although  many  strive,  with  all  tbetr  totereft,  for 
aax  months  previous,  congregate  in  idi  kinds  of  Urge  templea  t» 
raise  dinners  of  their  own.  "  Where  do  you  dine?  "  is  the  oohf 
question  asked  for  days  before  the  eventful  epoch.  Eaters  «nife 
upon  each  other,  and  draw  stealthily  krge  embossed  cardi  from  their 
pockets,  inviting  them  to  the  onslaught. 
_  Woe  betide  the  man  who  has  no  where  to  dine.  He  falla  immedi- 
ely  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother- citizens  and  become*  wm  Hflthing. 
For  days  before  this  greatest  of  great  events,  the  streeU  are  lilkd 
with  signs  of  preparation*  Men  stagger  against  you,  without  apo- 
logy >  laden  with  pyramids  of  denuded  fowls,  causing  you  to  shiver 
in  Uie  November  fog  as  you  look  upon  their  nakednesa.  You  turn, 
filled  with  wonder  as  to  where  they  can  all  come  from,  and  slightly 
at  the  probable  price  of  eggs,  which  you  indulge  in  for  break* 
You  must  be  guarded^  or  you  may  have  your  eye  knocked 
;  by  some  confectioner's  tray,  laden  with  sweets,  or  the  mystic 
ns  of  burnished  copper,  used  in  the  wonderful  preparation  known 
only  in  its  perfection  to  citizens,  called  "  Real  Turtle  1 "  Strange 
and  appetizing  smells  assail  you  at  every  turn.  Vour  nose  leads 
you  to  the  wide  doors  of  some  quaint  old  hall,  w^here  the  sacrifice  is 
preparing;  anon,  another  and  another.  You  would  never  have 
given  them  your  slightest  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  cooks  who 
make  these  dull  and  dreary -looking  places  pleasant  and  delightful 
to  gaze  upon.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  their  labours, 
the  odd*looking  griffins  and  gorbals  staring  and  grinning  at 
J,  with  open  mouths,  frightful  at  any  other  time,  seem  now  less 
~DUS,  and  but  waiting  lor  the  dinner-bell^  like  all  the  surround- 
neighbourhood,  that  they  may  become  amiable  by  repletion. 
:  city  is  one  large  dining-room  ;  the  morose  and  the  cynical  be- 
[le  amiable,  beeauae  —  because  they  are  all  going  to  dine.  The 
jKftor  and  the  needy  are  happy,  because  they  are  to  come  in  for  the 
aiext  day's  alms  of  victuals,  and  to  be  startled  with  innocent  wonder 
^at  the  mixed  mass  of  unaccountable  things  they  find  in  their  tattered 
Ittaketa,  kuown  only  to  people  who  are  born  to  dine  regularly. 

This  event  I  mention  first,  because  more  people  actually  dine  on 
^A  day  than  on  any  known  day  in   the  year.     And  it  is  dinner. 
f^hkt  ia  eaten  Is  indeed  wonderful !  but  what  is  lef\  is  more  so,  for 
takes  days  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  indefatigable  jaws  of 
im  unused  to  dine,  to  get  rid  of  the  bits. 

The  lesser  temples,  or  eating-houses,  meet  your  eye  at  every  turn, 
itre,  as   the  doors  open   for  ingress  or  egress,  voices  toW  \\\Vo  xW 
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public  thoroughfare,  repeatinf^  in  measured  tones,  "  RoaU  beef  arw! 
potatoes ;  roast  ibwl  and  boiled  pork  ;  haunch  of  mutton,  tweet 
sauce  ;  slice  of  salmon  ;  c<id  and  oyster  sauce;  roast  pork,  just  up! 

beautiful  quar- ."     The  door  closes,  and  the  voice  of  the  channer 

is  heard  no  more  ;  a  sharp  and  hungry  feeling  comes  over  you,  and 
you  find  yourself  dining  without  calculating  the  consequences* 

The  high-priests  or  head- waiters  of  these  delusive  temple* — the 
Toms!  the  Joes  1  the  Wills! — have  become  famous  in  their  diy. 
What  man  who  wished  to  be  thought  respectable  would  appear 
ignorant  of  '*  Joes/'  where  it  is  supposed  they  have  some  dreadf  ' 
secret  of  how  to  cook  a  rump- steak  ?  Far  and  near  do  pilj 
come  and  depart  astonished.  With  a  kind  ot^  legerdemain, 
steak  is  cot»ked  before  them^  on  a  gridiron  large  enough  to  havt 
broiled  any  saint  upon,  had  he  been  larger  and  fatter  than  saints 
ought  to  be  ■  and,  although  dozens  of  other  steaks  are  braihng 
around  your  chosen  one,  no  mistakes  ever  occur.  That  wonderlnl 
cook  who  stands  unmeltingly  before  that  everlaslingj  fire,  wboit 
back  alone  is  known  to  the  daily  visitors,  and  whose  face  U  m  myt- 
tery,  knows  the  flock  of  steaks,  as  a  shepherd  knows  bis  flock  of 
sheep,  by  little  signs  and  marks  unnoticed  by  others* 

The  men  who  say  "thank  ye,  sir,"  for  the  accustomed  penny, 
soon  grow  rich,  and  cut  steaks  and  chops  on  their  own  account,  and 
in  a  few  years  ride  in  their  carriages.  This  is  a  fact  in  many  in- 
stances  in  the  city  at  the  present  moment,  where  men  are  known 
who  step  out  of  a  carriage,  don  the  apron^and  go  through  the  ujual 
list  of  roast  and  boiled,  with  the  same  smile  that  weleoroed  the  iirfl 
penny. 

Thus,  while  other  plodding  shopkeepers,  with  an  excellent  trade, 
climb  up  the  tedious  ladder  to  a  moderate  competence,  with  their 
large  stocks  subject  to  the  variation  of  the  markets  and  hejivylo»a^ 
the  man  w^ho  cooks  your  dinner  enriches  himself  and  tmtlef  M 
his  slow  neighbours.  He  has  discovered  the  secret ; — '*  mea  oiit 
dine/'^ — ay,  every  day  1  Mati  is  born  to  dine^  and  be  doii  iwA 
other  things  that  he  in  ay  do  so. 

Pshaw  I  how  easy  it  is  to  perceive  that  cooks  really  govern  ife 
world*  and  they  begin  to  know  it*  Do  they  not  govern  govemofi* 
and  dictate  to  dictators?  Ferocious  generals^  bullying  n%emben«i 
Parliamentt  swaggering  ensigns,  and  young  aristocratic  puppies  iV 
speak  with  a  mild  and  gentle  tone  to  these  prime  ministcri  of  d^t 
appetite.  What  humbleness  in  the  proud  to  these  heroes  oClfc^ 
palate  who  now-a^days  drive  up  in  their  own  private  ealie  le  Ai 
doors  of  their  victims.  They  rule  them  with  an  iron  rod,  or 
for,  without  their  ministry,  many  would  cease  to  live. 

The  jaded  epicure  turns  his  languid  eyes  supplicatinglpr  to\ 
his  cook,  imploring  him  to  find  out  something  new  ajid 
rouse  his  jaded  palate.     He  dare  not  murmur,  or  the  mightj 
fitewH  and  roasts  abdicates.     The  kitchen  t)*rant,  with  n  aalaiji 
to  that  of  four  curates  of  the  established  church,  Imvcs  m 
the  air  of  an  emperor,  and  is  snapped  up  im mediately  M  an  idt 
price  by  some  other  culinary  victim. 

A  noble  lord  was  once  observed  by  one  of  his  powdered  h^ 
to  put  a  tittle  salt  to  his  soup :  this  flagrant  act  was  forthwith  r^ 
ed  to  the  chef  de  cuisine,  who  started  with  horror  at  the  aontNUtf 
nicnt,  rushed   immediately  into   the  presence  of  his 
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arged  him  before  his  guests,  upbraiding  him  with  an  attack 
on  his  fame  and  underhand  attempt  upon  his  character,  by  implying 
that  anything  could  require  a  grain  of  anything  when  prepared  by 
hira.  No  public  apology  would  satisfy  the  enraged  artiste:  he  left 
with  contempt  a  master  altogether  unworthy  of  possessing  such  a 
treiisure  as  himself! 

Byron  expressed  his  dislike  to  witness  a  woman  eating,  although 
he  knew  the  necessity  of  her  so  doing,  and  had  no  great  objection  to 
«  dinner  himself.  This  was  a  poetical  blinking  the  question.  He 
could  not  hide  from  himself  that  the  angel  of  his  inspired  song 
c«>nde8€ended  to  '* roast  and  boiled:*'  she  must  dine. 

Heroes  battling  with  death  in  the  blootly  path  of  war,  crowning 
themselves  in  undying  laurel  fur  feats  of  unec|ualied  valour,  driving 
the  wild  native  hordes  back  upon  iheir  fiery  path,  from  the  land 
taken  from  them  by  their  civilixed  brethren,  they  return  welcomed 
by  the  applauding  shouts  of  their  countrymen,  with  their  blushing 
honours  thick  upon  ihein — to  what?  to  dine  !  * 

Men  of  desperjile  courage,  who  dare  the  danf^ers  of  unknown  fleas 
and  a  lingering  death,  to  discover  something  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country  and  countrymen,  return  from  amidst  the  savage  nations 
iilmost  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  endurance,  when  the  first  thing  we 
hear  is  that  their  grateful  civilised  country  gives  them  a  very  large 
dinner.  In  the  great  political  world,  the  nders  of  which  hold  the 
salvation  of  thousands  in  their  palms,  towards  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  people  are  turned,  give  notice  of  the  commencement  of  their 
vc  and  onerous  work   i>y  meeting — to  dine!     Thus  Lord- — - 

res  his  first  political  dinner  on  the  —  instant. 

Authors  great  and  small,  who  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  the  most  uncertain  diners,  congregate  occasionally  at  their 
publisher's,  not  to  flash  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit  at  each  other. 
No,  they  know  too  well  the  serious  intention  of  their  visit^ — it  is,  to 
dine;  consequently^  more  good  things  go  into  their  mouths  than 
ccmie  out  of  them. 

Thriving  men  of  business  know  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  diuner 
tu  clench  or  drive  a  good  bargain.  The  larder,  equally  with  their 
counting-house,  has  its  weight  in  all  these  transactions. 

In  fact,  no  man  is  IcKoked  upon  as  a  good  fellow  unless  he  gives 
l^ood  dinners. 

Even  Charity,  that  most  charming,  shrinking  virtue,  who,  when 
true  to  herself,  shuns  the  public  gaze  and  the  applause  of  others, 
finds  that  half  her  work  alone  is  done  uniess  she  take  a  cook  into 
partnership.  Men  must  be  fed  up  to  the  point  of  charity,  as  the 
collections  after  public  dinners  fully  attest  Three  or  four 
courses  warm  them  into  a  love  of  their  fellow-beings.  Men  who  are 
prtjperly  cooked  are  easily  dished.  Dinner  ihen,  although  our 
overweening  vanity  and  self-esteem  may  deny  it, is  the  prime  mover 
of  aJl  things, — the  grand  centrilugal  force  that  keeps  the  world 
•pinning  on  its  course.  Let  dinners  be  once  done  away  with,  and 
what  would  the  world  become  ?  —  why,  a  mere  milk-and-water 
AlFair,  tea  and  turn  out. 

•  Moon,  that  great  **  patron  of  art  **,  who  has  iliaccHnsred  many  thinjci,  hue  dis- 
fOKiieil  ihit  curtiius  fiicti  »nd  with  his  iiiual  cntlmsianin^  has  spenl  ihimsntiHs  in 
pivpetoaiiiig  himself,  iind  nil  the  w«irriors  of  Waterloo,  in  one  enormtms  itintier- 
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The  kitchen  is  the  TTTagnifieent  base  of  out  palaces ;  beware 
you  interfere  with  the  beaulil\il  fabric,  or  your  dinner-bell  will  soon 
be  an  alarm-belL  In  fine,  was  it  not  the  audacious  attempt  to  stop 
a  dinner  that  has  caused  the  awful  change  at  the  present  day,  and 
thrown  all  the  fat  in  the  fire,  to  destroy  with  its  flames  the  palaces  of 
kings,  princes^  and  emperors?  Even  the  mighty  head  of  the  Rofuisb 
I  Church  has  felt  the  convulsion  caused  by  the  rash  act.  The  great 
i  and  mighty  have  become  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  eartht 
because  one  less  wise  than  other  kings^  in  a  fatal  hour«  dared  to 
interfere  with  a  dinner, 

Then^  what  need  of  argument  ?  ^M 


What  ho!  ray  dinner  is  served  ;  therefore,  you  must  excuse  roe 
making  this  paper  a  fragment,  for  a  publisher  may  be  appeaaed,  1 
a  cook  never. 


SPRING. 


FROM    THE   GSBMAir   OF    FB17TE« 

YEi  I  it  is  tbc  breath  of  Spring; 

That  funa  ray  weary  tireast — 
Yes  1  It  in  tlie  xt?phyr's  win^, 

With  May's  sweet  blooms  impreit* 
The  bee— the  butterfly^the  Umb 

Revel  in  a  flowery  sea  ; 
Were  I  augUt  but  what  I  am, 

I  might  happy  bet 

Sweetest  Spring  I  delightful  May  I 

Over  dale  and  liill 
Thou  sheddest^  with  indulgent  sway. 

Heaven 'a  bounties,  with  good  wilL 
But  how  long  since  HopeV  tad  dnmm 

Thy  revivitl  saw  I 
Ilast  thoti  no  bright  sunny  I 

Frozen  hearts  to  thaw  ? 

Many  a  rhyme  rejoicing  fiowi. 

Many  a  bud  is  springing j 
The  very  ivy  greener  grows. 

Round  the  ruin  clinging. 
Shall  our  histary^s  tree  alone 

No  fresh  bud  be  i earing  ? 
Freedom *s  winter  ne'er  be  ilowii. 

No  bnght  Spring  appearing  ? 

All  the  fofints  are  now  set  free-^ 

All  tlie  torrents  rushing  ; 
Are  souls  alone  forbid  U>  be 

In  free  discourses  gushing  ? 
All  ilie  birdi  are  singing  loud — 

All  the  houghs  are  waving, — 
Only  human  songsters  bomred 

To  the  cage  enslaving  ? 

Sweetest  Spring  I  delightful  Way  I 

Ijet  Spring  our  heart's  beguile  ! 
Come,  oh  come,  with  sonl-feh  niVj 

And  cheer  us  with  thy  smile  5 
Witt  chau  still  thy  roses  blooming 

In  our  bean's  bloo<l  dye> 
And  likt*  tliotte  fleeting  bla«»0iiiis  dooming 

Bid  Hope  expiring  lie  ? 
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BY  TARTINl'S   FAMILIAR. 

^  Honest  folks  like  nie  ?— How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or  what  I  am  ? 
I  may  he  iLedeevil  him&elf  for  what  ye  ken  :  fiir  he  lias  power  to  come  disguised 
09  an  angel  of  light :  and  besides,  he '»  a  prime  fidd ler*  He  played  a  laiuita  ta 
Taniai,  ye  ken."— Scott's  RedgaunileU 

CHApraB  the  scene  to  Parts*  This  past  April  has  beea  the  month  of 
the  eniente  cordiale.  London,  Manchester,  Stockport,  poured  forth 
their  sons  to  eat  their  Easter  eg^s  (livid  things,  coloured  an  ugly  red 
with  beet-root !)  on  the  Boulevards  of  our  born  enemies*  capital,  and 
in  the  Plac^  de  la  Concorde  that  was  and  that  is  to  be  again, 

"  And  gentlemen  of  England  now  a-li^» 

Shall  think  themselres  accursed  they  were  not  there  ; 
And  hold  their  manhood  cheap,  while  any  speak^i 
That  went  to  France  upon  Saint  CrUpin's  day.*' 

Hut  not  as  having  taken  part  in  that  fraternal  expedition  doth  Ssnio* 
llrtt^  anew  invite  the  readers  pleasant  attention.     Tales  thereof,  no 

doubt,  could  be  written  by  the  score  ;  but  while  Mr.  -^ was yra/^r- 

niifinff  in  the  Cafe  Ltfrique  with  the  two  long-legged  National  Guards- 
meHf  who  asked  him  by  way   of  intimate  civility,  whether  he  belonged 

**to  the  corps  of  the  London  Sweit-Mop" — and  while  Mr.  — was 

undergoing  robbery  at  the  hands  of  the  damsel  who  ai^snred  him  that 
she  was  the  Due  de  Noailles*  daughter  I — Tartini's  Familiar,  your  humble 
senrant^  was  deep  in  the  cauldron  of  the  Grand  Opera,  watching  the 
last  stirrings  of  the  mixture  so  long  a -brew  in  er ;  from  which  on  Monday 
the  sixteenth  sprang  up  the  third  wonder  of  the  opera-world—*'  Le 
Prophete,'*  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Meyerbeer, 

It  is  truly  an  event,  even  for  As^motleus,  to  have  been  in  Paris  at 
such  a  time.  Mystify  matters  how  you  may  (supposing  you  possessed 
of  a  French /eudlefoniitt*^  power  of  mystt^cation),  there  is  no  gainsay- 
log-  the  fact  that  Meyerbeer  is  now  The  Man  of  musical  Europe ;  and 
thai  the  work  produced  after  thirteen  years'  doubt  and  delay  at  the 
theatre  for  which  his  **  Huguenots'*  was  written, is  an  object  of  mterest 
which  there  is  no  matching  or  equalling  (unless  by  unhoped-for  chance 
MM-  the  brothers  Escudier  are  correct  in  their  positive  promises  of  a 
**  OoD  Juan  "  newly  set  by  Rossini  I) :  Then,  one  might  write  a  hook  full 
of  tales  concerning  **  Le  Prophete,"— an  one  would.  The  leading  male 
part  was  written  for  Duprez  when  Dupres  was  in  hts  prime  and  filling 
the  mUe  of  Le  Rue  Lepelletier,  as  no  successor  will  do  in  a  hurry.  But 
vrhen  Duprez  was  in  his  prime  the  leading  lady  of  the  Grand  O/Mra  was 
^£adame  Stoltz,  a  clever  actress,  and  passing  adroit,  too,  as  a  manager. 
Now,  Madame  Stollz  could  not  sing  well  enough  to  content  a  maesfrr^ 
nrlio  bad  written  for  Cinti  Diimoreau,  and  for  Falcon,  and  for  Lind,  yet 
it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  that  she  should  be  the  best  singer  in  the 
tJieatre.  Ari/id  (as  the  grave-digger  says)  the  robe  of  one  accessory  cauta* 
M^^iee  luperior  to  herself,  but  having  largo  feet,  was  cut  bbort,  that  Madame 
^  might  take  offence  and  flee  ;  and  the  r6le  of  another  soprajio  was 

«it  iliorler  that  Mademoiselle  — might  tlirow  up  her  engagement 

r ;  and  Madame  Stollz  nibbled  a  morsel  from  the  Tenor's  canta- 
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bihy  and  the  Baritones  caMrlta — "here  a  little  and  there  a  litll 
the  la^-t  operas   produced   for  ht*r  exhibition   were  veritable  curiosili««fl 
She  had  nevf  r  heard,  it  would  seem,  the  tale  of  lUabUt^  the  fisbermau'i 
nmhitious  wife,  so  momeiiloubly  narrated  by  Gammer  Grethel^  nor  con- 
ceived that  an  end  to  her  empire  could  come.     But  the  Parbian  public 
can  get  too  strong  In  its  likes  and  dislikes  for  even  the  Parisian  cUxqw 
which  sella  success  hy  the  handful ;  while  the  Parisian  journalists  ii€ 
every  now  and  then  seized  with  twinges  of  self-assertion  and  indepeodci^^H 
ntcc/tnnctfe.     And  all  this  while,  though  all  Paris  (and,  of  coarse,  all  I^^H 
rope)  was  gasping  for**  Le  Prophete,"  M.  Meyerbeer  sat  upon  hit  port^^ 
folio,  still  as  a  Pdgod,  **  civil  as  an  orange,"  always  talking  of  unlock- 
ing the  rnagic  book  ;  but  never  even  so  much  as  taking  the  key  out  of  hit 
pocket.     **  The  lady  was  a  charming  and  accomplished  artiMte — maii^ 

(Vohaire  has  taught  us  how  much  there  may  lie  in  a  •*  mah^) 

*•  The  theatre  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condilion — maf^"  •  .  .  •  And 
thus  it  fell  out  that  year  aficr  year  passed,  and  that  the  great  tenor  Dupm 
began  to  wane,  and  ihat  still  no  **  Prophele  *  made  bis  apjiearanoe. 
One  stormy  night,  however,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  prima  d^tna  lod 
her  public  quarrelli^d  once  for  all.  They  hissed  her — for  your  Partfiao 
gentry  can  he  the  v^ickedest  monsters  of  cruelty  conceivable.  She  ton- 
her  handkerchief  in  their  faces,  appealed  to  her  friends  and  well-wiahe» 
in  the  side-boxes*  and  rushed  from  the  stage  in  a  tantrum.  Her  bceptri? 
was  taken  from  her — her  duo  des  cartes  in  Halevy's  **  Charles  VL^ 
(upon  which  she  had  lived  for  two  years)  was  banded  ovex  to  anotb 
card- playing  songstress  less  exacting  than  herself.  The  manager  \ 
had  borne  Madame's  train  walked  out  of  the  theatre  after  her.  A 
successor  reigned  in  hfs  stead  ;  and  in  his  throne-speech  he  profai^od 
M.  Meyerbeer's  **  Le  Prophete/*  to  be  given  with  Madame  Tiardfll 
Garcia,  and  JVL  linger,  engaged  expressly  for  its  production. 

This  is  now  some  eiglrteen  months  ago :  since  which  lime  Paris  htt 
been  handed  over  into  the  keeping  of  Le  Rm  Barri'Cade — a  far-«»iT 
kins^man,  methicka,  of  our  own  Jack  Cade,  Ruin  came  npoQ  all  lotl 
sundry  play-(a7i(/  ^*7/^»)houses.  Mile,  Rachel  saved  herself  with  tit 
tricolor  flag  in  her  hand,  screccliing  La  Murneillaisc  in  the  deparlimoA 
Dejazet  tripped  here — and  Doius  Gras  there — and  Roger  «?iph 
our  own  barbarous  provincci*,  fearing  the  Chartists  not  at  all!— at 
El  vino  to  Mile  Lind's  Amina,  Well,  our  dear  neighbours,  it 
were  not  long  in  becoming  tired  of  the  "whistle"  which  clrared  I 
capital  of  iiB  capital — which  shut  up  its  shops — which  starved  its  hole^ 
keepers,  and  which  made  firewood  doubly  dear, owing  to  tbt?  grand €>ga»i» 
matioH  of  Liberty  Trees.  Another  ?lide  must  needs  be  put  into  their  maf^e 
lantern,  **  Liberty^  Equality,  and  Fraternity/*  being  painted  cm  very  llw 
plaster  mu6i  presently  wear  out  from  the  monuments  and  the  pefiity1»' 
Urder  began  to  be  sighed  for  as  the  first  law,  if  not  of  Heaven,  of  Pkns— 
equijmges  once  more  to  creep  along  the  streets— persons  and  pcr^aai|EB 
to  talk  about  its  theatres,  if  not  to  throng  them.  Mile  Uachcls  faliwr 
thriftily  folded  up  his  daughter's  tricdvr  flag  with  La  MarwaSmn 
against,  another  rainy  day  ;  Enfin,  as  we  say  in  France,  M.  MejefM" 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Parik  An  operatic  conclave  was  csflfi* 
manager,  cosftnmier,  chorus -master,  copyistj  were  all  set  to  work;  vi 
somewhere  about  November  last  the  preparations  for  "L^  P^vjjfc**** 
began  solemnly  and  in  steaily  earnest, 

But  those  know  littlu  of  M  Meyerbeer  who  dream  thll  wttli  \m 
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"*•  well  be^n  IS  half  done."  One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  cautious  of 
men— too  rich  to  be  compelled  to  snatch  at  an  opportunity — too  timid 
to  endure  the  idea  of  affronting'  success — too  deliberate  not  to  enjoy 
others*  suspense  and  impatience — he  takes  (as  A^fwdeus  can  attest)  an 
[press  and  singular  pleasure  in  protraciing  the  agonies  of  rehearsal  and 
iperimenL  It  is  his  xvooing-time ;  and,  like  the  lover  In  the  play,  he 
does  not  want  to  be  married.  He  re-writes,  alters,  adds«  retrenches ; 
tries  freshly -discovered  instruments,  and  new  etfects  for  the  old  ones, 
to  the  huge  profit  of  copyists,  but  also  to  the  despair  of  every  one  else 
^Dcerncd :  with  a 

<'  sweet,  relactant,  amorous  del  ay" 

m  which  Asmoiieus^  at  least,  is  not  Angel  enough  to  sympathize.  Poor 
M.  Scribe,  tool  He  had  to  pull  his  libretlo  to  pieces.  Think  of  his 
luck,  afier  thirteen  years  of  v^ ailing,  to  arrive  with  his  drama  concerning 
John  of  Leydent  his  ivives,  and  his  Anabaptist  tempters^  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  song  and  chorus  of  all  Paris  is  "  No  Communists  I" 
"  No  Proudhon  I"  *•  No  Cabet  1"  **  No  Considerant  1"  So  that,  probably, 
a  good  tbird  of  **  Le  Prophete  "  was  written  betwixt  November  and 
April,  in  the  theatre,  while  MM,  Duponchel  and  Roqueplau  were 
** grilling  "  with  eagerness,  and  while  orchestra  and  chorus  were  getting 
odybrgetting  the  work  by  heart.  All  these  things  had  wrought  up  the 
arioKJty  of  Paris  to  an  unusual  point.  There  were  tales,  too,  of  an 
electric  sun  which  was  to  blind  all  the  journalists  ;  of  a  ballet  on  skaits, 
which  was  to  carry  away  IVI.  le  President  at  the  head  of  MM»  les  ganfs 
/auftes;  also,  of  a  great  explosion  in  the  last  scene.  It  was  whispered 
along  the  Uouiecards  (for  violins  are  not  discreet,  and  ophiclcidcs  will 
testify  to  what  they  have  heard)  that  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  the 
Prophet's  Mother,  was  to  be  very  wondrous  and  original  in  her  new 
pan.  Every  man  who  could  hum  two  bars  was  worth  his  bottle  of 
Vi>, — ^those  who  had  assisted  at  the  early  rehearsals  might  choose 
ar  own  table  at  the  Cafe  Cardinal  We  English  could  hardly  get  up 
as  much  curiosity,  if  we  saw  I  he  policemen  going  by  two  and  two  to 
clear  the  way  to  church  for  Mademoiselle  Liiid  on  her  wedding- day, 
Y'et  dull  and  gross  must  he  have  been  beyond  common  mortality— 
or  (iiaUerie — who  could  find  himself  In  the  stream  without  being  swept 
along,  and  resigning  himself  to  the  f  in  ore.  Let  us  never  grow  too  old, 
dear  brother  faitatici  I  for  a  pretty  smart  attack  of  fever  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  grand  French  opera ;  above  all,  when  Lady  A.  B,  and 
C.  cannot  get  sitting  or  seeing-places  for  love  or  money ;  and  when 
we  have  one  of  the  best  stalls  in  the  orchestra.  The  fever  was  deprived^ 
too,  of  much  of  its  vague  and  tormenting  pain,  by  the  power  which  As^ 
fnod€us^  of  course,  possessed,  of  attending  the  last  full  rehearsals.  It 
not  possible  to  see  the  dear,  eager,  confident  Frenchmen — who  had 
njoyed  no  such  privilege— criticising  a  work  of  which  they  had  not 
tieard  a  note,  without  a  gentle  ^munus  I  But  let  them  praise,  or  let 
them  blame.     Up  goes  the  curtain  t 

Now,  happily,  there  is  no  need  for  me — Maafieiira  et  Mesdames — to 
enlighten  you  as  to  the  story  of  "  Le  Frgphute.*^  The  daily  papers 
'  rith  which  Heaven  forbid  that  A»rno<h}t^  should  intermeddle  I)  have 
idy  acqujiinted  you  that  the  hero  is  John  of  Leyden.  I  have  already 
mcDtioued  that — owing  to  a  general  respect  for  ka  conveiHutceift  and  a 
peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  present  taste  and  temper  of  French  audi- 
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QjicQS — all  its  Communism  has  been  squeezed  out  of  the  etor 
the  same  had  been  put  into  an  oil-press*  There  is  no  plurali^  of 
wives ;  neither  the  one  whose  head  was  cut  off  in  the  market-place  of 
MuDster  (as  in  I  he  real  wretched  story)*  but  in  place  of  these  a  simple 
girl  (Madame  Castellan),  who  is  excessively  woc-wora  and  distressed 
at  being  forsaken,  and  the  Mother  of  the  Prophet  (Madame  Viardot),  < 
whom  more  anon.  There  is  no  mimic  hanging  up  of  the  Prophet^  ' 
his  two  familiars,  KnipperdoUin^  and  Kretsching,  in  those  iron 
which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  clinging  to  the  towers  of  St.  Lomberti 
Church  in  the  Weslphalian  town.  But,  in  place  of  such  real  umguioAryr 
justice,  M.  Scribe  has  chosen,  in  his  hual  talkau,  to  exhibit  the  hero  of 
bis  tale  as  remorseful,  and  willing,  himself,  to  make  atonement  for  hii 
aberrations,  by  burning  himself  and  his  sensual  crew — his  friends  and  his 
enemies— in  his  palace,  somewhat  after  the  hospitable  fashion  of  Moore's 
Miikanna,  It  matters  little  (King's  College  forgive  us  !)  that  History 's 
thrown  to  the  winds ;  when  such  a  strength  has  been  thrown  into  the 
legend  as  M,  Scribe  has  placed  there,  by  exhibiting  in  Opera*  for  the 
first  time,  the  depth,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  power  of  a  mother's  Ion*. 
The  great  situation  of  Fides  in  **  Le  Prophete  ;" — her  renunciatioa  by 
her  sou,  and  her  compulsory  aoiuiescence  in  his  imposture,  is  potent 
enough  to  draw 

«•  iron  teiin  down  Pluto'i  cbeek/' 

Did  it  not  make  even  M, ,  of  the  French  press,    the  pr 

mocker  at  everything,  grave  ?     And  did  it  not  render  eren  Ua 

,  that  licensed  envier  of  every  sympathy  and  feeling  that  aay  other" 

woman  can  excite,  kindly  and  tender  ?  But  of  all  these  matters  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  has  told  you.  Every  writer,  too,  has  sung  hii 
song  and  **  said  his  say  "  concerning  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  ;  thoagb 
nonet  perhaps,  quite  satisfactorily,  as — of  course — /  shall  do. 

it  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  had  the  Pruiiiiit 
Israelitish  Maestro^  after  thirteen  years  of  obstinacy,  produced  a  eofm 
d^opera  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  the  race  of  critics  (l 
well-pleased  when  they  can  pout),  and  the  general  public  (always  1 
when  it  can  shew  its  taste  by  finding  fault),  must  have  pronof] 
new  work  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  To  content  them,  indeed,  whcrr 
Meyerbeer  gave  four  harps,  fm'tj^  should  have  been  now  given ;  or,  s 
chorus  timed  with  caimoiuide — like  Sarti's  **  Te  Deum  "  on  the  takm^ 
of  Oczakow*  Well  do  1  recollect  how  Scott's  **  Antiquary,'^  after  onJt 
a  few  months'  pause,  was  for  au  hour  denounced  as  a  complete  failure — 
merely  because  it  came  after  Scott *a  "Guy  Mannering,**  and  becauff 
there  was  no  Me(/  Men- i lies  nor  Dominie  Sampson  in  it  I 

But  the  ears  of  Astnodeim  are  clear  from  cant ;  and  be  careth  ^uallf 
little  for  such  superficial  and  6a7uU  jud|i:ments,  as  ho  does  for  theemttma 
which  cost  sixpence  a  pair  of  hands — (N.B,  with  white  glote*  a  shilhogO 
This  new  opera  by  Meyerbeer  ia  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  juid  of  hii 
briliiaut  and  peculiar  renown*  Though  the  Ma&Ura  cannot  *♦  out  up 
his  scores*'  like  other  people,  though  he  is  curiously  fond  of  using  ctinm 
and  remote  instruments  in  company  with  the  voice — though,  tfm  %iA 
me  ho  retarded  the  rehearsals  a  week  to  try  some  new  tulta  or  pkimd 
M.  Sax*s  confection,  the  effect  of  which  is,  incontestibly  not  worth  Ab 
week*a  delay  —  it  is  alii!,  not  by  the  above  irregularities  that  "U 
Projihele"  will  live.     I   find  on  thinking  it  over— and  the  whole  «ori 

m  fitai  to  last,   is   distinctly   present   to  my  mimfi  em 
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IS  evener  and  better  than  usual.  There  are  some  channtng 
9UX,  which  even  Mr.  Squareloes  will  ace  reditu  though  Mozart  i/id 

f  write  tbeni.  In  the  first  act  there  are  a  pretty  aria  alia  Poiacca  for  the 
no^  and  a  charming  duett  for  two  ladies,  of  which  we  are  sure  to 
liear  only  too  much  ; — in  the  second,  a  honeyed  cantabile  for  the  tenor, 
and  some  efTective  strokes  in  a  quartett  betwixt  himself  and  the  three 
Anabaptists ;  in  the  third  a  famous  drinking  trio^ — probably  the  most 
brilliant  drinking  trio  extant — and  a  canticle  for  the  Prophet,  not  to 
Bpeak  of  dance-music  which  sets  one  a-dancing,  and  skait-musie  which 
•eiB  one  a-skaitiog — and  the  whole  of  Act  Fourth,  and  the  whole  of 
Act  Fifth,  save  and  except  the  last  aria  for  John  of  Leyden,  which 
M.  Meyerbeer  would  never  have  written  had  he  been  conversant  with 
the  vernacular  melodies  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  Even  the  least  select  of 
Kepealers  would  hardly  have  burnt  his  own  palace,  and  dnmk  his  own 
vitriol  (in  place  of  showering  it  upon  **  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane") 
to  the  cheery  swing  of  "  Paddy  Carey/'  Yet  absolutely  upon  lhi« 
tune — and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  Osborne,  ask  Balfe,  ask  Wallace, 
ask  Miss  Catherine  Hayes^ — ^does  the  curtain  of  **  Le  Prophele  "  descend 
witli  an  explosion  MUgato  /^— explosive^  probable,  and  sulphureous  enough 
to  make  persons  weak  in  the  nerves  and  ignorant  of  chemistry  quake 
for  the  AeaJ^mie  Romh  of  Paris,  and  expect  to  see  it  become  the 
Academie  (not  Re-  but)  Ruine-puhUcaine  before  their  horror-stricken 
eyes. 

So  that — ^believe  Asmodens — "  Le  Prophete"  is  a  real,  solid  success  ; 
an  opera  such  as  no  one  else,  save  Meyerbeer,  could  write.  And  then, 
what  an  interpretess  baa  Meyerbeer  found  for  it8  heroine  \  Verily 
Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  as  the  Mother  of  the  Impostor,  was  well  worth 
waiting  thirteen  years  for.  You  know,  of  course,  the  church  pictures 
of  Hemlin,  and  Van  Eyck,  and  Durer.  She  is  a  figure  from  one  of  these 
which  has  walked  out  of  its  frame,  to  sing  as  hardly  Miriam's  self  sung, 
—to  act  as  Pasta  before  her  only  could  do.  DeUcato,  maturej  simple, 
sincere,  devout,  holy,  impassioned,  dignified,  reproachful,  stern,  fearful, 
and  forgiving — there  is  a  thread  of  each  of  these  colours  and  emotions 
woven  up  in  this  long  and  complex  part ;  and  all  woven  into  a  tissue  of 
old-world  costume,  and  mature  Woman's  life,  wiiich  give  the  entire  per- 
sonation an  air  and  an  originality  totally  new  to  the  stage  of  Opera, 
When  poor  dear  Mile.  Mars  wais  sixty,  she  refused  the  part  of  a  woman 
of  forty,  *•  lest,"  said  she,  **  she  should  compromise  her  aveitir.^'  Here 
13  Malibrau*s  sister,  a  youn^i  lively,  brilliant  woman »  full  of  the  South* 
who  has  not  scrupled  to  stiffen  her  figure,  and  to  measure  her  gestures^ 
to  don  the  quaint,  formal,  Flemish  dress,  and  the  uniform  almost  of  a 
Serine — to  lay  by,  voluntarily,  every  pretence  to  youth,  vivacity,  per- 
sonal seduction — and,  who  having  done  this  honeslly,  t]ioroug!ily,  to  the 
utmost  letter  and  requisition  of  the  part,  (the  true  Artist's  love  of  beauty 
beiDg  always,  the  while,  kept  in  distinct  view,)  has,  thereby,  been 
enabled  to  raise  such  whirlwinds  of  enthusiasm  and  rapture  in  the 
public- — ^the  public  of  leases   Frenchmen    and    envious    Frenchwomen, 

(and   O,  ye s  I  Aow  envious  can    Frenchwomen  be,  is  even   a 

surprise  to  AftnodeuB !)  as  no  JuUefs  sorrow,  nor  RosaiimVs  mirth 
nor  Francesco* s  agony  on  the  bosom  of  her  Paotoy  would  any  moro 
endie.  The  Fides  of  Madame  Viardol  Garcia  marks  a  period  in 
Opera:  as  a  living,  breathing,  thrilling  proof  ihat  Music  can  do  more 
thai]  merely  utter  the  raptures  and  the  delights  of  a  pair  of  turtles,  or 
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the  scorn  and  vengeance  of  a  Norma ^  when  the  gentlewomaa  is  befim^^ 

,  b}f  that  shabbiest  of  red*coats — the  Roman  Captain  PoUio  ! 

I  could  go  on  for  pages,  not  having,  as  yet,  touched  upon  the  ma 

kvellous  musicral  execution  of  Malibran s  sister  in  a  part  which  Meje 

\  beer  has  ao  strengthened  for  her  use,  that  few  beside  her  will  do  wisely 

to  attempt  it.     I  could,  moreover,  write  a  book  concerning  iheyJo^w^  of 

I  %h^  grand  Opera  as  it  was  seen  on  Monday  the  16th,  craiDined  with  ui 

j  animated,  eager,  hruijant  crowd  of  notabilities,  of  all  sorts  and  conditioni, 

I  fraternising,  crilicising,  rhapsodising  with   an  ardour  totally  unknown 

;  to  England.     But  time  is  time,  and  a  MmeUtmif  a  MisceUan^ — and, 

ulas  !    if    Paris    have    its    pleasures,  (and   *'  Le   Prophdte "    is  a  new 

pleasure  of  the  6rst  order  for  the  opera  goers*  enjoyment.)  London  has 

Us  duties  also.     We  must  bethink  ourselves  of  our  own  donuiin,  pul 

vings  to  our  feet — ^the  v^ingsof  the  Northern  RaiWoad — and,  Utile  aud| 

I  cipating  the  deep  fall  of  snow  in  mid- April,  which  detained  mails,  &« 

and  gave  rise  to  sundry  other  incidents  of  travel,  more  Sibenas 

consolatory — change  the  scene  at  once. 

The  dear  French,  who  are  given  to  imagining  that  they  posses«  I 
great  Arainum  in  every  matter  of  last t*,  art,  and  mvmr^mm-Cy  caoiiotvl 
all  events,  say,  this  year,  that  though  they  have  got  '*  Le  Proph 
last,  London  is  in  a  stale  of  musical  famine.  So  far  from  it,  ouri 
well  nigh  as  full  of  noises  as  Prospero's;  whence  it  may  be  deduced,  alii 
in  play  or  in  earnest,  that  Mu^ic  with  us  is  in  an  unprecedented  state  i 
prmperiit^.  For  ouly  consider — during  these  aforesaid  days  of  projectjoti 
and  suspense,  and  **  hope  long  deferred,*'  and  rumour  taking  one  ibou 
and  one  shapes,  and  criticism  anticipatory, and  raptures  not  to  be  da 
by  those  who  only  know  English  enlhusiasm  and  most  singular,  the  gr«v 
position  of  FVench  aflairs  in  general  considered,  how  much  ha^  there  bf«rti 
afoot  or  ai^tir  in  London ! — nothing  less  than  the  arising  on  the  boriaoo  cf 
four  new  ladies* — Fir&t  is  MademoiseUe  Hayes,  the  Irish  biondma,  irba 
baa  so  excellently  supported  her  country's  credit  in  Italy ;  secondly  ecmn 
Mademoiselle  de  Meric,  the  I'^'ench  coniralio,  daughter  of  tliat  cJtfVff 
and  popular  Madame  »ie  Meric,  who  appeared  at  the  opera  a»  mprmm 
m  the  queer  season  of  Mr.  Monck  Masou*s  management,  and  mham 
lively  and  metallic  staccato  still  rings  in  my  ears,  sharp  as  a  •ilrfi*  hflk 
Good  luck  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meric  I — and  good  luck  she  trill  b*tf. 
Time  is  before  her ;  her  voice  is  charming,  aud  her  manner  mo»l  pnr- 
possessing.  Thirdly !  Mademoiselle  Angri  has  made  her  appearaaov,  i 
lady  by  no  means  to  be  **fi!ippod  off"  in  three  lines,  were  Aam^tm  u 
flippant  as  of  old,  instead  of  being  the  patient  demon  vvbich  you  all  koow 
he  hath  become.  And,  what  is  the  Angri  like  ? — a  songstress  must  b«caiiir 
a  somebody  before  she  is  allowed  to  be  a  "  thk.*'  An  artist  reinarkaiyr, 
peculiar,  seizing.  Her  voice  has  generally  been  thought  and  calU 
unpleasing ;  and  Asmtkleu^  was  prepared  to  put  cotton  in  hb  astiabfe 
€*ars  ere  he  encountered  it^  But — well-a-day  for  the  fibs  wbicb  ^ 
world  of  amateurs  and  non-cfnionccnti  propagates  I  —  the  voice  ti  l^ 
Angri  is  to  roe  impressive  rather  than  repulsive, — a  thick,  pmtmtooi* 
.iolid,  serious  voice,  not  heavy  withal,  but  capable  of  as  i  ';iti» 

'the  Nightingale's  own;  neither  harsh  nor  veiled,  albeit,  ^J"?* 

sweet  nor  diamond  clear;  a  voice  less  winning  than  Aiboni%  ^ 
ovener,  less  eketl  out  by  crafl  and  device, — inasmuch  a^  wbcrtM  iW 
Alboiil  enacted  Uer  ijiw^imjy^i  in  falsett&y  the  Greek  lady  daabo*  thw^;* 
hers  with  fuW,  aoiioroua  (lUe^l  \iQVe%  %  ^Vsac^st  ^  ^^^myteleoes^  «  ?»••*• , 
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and   an  effect,  amply  compensating  for  the  greater  sensiml   pleasure 
aflforded  by  the  richer  tones  of  the  A«gri'»  prcdeceBsor.      There  is  a 
strange  and  welcome  originality  about  the  ludy,  too,  in  ollior  respects. 
Southern  she  is  ^  but  neither  Spani;^h  nor  Italian.     Ugly  no  woman  is, 
according  to  Asmodeus;  least  of  all  when  she  looku  so  intelligent  and 
full   of  spirit,  —  and    **  wicked,   loto/'  as   the   new-comer.     But   Flat- 
tery's self  could  not  call  the   Angri  fair.     There  is  a  touch  of  the   sor- 
ceress in  her  eyes  ;  and  of  the  daughter  of  tyrants  in  her  gestures.    I 
should  not  like  to  be  the  viaestro  who  crossed  tlte  Angri  in  a  cadence  ; 
and  how  La  dina  Grisi  and  she  are  to  apportion  the  enmrea  let  *'  Fate 
and  Lady  Londonderry  *'  declare.     But, — because  of  this  very  charac- 
ter,  and  decision,   and  impcriousness,   not  to  say   muragerie ;    letting 
alone  her  very  individual  voice,  admirable  execution,   and  great   occa- 
sional expression :  t/te   Angri  is  an  object  of  great  interest.     'Tis  bfit 
the  other  day  that  I   was  looking  at  the  pictures  by   her  comurvman 
called  El  Grecot   m   the   Spanish  Gallery  at  the  Louvre,     What  odd, 
necromantic  portraits  are  among  these  I     What  a  ghastly  rrucitixion  on 
a  leaden-black  sky,  in  which   a  snow-storm  and  thunder  might  be  at 
once   and  together    brooding  I      What    strange,    sharp,  siiiisler  facet 
peering  out  in   the  back-grounds  of  miracle    pieces  I     What  a  fasci* 
nating  half-length  of  Ei    Grccfts  own  daughter  —  Coleridge's   Lad^e 
GeralJine  on  the  canvas  I     In  those  pictures  we  have  the  East,  without 
its  indolence;  the  South,  without  its  harmonies  of  form.     They  might 
have  been  put    upon  canvas  with    a  Bcymitar,   not  a  paint-brush>    lo 
judge  from  their  singularity  of  texture.     All   this  sounds  very  super- 
duou?^  and  crazy,  I  doubt  not,  to  those  who  want  to  hear  about  Gs 
above  and  Gs  below   the  line,  and  other  such  matter-of-fact  ware   as 
makes   up  the   contralto* jg    working    stock-in-trade ;   but    there 's    still 
method  in  the  Critic's  madness.     Something  of  the  fierce,  exotic,  pe- 
culiar character,  which  1  found  in  these  pictures   (fine   works  of  art 
all  ibe  while  1)  seems  to  me^  also,   to  belong  lo  Mademoiselle  Angri 
a^  a  vocalist  and  actress.     If  Mademoisille  Lind  is  born  the  Ophelia^ 
the  Perdita,  the  LV/a,  of  Opera — no  thanks  to  those  who  have  insisted 
on  her   flying  in  Nature's  face,  and  leaving  the  stage  ere  she  had 
peopled  it  with  those  fair  creatures  !— MademoiscUe  Angri  is  the  Gui' 
tiOre,  the  Myrrha  (not  the  HaydeCy  for  Ihtj/dee  was  lovely,  and  tender, 
and  mournful  J,  the  Zelica  for  a  "  Prophet/* — ^if  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
**  Lalla  Hookh  *'  should  ever  be  done  into  music,  by  way  of  opposition 
hero  to  John  of  Leyden  I     How  far  the  Londoners  will  relish  an  indi- 
fiduality  so  far  out  of  their  common  range  Asmodeua  is  not  prepared  to 
prophesy.     For  there  be  many  who  go  to  the  Opera  with  one  type,  one 
form,  one  character  so  firmly  stamped  upon  their  minds  and  affections, 
that  nothing  else  will  please  them  than  just  that,  and  nothing  more  and 
oolhing  Uss,  When  Queen  Elizabeth  aj^ked  IMelvil  concerning  the  height 
of  the  "  Scots'  Queen,"  and  was  told  that  Mary  was  taller  than  herself,  our 
dear  vain  virgin  sovereign  replied,  **  Then  she  is  too  tall,  for  I  am  just 
I      of  the  right  height."  And  her  speech  might  be  the  motto  of  much  connois- 
^Hpeurship.     It  wants  its  own  notions  met,  and  Mattered, — not  extended  by 
^^Kxperience  of  aught  that  is  new.    Meanwhile,  let  Me  Angri  flourish!  and 
^^pll  the  higher  and  brighter,  because  nothing  bearing  the  slightest  resem- 
^■blance  to  her  has  gone  before  her.     Though  Champagne  he  good  to 
drink,  and  Hock  is  not  contemptible,  and  Montrachet  is  worlb^  ^if  vwU^- 
ductioD  to  English  throats  that  know  it  not,  and  Port  '\%  tio\.  \o  Xwi  \>xV 
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out  of  coart  because  of  the  above  lighter  beverages ; — iboagh 
ik'lla  Paglia  tastes  like  molten  sunshine,  by  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  tho 
Tokay  is  most  desirable  to  all  who  have  a  tokay  purse — not  to  speak  of 
Madeira  which  has  crossed  the  liiie — -  Cyprus  wine  and  Mnseat  hare 
still  their  charms.  Health,  then,  and  welcome,  to  Mademoiselle  Angn ! 
What  more  of  the  month  ?  What  more  ?  with  Parodi  as  yet  unde- 
seribed — the  pupil  of  Pasta,  and  the  holder  of  Pasta's  traditions,  and 
who  even,  it  would  seem,  b  the  inheritress  of  Pasta^s  f>tfi&rf  voice;  and 
with  Mademoiselle  Lind's  singing  in  "  The  Creation,"  and  her  "  more 
last  words  "  in  opera  yet  unsung  ? — It  is  no  fault  of  A^modeus^  that 
these  pages  are  not  like  the  tent  of  Pari  Banou,  which  could  stretch 
itself  for  the  welcome  of  any  company,  were  it  ever  so  numerous  or 
august*  ElsCt  besides  the  above  songstresses  there  are  a  score  of  instru- 
mentalists desen^ing  a  place  in  his  chronicle.  He  must  have  doue 
delibcrale  honour,  *•  chapter  and  verse,"  to  Herr  Ernst,  who  is  come 
again — that  **  master  of  the  strings  and  bow," — and  is,  in  truth,  tht» 
greatest  master  thereof  since  Paganini  lay  down  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
his  bags  of  gold  and  choice  Cremonas.  Herr  Ernst  has  never 
met  his  due  meed  of  praise  in  England,  simply  because  be  Is  Jomr^ 
yialier.  Gifted  with  most  wretched  health  (the  phrase  is  an  intolerable 
one,  but  let  it  pass),  liable  to  acute  nervous  disorders,  there  are  days 
when  Ernst^s  tone  is  weak^  his  hand  unsteady,  his  style  more  or  Uu 
vacillating  and  spiritless.  And  you  English  are  cruelly  arithmetical — 
not  merely  counting  up,  but  also  recollecting  failures  I  But  on  hii 
better  days  Ernst  is  better  than  the  best — grander  in  style,  bolder  is 
execution,  more  intense  in  feeling  than  any  contemporary  violin bt :  tlit 
very  khff^  king  of  quartett  players — and  let  Agmodeus  be  allowed  lo 
whisper,  one  of  those  thoughtful,  accomplished  high-minded  gentlemen  with 
whose  education  Tartims  Familiar  has  had  nothing  to  do*  The  comiog 
alone  of  Herr  Ernst  might  have  sufficed  to  give  interest  to  the  Loodofi 
season  :  yet  he  is  only  the  chief  of  a  squadron  of  some  dozen  violinifts* 
A  lard,  and  Joachim,  and  Molique  that  praiseworthy  and  sound  oooi- 
poser,  and  Bazzini — these  men  of  renown  are  but  part  of  the  train,^ 
whom  stress  of  weather  in  foreign  cities  has  driven  or  is  driving  up  «' 
Thames.  Where  is  the  macstrty — the  Haydn,  the  Mozart,  the  Beethove 
the  Mendelssohn,  who  will  give  them  new  and  excellent  matter  whef^' 
upon  to  shew  their  skill  and  knowledge?  Alas  !  the  name  and abidiof 
city  of  iJiU  Prophet  have  been  confided  to  AsmodeuB  under  the  seal  of 
irrefragable  secrecy  :  and  the  Sprite,  being,  as  you  are  aware,  **  laid  «il 
for  goodness,"  must  respect  his  promise  as  devoutly  as  though  hi  , 
were  a  saint  who  sat  in  a  confessional.  Therefore,  for  awhile  longrr,  ••  j 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  *'  there  *8  no  such  person/'  and  we  rou4 
be  contented  to  live  upon  old  or  familiar  mustc. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  TEWINGTON  WAVENEY. 


BY   LORD   HAJDSTOHK. 


liADY  AwiTK  was  yoang,  Ij«dy  Anne  wa»  fair. 
With  a  wi Elk  in  her  eye,  and  a  tin^  in  her  liiiir, 
Wliieh  history  1iid»  me  rtslentlesA  declare  ! 

In  ahcirt,  the  wench, 

Had  what  the  French 
Call,  in  iheir  polite  language^  a  mum^g  tTor^ 
In  Eni^-Ufih,  *^*' plain  carrots,'*  a  terrihle  bore; 

But  ii  ftuUetl  her  lijjure, 

And  fteem'd  quite  d£  rigueur^ 
Id  a  lady  of  ber  proportions  atid  vigour. 
She  wa»  fat^ 
What 's  that  ? 

In  an  '*  Adelaide  boot/* 

And  her  rery  worst  suit, 
It  wan  win  her  ar»d  wear  her,  "eo4(t  qus  eaute,** 
She  \1  pluck  out  vonr  heart  in  a  trioe — hy  the  root. 
And  ateiJ  your  anections  off  hand^**  rnnning  mute  t  *' 

But  when  she  eptike, 

Your  heart  gave  yon  a  poke. 
Like  n  punch  in  the  rihs  (hy  the  way)  a  bad  joke  ! 

Or  a  Itoman  stiletto, 

(Still  worirti  one)  in  peiio. 
And  she  married,  to  start  with,  ^^My  Lord  the  Lord  Mayor. ^* 

Not  for  love,  you  Ml  admit, 

"T would  n't  speak  for  her  wit. 
For  sucJi  a  had  reason  to  marry  a  **  dt»'* 

She  wedded  for  riches, 

And  wearing  the  breeche*. 
When  he  died  of  "  clear  turtles''  the  condiment  which  is 

Moit  fatal  to  mayorf. 

He  left  his  affairs^ 
Hii  "  Tottenham  Bank/*  and  his  *'  HirplecsroBB**  pJumt, 
And  bis  Hp!endid  assortment  of  *'  pottery  witres/* 
To  his  young  widow — failing  immediate  heirs. 
In  a  twelvemonth  her  muu ruing  to  Boghy  she  pitdies, 
And  goes  out  to  parties, — the  ^vurld'B  fajiiiioii  ^<  ticli  "is, 

_  There  she  met  with  a  lord, 

And  aa  she  could  afford. 
Since  fthfl  <*  tin  *^  was  securedp 

Independence  insured, 
And  **  a  man  made  of  mi^iey  "  no  longer  allured, 
To  look  out  for  a  title ;  she  did  it ;  and  so<)n 
Fiimi«h'd  **  lots  of  small  talk  "  for  each  friendly  salmm. 

"  Look  at  her  and  that  fellow  i 

Can't  some  one  JQst  tell  her/ 

Sir  John  acaroaty  cold, 

'Tia  not  herself  out  her  gold, 
That  Cinqiieport  de*irea  in  his  clutches  to  hold. 

Her  weeds  ataroely  thrown  by. 

And  Cinqxieport  too  known  by 
A  sail  reputation  for  nincrie,  lihewn  hy 

His  raf'ing  and  rambling, 

Ptcquetiiig  and  rambling. 
No  lady  should  »it  with  that  Clnqneport  alone  — fye  f 
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Tlinse  ^Immonds  too, 
Which  fujor  Sir  John  j 
U'ell,  €tmld  he  rise 
Audi  »ee  them  tin  1 


Ah  1  coukl  these  gmsilpft  but  hare  looked 
tntn  Fut«''!!i  vciIuToe,  and  seen  hooked 
Tlie  store  of  woe  for  L«»dy  Anne^ 
Which  first  on  tlieir  accuunt  he^^aii. 
They  wnuU  have  **ibbtHJ  for  pity**  sake. 
And  thotid^ht  her  hiippy  in  a  •■*  rake  ,** 
But  not  the  more  huve  spared  ont?  ftulmg, 
Or  checked  the  **  malady  of  railhij?/' 


CiuqueDort  wan  a  worn  out  raan 

When  h©  married  Lndy  Anne, 

Whiit  and  dice  preowleil  wtvinc', 

Veam  tif  racket,  iuf;hti»  i»f  striving. 

Through  the  desultory  measure. 

Which  they  call  the  "  mine  of  pleamre.** 

tJld  he  wa*,  and  pnssin^  **  seedy,'* 

Painted^  lucetl,  hewi|^ged,atid  greedy  ; 

Hmtii\  gonrmandj  dandy ^  debtur, 

Mtich  of  ^*  worse,"  and  nought  of  '*  better." 

Vet  ahe  took  him, 

Olad  to  hook  him. 
Though  they  said  »he  c-ouldn't  brook  htm. 
Cinquep<jrt  died,  and  now  once  more  her 
Ladyship  ^n  the  world  before  her. 
One  for  riiiheii.  one  for  title, 
l^ve  must  crown  this  true  recilaL 

Castle  O 'Toole 
Stands  hv  a  big  pool 
Of  an  **  iligant  "  lake  in  the  land  of  miinile, 
M'hero  they  pocket  your  money  and  call  yo«  a  fool. 
Brian  Bom 
Had  a  6rst  cousin  who 
Married  Murtii^h  O'Toule  in  nine  hundred  and  two. 
And  to  gtve  the  liorus  and  O^Toule^  tlieir  just  due, 
They  compounded  a  race^ 
Of  Srons  lit  for  the  place  ; 
Not  tender  of  body  or  tiashful  of  face, 
But  ready  to  hgiit,  let  what  would  be  the  cane, 
And  renowned  for  hard  dnnking  and  giiing  lhe|Mcew 
In  ihe  bog*  there  were  snipes, 
lu  the  boy&'  hats  »hort  pipes  ; 
lu  the  womts  there  were  •*  cocks,'* 
In  the  mountains  "  trap  rooks  ;'* 
In  the  sea  *^*  Finnan  haddies,** 
And  mermaiden  bdii^ ; 
tn  the  fields  fine  fresh  air, 
ad  potatoes  sumeivhere ; 
And  in  every  cjibin  **  the  divel  a  swater 
Or  pleusanleV  tipple,**  a  dr<>p  of  '*  the  oraythur, 
i\lurtagh  O'TwIe, 
Wa«  a  boy  of  the  school 
Of  Sir  Lucius  O'TriKger,  brave,  polished,  and  cool, 
But  rather  too  foiul  of  arranging  a  doo«o-l. 
On  a  friend 
He  M  attend. 
The  *«  irons  "  he  VI  lend, 
See  his  luj^t  will  nnd  testament  hastily  ]»enned  ; 
When  \waa  over,  "advice**  to  relations  ho  M  send. 
And  see  *^  the  sun'ivor  well  tlirough  '*  in  the  end. 


As  wiikliig  the  daisy. 

He  was  large  in  the  calv«t, 

Thfl^  were  like  the  two  hglvea 
Of  a  pumpkin,  attached  to  a  couple  at  posts ! 

The  breadth  of  hi»  shouldem 

Affected  hehol»Jerit, 
And  secured  him  respect  for  bis  lies  and  hii  boasts. 

Uh  brogue  was  as  pun* 
J  An  St.  l'atrkk%  I  'm  uiirc; 

j  And  a  Renie  of  hii  worth  was  his  modesty 't  cure  * 
He  made  up  to  my  lady  the  momeut  he  knew  her. 
*'  Dear  kdy,  the  aate  of  my  fathem  !ui*i  beanlie*, 

I        Which,  swtitely  combined  with  "me  '*  natuml  duties, 
I^d  me  to  resign 
The  command  of  the  Itfie 
I        O'Tfude  Rangers,  the  gallant  one  hundred  and  nine- 
I        Teenth  regiment,  letter  a  L  of  tbe  line, 
'  What  an  interest  ye  'd  take 

i>  Could  ye  see  the  big  lake 

And  tbe  castle  and  woods,  and  tbe  tioys  as  they  quake  ? 
And  the  iKiys  all  attinding. 
Their  shiHelaghs  finding, 
Politely  befrin fling 
.       His  hanour,  if  mayhap  his  Knger  should  ache  ? 
I  'Tis  a  pastoral  scene, 

I  Patriarchal^  I  mean  ; 

^^_^  Not  a  ragged  ftpalpeen 

^^^B  Of  them  all  that  would  sbnnk 

^^m  {Did  I  tip  him  the  wink) 

f       From  ducking  a  titht -proctor,  swim,  ma'am,  nr  sink. 
And  as  for  the  law. 
They  don't  know  what  that  *s  for, 
But  to  let  a  man  lire  by  tbe  sweat  of  bis  jaw. 
And  devontly  defy  both  its  judgments  and  claw. 
Ve  'd  not  aiaily  tire 
Of  Bonlagb-na-guire, 
The  divel  a  bill  of  tbem  all  that  is  higher  ? 
The  V Alleys  adjncent 
Are  jast  getting  dacent, 
But  improvements  are  raysent, 
f  Ve  turned  out  the  pbay-sant, 
And  m  prettier  country  for  hunting  there  "a  none» 
'T  would  he  mighty  complay-iant 
To  honour  my  pay  sail  t- 
Ry  with  a  mistress  ;  "  me  *'  lady,  say  done»" 


Lore  has  curious  ins  and  outs, 

f  jove  in  form  assailed  her|, 
Fanned  her  Hume  and  8i>otbed  her  dotibts. 

And  live  Colonel  nailed  her» 

She  has  married  one  for  "tin," 

And  for  rank  another, 
Lore  at  last  has  broken  in 

With  a  furioui  pother. 

Hearts  must  bend,  or  hearts  mitst  br^k. 
Colonel  take  thine  own  Anne, 

Wear  this  locket  for  her  sake. 
Loving  her  alone,  man  I 


*'  Hurroo  !  '  for  tbe  wedding, 
The  Colonel  has  led  in 
His  bride  through  a  church  full,  and  bandito  stipport  her. 
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Such  hustling  and  trading. 
You  M  scarce  get  a  bead  in, 
Thnuf  h  you  pleaded  the  office  of  maming  reporter. 
They  Ve  played  the  pUy 
And  driven  away 
In  a  chariot  hired  for  the  day, 

^Twas  infra  diff,  a  little* 
But  tlie  Ckilonel  taid, 
**  Anne,  when  I  wed, 
I  'm  ^^  me  "  own  royal  houae'i  head  ; 
Aud  tlje  haae  crowd  hy  pageants  led, 

DoiiH  signify  a  tittle. 
Thmygh  Caaile  O'Toole'e  lialU  we  '11  rocm. 
Mine  ancient  ruce's  Celtic  home^ 
A«  aure  an  there  *»  a  Pojms  in  Rome, 

Or  Mayor  in  Lnundon  city. 
Bnt  I  11  not  take  you  there  jiut  now. 
Becaiiie  the  wall*  are  damp*  I  trow. 
And  the  grand  reception  roam  *•  a  slough, 
Since  Pha  alim  Dwyer'n  saucy  cow 

Wintered  there — more*«  liie  pity. 
In  a  year's  time^  so  PhBralim  writes. 
The  mansion  will  be  set  to  righta, 
Aleaiitime  we  *11  taste  the  town's  delights, 

And  feast  the  gay  and  witty*"" 


Detioe  a  bitt 

Feast  or  wit. 

Rich  or  pnor, 

Cniased  the  door 
Of  poor  Lady  Anne  for  a  iwelvemnnth  or  more  ! 
She  found  she  was  *^*  hit,*' 
But  she  wouldift  give  in. 
Says  tlie  Colonel,  *"'  ^'e  dear. 
Ye  *ve  five  thousand  a- year. 
And  diamonds  enough  for  a  dacent  tnan^s  h'ving. 
Maku  a  will,  and  declare 
The  O* Toole  your  next  heir.'* 
**  No.  JMurtagn,"  says  slie, 
*»  Wlule  I  live  it  sha' n't  b« '• 
Says  he,  '<  W«  shall  see.** 


**  WTio  IB  that  a.knockin'  at  the  door  ? 
Folks  have  been  a  Uwl  hen?  half  an  hour  or  more! 
Never  you  mitid,  man^  stop  where  you  are, 
MtftsuB  is  wanted,  she  *a  not  a-^oing  far." 

"  MisntJs  is  wanted,*' 

The  tooimiin  panted, 

Bii  tk'r  and  cook 

In  their  shi>es  shook — 
But  the  lM>y  through  a  hinge  of  the  door  took  a  Uttfk. 

And  many  a  time  in  after  days 
Thrtt  boy  would  tell  the  talc. 

As  hi*  drew  his  ch&ir  nigher 

To  theblaxing  fire 
And  the  onp  of  doiibki  ale  ; 

And  heaved  the  sigh 

Of  sympathy, 

While  the  maids  waxed  very  pale ! 
Me  told, 

llfiw  f*iitir  masqued  figure*, 

Witji  long  cloaks  and  cocked  trigger% 

Aud  skins  like  black  Niggara, 

And  eyes  like  copper  nails, 
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And  breaths  sulphareous. 

And  actioni  furkmi. 

And  words  iojurioui. 

And  feet  curiooi. 
And  tailf. 

Were  receired  at  the  door 

By  a  party  who  bore 
A  remarkable  likeness  to  Colonel  O'Toole, 
Drest  as  he  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  **•  doo-o-1,'* 
When  Patrick  M*Manus  O'More  got  his  '^^^roo  o«l." 

They  stepp*d  up  stairs 

In  seedy  pairs. 

That  ruffian  pack, 
And  returned  with  a  bundle  as  big  as  a  sack, 

WrappM  up  in  a  doak, 

From  iu  folds  sometimes  broke 

A  guiyle  and  croak, 
Like  the  struggle  of  somebody  ready  to  choke, 
And  they  vanished  at  last  in  a  whiff  of  black  smoke ! 

From  which  the  boy  augnr*d, 

Lady  Anne*s  case  looked  awkward  ; 

And  cutting  narration. 

Fell  back  en  potation. 

They  Ve  snatched  the  lady  from  her  bed  ; 

No  time  had  she  to  pray ; 
They  Ve  tumbled  her  into  a  soldier's  doak. 

And  gone  upon  their  way. 

No  trunk  or  carpet  bag  had  she. 

Imperials  were  denied, 
But  she  made  a  "grab'*  at  the  pin-eashion. 

And  the  prayer-book  by  her  side. 

And  over  the  weary  nuwrland  waste, 

And  through  the  country  town. 
They  Ve  rattJed  and  rattled  in  thievish  haste, 

Nor  laid  ^^  the  bundle*'  down. 

Until  they  came  to  the  sea  that  breaks 

On  the  Irish  Channd*s  shore. 
They  Ve  carried  her  into  an  open  boat, 

And  stoutly  ferried  her  o'er. 

'Twas  on  the  thirty-first  of  Blay, 

That  this  astounded  fair. 
After  all  was  past,  was  unpacked  at  last. 

In  a  garret  of  Merrion  Square. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  who  should  appear ! 
Why,  the  Colonel  himsdf,  with  an  Old  Bailey  leer. 
One  hand  hdd  a  deed,  with  a  blank  in  the  name. 
Ready  sealed,  and  dean  pounced  for  her  ladyship's  name. 

**•  Annie,  darlint/'  says  he, 

*■'  Don\  let  friends  disagree 

For  a  scrape  of  the  pen. 

You  sig^  here,  and  what  then  ? 
You  make  Mister  O'Toole  the  oomplatest  of  men, 

And  you  're  out  and  about  in  a  jiffey." 
Says  she,  ^<  Mister  O'Toole  you  may  look  for  it  when 
The  Parliament 's  back  to  the  College  agen. 

And  gold  dust  turns  up  in  the  Liffey." 
'^  Plase  yourself,"  roars  the  Colonel, 
<>  You  crack'd  old  infernal." 
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But  liere  hc!  pulled  up, 

'■^  Will  your  ladyship  sap  ? 
Hare  *8  a  *  cut  of  the  loiif/  and  ^  clear  pninp  *  in  thit  €iip. 

And,  betwixt  you  and  I, 

You  stay  bere  till  you  die» 

Or  iiigTi  this^  so  good  by. 
I  've  annoiiuced  ibat  your  mtnd, 
Raf|uires  rest  of  the  kitid, 
That  in  itrictest  retirement  the  faculty  find, 
And  from  this  you  don't  stir  till  my  pockeca  are  lin«d*'* 

For  nineteen  years  he  caged  her. 

And  dav  by  day  he  waged  a 

War  which  much  enr^ed  her, — 
*Twould  not  do. 

For  she  wrote  upon  the  wall, 

tVith  fi  pin^  the  hloody  scrawt, 

*■*  JI liter  O' Toole,  once  for  all. 
It  *s  no  go. 

The  fortune  1  eau't  spare, 

And  the  diamonds  I  nhatl  wear 

When  you  dangle  in  the  air 
On  a  tow.'* 

At  Mven  each  day, 

In  the  regular  way, 
For  nineteen  years,  the  ColonePs  dinner 
Was  served  ;  and  what  then  diiea  this  reprobate  linoer  t 

Alone,  or  with  fi-iendet, 

Up  stairs  the  ni^iie  tends  ; 
**  Tell  your  inieitre9M,  Phil  D'wyer, 
There  *9  a  soup  she  'd  admire. 
It  'i  mulligatawny,  and  just  off  the  fire* 

There  's  a  6n,  too,  of  fish, 

W^hith  I  fancy  she  'd  relish, 
A  turhot  and  lobster  reniarkahly  '  friih,* 

There  *s  a  joint  and  four  *  aidea^* 

And  a  turkey  besides. 

And  a  brace  of  black  game. 

And  a  strawberry  '  erame  ;' 

l^t  her  say  what  she  11 '  ate,* 

Both  of  pastry  and  *  mate.*  '* 
Up  stairs  trudges  Phil,  with  a  wink  in  hit  eyftt 
And  returns  every  day  with  a  new  minted  lie. 

*^  Mtsstia  says  she  *5  just  dined. 

And  she  H  thank  you  to  iiud 
Time  to  send  her  the  newspaper  up,  when  you  've  *  wine-d/ 

**■  Missus  says  she 's  just  picking 

The  wing  of  a  chicken  ; 

Hut  thanks  you  alt  the  same 

For  the  strawberry  •  crame.'  " 

^*  Missus  liegs  you  wont  ttifi 

Turboi  's  too  ricli  for  her." 


Meanttme  the  poor  dame  lived  the  life  of  a  cur. 
For  three  timet  a  weak  the  l>ad  Colonel  brouglit  her 
A  loaf  cut  in  h.ElTfli,  and  a  pitcher  of  water. 
Nineteeit  years  have  come  and  gone, 
Sun  on  her  has  never  shone  ; 
Rushy  *'  dip"^  affords  the  light 
That  dispels  her  lasting  night ; 
When  the  Colonel,  itandiug  o'er  her, 
i^preads  the  nameless  deed  before  her. 
Frown  or  amite^  or  fait  or  dine. 
Will 'he,  nill-he,  she  wont  sign. 
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Ue  h*M  fftjled  for  one  day  In  liii  vitic  dmrnal, 

Another^  aooLher,  another — no  Colonel ! 

She  *s  half  starved,  and  kicks  up  a  row  ftempitcmal. 

With  stamps  on  the  floor. 

And  wall  thutiipingii,  g^alore, 
Cnring  mnrder^  and  thieveSf  and  high  treason  at  Acorei, 
Tiu  mt  lait  all  the  house  came  and  opened  the  dour. 
For  the  Colonel,  it  seems,  had  just  then  been  padted  off 
To  the  **  family  vault,*'  hy  a  cold  and  a  cough, 
Phil  D«iryer,  tlie  rascal,  bis  master  once  gone, 
Was  not  jtut  the  boy  to  he  crying  oeh  hotte  ! 
So  he  smoothed  down  his  hair,  and  eomnieneed  with  a  bow, 
AimI  hoped  that  '^  Me  lady  felt  l^itter  just  now. 

The  Colonel,**  he  said, 

*<  Had  took  to  hi«  bed. 
And  never  got  up  from  it  till  he  was  dead." 

So  they  sent  for  maeh  ioap  to  commence  her  toilette. 
And  ft  new  stock  of  gowns^  and  a  little  soubreite. 

And  a  wig,  ^^  nuance  d^or^^- 

As  her  hair  was  before. 
And  the  first  day  *^  in  pique  "  iilJ  her  diamond!  she  wore« 

But  she  could  si\  abide 

To  remain  on  the  iide 
Where  the  husband  she  married  for  pure  tove  had  died^ 
So  she  poppeil  in  between  *em  the  Channers  strc^ng  tide  ; 
And  the  lived  twenty  years  in  a  place  that  I  know, 
And  became  in  her  neigh b'rbood  a  sort  of  a  show. 
She  *d  a  hat, 
And  cravat, 

And  a  habit  for  wearing 
When  about  in  her  grounda,  and  a  habit  of  swearing. 
And  they  called  her  eccentric,  but  nobody  caught  her 
Marrying  again,  or  crossing  the  water. 


MEBIOIKS  OP  CHATEAUBRIAND* 


WHITTEN   BT   HIMSBIiF. 


'  I  NOW  declared  my  intention  of  going  into  the  churclu  The  fiict 
that  I  only  sought  to  gain  time,  not  knowing  exactly  what  I 
ould  like.  Accordingly,  I  was  sent  to  tbe  college  of  Diiiaii, 
complete  my  classical  studies.  But  I  understood  Latin  better 
BJi  my  masters ;  however,  I  hegaji  to  learn  Hebrew*  Oman  was 
;iutted  midway  between  Combotirg  and  Flancouet,  so  that  I  was 
tbe  habit  of  visiting  alternately  my  uncle  de  Bedee,  at  Moncboix, 
d  my  family  at  Combourg.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  Boon  found  that 
was  economical  to  keep  me  at  home ;  and  though  my  mother  was 
ill  anxioua  thai  I  sbi>uld  go  into  tbe  church,  she  felt  scrupulous  in 
easing  her  wishes  too  strongly  upon  me^  and  therefore  did  not  urge 
f  residence  at  college.  By  degrees,  therefore,  I  found  my  self 
tablisbed  by  my  father's  fireside.  On  my  retorn  froiu  Brest,  four 
listers — my  fatber  and  mother,  my  sister  and  myself — inhabited  the 
lateau  of  Combourg,  A  cook,  a  lady's  maid,  two  footmen  and  a 
formed  tbe  sum  total  of  the  domestic  portion  of  tbe  estab- 
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Hshment ;  there  were,  besides,  a  hound  and  two  old  fat  mafff. 
These  twelve  living  beings  aeetned  to  vanish  in  this  manor,  where,  if  a 
hundred  knights  and  their  ladies,  their  esquires  and  pages,  had  taken 
up  their  abode  —  or  even  the  steeds  of  Dagobert  and  his  pack  of 
hounds — ^they  would  have  been  scarcely  visible. 

'*  It  was  a  rare  thin^  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year  for  a 
stranger  to  visit  the  chdteau :  occasionally  a  few  gentlemen  on  their 
way  to  Parliament  craved  my  father's  hospitality.  M.  de  Chateao- 
briand,  who  was  always  very  ceremonious,  received  them  with  un- 
covered head  upon  the  steps,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  rain*  These 
country  gentlemen  talked  of  the  wars  in  Hanover,  of  their  family 
aifairs,  and  of  their  law  suitti  r  they  knew  very  little  of  what  wms  going 
forward  in  the  world ;  still  we  learned  something  from  them,  and  oar 
thoughts  were  at  least  carried  a  few  miles  beyond  the  horizon  of  our 
woods.  When  they  had  departed  we  were  reduced  to  a  family  t^it^' 
tete  on  week  days,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  society  of  the  towns-people 
and  of  t!ie  neighbouring  gentry.  The  gloomy  stillness  of  the  chateau 
of  Combourg  was  increased  by  my  father's  reserve  and  want  of 
sociability :  instead  of  gathering  his  family  and  dependants  around  hinii 
he  seemed  to  have  scattered  them  in  all  corners  of  the  building.  Hii 
bedroom  was  in  the  little  eastern  tower,  his  study  in  the  western  tower, 
and  my  mother's  appartment  was  immediately  over  the  large  hall,  be- 
tween the  two  small  towers :  this  was  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  Venice 
glass.  The  rtwrn  which  my  sister  occupied  adjoined  my  mother'i 
apartment,  the  lady's  maid  in  quite  another  part  of  the  chateau,  and  I 
was  quartered  in  a  kind  of  isolated  ceU  at  the  top  of  the  little  tower, 
above  the  winding  staircase.  My  father  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  *t 
four  o*clock  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  a  cup  of  coffee  waaalwiji 
taken  to  him  at  five,  and  he  then  worked  in  his  study  till  twelve.  Mf 
mother  and  sister  took  breakfast  usually  in  their  own  apartment,  lo 
that  I  had  no  fixed  hour  for  that  meal,  or  any  particular  time  for  ri^- 
I  was  supposed  to  be  studying  until  noon  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  mofi>' 
ing,  however,  I  did  nothing.  At  half-past  eleven  oVlock  a  bclJ  wn 
rung,  and  dinner  was  served  at  twelve;  we  sat  together  until  l•^^ 
when,  in  the  summer,  my  father  would  go  out  fishinff,  or  would  viiit 
his  kitchen  gardens;  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  ne  would  go <nt 
hunting.  My  mother  retired  to  the  chapel  where  she  spent  icrenJ 
hours  in  prayer.  This  chapel  was  a  gloomy  oratory,  bung  with  rtrj 
gcx)d  pictures,  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters,  which  was  lathfi'ifl 
^extraordinary  thing  in  a  feudal  chdleau  in  a  remote  part  of  %h%  world;  1 
have  still  in  my  possession  a  holy  family,  by  Albano,  painted  on  copptft 
which  was  removed  from  this  chapel,  an tl  which  is  the  only  thing  1 
possess  belonging  to  Com  hour  g«  After  u^y  father  had  set  off,  and  nf 
motlier  had  retired  to  pray,  Liicile  went  to  her  room,  and  I  reHanm 
to  my  cell  or  rambled  over  the  meadows.  At  eight  o'clock  a  bell  i»* 
no u need  supper,  and  after  supper,  in  the  summer  months,  we  mwd  !• 
sit  outside  on  the  flight  of  steps.  My  father  employed  IdmmU^ 
shooting  at  tbe  owls,  which  began  to  steal  forth  from  the  batslAMfl^ 
at  the  commencement  of  twilight ;  while  Lucile,  my  mother^  ioi  I 
gazed  musingly  on  the  heavens,  at  the  laJ4t  raj^  of  the  tun*  jw^ 
tfie  stars  which  ht^gan  to  shew  themselves.  At  ten  we  went  r^ 
tlie  house  and  rt*trred  to  rest.  But  the  winter  and  autumn  9rwdi0 
wvte  very  differently  sjienl.  When  suppt»r  waa  finished,  we  tmvrti^ 
ihc  Jirt'-pJrtce;  my  mother  threw  herself  with  dghs  upooftO  oU«oA 
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tnd  I  Eat  near  the  tire  with  Lucile:  the  eervantH^  after  removing  the 
cloth,  left  the  room.  Then  my  father  would  begin  to  pace  up  and 
down  tbo  apartment,  and  would  not  evase  until  bed^time ;  he  was  clad 
in  a  sort  of  white  woollen  dressing-gown,  or  rather  a  kind  of  cloak, 
which  I  have  never  seen  worn  by  anybody  but  himself  ,*  his  bead  waa 
half  bald,  and  was  covered  with  a  large  white  cap,  which  sto<7d  erect* 
When  he  approached  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  opposite  to  the 
fire-place  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  him»  on  account  of  the  room 
being  imperfectly  lighted  by  one  wax  candle  ,*  we  only  heard  hia 
steps  in  the  distance,  as  he  returned  slowly  towards  the  light ;  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  obscurity,  he  looked  like  a  spectre  with  his  white 
dressing  gown  and  bis  long  pate  face.  Lucile  and  I  exchanged  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice,  when  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but 
when  he  came  near  to  us  we  were  immediately  silenL  Sometimes  be 
usked  us  in  passings  what  we  had  been  talking  abtmt.  This  question 
alarmed  us  so  much  that  we  could  not  answer  him  ;  then  he  would  con- 
tinue his  walk,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  we  heard  nothing  but 
the  measured  sound  of  his  steps,  the  ru$$tling  of  the  ivind,  and  my 
mother's  sighs.  Directly  the  clock  of  the  chatrau  struck  ten,  my 
father  ceased  walking ;  the  ^ame  power  which  had  lifted  the  hammer 
of  the  clock  seemed  also  to  arrest  his  steps.  He  drew  out  hia  watch^ 
wound  it  upf  and  seizing  a  large  silver  torch  went  into  the  little 
western  tower  for  a  moment,  then  returning  with  bis  torch  in  his  hand 
he  proceeded  to  his  bedroom  in  the  little  eastern  tower.  Lucile  and 
I  waited  for  him  on  Ms  way  and  embraced  bim,  and  wished  bim  good 
night.  He  bent  down  bis  dry  hollow  cheek  to  us  without  replying, 
and  then  continued  his  progress  till  at  length  we  heard  the  doors 
closed  behind  bim* 

"  The  talisman  was  broken*  My  mother,  my  sister,  and  I^ — who 
were  transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence — ^seemed,  all 
at  once,  to  recijver  the  use  of  our  tongues.  The  first  effect  of  this 
di&i^olution  of  the  spell  was  manifested  by  a  complete  outpouring  of 
words.  If  silence  had  previously  oppressed  us,  we  certainly  made 
ample  amends  to  ourselves.  After  this  torrent  of  words  was  ex- 
hausted, I  called  for  the  lady's  maid,  and  conducted  my  mother  and 
sister  to  their  apartment.  Before  I  retired  myself,  tbey  made  me 
look  under  the  beds,  up  the  chimneys,  and  behind  tlie  doors,  and 
obliged  me  to  go  into  tlje  corridors  and  passages,  and  up  the  stair- 
cases. All  the  old  stories  connected  with  the  chateau^  abont  robbers 
and  ghostii,  seemed  suddenly  recalled  to  their  memory.  The  people 
in  the  neigbbourbood  were  fully  persuaded  that  a  certain  Comte  of 
Combourg,  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  had  died  three  centuries  before, 
appeared  at  certain  periods,  and  that  he  had  been  actually  en  co  note  red 
upon  the  large  staircaise  in  the  little  tower  :  sometimes  his  wooden  leg 
was  seen  walking  alone  with  a  black  cat." 

**  The  life  which  I  and  my  sister  Lucile  led  at  Combourg,  served 
rapidly  to  mature  our  minds,  and  to  develop  our  natural  dispositional. 
Our  only  enjoyment  consisted  in  strolling  side  by  side  in  the  great 
i\Jall ;  in  the  spring  we  walked  upon  a  carpet  oi  primroses ;  in  the 
autumn  we  pursued  our  way  through  a  bed  of  dead  leaves  ;  and  in  the 
winter  we  trod  over  a  mantle  of  snow,  upon  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  the  delicate  tracery  formed  by  the  birds  and  squirrels,  whs  all 
that  could  be  discerned  :  our  recreations  seemed  to  bsirmonixe  with 
our  character,  for  we  were  young  and  blooming  like  the  |jrin] roses,  sad 
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like  the  withered  leaves,  and  pure  as  the  Dewly-&llen  800w*     It  ^ 
during  one  of  these  rambleM  tnat  I  happened  to  speak  to  Lucile  wilk] 
ectany  of  the  charms  of  solitude  ;  &he  immediately  remarked  to  me  ilia|| 
it  would  be  well  for  me  to  endeavour  to  paint  thet»e  various  emotioniii.1 
Her  observation  appeared  all  at  once  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  gift  wh'  " 
I  possessed ;  henceforth  I  gave  utterance  to  my  thoughts  in  verse,  i 
if  that  was  the  only  natural  mode  of  expressing  them ;  I  amoaed  mv 
self  night  and  day  in  describing  my  enjoyments^  and  these  were 
connected  more  or  less  with  our  woods  and  valleys.     I  compo»ed  ve 
long  before  I  attempted  to  write  in  prose.     In  the  first  raptures  of 
sptration^  I  called  upon  Lucile  to  follow  in  my  path ;  we  passed  whok 
days  in  consulting  the  opinions  of  each  other,  and  in  cammonicating  i 
each  other  what  we  had  written,  and  all  that  we  trusted  to  accompGki 
We  both  undertook  the  same  subjects ;  we  were  almost  instinctiv 
led  to  trandate  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melancholy 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  Lucretius  upon  Life:  the  **  Taedet 
meam  vit£B  me^,"  the  **  Homo  natus  de  muliere,"  the  "  Turn  porro 
pner  ut   sosvis   projectus    ab  undis  navita,"  etc.     Lucile'a    thoughu 
sprang  from  her  feelingSi  and  she  sometimes  found  difficulty  in  ex* 
presiting  I  hem,  but  when  she  succeeded  in  giving  ihem  form^  then;  ' 
scarcely  anything  equal  to  them.    She  has  left  behind  her  about  thirtyj 
pages  of  manuscript,  which  could  not  be  read  without  much  emo 
for  they  are   full  of  elegance,  sweetness,  pensivenesa,  and 
feeling. 

'*  BIy  brother  occasionally  paid  flying  visits  to  the  hermits  of  Covh 
bourg.  He  was  frequently  accompanied  by  a  young  member  of  Far* 
liament  of  Bretagne,  M,  de  Mel^latre,  cousin  of  the  uofortunate  pod 
of  the  same  name.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lucile,  without  knowing  i^ 
had  conceiyed  a  secret  attachment  for  her  brother's  friend,  and  that  tk 
suppression  of  this  passion  was  the  cause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  ik 
tiielanchoiy  with  which  her  mind  was  tinctured.  She  went  to  Pamii 
l/ii^  with  Julie,  whoi^e  loss  she  afterwiirds  so  deeply  deplored*  All 
who  knew  Lucile  admired  her,  from  M.  de  Malesherbes  to  Cbampto. 
.She  was  on  the  point  of  being  shut  up  in  the  Chateau  of  Combooig, 
which  wns  used  as  a  dungeon  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  §he  w^ 
actually  in^prisoned  in  the  Hevulutionary  crypts  at  Rennes  ;  afte  r 
was  liberated,  she  married  M.  de  Gaud,  who  left  her  a  widow  at  tk 
end  of  a  year. 

**  The  taste  with  which  Lucile  had  inspired  me  for  poetry*  bad 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  oil  thrown  upon  fire*  Ml 
feelini^s  becaoie  still  more  intense,  and  I  began  to  dream  of  futa 
fame;  for  at  first  I  really  believed  that  I  possessed  considefttbli^ 
genius,  but  I  si>on  teamed  to  feel  a  propter  diffidence  of  my  ovi 
powers,  whicJi  I  have  ever  since  ex):>erienced*  I  was  almost  incliAfJ 
to  look  upon  my  talent  as  an  unfortunate  temptation,  and  tc  Ik 
vexed  that  Lucile  had  awakened  this  unlucky  gift  within  m^  i 
left  off  writing,  and  began  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  future  fame,  m  ■* 
nn)urn  over  past  glory.  Mj  passions  resembled  those  tempeate  of  tk 
sea  which  seem  to  spring  up  from  all  points  of  the  horiaon;  I  wu  ■ 
piii>t  without  any  experience,  and  did   not  know  how  to  muatgc  of 


aaj lii  in  these  shifting  winds :  a  severe  lOneas  was  the 


conaequeocff  < 


this  ill- regulated  state  of  my  mind  ;  I  was  seized  with  fever,  and  i^ 
six  wtjeks  my  life  was  in  danger.  A  physician  was  sent  for  liMi  Bif 
ouches,  a  little  village  a  few  miles  from  Combourg;  afUir  prBoibPf 
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the  proper  medicines  for  nw^  he  declured  that  a  complete  change  would 
be  necessary  for  me,  that  the  life  which  1  liad  hitherto  led  was  not  at  all 
suited  to  me.  My  mother  came  one  morning  to  sit  by  my  bedside,  sind  re- 
marked that  it  was  now  quhe  time  that  I  should  chwise  some  profession. 
'  Your  brother/  she  »aid,  *  has  at  this  moment  the  means  of  procuring 
you  a  living,  hut  you  must  seriously  reflect  before  jou  decide  ii[>on  en- 
tering the  seminnry^  for  though  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  that 
you  should  go  into  the  cberch,  I  would  is  finitely  prefer  your  remain- 
ing u  layman  than  that  you  should  become  an  indifferent  priest/  I  an- 
swered that  1  did  not  feel  myself  at  all  fitted  for  a  churchman;  and 
for  the  second  time  1  began  to  waver  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue; 
I  would  not  be  a  sailor,  nor  did  I  wish  to  become  a  priest ;  the  military 

firofession  was  the  only  one  which  was  left  open  to  me;  I  had  always 
iked  it,  hut  then  how  could  1  endure  the  loss  of  my  independence, 
and  the  restraint  which  European  discipline  would  necessarily  impose 
upon  mef  I  thought  of  an  absurd  plan:  I  declilred  my  intention  of 
going  to  America,  and  scouring  the  forests;  or  to  India,  to  seek  ser- 
vice in  the  armies  of  some  of  the  native  princes*  By  one  of  those 
strange  contrarieties  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  men,  my 
father,  who  in  all  other  respects  was  remarkable  for  his  strong  judg- 
ment, was  never  displeased  at  any  adventurous  project.  He  reproach- 
ed my  mother  on  account  of  my  fickleness,  but  he  determined,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  go  to  India ;  he  sent  me  therefore  to  Saint  Malo, 
\vhere  an  armament  was  preparing  (ot  Pondicherry»  Two  months 
pas.«*ed  away,  I  found  myself  alone  m  my  maternal  isle ;  La  Villeneuve 
was  just  dead,  and  when  I  went  to  mourn  her  loss  by  the  bed 
upon  wliich  she  had  expired,  I  perceived  the  little  basket  chaise  in 
which  I  had  first  learned  to  stand  upright  in  this  world  of  troubles.  I 
pictured  to  myself  my  old  nurse  gazing  fondly  with  her  feeble  eyes  on 
this  memento  of  my  infancy,  and  the  thought  of  all  the  prayers  which 
she  had  probably  oifered  up  to  hea\*en  for  my  happiness,  joined  to  this 
little  proof  of  her  attachment  to  me,  completely  overcame  me,  and  I 
dwelt  fondly  and  gratefully  upon  her  memory.  There  was  not  any- 
thing el^e,  however,  at  Saint  Malo,  to  remind  me  of  my  childish  days; 
I  did  not  recognise  in  the  port  any  of  the  ships  upon  the  ropea  of 
which  I  used  to  play ;  they  had  either  left  Saint  Malo,  or  had  fallen  to 
pieces ;  in  the  town  I  found  out  the  house  in  which  I  was  born  had  been 
converted  into  an  iun.  I  was,  in  reality,  scarcely  out  of  my  cradlPi 
and  yet  a  whole  generation  seemed  to  have  passed  away* 

*'  A  letter  suddenly  summoned  me  to  Combourg ;  on  my  arrival  I  took 
supper  with  my  family ;  my  father  did  not  speak  a  word  to  me,  my 
mother  sighed^  and  Lucile  appeared  in  perfect  dismay,  but  when  I  ques- 
tioned her,  I  perceived  that  she  was  not  aware  anything  particular 
had  occurred.  The  following  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  my  father  sent  for 
me ;  I  went  down  stairs,  and  found  that  he  was  awaiting  me  in  his 
study.  '  Monsieur  le  Chevalter/  said  he,  as  1  entered,  *  it  is  now  quite 
time  that  you  should  be  doing  something,  that  you  should  bid  adieu 
to  your  folfies;  your  brother  has  obtained  a  commission  for  you  as  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  Navarre  regiment;  ynu  will  set  ofl^  immediately  for 
Eennes,  and  from  thence  you  will  proceed  to  Cambrai*  I  give  you  a 
hundred  louisdW,  he  careful  to  husband  tliem,  for  I  am  old  and  ill,  and 
have  not  long  to  live.  Remember  always  to  conduct  yourself  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  never  disgrace  your  name.  He  embraced  me,  and  I  felt 
that  he  pressed  his  bard  and  wrinkled  cheek  against  mine  with  con:»i- 
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CHILLIANWALLAH. 

Aia^*<  Norm  Cf*iiMk" 

'TwAB  near  Uie  faiueU  Hydaspea'  backs. 

Where  Aomrisbed  ouce  ihe  great  king  Porus, 
Licird  Oough  incensed  the  Brjtifh  ranks  ; 
And  the  Ijikh  artillery  Hpoke  \n  chorus. 
Our  troops  were  lired  ; — the  KhiitRm  fired  ; 
And  tbey  Ve  die  iadi  that  seldom  buuglo  : 
Quoth  Gotigh  at  the  noi*e»  **  Screw  bayonetf,  boys. 
And  drive  those  blackguards  out  of  the  jungle." 
Sabres  drawn,  and  bayonets  fixCj 

Figbt  where  fought  greiat  Alexuider, — 
Paddy  Gough's  a  croM  betwixt 
A  buU*dog  and  a  lalaiiiaiider. 

On  eirery  side  our  luck  we  tried^ 

And  found  the  sbowL^ra  of  shot  and  slieil  cxime, 
Wherever  we  went,  to  our  sweet  coiit^nt^ 

The  Sikbs  they  gave  us  a  blasting  welcome. 
The  wo<3tis  went  trai-k,  the  rocks  went  &miick, 
Tlie  clouds  were  black  o'er  Cbillian wallah  j 
Hut  cnir  genentl's  Irish  blood  was  up, 
And  our  battle-cry  was  "  Faugh-a-ballagh!" 
Sabres  drawn,  and  biiyonets  fiit. 

Fight  where  fought  great  AJexaodeff^ 
Paddy  Gough^s  a  eroaa  betwixt 
A  bull-dog  and  a  salamander. 

The  Third  Dragoons^  they  cut  riglit  through. 

And  back  again^— -'twas  mighty  plucky — 
Bat  the  Fifth  Bengals  disliked  the  Imlls, 
And  every  one  of  them  cut  his  lucky. 
But  'twould  have  done  oidd  Homer  good 

To  see  that  charge  of  General  Gilbert's ; 
Right  and  left  his  path  he  deft, 
And  smashed  their  skulls  like  motitdy  filberts. 
Sabres  drawn,  and  bayonets  fixCf 

Fight  where  fought  great  Alexander,^ — 
Paddy  Gongh's  a  cross  hetwiitt 
A  bull-dog  and  a  salamander. 

Brigadier  Dawei  be  gained  applause — 

His  fighting  lads  were  all  in  clorer, 
Twas  as  good  to  be  there,  as  at  Do ntiy brook  fair. 

And  no  police  when  the  fun  was  over. 
At  length  the  SibJia  tliey  €ut  like  bricks, 

Shere  Singh  sheered  off  nor  looked  l^ehind  him 
And  the  old  thief  I  butter  did  swear  and  splutter  ;— 
But  nobody  cared  at  all  to  mind  him. 

Sahres  drawn ^  and  bayonet*  fixt, 

Fight  where  fought  great  Alexaudisr,^- 
Paddy  G  oughts  a  crost  betwixt 
A  bull-dog  and  a  satamaader. 
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And  none  fth^  sooff  ftt  brmve  old  Gough — 

Oh  !  be  *s  ih«  chief  for  a  toldier*i  dioosing  « 
We  liulfl  abroad  wiU  alwayi  applaud, 

Thoui^H  "^^  The  Tim^*'  at  home  U  alvrayi  abiiauig. 
By  the  Jhelum**  side  their  might  he  tried, 

And  tamed  the  pride  o(  the  KhaJaa  guanen  : 
And  ha  laid  them  flat  at  Goose-rat, 

With  his  EiigUflh-Iriah  dote  of  stuonen. 
Sabres  drawn,  and  bayoofitt  fist, 

Fight  where  fought  great  /  ' 

Paddy  Goagh*a  a  cross  betwixt 

A  buU-dog  aad  a  sahunander. 

Uoradiia  Flaccut  sang,  they  say. 

About  '*  Qua  iacu  fabulosus 
**  Lamhii  Hydaspes  .•*'  and  his  lay 

Our  Generars  high  renown  diadcnfa. 
Sure  with  the  utmost  classic  grace 

He  goes  against  these  Punjanb  caitiflt ; 
Horace's  rirei  licks  the  place. 
But  Paddy  Gough  he  licks  the  nadreai 
Salires  drawn^  and  bayonets  fixti. 

Fight  where  fought  great  Aleauftder,— 
Paddy  Gotigh*s  a  cross  l»etwixt 
A  hull-dog  and  a  salamandta-. 


GOOZERAT. 


Aia— *•  Ths  Pretty  GM  ^J  Derby^  ok .' 


Coke  all  yon  Anglo -Indians,  in  her  Majesty's  domlniona. 
Hear  a  %htifig  hard*s  oplaions  of  the  glorious  day» 

Febraanr  twenty -first,  when  we  saw  the  funbeimi  bant 
0*6r  the  banuers  of  the  Affghan  and  the  Sikh^s  array. 

From  the  Jhetucn*s  rocky  shore  they  had  doubled  on  Lahore, 
But  the  British  bayonet  gleamed  across  the  Chenab's  ford* 

Uli  i  *twas  \rhish  that  tunoed  them  bade  on  their  bold  and  bloody  1 
And  Gough  was  soon  upon  them  with  his  vengeful  swonL 

AU  f4*flr!es.-<1y  the  foe  turned  to  bay  to  bide  the  blow  ; 

Their  thousauda  were  three- score  ^neath  their  famed  Shere 
Of  hii  battle-ground  the  chooser,  at  the  ancient  town  of  Goaterat^ 

He  stood  reaolred  for  life  or  death  die  dice  to  flings 


From  false  Afghanistan  they  had  summoned  Akrbam  KhAn 
To  Join  their  class  of  Slnghi  all  so  blythe  and  gay. 

Like  a  ainging  dass  of  Hultah's,  they  rehearsed  between  two  ui 
And  prepared  a  hailstone  chorus  with  their  guns  to  play, 

Awhile  in  grim  repose  our  General  watched  the  foea, 
Scarce  four  miles  from  their  camp  was  his  final  halt  j 

Till  he  called  in  from  alar  the  scattered  streama  of  war. 
To  Bwdl  one  mighty  torrent  for  the  stera  I 
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TwofuTd  take  of  odes  name  volume*  to  describe  Lord  Gmigh'ji  own  coiiimTtftj 
On  llie  Jhelum  that  sought  ^lory  in  the  mnnon*»  mouth. 

And  Whiih"*  galiaut  warrion^  that  had  Btonned  Mmilradj*«  barriers, 
Cmme  harrying  in  by  thousands  from  the  East  and  South. 

Ob,  those  lads  who  captured  A  fool  tan  ^  fear  nor  Sirdar,  Khan,  nor  Sultan » 
Through  all  the  sunny  orient  they  shall  have  the  swny ; 

And  to  znake  our  party  snugger  tbere  came  dosing  from  Ramnogger 
Dundas,  and  ather  heroes  of  the  proud  Bombay. 

With  our  gum  in  front  arrayed  we  marched,  aa  on  parade, 

To  break  the  foeman^i  centre  and  bear  down  his  nght ; 
We  were  scan%  in  range  to  kill,  ere  he  unmasked  hU  wholt?  artiUery ; 

And  his  cannon  flaabed  all  eager  to  announce  the  Bght» 

Then  oor  guns  moved  forth  and  spoke,  and  the  ranks  were  wreathed  with 


Oh,  Alexander  I  mighty  son  of  Ammon,  oh  ! 
In  the  East  you  did  tome  wonders,  but  your  fabled  father'n  thunders^ 
Compared  with  eighteen  pounders,  wt;re  all  gammou,  oh  I 

Three  hours  with  deadly  roar  the  iron  storm  did  pour, 
Till  their  batteries  were  all  dumb  and  their  hearu  all  low. 

Then  our  level  bayonets  glance  and  oar  ccarlet  linea  adranoe 
To  plunge  among  the  maises  of  the  reeling  foe. 


I 


Aa  the  cold  steel  glitters  nigh,  the  hraggartt  turn  and  0y  t — 

Spur  forward,  pfallant  cavalry,  and  hew  them  down — 
TtU  night  closed  deep  and  blntrk,  red  havoc  marked  our  track. 

Where  we  smote  the  routed  rebels  'gaiasi  the  might  of  En^UndV  cfown . 

Oh  |o3^mialy  that  night  did  we  celebrate  the  fight, 

la  the  foeman^s  captured  camp  when  the  sparkling  wine  was  poured  ; 
'WhOe  around  us  lay  the  spoil  of  the  day's  victorious  toil, 

The  cannon,  and  the  banner,  the  buckler,  and  ibe  sword. 

For  ever  has  the  sway  of  the  Khalsa  passed  away  : 

We  '11  crush  the  fierce  fanatics,  whom  no  mercy  could  stibdne  ; 

And  (hey,  our  rule  who  hate,  shall  tremble  at  the  fate 

Of  Asia*s  best,  with  Knglaud  who  the  struggle  dared  renew, 

[  Bold  Oilhert  and  his  power  have  marched  upon  Peshawur  ; 
And  toon  its  shattered  tower  ehall  ci»nfess  our  wrath  ; 
Without  troubling  spade  or  mattock,  we  '11  assault  and  carry  Attoek  j 
And  woe  to  the  falae  Affghan  that  shall  cross  our  path. 

The  annexing  of  the  Puojaub  you  may  reckon  that  a  done  job. 

And  Dost  ilahommed  in  the  dust  we  stK>n  wiil  lay ; 
Then,  just  for  a  diversiou,  we  '11  jHjlish  off  the  Feruan, 

And  conquer  back  to  Europe  our  triumphant  way. 

Onr  renown  shall  live  for  ages,  and  *twill  shine  In  history's  p»ge«^ 

(When  Radetski  is  forgotten,  and  pugnacious  Bern), 
IJow  ^hore  8ingh  was  the  loser  at  the  liliKidy  game  at  Goowarat, 

And  Gough  won  for  bis  coronet  its  brightest  gem. 


TtPPCRAnT  Hall,  ^;>ri7  23,  lfl49. 
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A  History  of  the  Sikhs,    from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to 
Battles  of  the  Sutlej.     By  Joseph  Dewey  CunninffhAni^  Lieut 
of  Engineers,   and   Captain   in   the  Army  of  India.      London: 
John  Murray. 

We  open  an  Indian  history  with  sensations  somewhat  analogooi  to 

those  with  which  we  gaze  upon  the  horrible  mysteries  of  a  dropor  wiifr 
reflected  on  the  lens  of  a  microscope.  It  presents  similar  detaiU  of 
perpetual  strife,  tending  to  no  apparent  result  except  annihilalioo.  Tbc 
parallel  is  in  all  respects  very  close.  The  weak  are  everywhere  wai- 
ficed  to  the  strong ;  the  whole  action  of  vitality  in  both  seema  to  be 
directed  to  the  same  end  of  mutual  destruction ;  new  species^  or  et^es, 
continually  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  are  instantly  asiailed  lad 
swallowed  up  ;  and  even,  when  a  few  seconds  of  repose  intemme  now 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  carnage,  it  is  quite  evident  that  th« 
whole  population  is  only  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  to  devour 
each  other. 

AH  histories  of  barbarous  trib4^  eichibit  similar  features  of  oingiiiiiirf 
anarchy.     But  Indian  history  is  the  worst  of  all,  distracted  by  codkfl 
diversities  of  castes  and  creeds,  whose  dismal  superstitions  shed  a  fcerriblc 
glare  of  fanaticism  upon  their  conflicts,     To  render   such   a 
interesting  and  instructive,  the  writer  should  not  only  be  well  i 
with  local  peculiarities,  but  should  remember  that  his  readers  i 
andj  instead  of  wasting  his  labour  upon  minute  details,  which  illti 
no  useful  purpose,  he  should  generalize  his  statements,  and,  as  a  naioti 
would  say,  mass  them  into  broad  effects.     But  tliis  art  of  writing  biiior? 
is    not   understood  by   the   industrious  caterers   of  our   Anglo- Iiidim. 
literature.     They   suppose  everybody  else  to   be  aa  IvmiHar  with 
mixed  races,  whose  chaotic  existence  they  depict,  as  they  are  themsclvrt^ 
and  they  confer  exaggerated  importance  upon  minute  particulars,  whid^l 
however  absorbing  on  the  spot,  are  really  of  no  ultimate  value.     That ' 
is  an  old  proverb,  that  the  man  who  works  in  the  wood,  caQDOt  me  lb* 
tree    for    the    leaves;  and   our   literary  countrymen   in    India  af ord  i 
remarkable  evidence  of  its  truth.     They  have  collected   heaps  of  tail' 
cellaneous  information,  curious  in  its  nature  and  vast  in  extent,  eooetrVf^ 
I'ng  Indian  races,  Indian  mysticism,  and  Indian  battles ;  but,  eagrmmd 
by  small  facts,  they  have  rarely  ascended  to  general  principles.     ItOUd 
of  writing  histories,  they  have  assiduously  accumulated  the  matemli^ 
of  which  histories  are  hereafter  to  be  written.     At  the  same  linw  il  i» 
only  justice  to  add,  that  llie   function  they  have  discharged  is  out  i^ 
great  utility,  which  will  place  all  future  exploren  of  thia  distaol  iM 
under  heavy  obligations  to  them. 

Captain  Cunningham's  book  is  a  valuable  accession  to  the  itorei  rf 
information  already  accumulated  respecting  the  inhabitanti  of  t^ 
extensive  and  fertile  region,  which  is  included  between  the  tS^md^ 
parallels  of  noTl\^  \aUU\4e,  a.w^  v\w  IV  wr^IT'  taeridians  of  etft  tath 
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todc,  a  district  watered  by  five  branclies  of  the  Indtis,  and  comroaiiding, 
from  its  position,  the  whole  siirfaco  of  llindostan.  Ijke  raost  other 
bookj  compiled  ui  the  midst  of  the  scenes  whose  historical  vicissitudes 
they  describe,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its 
details,  than  for  its  simplicity  of  plan  or  perspicuity  of  treatment.  In 
the  6rst  chapter,  the  geographical  limits,  natural  resources^  and  mixed 
populations  of  the  country  are  described.  The  design  is  explicit ;  but 
the  reader  has  hardly  proceeded  half-'a-dozen  pages,  when  be  finds 
himself  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  Indian  races,  sects,  castes  and  tribes, 
who  troop  through  this  introductory  chapter  in  $iuch  confusion  as  to 
baffle  all  attempts  to  detect  their  dis^tinctions  or  follow  their  progress. 
Thus  we  are  told  that — 

*•  In  the  hilla  south  of  Cashmeer,  and  west  of  the  Jehlum,  to  Attack  and 
Kalabagh  on  the  Indus,  are  found  Gukkers^  GcM>ierfl,  Rhatirs,  A  wans, 
Jttii|K»ohs,  find  otker^j  all  of  whom  may  he  considered  to  have  from  time  to 
lime  merged  into  the  Hindoo  stock,  in  taiifrua^e  and  feeling.  Oftheae 
aome,  as  the  Junpoohs,  aud  especially  the  Gukkers,  have  a  local  reputa- 
lion." 

Apart  from  the  heterogeneous  gathering  of  these  various  races,  some 
explanation  was  necessary  of  what  is  meant  by  their  having  merged  in 
flings  into  the  Hindoo  stock,  and  their  enjoyment  of  a  local  reputation. 
Bat  we  are  not  here  criticising  matters  of  style.  It  is  enough  for  the 
reader  to  lose  his  way  amongst  ihese  numerous  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindoo 
population  (whose  specialities,  we  should  obser^re,  possess  no  historical 
importance  whatever),  without  being  further  perplexed  by  obscurities  of 
diction.     Again,  we  learn  that — 

**  In  the  waste  tracts  between  the  Indus  and  the  Siitlej,  are  found  Juns, 
Bhatteee,  Sceals,  Kurruls,  Kathees,  an//  other  iri^^s,  who  are  both  pastoral 
and  predatory,  and  who,  vriih  the  Chibhs  and  Bukows,  south  of  Cashmeer, 
between  the  Jehlum  and  Ciienab,  mntf  be  the  fir^t  inhabitants  of  the 
csountr)-,  &c." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  tribes  enumerated  by  Captain 
Cunningham ;  there  are  in  all  directions,  other  tribes,  whom  he  docs 
not  enumerate  ;  out  of  which  omission  arises  a  doubt  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  enumerate  any  of  these  tribes,  seeing  that  the  author  has 
lM>t  thought  it  necessary  to  enumerate  them  all.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  the  enumeration  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  true  busi- 
nefts  of  history,  and  has  the  effect  of  confusing  it  on  the  threshold. 
But  Captain  Cunningham  is  a  persevering  chronicler  of  these  myriad- 
named,  but  homogeneous  tribes*  The  population  of  the  central  tract, 
he  tells  us,  consists  chiefly  of  Juts  ;  but — 

*•  Many  other  people  are  intermixed,  as  Bhuttees  and  Doghurs,  mostly 
to  the  south  and  west,  and  Raiens,  Rors,  and  others,  mostly  in  the  easL 
GoQJers  are  everywhere  numerous,  as  are  n\m  the  Rajpoots  beuides  Bhut- 
teed;  while  Pythons  are  found  in  scattered  villages  and  towns/' 

Now,  it  may  be  very  desirable  (although  not  for  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  a  general  history)  to  map  out  the  tribes  of  India ;  hut  we 
submit  that  such  a  map  ought  to  he  complete  and  explanatory.  Mere 
labels  afford  no  guiding  information,  or  distinct  ideas.  Juts,  Kurruls» 
Rort  and  Goojers,  suggest  no  individual  peculiarities  to  the  European 
reader.  He  cannot  distinguish  a  Jut  from  a  Goojcr,  and  \a  as  \^ciTMvV 
of  the  difference  between  a  Kurrul  and  a  Ror,  aa  belvjeeiv  vVve  \\^\flJcJ^- 
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ants  of  Salum  and  Mars*     There  is  no  living:  reality  pre«efited  to 
mind  by  catalognes  of  names,  having-  no  descriptive  qualities  attached  i 
ihem.     If  it  be  indtspciis^able  to  chronicle  these  numerous  Iribi^s.  it 
giirely  equally  iJidispen^^able  to  g^ive  us  a  reason  for  being  reciuirrd 
remember  their  names,      Catalogues  of  this  kind  are  to  hbtory  «hAt  the 
hortui-siccus  is  to  the  living  garden. 

Captain  Cunningham  has  been  more  successful  in  his  sketch  of 

ancient  creeds  and  modem  reforms  of  this  great  eastern  world,  dthau 

[•even  here  he  takes  too  much  for  granted,  and  sinks  occasiaaallv  k 

I  obscurity  in  consequence  of  assuming  for  his  readers  that  rare  ktio« 

1  ledge  which  it  was  his  special  province  to  expound.     The  result  is,  l" 

[although  these  multifarious  topics  are  sifted  with  ability,  they  leave,  naf- 

withstanding,  so  vague  an  impression  on  the  mind  that  it  is  difficult, 

[after  having  closed  the  inquiry,   to  retrace  its  course   or  discern 

[issues.     The  fault  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  crudeness  io  the  i 

agement  of  the  subject,  and  partly  to  a  certain  looseness  and  breadth  < 

style,  which  is  fatal  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  subject,  which  pretenti 

very  grave  difficulties  even  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  study. 

If  the  annals  of  the  Sikhs  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  record  of 

barbarous  wars,  it  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  writing  or  reading 

it ;  but  the  fluctuations  of  their  power,  the  contests  in  which  they  haw 

been  engaged,  and  the  formation  of  their  empire,  constitute^  in  fact,  tltf 

least  important  part  of  their   history.     The  prominent  feature?  whkli 

distinguish  them  not  only  from  all  other  Indian  families,  but  from  sU 

other  nations^  that  which  alone  bestows  a  high  and  permanent  intereft 

upon  their  growth  and  progress,  ia  tlie  marvellous  revolution,  soclil, 

political  and  rtligioufi,  which  they  have  undergone  in  an  incredibly  short 

,  period  of  time.     The  prevailing  character  of  the  Hindus  is  that  of  i 

race  incapable  of  change,  and  fixed  as  marble  in  its  manners,  it»  faith, 

I  and  its  institutions.      Yet  a  change  has  passed  over  the  Sikhs,  as  son* 

plete  in   all  respects  as  if  the  whole  nation  had  undergone  a 

Captain  Cunningham  does  not  miss  this  striking  fact ;  it  is  tracks.  _ 

results  through  his  book  ;  but  he  does  not  exhibit  it  in  the  coospk 

and  instructive  light  it  deser^'ca. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  large  district  of  country  were  Hindms 
and  here  it  is  believed  the  native  character  reached  the  highest  point  of 
cultivation.  To  this  region,  tempting  alike  by  contiguity  and  wealth,  dvf 
Mahometans  first  directed  their  invading  arms.  It  has  been  commodf 
supposed  that  they  carried  desolation  with  them  iu  the  progress  of  thsr 
conquests,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  now 
they  subdued.  Captain  Cunningham  adopts  this  opiiiiou  in  a  passigf* 
which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  dashing  manner  io  vhidib^ 
disposes,  in  one  or  two  sweeping  sentences,  of  the  gigaotic  evoluliom  id 
centuries.  The  following  extract  describes  the  foundation  of  MabcMMlPi 
rule,  and  the  subsequent  ascendancy  to  the  English  : — 

"  India  afterwards  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Islam,  bat  dMeoiM 
not  whoii^  resist  the  fierce  enthusinsm  of  the  Toorkman  hordei ;  lAi  U* 
came  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  Mahometan  empires^  and  the  cbariCttr^ 
the  Hindoo  mind  has  been  permanently  altered  by  the  genins  oi  fh 
Arahian  firojihet.  The  well-being  of  India's  industrious  milUim  it  !»• 
linked  with  the  fate  of  the  foremost  nation  of  the  West,  and  the  igyiu— 
tativeg  ofJudisan  faith  and  Roman  polity  will  long  wage  a  war  ^nm^fim 
with  the  fiwecuUUve  Brahmin*  the  authoritative  MooUa,  tail  Im  iMf 
believing  Sikh,'* 
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This  is  a  very  odd  way  of  conveying  tbe  groat  facts  of  history,  India 
not  being  able  wholly  to  rcjiist,  was  wholly  vanquished,  and  the  character 
of  her  mind  was  altered  by  the  prophet ;  and  her  well-being  is  now 
linked  with  the  fate  of  England,  who  must  long  wage  a  war  of  prinapUs 
with  Brahmins,  Moollas,  and  Sikhs,  We  have  no  objection  to  brilliant 
periods,  so  long  aa  their  brilliancy  throws  a  little  light  upon  the  subject; 
but,  in  historical  details  which  require  deliberation  and  exact itude,  we 
must  protest  against  that  verba!  lustre  which  only  dazzles  and  mislead**. 

Captain  Cuuningham  is  in  error  about  the  "  Arabian  prophet  ;'*  pre- 
ftUoiiDg  that  by  "  altering  **  the  **  mind  "  of  the  Hindus,  our  author 
means  that  the  Mahometan  invaders  effected  a  change  in  the  manners, 
cuiitoma,  or  opinions  of  the  people.  No  such  change  took  place.  The 
industrial  population  was  vigilantly  protected  by  the  conquerors;  an 
improved  system  of  administration  was  introduced ;  the  texture  of 
society,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  exercise  of  arts  and  trades, 
remained  unimpaired;  the  soldiers  of  the  Hindus  alone  w^ere  displacedi 
as  a  measure  of  policy,  by  the  invaders.  Indeed,  Captain  Cunningham 
to  some  extent  annihilates  his  own  position  a  few  pages  further  on,  when 
he  tells,  that  the  conquerors  became  embued  with  the  modes  and  habits 
of  the  conquered  ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  The  Mahometans  became 
Indiani^ed*" 

The  Hindus,  throughout  these  invasionis,  maintained  their  original 
faitb  and  intractable  usages.  In  the  iifteenth  century,  an  obscure  indi- 
Tidufli  arose,  who,  animated  by  strong  inspirations,  ventured  upon  the 
hazardous  undertaking  of  preaching  a  new  religion,  and  exposing  the 
fallacies  of  the  old  one.  His  doctrines  gained  ground,  and  he  succeeded 
so  €4>mpletely  in  establishing  them  in  a  consistent  shape,  that  he  be- 
queathed his  mission  to  a  regularly-appointed  successor,  through  whom 
it  descended  with  increasing  power  to  others.  The  sect  thus  formed, 
spreading  at  last  into  a  nation,  constituted  that  population  called  Sikhs, 
which  literally  means  '*  Disciples."  The  wonderful  advance  in  unity 
and  strength  made  by  this  new  combination,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mahometan  government  early  in  the  seventeenth  century;  a  succession 
of  ferocious  wars  ensued ;  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Sikhs  as  an  armed  power,  contending  for  spiritual  and 
lerritorial  independence.  They  passed  through  a  variety  of  vicissitudes : 
«ere  sometimes  crushed,  driven  into  the  mountains  and  forests,  or  corn- 
pelted  to  purchase  their  safety  by  maintaining  their  faith  in  secret ;  and 
sametimes  victorious,  issuing  forth  in  formidable  numbers,  enlisting 
aoldiers,  gaining  proselytes  and  extending  their  possessions.  Finally^  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  they 
emsouutered  from  the  Affghans  and  the  Mharattas,  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  finest  provinces  of  India. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  Sikhs,  The  one  remarkable  fact 
io  it*  dropping  out  its  lurid  details,  is  the  extraordinary  facility  shewn 
by  tlie  people  in  adopting  a  religious  revolution,  involving  the  entire 
overthrow  of  old  institutions,  which  were  believed  to  be  fixed  upon  an 
mtaiaaiiable  basis.  But  this  revolution  is  susceptihla  of  the  same  expla- 
ttVlioD  by  which  the  success  of  all  reforms  that  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
the  liberties  of  a  people  may  be  easily  solved.  The  institution  of  castes, 
tbrou^h  which  the  Brahmins  roainiained  their  authority  over  the  masses^ 
cooiained  in  itself  the  elements  of  dissolution  of  the  whole  s^'^l^iii*  '^^^ 
Sikb  reformers  addressed  this  weak  point  at  once  -,  l\ve^  ^to^ow^  \» 
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throw  open  all  hoiioura  and  emolunients  to  the  population  at  larg*;  to 
abolish  the  dislmctioo  of  castes;  and  to  give  equal  rig^hls  and  pmileg« 
to  all     It  was  not  very  Burprising-  that  a  change,  which  promised  to  lift 
the  tniUiou3  out  of  their  degradation^  and  to  invest  them  with  the  digntey 
of  freemen,  should  be  eagerly  embraced  and  rapidly  established.     Ml^H 
stubborn  systems  than  that  of  the  Brahmins  have  given  way  before  d^^ 
en  chant  mentis  of  liberty*     But  the  example  of  such  a  in  o  vein  en  t  in  the 
East|    crowned    with   such    steady   and  prosperous   result*,   cannot  be 
regarded  by  us  without  peculiar  interest.     It  is  in  our  power  to  profit 
by  the  capacity  and  tendencies  il  developes ;  or,  by  neglecting  or  aboiiB^ 
our  opportunities^  to  sufft^r  the  passion  for  glory  and  aggrandiaemei^ 
which  has  grown  up  out  of  the  liberation  of  the  castes,  to  carry  ruin  and     [ 
desolation  over  the  face  of  the  country.  j 

The  account  which  Captain  Cunningham  gives  of  the  gradual  forrot- 
tion  of  the  Sikh  power,  is  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared.  He 
has  spared  no  pains  in  the  way  of  research  to  render  his  narraiive  full 
We  could  have  desired  less  loftiness  of  diction,  and  rather  moff 
deference  to  the  wants  of  distant  readers  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  making  ito 
allowance  for  constitutional  enthusiasm,  and  that  habit  of  familiarity  iritJi 
a  subject  which  often  renders  an  author  most  obscure  on  those  pdiiu 
with  which  he  is  best  informed,  the  work  will  not  disappoint 
curiosity  which  its  opportune  publication  cannot  fail  to  excite. 

As  the  history  approaches  our  own  times,  the  interest  deepens.    Unl 
some  other  histories  of  great  empires,  the  most  attractive  part  Ckf 
Sikh  history  is  that  which  is  recent  or  contemporaneous.     It  com 
us   less  to   know  what  the  Sikhs  believed  formerly  than   to  ascertjin 
what  they  believe  now.    We  are  totally  indifferent  about  their  past  wins, 
in  comparison  with  the  anxiety  we  feel  about  their  present  movcoieotf* 
The  existing  state  of  our  relations  in  and  around  the  Punjab,  i*  (be 
absorbing  topic  which  casta  into  shadow  all  other  questions  cxmuetiti 
with  their  rise  and  progress.     Captain  Cunningham  has  dealt  luftlf 
with  this  division  of  the  history.     His  means  of  obtaining  close  vd, 
accurate  information  have  been  abundant^  and  he  has  availed  himiclf  «f 
them  industiionsly.      He  has  lived  amongst  the  Sikhs  for  eight  jffiiri 
has  had  free  access  to  the  public  records,  and  was  employed,  in  I8i4»  W 
draw  up  reports  on  the  British  connection  generally  with   the  StaU* 
the  Sutlej,  and  especially  on  the  military  resources  of  the  Punjab 
^yalifications  for  this  branch  of  history  are  unimpeachable  ;  and,  all 
many  of  his  readers  may  find  occasion  to  differ  from  his  opinidai^ » 
writer  who  has  hitherto  taken  up   the  matter  is  better  entitled  lo  *r 
attentive  hearing. 

He  goes  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  his  sympathies  for  the  Sikli- 
He  almost  goes  to  the  esclent  of  vindicating  their  descent  opos  ifci 
British  territories  in  1845.  He  asserts  that  ihe  policy  of  EngUa^** 
calculated  to  fill  the  Sikhs  with  alarm,  and  that  every  step  taktO  bf  ■• 
at  that  period  evinced  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  could  lead  thfon  to  » 
otlier  conckision  than  that  their  independence  was  in  dMngtr.  tW 
appointment  of  Major  Broadfoot,  and  the  known  sentimfoti  ^^ 
Charies  Napier,  were  regarded  as  nnmistakable  B}'niptoiiu  «f  ^ 
aggressive  spirit  which  the  Sikhs  considered  themselves  ju^tiM  • 
repelling.  A  variety  of  circumstances  conspired  to  confirm  this  «•• 
viction. 

'^  The  Sikhs  coasidercd  tliat  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Englkli  ir»i  tmil^ 
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aprrandkementj  and  thfit  the  immeilbte object  af  this  ambition  was  the 
conquest  of  I«ahure.  Tills  persuasion  of  the  peoiile  was  hrouglit  home  to 
them  by  the  acts  of  the  Britkh  reprejsentativ-e  fur  the  time,  and  by  the 
opinion  which  they  had  prt^furnied  of  bis  views.  Mr,  Clerk  bt^came  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Afrajn  June  18i3,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  a^rent  for  the 
alTiur^  of  the  Srklis  by  Lietitenant-Ctdonel  Hiebmond,  whose  place,  ag-uiii^ 
was  taken  by  Mujor  Broadfoot,  a  man  of  undoubted  enertjy  and  abjiity.  in 
November  of  the  following  year.  In  India,  tbe  views  of  the  Britiwh  Govern- 
ment are,  by  custom,  made  known  to  allien  and  dependants  through  one 
channel  only,  namely,  that  of  an  accrL*ditefl  Englitih  officer.  The  personal 
eharacter  of  such  a  functionary  p:ives  a  colour  to  all  he  does  and  says;  the 

Rdicy  of  the  govermneut  is^  indeed,  jud{;ed  of  by  the  beariog  of  its  repr^ 
Otative,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Sikh  autboritiei^  did  not  derive  any 
■urance  of  an  increasini^  desire  for  peae«  from  the  nomination  of  an 
Kcer  who,  thirty  months  before,  had  made  so  stormy  a  passage  through 
tir  country." 

Major  Broadfoot*s  first  acta  denoted  **  a  preformed  resolution/'  and 
were  considered  by  the  Sikhs  **  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  enmity 
rather  than  of  good-wilL"  Tlie  conduct  of  the  conqueror  of  Sindh  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  stren^hen  these  irapressionij ;  and  thu8j  appa- 
rent! j  threatened^  and  wrought  upon  by  resentments  which  were  not 
UBoatural,  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  virtually  declared  war. 
For  all  that  followed,  Captain  Cunningham  undisguisedly  holds  the 
Eogli^ib  responsible. 

'*  The  initiative  was  thus  taken  by  the  Sikhs;  but  considering  the  Eng- 
lish to  have  been  sincerely  dessiriius  of  living  at  peace  with  the  Punjab,  the 
policy  adopted  by  lliem  does  nut  shew  that  strict  adherence  to  furmal  en* 
gagemeots,  and  that  high  wisdom  and  sure  foresight  uhieb  should  di;^tin- 
g^uish  the  councils  of  an  intelligent  power,  acc|uainted  with  actual  life,  and 
irith  the  examples  of  hietory.  Reference  was  only  bad  to  the  probability  of 
Sikh  inroads,  of  a  weak  neighbour  running  upon  certain  destruction,  and 
little  heed  was  given  to  the  original  arrangement,  viliich  left  the  province  of 
Sirhind  almost  free  from  troops,  and  of  English  subjects,  and  which  placed 
•  CQofederacy  of  dependent  states  between  themselves  and  Lahore,  to  scd'len 
the  mutual  action  of  a  half  b^irbarous  military  dominion,  and  of  a  humane 
aud  civilized  government.  The  sincerity  of  the  English  rulers  is  not  to  bo 
doubted,  but  their  honesty  can  only  be  admitted  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  mankind/' 

This  is  a  new  spirit  of  criticism  for  an  Englit^h  oflScor  in  the  Indian 
ienrice  ;  and  it  does  not  require  either  **  high  wisdom  '*  or  *'eure  fbre- 
»ight  **  to  anticipate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  eflfect  of  its  diffuFion* 
That  the  honesty  of  the  English  rule  can  be  admitted  only  by  a  con- 
fession of  English  ignorance  and  want  of  judgment,  is  a  startling  asser- 
lioH)  coming  from  sock  a  quarter.  But  we  imagine  the  British  power 
bt  India  h  strong  enough  to  sustain  all  friendly  rebukes,  however 
awkwardly  administered  at  wrong  moments.  We  are  not  sure,  after  all, 
that  the  utterance  of  such  opinions  is  not  safer  than  their  suppression. 
And  Captain  Cnnningham  has  some  reason  for  his  defence  of  the  Sikhs. 
We  have  not  always  dealt  consistently  with  ihera,  and  perhaps  should 
have  adopted,  long  ago,  that  decisive  course  which,  we  suppose,  it  will 
become  imperative  upon  us  to  carry  into  execution  at  last.  But  Captain 
CuaDingham^  who  sees  our  faults  so  clearly,  docs  not  also  see  with  equal 
perspicuity  the  pecnliar  difficulties  of  our  position.  It  is  the  easiest 
ihiog  imaginable  to  pick  holes  iu  our  Indian  adniinistration  ;  any  person 
with  much  less  abiliry  than  Captain  Cunningham,  and  wUhout  a  tithe  of 
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his  pcrsoBal  knowledge  or  practical  experience,  could  make  out  a 
ible  indictment  against  every  articulation  of  the  system  ;  but  it 
quite  so  easy  to  provide  the  *'  high  wisdom  **  in  advance,  which  is  to 
avert  similar  errors  in  future.  When  the  evil  is  donei  we  all  see  it,  and 
think,  too,  that  wo  see  how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  There  ii 
not  a  auhaltern  in  the  army  who  could  not  have  pointed  out  Lord 
Gough's  mistake— after  it  was  committed.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  a 
description  of  sagacity  which  we  stand  least  in  need  oC  and  which  might 
be  conveniently  exchanged  for  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  modesty 
and  prudence. 

Now  we  confess  that,  much  as  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Cunni 
ham  for  his  history  of  the  Sikhs,  we  have  been  unable  to  extract  fi 
his  book  his  exact  opinion  as  to  the  poHcy  which  England  ougfal 
pursue  in  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab*  His  objections  to  past  proceediJift 
are  perfectly  plain ;  but  his  advice,  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  hereaft«r» 
is  remarkably  obscure.  He  tells  England,  it  is  true,  that  she  must 
•*  ponder  well"  upon  her  task,  and  take  care  that  her  loboura  "aw 
guided  by  intelligence ; "  but  this  is  rather  Tague,  and  a,  GoT^mof 
Cjcneral  who  should  carry  out  no  more  explicit  instructions  would  find 
himself  somewhat  perplexed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  Captftia*! 
closing  admonition  clothes  his  views  in  such  inexplicable  mystery,  thiA* 
as  we  cannot  penetrate  them  ourselves,  in  justice  to  the  autlior  we  givt 
the  reader  an  opportunity  of  trying  what  he  can  make  of  them, 

"  l*he  SikhH  have  now  been  struck  by  the  petrific  hand  of  mal«rial 
power  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  third  race,  which  has  every  where  infused 
new  ideas^  and  modittud'tlie  aspirations  of  the  people.  The  C4>nfiistaii  Itti 
thus  been  increased  for  a  time;  but  the  pregnant  fermentation  of  j  *  ' 
must  eventually  body  itself  forth  in  new  ^apes;  and  a  prophet  of  I 
uTjknown  may  arise  to  diffuse  a  system  which  shall  consign  iJie  Yedii 
Koran  to  the  oblivion  of  the  Zendavaat  and  the  Sibylline  leaves,  aad  H 
may  not,  perhapfij  ahsorh  one  ray  of  light  from  the  wisdom  and  morditjrof 
that  faith  which  adorns  the  civilijwlion  of  the  Chrii^tian  mien  of  tk 
country*  But  England  must  hope  that  she  is  not  to  exercise  an  lUifrvitiii 
sway ;  and  she  will  add  fresh  lustre  to  her  renown,  and  receive  an  aitditiaeil 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  if  she  can  seize  upon  the  cwonfUl  f^ 
ciples  of  that  element  which  disturbs  her  multitudes  of  Indijui  suhWts,  aol 
inihue  the  mentiil  a^tation  with  new  oualities  of  beneficent  fertiiity*  »* 
to  give  it  an  impuke  and  a  direction  which  shall  surely  l«aid  to  iht  Pf9^^ 
lence  of  a  religion  of  truth,  and  to  the  adoption  of  &  governmeat  J  In^ 
dom  and  progress.** 

We  have  no  doubt  this   is  very  fine  writing;  but  whether  Caplw 
Cunning-ham  means  that  England  should  seize  upon  the  Punjab,  <k»* 
guized  under  **  the  essential  principles  of  that  element  **  wrb-^*^-  '•-•"^•^ 
the  Indians,  we  are  not   competent  to  determine.      Parti 
passage  are  heyond  our  reach,  especially  the  phenomenon  ot  a     i»^^ 
n&nt  fermentation   of  mind,    eventually  bodying   itself   forth   m  ^m 
shapes,"  and  the  process  hy  which  England  is  to  **  embue  tilt  ■*•* 
agitation  with  new  qualities    of  beneficent   fertility,"     WbtUlV  lfc» 
sentences  are  for  or  against  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab^  we  «•■* 
decide;  but  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  Sir  Charles  Nopier*s  o^ok''^ 
the  subject.    He  will,  in  all  human  probability,  have  put  the  nialt«»«* 
train    of  settlement    before   he   is    likely  to    be   mentally  agitaud  * 
fermented  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cunningham's  book  io  India. 
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^'  Cum  poMixii  tuQids  sumfit  nova  contilia  et  spei/* 

"  Why  that  quotation  ?  "  I  said  to  Lundresford^  as  we  were  enter- 
ing the Club  yesterday ;  "  to  wliom  does  it  apply  ?'* 

**  To  him  with  the  embosaed  satin  vestj  whom  we  passed  on  the 
steps  a  moment  since/' 

**  I  also  observed  both  him  and  it,  fiince  both  were  evidently  made 
tip  fur  disp*l;iy — but  who  is  the  man  ?'* 

*'  A  ooxc4)mbj  as  you  perceive,  who  greatly  perplexes  Howel  and 
taxes  his  ingenuity  not  a  little  to  provide  htm  with  a  waistcoat  of  a 
new  design  for  every  alternate  day  in  the  week.  Count  D*  is  his  '  ar- 
biter elegantiarum/  and  he  will  never  wear  either  coat  or  vest  until 
the  colour  and  cut  of  each  have  received  the  Count's  approbation  ;  hut 
do  you  throw  a  passing  glance  on  him  who  is  now  descending  tlie 
stairs,  and  note  his  buttonlessi  and  threadbare  coat :  that  is  Sir  Michael 
Dumey,  a  Baronet  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  who 
is  daily  to  be  seen  here  with  his  clothes  darned,  and  his  boots  patchedj 

P^htts  verifying  what  Horace  says^ 
*•  Dum  vitant  stulti  vltia,  in  contraria  cumtut.* 
And  with  Horace  I  would  again,  indeed,  say — 

Non  ego  paudi 


OfTendar  macuHaf  ^n&tl  ant  incairiA  fudit 
Aut  humanum  pairum  carit  natura  ;  * 

but  extravagance  and  meanness  in  attire  are  in  my  judgment  alike  re* 
preliensible,  and  the  fop  and  the  sloven  are  to  me  equally  con- 
temptible." 

"  Then  you  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  the  correct  style  of  dress  of 
Sir  Edwin  Folvilie,  whose  personal  appearance  when  I  was  lately 
iutrodacedto  him  prepossessed  me  greatly  in  his  favour  ?  " 

**  •  Decipimur  specie  recti/  Stafford  ;  that  Sir  Edwin  is  '  Parthis 
mendacior/  If  he  ever  uttered  one  word  of  truth  in  his  life  it  was  an 
oversight — a  mistake  altogether,  or  we  might  say  it  \vas  accidental  and 
not  intentional:  'hie  niger  est;  hunc  tu  cave  to ;  vetita  legibus  alek* 
is  what  he  lives  upon,  and  you  would  soon  find,  if  you  entered  into 
his  society,  and  partook  of  his  pleasures,  that — 

*■  PericuloftiB  plenum  optu  alett 
Traciaa;' 

but  you  asked  me  this  morning  what  I  knew  of  Narling  Sniff:  there 
he  is  at  this  moment  entering  the  room«  Have  you  any  pressing  de* 
aire  to  know  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have  not  until  I  am  better  informed  about  him*  He 
expressed  a  wish  some  time  since  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  introduced 
ia  me  ;  but  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,** 

**  Nor  do  I  know,  nor  can  I  conjecture,  otherwise  than  that  you  are 
the  son  of  a  peer,  and  be  is  well  known  for  his  abhorrence  to  open  his 
ilipsto  a  commoner.  He  ia  himself  the  son  of  a  Sussex  clergyman, 
[£!^m  whom  he  inherited  a  large  amount  of  property  with  a  very  small 
of  understanding.  This  last  be  has  magnided  into  the  most 
proportions ;  and  in  genius,  and  taste j  and  learning,  he  con- 
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ftiders  Uiat  no  one  excds  liim  :  buoyed  up  with  this  lbotigbt»  he  is  now 
engHced,  so  he  gives  out,  in  writing  a  '  History  of  the  Intellect  of  the 
Middle  Ages/  a  work  that  he  more  than  insinuates  will  reduce  erery 
copv  ftf  Haikm  to  the  value  of  waste  pajver.  He  is,  in  fi*ct,  envious  of 
Hiillnrn,  and  of  his  great  reputation,  and  hopes,  by  writing  on  ihe^ame 
subject,  to  eclipse  him  totally,  and  altogether:  he  is  of  that  chws  of 
men  of  whom  Horace  speaks — 


'  Sitii  quivis 


Spcret  idem,  sudii  mulium  frustroque  bborat 
Auen&  idtiDi.' 

But  observe  that  young  man  who  is  now  crossing  the  room  ;  for  wEal 

purpose  he  assumes  that  importance  and  strut  which  makes  him  to  au 
eyeiii,  hut  his  own,  so  ludicrous,  no  one  can  say  ;  probably  it  giv^  in  hii 
own  estimation  a  dignity  to  his  birth,  which  was  not  noble;  and  i  io- 
lemiiity  to  hh  profession,  which  is  sufficiently  solemn  in  itself*— 
for  he  is  by  pmfesdon  a  clergyman — while  he  owes  bis  parentace  tat 
Bhiydmilder  who  lives  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Wapping-  iVtei- 
I  ever  I  encounter  him  here,  or  in  the  streets  around  here,  he  alw«yi 
reminds  me  of  those  lines  of  Horace — 

*  Vide«  ne  tacram  mecient^  tc  viam 
Cum  hh  triiim  ulnArum  toga, 

Ul  ora  vertHt  hue  et  hue  euntiuni 
liberrima  indignatio — .*  " 

"How  continually  you  are  quoting  Horace,  Lundresfbrd,  aod  fcivl 
appositely  I  niureover.** 

"Of  very  necessity,  Stafford,  if  I  speak  of  men  to  moralise  npoo 
them— for  1  perfectly  agree  with  jMilman,  that  Horace  was  in  an  cnn* 
neiit  degree  a  moral  philosopher,  a  practical  observer,  a  sure  interpn** 
of  human  nature:  that  his  philosophy  was  that  of  plain  prartKW 
common  sense,  and  his  wisdom  distinctly  that  of  this  world ;  and  ll» 
bebt  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  countless  quotationa  fro©  ^ 
works,  which  are  become  universal  moral  axioms;  their  tritene»  » tlj 
aeul  ot  their  veracity ;  and  all  their  peculiar  terseness  and  felidtj  m 
expression  or  illustration  may  have  recommended  them  to  genendi^ 
ceptaijce,  yet  nothing  but  their  intrinsic  truth  can  have  stamped  the* 
as  household  words  on  the  mtmory  of  educated  men. 

"  Horace  was  himself  a  highly  educated  roan  ;  he  bad  pmNl  «* 
youth  in  the  patrician  schools  of  Rome  and  of  Athens ;  but  kii  oiri 
intrinsic  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  enabled  him  to  throw  ■«■• 
all  the  abstruser  doctrines,  the  more  remote  speculations,  and  tM 
tntire  abstract  theories  of  the  different  philosophical  sects,  and  to  arkd 
and  condense  the  practical  wisdom  of  them  ail  in  his  pregnant  potticw 
apliorisms.    How  clearly  is  propriety  of  conduct  expressed  in — 

*  Quod  Terum  atque  decens  euro  el  rogo  ;' 
happy   unNin   of  the  agreeable   and  the  useful  punaits  ^ 


and   the 
life  in — 


how  true  it  is  that- 


Simut  et  jucunda  et  idonaa  dioere  vit«  ;  * 


Stulcicin  curuUfiC  - 


^  S^pientU  prima  est 


and  how  true,  also,  that  which  he  «aya  of  self-deaial  for  dilril?»l 
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'  Qiianto  qtij»qt)e  dbi  plum  ntgrnvfirit 
A  dii3  plura  ferct  j ' 

low  good  is  that  counsel  in  reference  to  the  tongue — 

*  Quid  de  quoque  riro  ci  cui  dicai  s&pe  careto  ; ' 

and  bow  good  tbut^  also,  to  the  wavering  and  the  irresolute-^ 

*  —^^—  Sapere  aude, 
ladpe  — »~  ;  * 

"  What  would  better  characterise  the  man  of  enlarged  mind,  of  pru- 
dence^ and  watchfulness,  and  forethought,  than  this  saying  of  hiQi — 

^  Sperat  mfesih^  metuit  secundii.* 

*'  But  there  has  just  entered  the  room  another  of  the  characters  of 
Horace.  His  father  was  the  first  peer  of  his  family  ;  and  of  the 
father^  together  with  the  son,  it  may  be  said^ — 

* Gaudent  pneaomine  hiq11« 

Aun'culiB * 

"  The  son  intends^  it  is  saidj  to  withdraw  his  name  from  our  Club  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  rooms  are  become  perfectly  insufferable  to  him 
from  the  number  of  commoners  that  frequent  them. 

"  That  tall,  elderly  man  beyond  him,  Horace  has  well  described  in 

*  Egregii  roortaJeni  alti«)ue  sllenti  j ' 

for^  although  he  dines  here  almost  daily,  I  never  knew  him  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  any  one  here;  yet  he  is  a  mun  of  family  and  of 
fortune,  and«  in  his  private  character,  unexceptionable  ;  but  it  is  his 
fancy,  neither  to  know  nor  to  be  known  by  the  world  he  lives  in. 

**  He  who  is  standing  with  his  back  to  the  third  window  from  us, 
looking  so  discontented  and  unhappy,  has  chosen  politics  for  his  means 
of  advancement ;  he  writes  most  vehemently  for  his  party,  in  full  hope 
.And  expectation,  from  day  to  day,  of  wringing  from  his  cliiefs  a  good 
^and  safe  appointment  for  himself, — but  his  merits  would  seem  to  be 
greater  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  theirs;  aud  his  unconcealed  envy  at 
the  success  of  others  more  fortunate  than  himself  iS  of  that  intense 
kind,  that 
I                                        ^  InridJa  Sicnli  non  inven^re  tyrannii 
^^^  Alajus  tannentum ^  i ' 

t 


nd  the  poor  man  must  be  classed  with  those  of  whom  Horace  says, 

*  Ploravere  suiii  non  retpcindere  favoram 
QuccisituiD  meritis. — * 


Beyond  him  is  a  man  who  entered  upon  life  with  one  fixed  deter- 
aination  on  his  mind,  to  make  every  faculty  and  power  he  possessed 
Kcrt  itself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  one  object — 
^  Quierenda  pecunia  primum  ; ' 

and  that  which  he  sought  he  is  reported  to  have  found,  but  whether 
he  sought  'Virtus  pobt  nummos/  I  know  not;  that  he  'is,  however,  a 
stranger  to  peace  and  contentment,  every  eye  that  looks  upon  him  may 
determine*  Dissatisfaction,  and  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  being 
engraveo  in  deep  lines  upon  his  countenance. 

*  — Improl>ffi 

Crencunt  divUiff 
CurMe  netcio  quid  semper  ahetit  tgI.* 
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Yet  money  helped  him  on  one  occasion ;  the  very  needy  sister  of  « 
ruined  Irish  Peer  made  some  most  encouraging  advances  to  him,  and 
so  flattered  was  he,  and  so  beguiled  by  her  attentions,  that  he  took 
heart  to  propose, — ^he,  an  advertising  tallow-chandler's  son,  and,  equally 
to  his  snrpniie  as  his  delight,  he  \v\is  accepted ;  even  then,  and  in  thiil 
delicate  matter,  Horace  has  something  further  to  say  about  lilro : 
*  Bene  nuiQmatum  decorat  Surndda  Venus^ue** 

*'  That  very  feeble  old  gentleman,  who  is  now  tottering  acnws  the 
room,  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  always  '  babbling  about  gTi?ea 
fields/  and  about  farm-houses  and  the  charms  of  a  country  life;  he 
even  got  up  a  piece  of  Horace  for  the  purpose.  '  O  Rus,'  he  would 
say,  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  him, 

*  O  Rui  t  qoando  ego  te  ajpidam  ? 
■  quftndoque  Ucebit 


Nunc  veterum  tibm,  nunc  lomno  ct  inertibus  horit, 
Duc«i-e  »ollicit»  jucunda  obliria  vitv.* 

But  this  was  merely  said  to  afford  him  the  opt>ortanity  of  informing  hii 
hearer  that  he  had  an  appointment  at  the  palace,  and  that  the  datiei 
of  his  oUce  alone  prevented  him  from  retiring  altogether  from  tJac 
busy  Iiaunta  of  men,  to  his  8o*]onged-for  shady  groves  and  padiflf 
streams.  Lord  ]\L,  who  heard  of  this,  and  who  designed  to  make  i 
good  joke  of  it,  with  more  malice  than  wit,  I  think,  sent  him  word 
that  hiii  Majesty  hearing,  from  various  quarters,  how  irksome  wsali^ 
iu  London  to  him — would  dispense  with  his  further  services,  and  that 
he  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  country,  which  he  w 
much  loved.  Poor  innocent  1  he  had  no  more  desire  to  see  the  cmtntrj 
than  he  had  to  see  his  grave ;  and  from  that  day  to  this^  he  haa  oenr 
left  London,  I  believe,  even  for  an  hour. 

^*  But  here  is  the  very  book  horn  which  we  have  been  qiiaila|. 
Here  are 

The  Workj 

of 

Qointus  Horatiuf  Fiaeous^ 

lUuBtrHted 

Chiefly  from  the  Remains  of  Andent  Art, 

with  a  Lifij 

By  the  Rav.  Henry  Hart  Milnmn* 

*'  The  publisher,  the  muni6cent  John  Murray ,*^a  munificent  in  I 
illustratinns ;  in  this  one  volume  are  above  300  woodcuts,  by 
Scharf,  who  merits  great  praise  for  the  beautiful  finish  of  his  < 
ings,  and  tlie  correct  delineation  of  his  subjects; — and  such  subjecti* 
Here  are  views  of  Venusia — Fons  Bandusia — the  River  AnWo*^ 
I^fount    VoItore^Oigentia*--Ilocca  Giovane — Soracte — ACount  Eia» 

—  Surrentinum  —  Ferentinum  —  Salerno  —  Velia  —  Varia — Oabii— 
Sardis — Tareutum — Praeneste — Baia? — Pons  Fabricius  and  the  Eaq«>* 
line  at  Home  —  Virgil's  Tomb  —  Brundusium  —  Formia  — ^  Auxur^ 
Aricin  ;  —  and  here  are  portraits  from  busts  and  coins,  and  gnni  rf 
Augu8tus^]\r«cenas— Agrippa — Tiberius— Drnsus — Virgil— H«f»« 
Plancus— IHarcus  Antonius — Brutus— Sextus  Pompeius — Maftrf* 
— Regulus— the  dire  Hannibal— Scipio — Ennius — Terencf^-^lcxM 

—  Pindar  —  Sappho  —  Anacreon  —  Archilochus  —  Plato  —  S^yhtim 
—Euripides— Kscliylus— Philip  of  Macedon— Alexander  ihirOriil^ 
Plirantes— Cleopatra;— together  with  a  multitude  of  subjecta  L. 

or  indirectly  alluded  to  by  Huraoe,  and  iUusUaled  from  ooiii«>  , 


* 
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statues,  fms-reDefs,  and  paintings  ;  and  tbese  are  to  be  ^und  on  almost 
every  page,  and  precisely  on  the  spot  where  they  would  best  tend  to 
illustrate  the  text. 

**  The  '  Per^n^  Horatianee '  is  a  highly  useful  and  amnsing  portion 
of  the  volnmej  and  will  enable  Horace  to  be  much  more  pleasurably 
read,  because  of  his  characters  being  better  understood — what  vices 
and  what  follies  It  shews  forth — from  that  great  folly  of  the  son  of 
the  great  actor,  who  took  from  the  ear  of  MetelJa  a  pearl  valued  at 
above  8000/.,  and,  having  dissolved  it  in  vinegar,  drank  it — to  that 
still  greater  folly  of  Cleopatra,  who  dissolved  an  unique  gem,  valued 
rst  80,000/.,  to  prove  that  she  could  easily  consumej  in  a  Bingle  meal, 
ithe  full  value  of  the  taxation  of  a  province." 

'*  Notwithstanding  alt  you  have  said  of  Horace,  Lnndresford,  and 
intimate  as  I  am  with  him,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  half 
his  oden  without  book,  yet  1  could  not  make,  as  you  do,  quotations 
applicable  to  every  person  and  to  every  subject  that  you  happen  to  be 
discoursing  upon/' 

"  That,  Stafford,  is  owing  to  your  youth— to  your  meagre  knowledge 
uf  men :  as  you  know  men  better,  you  will  admire  Horace  more  ;  for, 
as  MiJman  hdn  most  justly  said  of  his  Epistles,  Hhere  is  a  period  in 
the  literary  taste  of  every  well-educated  man — not  certainly  in  ardent 
youth,  yet  far  from  the  decrepitude  of  old  age — in  which  we  become 
sensible  of  the  extraordinary  and  indelinable  charm  of  these  wonder- 
ful com  positions.  It  seems  to  require  a  certain  maturity  of  mind,  but 
that  maturity  by  no  means  precludes  the  utmoi^t  enjoyment  of  the 
more  imaginative  poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
l^hich  alone  completely  qualilies  us  for  judging  of  the  writings  of  a 
[man  of  the  world;  our  own  practical  wisdom  enabling  us  to  appre* 
Relate  his  wisdom  in  its  most  delightful  form:' — and  you,  Stafford, 
will  best  qualify  yourself  to  be  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  you  will  best  guard  yourself  against 
^tbe  arts  EUid  the  knavery  of  those  who  are  men  of  this  world,  in  its 
>  sense— by  giving,  for  twelve  months  to  come,  tee  minutes  daily 
to  a  quiet  reading  of  Horace  ;  and  the  beat  edition  for  your  purpose — 
the  best,  because  encumbered  by  no  notes*  and  because  of  its  elegant 
and  instructive  illustrations,  is  this  of  Milxnaa's,  published  by  John 
i^Iurray,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1849/' 


A   History   of  Ecclesiastical   Architecture  in   England^     By  G.  A*. 
Foole,  ALA,     l^lasters,  1848. 

This  is  a  work  upon  which  the  imagination  has  been  highly  exer- 
^cised,  and  into  which  no  mere  Tyro  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  Archi- 
tecture should  presume  to  look;  its  pages  are  for  the  contemplative, 
and  the  initiated  only, — for  those  who  having  perfectly  mastered  the 
principles  of  the  craft,  its  alpliabet,  and  its  rule^,  and  being  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  its  terms  and  details,  have  knowledge,  and  science, 
mcl  leisure^  sufficient  to  moralise  and  philosophise  upon  what  ]Mr* 
^  Poole  calls  "  the  miracles  and  doctrines,  and  counsels  of  perfection, 
irhicb  are  connected  with  Church  building." 

What  these  are,  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  book  to  bring  directly 
under  the  reader's  observation, — and  these  have  been  culled  from  the 
ivri tings  of  various  monkish  historians,  who  have  wTitten  on  such  sub- 
jects.    Indeed,  of  actual  Church  buildings,  the  book  says,  compara^ 
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tively,  but  little  ;  hut  of  monasteries  and  of  the  legends  connected 
thein  a  great  deal :  and  a  much  better  title  for  the  book,  in  conse- 
quence, than  it  has,  would  be — "  Observations  upon  many  of  the 
ilonastic  and  Cathedral  building?,  with  lengthened  notices  of  the 
huiyers^  and  some  very  brief  notices  of  a  very  few  churches;" — in 
fact,  the  paucity  of  the  churches  observed  upon  deprives  the  book  of 
its  claim  to  be  called  —  **  A  History  of  Ecckiiastical  Architeclu; 
unless  we  allow  (which,  however,  we  do  not)  that  the  Monasteries 
Cathedrals  comprised  all  that  was  architectural  in  the  kingdom ; 
yet,  notwitlistauding  what  h  ideal  in  the  book  covers  a  far  greal 
number  of  its  pages  than  what  is  practical,  yet  is  there  an  originalit) 
and  an  excellence  in  many  of  Mr.  Poole's  thoughts  upon  Church  suT 
jects,  which  will  highly  delight  many,  and  greatly  interest  a 
class  of  churchmen  ;  and  there  are  many  of  hia  thoughts  that  cftoi 
but  give  rise  to  serious  thoughts  in  the  reader's  mindj  and  that  cofnp<il 
us,  at  times,  to  close  the  book^  that  we  may  meditate  and  redect  upon 
what  we  have  been  reading. 

His  delight,  however,  is  in  symbols  and  allegories :  he  has  an  entii 
chapter  even  on  the  symbolism  of  Church  Architecture ;  and  we  l«k< 
at  random,  an  instance  of  his  general  style  of  writing,  of  reasonii 
upon  the  various  causes  and  motives  which  influenced  Church  buildi 
to  make  thoite  changes  in  mouldings  and  outlines^  and  prciportioQS, 
which  these  400  years  they  continually  were  making.    Speaking  of  the 
decorated  period,  he  says : — 

*'  Those  who  love  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  moral  chaise- 
ter  of  a  generation,  and  the  development  of  its  spirit  in  visible  thioi 
might  half  admit   a  queiiitioit   whether  the  luxury    and  licence  of 
Court,  such  as  that  of  Edward  IL,  bad  not  something  in  common  wi' 
the  forms  which  were  developed  by  contemporary  Architects.     "^ 
atraight  line^  the  circle,  and  the  right  angle — types  as  it  were, 
expressions  of  directi  straightforward,  measured  btern  duty  and 
are  everywhere  deserted  or  disguised." 

Practical  men,  who  have  examined  hundreds  upon  hundreda  of  viJ* 
lage  churches,  and  have  observed  by  what,  all  but  im perceptible* 
degrees  the  early  English  changed  into  decorated^  would  at  once  ssf* 
that  the  luxury  of  a  Court  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
decorated  style  of  Architecture,  than  had  the  Emperors  of  Chios  *»f 
those  days  ; — »but  this  does  not  gainsay  what  we  say,  that  Mr.  P<Mile 
throws  mind  and  thought  into  every  subject  he  touches  upon,  isd 
although  we  may  not  always  think  his  arguments  sound,  or  h»  reasooi 
correct,  yet  we  must  always  acknowledge  that  his  thoughts  ire  pl«s- 
surable  to  read  and  often  profitable,  and  that  he  imparts  to  his  rciden 
something  of  the  reverential  feelings  with  which  he  writes  upoo 
Church  matters. 

For  anything  like,  however,  a  complete  or  satisfactory  History 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England,  we  must  wait  until  J 
Parker  has  completed  the  very  best  work  he  ever  took  in  hand^  whi 
is,  "the  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography  of  EngkiuL' 
In  a  few  years,  we  expect  to  have  all  the  facts  and  documeoti^  tn^ 
materials  for  such  a  history,  laid  in  a  few  volumes  on  our  tabkt;  tui 
we  hope  Mr.  Poole  will  ayail  himself  of  the  light  and  the  knowld^ 
they  can  impart  to  him,  and  will  send  forth  a  second  volume  tbatiM 
be  useful  and  practicable,  and  free  from  those  many  legends  aoii  liUii 
of  the  monks,  wVick  levW,  m  ^mt  iud^ment,  too  many  fmgm  rf  tk 
volume  now  under  oouL^i^etftXWii. 
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The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace ;    1816— 
1846.     By  Harriet  Mujtiiieau.     Vol.  I,     London :  C*  Knight. 

A  history  of  a  thirty  years*  peace  m  better  than  a  }j}stnry  of  a 
thirty  years*  war.  So  far  Mr,  Knight,  who  planned  ihis  work 
and  contributed  an  important  part  of  it^  has  the  advantage  of 
Schiller.  If  ihe  design  aifords  no  opp^irtnnity  for  great  bat  tie- pieces, 
the  click  of  muskets,  and  the  gmoke  of  guni^  it  furnishes  much 
more  entertaining  materials  in  the  way  of  tail  chimneys^  steam-enirines 
and  locomotives,  regenerated  towns,  extended  commerce,  and  civil  and 
political  reforms.  A  long  peace  has  generally  been  considered  aa  a 
dead  f)at  in  the  map  of  history.  Your  famous  historians  of  old  times 
emulated  the  epic  glories  of  Homer.  They  were  nothing  without  their 
tented  fields,  their  war  chariots,  and  their  carnage.  They  went  to 
work  with  a  blinding  pomp  of  banners,  and  a  terrible  crash  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  But  the  world  has  grown  wiser,  and  begins  to  take  a 
dee[H'r  interest  in  manufacturing  broad-cloth,  than  in  shooting  down 
phalanges ;  and  would  rather  inspect  the  interior  of  a  factory  than 
gB2e  on  the  grandest  pageant  of  a  review  that  ever  shook  the  turf  of 
Hyde  Park.  If  Garrick,  with  his  conventional  clap^traps  about  British 
glory,  or  Dibdin,  with  his  lyrical  appeals  to  the  water-gods,  lived 
now,  their  pieces  would  meet  a  dismally  discouraging  reception; 
even  Reynolds  and  Morton,  in  spite  of  their  dij^eased  sentimentality, 
have  a  Wtter  chance  of  surviving,  through  their  flattery  of  English 
merchants  and  English  industry.  These  are  slight  illustrations  of 
popular  opinion  ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  sign  ill  cance- 

A  period  crowded  with  a  greater  variety  of  characters  and  more 
stirring  incidents  could  hardly  be  selected  from  the  annals  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  that  which  h  comprised  in  our  domestic  history  from  1B16 
to  1846,  The  tedious  war  which  convulsed  the  continent  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  draining  England  of  her  wealth,  and  sacrificing  the  Bower 
of  the  populations  of  Europe,  yields,  in  diversity  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment, to  thi&  unparalleled  interval  of  repose.  The  scantiest  outline 
of  the  events  and  actions  which  filled  these  thirty  years  would  be  as- 
tounding ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  recognition  of 
the  South  American  republics,  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons,  Par- 
liamentary reform  J  Catholic  emancipation.  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  removal  of  numerous  restrictions  on  commerce,  (Free 
Trade  looming  in  the  distance,)  and  other  memorable  circumstances, 
relieved  by  such  episodes  as  the  marriage  and  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  trial  of  the  Queen,  the  suicide  of  Cajstlereagh,  the 
**  Manchester  massacre,"  state  prosecutions,  Hampden  clubs,  currency 
struggles,  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  the  diffu^un  of  cheap 
publications  (hi  which  Mr.  Knight  himself  has  borne  so  conspicuous 
and  honourable  a  part),  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  steamshipSj 
and  a  multitude  of  matters  hardly  less  important,  and  coloured 
throughout  by  the  most  extraordinary  party  movements  that  have  ever 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

The  characters,  abroad  and  at  home,  whose  portraits  are  set  in  these 
busy  times,  confer  additional  lustre  upon  the  record :  Metternich, 
Talleyrand,  Polignac,  Guizot,  Bull  van  and  Miranda ;  Wellington, 
VV'elleiiley,    Liverpool,   Castlereagh,    Romilly,    Petcav^,  ^tviMi^vdSEk, 
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Holland,  Lansdowne,  Eldon,  Wilberforce*  Whitbread,  Burdett,  Can- 
ning, RuKsell,  Piilmerston,  Peel,  The  mere  assoctationa  conjured  op 
by  such  names,  tbe  services  in  which  these  celebrated  men  were  en- 
giiged,  their  public  lives  and  persoaal  %T^t»,  supply  inexlmtiitibie 
materials  for  reflection- 

We  c&n  C43nceive  no  undertaking  more  attractive  than  a  oompreheD* 
rive  history  of  this  pt- riod.  To  Mr.  Knigbt  is  to  be  ascribed  the  merit 
of  the  design^  and  the  composition  of  the  first  book«  embrmcio^  the 
portion  from  the  opening  to  the  death  of  George  IIL  The  remamdcr 
of  the  workj  brought  down  in  the  volume  before  us  to  the  end  of 
1830,  is  from  the  vigorous  and  practised  hand  of  Miss  Afartioeau. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  ably  followed  by  Mm 
Martineau*  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
a  chronicle  of  public  events,  the  greater  number  of  which  have  happened 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  It  combines  fulness  of 
political  detail  with  personal  portraiture  and  vivid  sketches  of  life  and 
manners.  It  brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  vital  features  of  a  peace, 
agitated  by  many  domestic  convulsions,  and  marked  by  an  nnprece* 
dented  advance  in  the  liberal  and  useful  arts,  in  the  educatioQ  of  the 
masses,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  future  prosperity  and  en- 
lightenment. Mr.  Knight  shews  that  he  rightly  understands  tbe 
true  character  of  this  period,  when  he  mixes  up  the  adventures  «! 
Biimford,  the  radical,  with  the  onward  struggle  of  the  countfy  §m 
political  and  commercial  freedom ;  and  Miss  Alsrtineau  in  the  aunt 
spirit,  displays  her  appreciation  of  the  active  influencea  of  the  we, 
when,  descending  from  the  stilts  of  history,  she  records  the  intcni- 
neal  translations  of  Hiimilton,  the  muslin  manufactures  of  OldkiMW* 
and  the  maps  of  Arrow.nmith.  Such  incidents  as  these  stamp  opoo  tht 
epoch  its  essential  characteristics,  disclose  the  machinery  and  actwo  of 
popular  progress,  and  develope  to  us  the  actual  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  great  changes  and  improvements  by  which  thb  peace  d 
thirty  years  has  been  conspicuously  distinguished. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  work  grasps  the  living  elements  of  oor 
recent  history.  It  deals  largely  and  liberally  with  them,  and  b 
written  thioughout  with  perspicuity  and  boldness-  Eictending  itt 
scope  far  beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  political  annals,  it  tooclMi 
questions  concerning  literature,  art,  and  social  life,  which  are  nrely 
embraced  in  such  publications,  and  furnishes  numerous  outlines  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  complete  panorama  of  the  natttmil 
progress.  Painters,  poets,  engravers,  artizans,  and  authors  in  all  d«» 
partments  move  through  this  varied  procession  ;  and  the  fiidnreme 
style  of  the  descriptions  surrounds  the  whole  with  &  warm  and  gciual 
atmosphere. 

We  have  little  space  for  extracts,  but  must  make  room  for  one  tf 
two  passages  that  will  be  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  flaipiiiir  of 
tbe  work.  Here  is  I\lr.  Knight's  picture^and  a  striking  one  it  i»— 
of  the  famous  Congress  of  Vienna,  forming  part  of  tbe  lotrodn^loa  t# 
the  Thirty  Years, 

"  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  only  the  mcwt  important  BmtaAAf  tkd 
modem  Europe  had  betield,  but  it  was,  at  the  samet^-;  v  **  -  -  -t  inpOiiiV 
and  ostentatious.   It  was  accompanied  by  all  tbe  'HI*  *f  tbtltfl 

days  of  feuiJalisni  ;  and  the  great  dramatic  jwet's  d.  .x.^..,  ..  .  .  lJm  ifto- 
dours  of  the  "  vale  of  Andreu"  might,  with  little  Alteration,  be  applied  t«  ibi 
saloooa  of  Vienna  in  the  latter  months  of  19U.     In  that  city  of    ''  ' — 
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I  MMmbled^  in  October,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria^  Ruisfa,  and  Prussia, 
fwUh  many  of  the  lesser  princes  of  the  Germanic  States.  Emperors  «huok 
Itandf  in  tlie  public  streets;  iMetternich  and  Castlereagh  strolled  about 
arm-in-urm.  The  royal  iiegocijitorsi  vied  vvith  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  entertainments;  the  British  minister,  a  commoner  of  Kn^lanil, 
overtopped  the  mf^rni licence  of  the  proudest  royalties.  The  old  Prince  de 
Ligne  exclaimed^  '  Le  Congres  danse,  et  ne  marche  pas/  They  did  not 
ove  on  quite  ao  eaisily  and  agreeably  as  their  outward  delights  and  cotir- 
ties  might  seem  to  indicate,  Talleyrand  came,  with  his  profound  adroit- 
[fiees,  to  demand  thai  France  thould'  take  a  part  in  all  the  deliberationB. 
The  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Cbaumont  would  have  narrowed  liis  claims, 
but  he  persevered,  and  France  regained  her  proper  rank  in  European  di[jlii- 
macy.  The  minibtera  of  England  and  Austria  hud  begun  to  feel  that  ambi- 
tjons  might  arise  as  adverse  to  the  just  balance  of  power  bs  the  humbled 
ambttioD  of  France  itself*  A  voice  liad  gone  forth  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  and  the  total 
vubjugation  of  Poland  by  lliissia.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
^ared  on  the  2Bth  of  November*  hi  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  Brttiish  minister  would  ire  a  party  to  these  acts.  It  was 
clear^  from  his  own  letters,  that  up  to  the  end  of  October  the  British 
miniister  had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Ssixony  ;  and  that 
be  had  defended  the  annexation  upon  the  ground  that  the  king  had  been 
guilty  of  perpetual  tergiversations,  and  ought  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  Of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Saxony 
he  made  no  mention.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  protested  against 
the  annexation.  For  three  months  Europe  was  on  the  brink  of  a  new  war. 
France^  ha^-ing  recovered  a  position  of  indepeiKlence  at  the  Congress,  de- 
manded tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  refused  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
The  principle  of  legitimacy  was  violated,  according  to  THlleyrand,  by  both 
these  acts.  Austria  made  common  cause  with  France  in  the  discussion  upon 
8axony,  Opposed  to  those  powers  were  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  united  by  personal  friendtship,  and  most  potential  in  their  military 
organization.  '  Secure  me  Saxony/  said  Prusi$ia,  '  and  you  shall  have 
Poland:'  'Secure  me  Poland/  said  Russia,  'and  you  shall  have  Saxony.' 
In  these  questions  Great  Britain  had  no  direct  interest ;  hut  she  had  the 
great  national  interest  to  uphold,  that  the  weaker  states  should  not  be 
absorbed  by  the  stronger,  and  that  some  regard  to  the  people  should  be 
ahewn  in  those  partitions  of  territory  which  the  wars  of  a  miurter  of  a 
century  had  rendered  too  familiar.  There  was  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Bnlish  minister  at  Congress.  Before  the  end  of  !6M  England,  France, 
and  Austria  were  united  in  demanding  the  integrity  of  Saxony  and  the 
independence  of  Poland.  On  the  Hth  of  December  the  Archduke  Con- 
stantine,  who  ha<l  huiTied  from  Vienna,  cidled  upon  the  Poles  to  rally 
ruund  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  the  Prussian  minister  de- 
clared that  Saxony  was  conquered  by  Prussia,  and  should  not  be  restored  ; 
Alexander,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  of  France,  was  restdved  to  support 
Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples.     The  rival  powers  began  to  look  to  war.'* 

The  *' moral"  is,  that  the  purple  "ambitions"  that  met  to  parcel 
oat  the  rights  of  nations  amongst  them.selves  were  very  near  coming 
to  loggerheads/ and  that,  as  Mr,  Knight  tersely  expresses  it,  *'if 
Bonaparte  hud  not  leaped  into  the  throne  of  the  Tuileries  in  the 
apring  of  1815,  the  peace  of  Europe  might  have  been  broken  before  it 
waa  consolidated. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
is  supplied  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  that  which  is  written  by  Miss  Mar* 
tineau.  The  i^pirit  of  both  is  identical,  but  the  manner  is  different. 
Air*  Knight  treats  his  Kubjects  with  more  delicacy,  and  goes  into  more 
minute  details.  Miss  Murtineau  is  bolder  and  more  decisive*  She 
tirikes  her  points  at  once,  never  hesitates  over  an  opinion,  nerer  refines 
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ftwav  a  t»pic  by  any  cLastening  process  of  conadentiouA  oriniTOttt 
Mr.  Kuigljt  gradually  convinces  the  reason,  illumiijates  an  eiiqUJTf  bf 
slowly  increasing  the  light  he  sheda  upon  it,  and  alM^ays  make*  ^grt^ 
able  and  pleassint  impressions  by  griicefulness  of  diction  and  |eoad 
taste.  Misi  Mortineau  occasionally  startles  and  surprises  by  ifie 
breadlb  and  suddenness  of  her  pictures,  di&sects  the  iimtler  sJiUftillj 
and  rapidly,  and,  not  caring  to  satisfy  anybody's  scruples  or  doubly 
takes  her  stand  boldly  upon  her  own  convictions.  There  are  sdi* 
vantages  and  disadvantages  on  each  hand.  If  Mr,  Knight  is  moft 
likely  to  conciliate  opposition,  Miss  Martineau  has  a  better  chaoceef 
exciting  attention.  In  both  the  sympathy  with  lil>eral  optniom  and 
the  cause  of  progress  is  equally  strong;  but  of  Mr,  Kurght  it  may  \m 
said  that  he  sees  and  comprehends  more  clearly  all  that  can  be  urgi^d 
on  the  adverse  side  than  his  able  coadjutor. 

Take  a  specimen  of  Miss  Martineau's  picturesque  way  of  de«ltiic 
with  the  aspect  of  great  events.     This  is  a  sketch  of  the  "  crash  "  of 
I1B25.     It  is  a  hundred-fold  more  striking  and  effective  than  the  niott 
elaborate  table  of  bankrupt  statistics, 

*'  In  a  market- town f  on  a  market-day,  the  aspect  of  the  markei-|ib6r  mv 

very  unlike  its  wont.     The  country  (leople  were  leaving  their  fttalb  iiiii 

collecting  in  groups,  while  stmie  made  hiiste  to  pack  up  their  product,  and 

put  to  their  htirses,  and  hie  home  as  if  they  expected  to  he  robbed  f  '*^"^ 

f  Ataid.     f  iL^re,  a  man  passed  with  a  gloomy  face^  and  a  hank  note  clut^ 

I hiii  hand  ;  there,  a  woman  uriiiig  her  hands  iind  wept  ;  and  an  acta 

Vof  many  voices,  was  heard  amidst  the  huhhiih  of  the  pUce.     The  1 

the  district  had  failed.     The  hopeful  went  about  teUing  all  they  met  I 

was  only  for  a  time,  and  tliat  everybody  would  he  paid  at  lastt ;  the  do 

ingsaid  that  now  it  had  begun  there  was  no  saying  where  it  would  sto 

I  that  everybody  would  be  ruined  ;  and  neither  the  hopeful  nor  the  dc 

'ingC4iuld  suggest  anything  to  be  done.     Buying  and  selling  came  i 

to  a  stand  ;  for  the  country  people  looked  at  every  kind  of  bank -no 

it  would  burn  their  fingers,  and  thought  they  would   rather  p>  bou 

sell  anything  at  all.     Before  going  home^^  however,  all  who  had  moB 

any  bank  ran  to  get  it  out.     The  run  upon  the  hanks  epreail  from  di»tnci  ta  ( 

district,  and  very  soon  to   London.     Lombard-street  waa  full  of  la^a  «/ 

business,  standing  about,  waiting  to  hear  the  diaastera  of  the  day,  urvf 

persons,  even  of  great  wealth »  who  were  hastening  to  the  bankers  to  dj»« 

out  their  depoi»its.     It  was  a  time  which  tried  the  faith,  and  oouraee.  aa^ 

generosity  of  the  rich.     Some  did  not  trouble  their  bankers  by  any  Vio4  ^ 

application ;  and  some  few  drove  up  in  their  C4UTiage«i  and  carried  a«af 

heavy  bags  of  gold — with  or  without  apparent  shame." 

One  specimen  more,  and  we  take  leave  of  the  book : — a  fragmeot 
from  a  most  just  and  eloquent  estimate  of  the  character  of  Canniiig- 


"  His  glorv  in  our  eyes  is  mainly  that  he  was  the  Minister  of  the 
his  immortality  lies  in  his  foreign  pulJcy^  by  which  peace  waa  pieservidaiil 
freedom  estabfii^hed,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  the  poCeatatMi' 
the  world  of  mind  are  alone  competent  to  achieve.  ♦  *  »  ♦  Of  &  Hiitarf  if 
tlie  Peace  he  nm«t  be  the  Hero.  In  a  state  of  war  he  must  have  heiil«aw^ 
thing  great  and  beneficent ;  for  his  greatness  waa  iahereat.  atid  kit  imI 
was — like  the  souls  of  all  the  greatest  of  men — benign;  and  hia  powar  tit 
prerogalivx'  of  genius— waa  paramount  as  often  as  he  was  moved  to  pot  i 
forth.  Without  being  able  to  divine  what  he  would  have  done  in  a  «Ult  of 
continuous  war. — without  daring  to  say  that  he  couJd  have  i^mtd  lk» 
tempest  in  its  wrath  as  effectually  as  he  forbade  it  to  rise  again,— ««  Wftff 
be  assured  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  do  great  thiol's,  and  havf  6mt 
what  be  choee.  ^  *  *  *  His  accomplishments  were  s>  ,liiafii«i 

so  exquisite,  his  wit  so  ditzzling,  that  all  observers  were  <  . 

by  them,  so  as  to  he  almost  insensible  to  the  qualjtiea  of  imud 
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most  impremive  to  us  who  never  saw  his  face.  *  *  *  *  He  wsb  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  statesmen ;  and  herein  lay  one  of  the  most  indisputable 
evidences  of  his  genius.  His  genius,  however,  never  was  questioned.  There 
mi^t  be,  and  there  were,  men  who  disparaged  genius  itself  in  its  application 
to  politics ;  but  there  were  none  who  doubted  Canning's  having  it^ — what- 
ever it  mi^ht  be  worth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  name  of  'adventurer'  can  never  be 
given  to  him  who  resigned  office  rather  than  take  part  against  the  Queen, 
and  gave  up  his  darling  hope  of  representing  his  university  in  order  to  be- 
friend the  Catholic  cause.  He  was  truly  adventurous  in  these  acts^  but  with 
the  self-denial  of  the  true  hero." 


Introductory  Lectures,  delivered  at  Queen's  College,  London.    J.  W. 
Parker. 

Idle  people  who  loiter  over  the  newspaper  of  a  morning,  must  be 
much  Btnidc  every  now  and  then  by  an  advertisement,  requiring  the 
aeryicea  of  a  lady  who  can  teach  the  guitar,  the  harji,  and  the  piano, 
who  is  familiarly  conversant  with  the  modern  languages  (no  objec- 
tion, either,  to  a  slight  pro6ciency  in  Greek  and  Latin),  who  under- 
stands thorough-bass,  the  use  of  the  globes,  fancy-work,  and  the 
elements  of  Euclid ;  who  can  instruct  young  persons  in  drawing  and 
elocution:  who  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  can  produce  the  high- 
est testimonials  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  who  will 
wash  and  dress  children  in  the  nursery,  is  a  good  pedifstrian,  and  can 
walk  six  or  seven  miles  a-day,  at  a  salary  of  twenty- pounds  a-y<»ir. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  an  advertisement  is  a  htmx.  So  hucU 
thing.  The  demands  of  parents  who  have  been  uneducat^  them- 
selves (for  it  is  not  to  be  even  suspected  that  educated  people  would 
assert  such  exorbitant  expectations)  are  in  the  inverw;  ratio  to  this 
rewards  they  attach  to  them.  They  act  upon  the  old  axiom  of  g«rttirig 
the  worth  of  their  money, — and  as  much  more  aA  tb<ry  can* 

The  class  of  persons  to  whom  such  advertisements  are  addre«fcVrd,  is 
the  most  friendless,  the  most  exposed  to  temf;tation%  and  suffering*, 
and  the  most  oppressed  in  the  community.  They  are  exp«;ct«d  Vt  \Me 
models  of  patience  and  virtue,  to  posMr&s  an  almovt  rniraculouk  a%%«?r/i« 
blage  of  accomplishments,  and,  while  they  are  bestowing  x\iH  \M'U*:Ut% 
of  their  attainments  on  the  family  circle,  to  kubmit  to  be  tr«»itwl  m 
menials.  The  importance  of  moral  principles  and  v/und  kn//w]<;d;r<;  in 
the  individuals  to  whom  the  task  of  trsining  young  mind%  i%  c^^rifid«rd, 
cannot  be  too  eamestlv  insisted  upon.  But,  a»  a  mattfrr  '/f  cffti.inon 
justice,  it  seems  only  fit  and  reavjn«ble  that  %t2^Jj  a  c^^rr.bin;itJ'yfi  '/f 
high  qualities  should  be  estimated  at  their  real  vai'i«.  If  it  \t*i  d'^tir^- 
ble  that  governesses  should  be  th'^roogklr  c/tripett-rit  Uf  th«rif  fitym^t- 
ble  tasks,  it  is  neceasarv  that  th«r  latir/ar%  *L^/uld  Ur  *ni*:f^ir^j^A  and 
appreciated.  Now,  the  verv  wor»t  y^i\A^  w^h'td,  ^h  tak*;  it,  </f 
encouraging  competency  in  any  art  or  ^letA^,  l\  t/^  i^hMx  a  hufi^Jja^ 
ting  superciliousness  towards  its  yrof'^^^m. 

It  is  about  a  year  since  an  In«tit'itiob,  ak\M  x}^  Q-j^^;*'*  C'/JJ^-jr*', 
was  established  for  the  general  mT}^^f>^  of  f»::i*^W.  ^r^.^ifuAi'm,  %tA  hitV' 
ing  in  view  the  specific  iAf}*:CX  of  %et*di:ix,  '^it  iuV/  ^Kit^.y  w«;)Mf4)o^/i 
governesses,  providcrd  by  the  0>uaci3  iiitL  c*Tt;fi«at«rt  '/f  Xh^rif  t^uithft' 
cations.  The  design  wa«  an  ^mlrnblji  '/fifr>  ai<d  vj^ii^d  a  w«rit  wi;>dli 
had  been  long  felt.  Yet  zntin  we  cfmi^c^  ti<;  ^:i*»rtsit^  %\f\itr^%  O/  u% 
but  half  developed.  To  Cf0:u^\ex^  tbt  gr«?at  «*i«icati^/f**i  tmynrft^MtX 
to  which  it  is  directed,  vAtething  ^W  is  JSM^wrfeMf  y/ — ratWr  M*/fH  diA- 
cult,  we  grant,  of  aeocmplisluDcnt,  Uit  *\uiuc  aa  «r«Mrfit«aJ  U»  tmMm 
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society  to  reap  tbe  full  advantages  proposed  to  be  conferred 
tills  excellent  College.  Had  we  the  power  to  carry  out  our  owa 
theury,  we  should  annex  to  this  Normal  School  for  GovemetteSv  a 
Ftiniily  School  ftir  Parents,  to  teach  them,  by  simple  and  progreMiTe 
lessons,  how  to  distinguish  and  reward  true  merit  when  they  found  it 
A  comprehensive  system  of  family  tuition  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
infinite  value ;  it  would  help  to  put  the  teacher  in  her  right  place;  it 
would  put  other  people  in  their  right  places  alao ;  adjust  many  todal 
and  domestic  anomalies ;  and  wonderfully  assist  the  ditfusion  of  know- 
ledge amongst  households  in  general.  It  might,  at  first,  perf 
ruttie  the  dignity  of  heads  of  families  to  be  required  to  take  out 
fioites  of  their  fitness  to  discharge  their  own  duties,  before  they 
be  permitted  to  receive  governesses  with  qualifications  similarly 
authenticated.  Such  a  preliminary  would  appear  very  bard,  and 
would  certainly  be  very  troublesome;  but  we  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Council  of  Queen's  College,  whether  it  would  not  be 
attended  with  some  very  useful  results.  We  are  mistaken  in  the  prao* 
tical  experience  and  good  sense  of  the  Professors,  whose  opening  lec- 
tures are  now  upon  our  table,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  us,  that 
families  require  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties  to  governesses  quite  ai 
much  as  governesses  in  their  duties  to  pupils.  We  hope  the  bint  will 
not  be  thrown  away. 

These  lectures  comprise  the  introductory  course  with  which  t!»e 
College  opened*  The  principal  subjects  are  an  exposition  of  the  objects 
and  method  of  the  College^  lectures  on  English  composition  and  lit0E&^ 
ture,  on  the  mtKlern  languages,  on  Latin,  History,  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theology^  Music,  the  Fine  Arts,  Mathei 
and  the  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  lecturers  are  all  well  qi 
for  their  several  departments,  some  of  them  preeminently  no ;  and  tht^ 
public  have  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  with  which  the  Inill- 
tution  will  be  conducted,  in  the  names  of  such  men  as  the  Rev,  Ux, 
Maurice,  the  Rev,  C,  Kingsley,  Professors  O'Brien,  Ilullahy  and  Wif- 
reii.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  these  lectures  is  singularly  well  m''^ 
to  the  design  of  a  college  which  undertakes  to  begin  at  the  begifl 
of  all  instruction,  and  to  teach  the  elements  or  first  principles  of  I 
lodge,  as  an  indisjun.sable  preJiminary  to  an  extended  survey  of  the  (5<M 
of  useful  enquiry.  The  plan  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Professor  Mto* 
rice:—'*  While  1  am  willing  and  eager,"  he  observes,  "to  daim  for 
the  other  sex  a  more  refined  accomplishment,  than  we,  who  hare  lo 
much  rough  work  to  do,  can  generally  attain,  I  must  think  that  ihfy 
have  a  bo  a  special  right  to  the  possession  of  that  whidi  is  tubstatititl 
and  elementary.  They  have  to  watch  closely  the  first  utteraneei  if 
infancy,  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligeoce,  how  thoughts  spnn|;  into 
acts,  luiw  acts  pass  into  habits.  With  these  profound,  mysterioiM  fActii 
it  is  their  peculiar  vocation  to  be  conversant ;  surely  they  ought,  abuft 
all  others,  to  feel  that  the  truths  which  lie  nearest  to  us  are  the  nwrt 
wondtfrful ;  that  the  beginning  is  half  and  more  than  half,  the  whole  ; 
that  study  is  not  worth  much  if  it  is  not  busy  about  the  roots  of  lhtli|n; 
that  if  they  would  teach  children,  they  must  become  children,  and  he 
taught  with  and  by  children ;  that  to  learn  by  heart  is  one  thing,  i* 
Jearn  by  rote  another;  that  to  know  a  single  fact  is  a  Uoiuig  ufl- 
sjieakable,  to  know  abotit  a  thousand  rather  a  perplexitT  and  toracnt* 
This  is  wisely  and  nobly  said.  It  expounds  the  whole  aptiMi  upm 
wliich  a  complete  and  practical  education  ought  to  be  " 
built  up. 
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The  lectaret  are  remarkable  thrDagfaoat  for  their  fidelity  to  a  ani- 
form  design.  They  are  dear,  plain,  and  explanitory,  free  from  di>- 
play,  unencnmbered  by  extraneous  learning,  g^ing  straight  to  the 
aouroes  of  knowledge,  and  distinguished  by  purity  and  strength  of 
diction. 

Oat  of  such  a  Tariety  of  snbjects  handled  by  men  baring  no  con- 
cert with  each  other  in  their  special  departments,  altbfHigb  proceedin;; 
harmoniously  to  a  common  end,  particuLu-  piints  mar  be  crxpected 
to  arise,  upon  which  diflferences  of  opinion  will  be  fiiund  to  exi>t. 
We  should  be  disposed,  for  example,  to  break  a  Lnoe  with  Professor 
Kingaley,  about  the  practice  of  rer^iticatioo  and  the  fivmation  of 
styles ;  or  to  challenge  the  justice  of  Profes>or  Bras»eur's  criticUm 
upon  the  Hamiltonian  system,  if,  indeed,  we  might  n  t  be  tempteJ 
to  dissent  altogether  from  the  tone  and  mati^-r  of  iLat  gentleman's 
lecture;  but  the  sound  chiracter  and  purpose  uf  thf»e  lectures,  their 
general  appropriateness,  and  the  lar^e  amount  of  v^uable  iof  irmiti«jn 
they  convey,  and  conrey,  too,  in  the  best  manner.  mu»t  be  allowed  *.'H 
all  hands,  to  throw  into  shadow  the  tririal  and  unimportant  fiaw^ 
which  a  minute  examination  of  their  details  may  enable  a  rery  exact- 
ing reader  to  detect.  We  hare  not  seen  a  body  of  elementary  lectures 
emanatins  from  any  other  collegiate  institute  so  accurate  and  complete 
in  its  kind  ;  and  the  book  may  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  all 
classes  for  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and  the  rational  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  they  are  developed. 


Poems.    By  Thomas  John  Ouseley.     1849. 

Mr.  Ouadey,  as  a  poet,  b  not  new  to  the  literary  vorid.  One  of  his  pnems.  *-  A 
Vilion  of  Death*!  Destmction,*'  has  gone  through  three  editiocs.  and  :s  lov 
reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  present  T.il*ime.  This,  jierhap*.  is  his  moft  aznS:t:-i'i<« 
production.  The  rest  of  tlie  rolnine  consists  of  pixfrns  on  tcreml  occasions,  az.d  •  :; 
most  of  the  tidies  which  are  in  peculiar  reqniMtion  ^imon:;  pi«:s.  Mr.  Oii^^Ir^- 
poiMSses  considerable  fanc\' and  feeling.  His  poems  an?  mri»:Iyof  a  serious.  !i!i: 
not  of  a  melancholy,  character;  and  many  of  them  iiave  a  religious  tone  Liz*i!y 
honourable  to  the  author. 

The  Emigrant  Family  ;  or.  The  Story  of  an  Australian  Settler.    By 
the  Author  of*'  Settlers  and  Convicts."    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  picture  uf  an  Emigrant  Family,  and  the 
scenery  and  circumstances  which  surnnind  them,  in  our  Australian  colonies,  true  ut 
life,  and  to  our  own  times.  A  residence  of  sixteen  years  iu  the  colony  familiarisc^l 
our  author  with  the  characteristics  of  btish  life,  and  afforded  him  one  of  the  means 
of  carrying  out  his  design.  But  he  has  chosen  to  draft  his  experience  into  a  wurk 
of  fiction,  which  required  of  him  other  qiialiticatiims  beyond  that  of  his  having  seen 
what  he  describes ;  and  in  these  he  will  be  found  wanting.  He  has  little  or  no 
imagination  to  set  forcibly  lieftire  the  reader  the  characters  and  erenu  he  would 
depict.  A  certain  maiter-of.fact  air  per\*ades  the  whole,  and  the  comtequence  i» 
there  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  nature  in  what  is  brought  hef«ire  us,  as  of  the  power 
to  endow  whatever  is  pourtrayed,  whetlier  persons  or  scenes,  with  a  living  reality. 
The  ^  action  **  of  the  novel,  which  turns  nuiinly  upi>n  wholesale  cattle- stealiiig  and 
a  malicious  spreading  of  infection  among  sheep,  may  be  true  in  itself,  but  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  or  interest  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  plot. 

Love  passages  are  introduced,  as  the  common  property  of  every  novelist,  but 
they  are  too  much  of  the  ordinary  kind  to  excite  our  sympathy  or  attention. 

Martin  Beck,  the  overseer,  a  man  of  colour,  is  the  pn»minent  villain  of  tho 
piece.  In  him  our  author  states  that  "  he  has  merelv  concentrated  what  the  f ottler 
may  easily  enough  meet  with  in  a  more  dissipated  form  at  the  hands  of  several." 
▼OL,  XXV.  ^  ^ 
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This  mm**  deeds,  howerer,  mre  so  sordid  and  ▼nlgmr,  and  have  to  little  in  cmmiuni 
with  ounselves  here|  that  very  few  viU  care  ta  ptinue  the  ddineAtian  of  iU£h  a 

ctiaracter. 

Stilly  the  work  ii  not  without  its  redeeming  points,  among  which  muj  be  mkoo* 
etl  the  incidents  whicli  make  the  romnMce  of  bush  life,  the  slcetches  of  oimncsa  and 
ticket-of-leiive  men^  and  the  ac4;ouuts  of  the  potttion  and  businets  of  ookmlal  eet- 
tiers*  It  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted  chat  the  author  did  not  oootcnt  himself  with  a 
series  of  sketches  of  colonial  life,  instead  of  encumbering  a  subject  which  he  is  wdl 
capable  of  hflndling,  with  the  machinery  of  a  novel.  These  would  hare  poeaaieed 
an  interest  alike  for  the  emigrant  and  the  home  resident.  As  it  is,  they  constitute 
the  frefkb  msterials  of  the  work^  and  invite  perusal.  If  the  reader  could  do  tor 
the  author  what  he  has  jiot  done  for  himself — discard  the  fiction,  and  look  to  Use 
matter  of  the  bciok  as  tUustrutive  of  a  setUer*s  life,  rather  than  to  its  manner,  T 
is  that  in  it  which  would  repay  his  attention* 

Life  in  the  Far  West.     By  George  Frederick  Ruxton.     WiUiam 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

If  ihc!  old  adage,  that  ^'-  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction^**  stood  in  need  of  any 
further  proof,  it  would  l3e  only  necessary  to  bring  forward  in  eridenoe  the  life  of 
Oet>rge  Frederick  Huxtou.  At  the  eaHy  age  of  serentees  he  diitlnguiahed  him- 
self in  the  service  of  Isabella  H.,  but  soon  left  that  country  for  Canada.  There 
the  monotony  of  the  barrack*ro<mi  and  the  want  of  action  soon  wearied  him^  ami 
thirsting  for  frexh  adventure^  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  wild  forests  of  AmenOy 
iu  great  lakes,  its  vast  rivers,  and  iu  eye- wearying  prairies.  He  afterwaids  rt- 
tumed  to  Ejiglund,  whence  he  sailed  for  Africa,  with  the  iDtention  of  penecniiaf 
Into  the  colaniea  of  Portugal  on  the  Afocamhique.  The  apathy  of  those  who  shouM 
have  interested  themselves  in  his  arduous  undertaking  prevented  It*  snooesa.  He 
then  returned  home,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  JUexico,  and  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  Elis  adventures  there  are  well-known,  and  form  on«  of  the  mosi 
entertaining  volumes  of  ^'  Murray^  Home  and  Colonial  Library.'*  The  book,  the 
name  of  whii-h  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  narrative  of  wild  a4* 
venture,  written  in  a  style  which  is  both  animated  and  picturesque ;  reoordiof 
adventures  of  so  slrunge  and  exciting  a  nature,  opening  to  us  so  new  a  state  of 
existence,  ttiat  a  spell  h  thrown  over  the  readerj  which  continues  to  fascinate  hits 
to  the  last  page.  The  account  of  the  Mormonites  is  peculiarly  interesting,  sn^j 
the  lererity  with  which  this  race  was  eyed  by  their  neighbours,  the  Missouriani, 
is  no  matter  for  wonder,  when  we  consider  thdr  abominable  teneu.  Mr,  Kits- 
ton  has  justly  styled  their  dwelling. place  the  mi^dem  Gomorrah.  The  prrmsr 
tlirid^athof  Mr,  Ruxton  invests  this  book  with  a  deep  interest. 


HinU  to  Emigranta,  &c. 

shank. 


Designed  and  Etched  bj  Percy 


A  diverting  (^aphic  extravaganza,  conceived  in  the  Munchausen  style.  In  w!ikh 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  an  nnjtcttied  country  are  whimiicaUy  sketclied,  Mr* 
Jafm  Smithy  the  emigrant,  and  founder  of  the  future  flourishing  town  of  Smtik 
FUte^  who  leaves  England  with  fond  anticipations  of  the  snug  enjoymaat*  of  fi^ 
taxed  colonial  existence^  is  quice  Astounded  at  the  rugged  prospect  of  his  turw  lo<atleii 
snd  the  violent  changes  of  scene  that  there  succeed  each  other  witli  ptnMyniiB^ 
rapidity.  He  is  utterly  bewildered  at  the  unceremonious  icquaintanoca  Uid  etartliaf 
events  that  await  him  on  his  arrival^  and  continue  to  exhibit  their  power  of 
utiraction  from  time  to  time.  Wild  beasts  and  wilder  fowl  indulge  him  with  dis- 
cordant serenades,  and  only  **  hold  their  jaw  "  to  steal  his  supplies  ;  fierce  tnrnadott 
vast  diluviun  wa«he»^  intrusive  calls  of  natives  when  he  is  not  *<  at  home/'  <a^ 
tinuftlly  get  hini  into  trouble.  Bat  in  the  end  John  Smith's  pluck  pulls  hkn  safely 
through  alt  these  obstacles^  The  difficulties  and  annoyances  that  stare  htm  mth- 
lettly  in  the  face,  he  soon  finds  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  energy  and  persetefmiMev 
ftnd  these  latent  virtues  Mng  called  forth,  their  exercise  rewards  him  by  convtrc- 
ing  hfs  new  home,  at  first  so  cheerless  and  unpromising,  into  hia  onoo  imagined  El 
Dorado. 

This  Uttle  work  \h  we  >iw&et«Xuv&^'!\T,Y.CTmk4hank*s  first  CMsy  in  9bMmt 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  lT«m  xW  VtvdAca<\Qi^%  «i\  %a\«vvx«\*wVwKaRM«  It  exhildlM, 
he  will   on  acqu\T\x\g  n\«Te  ex\)4BT"\ei\c<6  m  \\\fe  vcv^^u'^vXthXsxmsXitcnai&a^ia 
In  this  brancli  of  art  at  Vvvs  utMi\«. 
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WITH    A   PORTRAIT. 

Alprsd  B.  Stbeet,  the  author  of  the  new  Poem,  '*  Frontenac/* 
j^  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  famities  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  United  States — one  which  has  held  its 
place  for  more  than  two  hundred  years^  and  enrolled  among  its 
members  learned  scholars  and  eminent  divines*  It  sprang  from  an 
ancient  Eni^hsh  family,  one  member  of  whiclij  Sir  Thomas  Street, 
was,  in  1681  (reign  of  Charles  11,),  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  while  some  of  the  name  are  still  found 
in  the  Church  and  Army  in  England.  In  Sussex,  an  old  grey  ivy- 
clad  edifice  is  still  in  existence^  caJled  "  Street  Church/'  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  a  Rectory  of  Street,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester  and  archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the  United  States^  was  the 
Rev.  Nicholaa  Street,  who  was  settled  at  Taunton,  in  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  about  the  year  1638^*  and  subsequently  became  the 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Newhaven.t  He  was  a  good  theological 
writer,  and  noted  for  his  piety,  learning  and  eloquence.  His  son, 
the  Ilev*  Samuel  Street,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College, 
organised  a  church  at  Wallingford^  and  became  its  pastor.  His 
earl  J  ministry  was  cast  in  those  wild  and  picturesque  times  when 
the  tomahawk  of  the  savage  was  threatening.  Consequently  the 
male  portion  of  his  people — half  settler,  half  soldier — listened  to  his 
preaching  in  the  little  fortified  church,  with  loaded  muskets  at  their 
backs,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1075*  his 
house  was  also  fortified.  He  continued  pastor  of  this  church  forty-^ 
two  years,  and  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1717"  J 

The  Hon.  Randall  S.  Street,  father  of  the  author  of  "  Frontenac," 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  these  two  eminent  clergymen.  He 
removed,  with  his  father,  in  early  life,  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  this  branch  of  the  family  has  continued  to  reside  there  ever 
since ;  the  other  branch  continued  in  Connecticut,  and  is  still  repre- 
sented by  Augustus  Russell  Street,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Newhaven, 
Ranck.ll  S«  Street  studied  law  at  Poughkeepsie,  married  Bliss 
Cornelia  Billings,  and  settled  there  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  Such  was  his  standing  at  the  bar,  that  whilst  still  young, 
he  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  district  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Wayne,  Ulster,  Dutchess^  Delaware  and  Sullivan,  under  the  old 
organisation  of  districts,  and  subsequently  he  represented  the  county 
of  Dutchess  in  Congress.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  among  the  recollections  of  the  writer,  is  one 
of  a  day  spent  more  than  thirty  years  ago  at  the  residence  of  General 
Street,  when  it  was  the  home  of  hosnitality  and  elegance.  In  1824, 
General  Street  removed  to  Monticello,  Sullivan  county.  New  York, 
where  he  died  in  1839. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  author  was  Major  Andrew 
Hillings,  who  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of 
the  weU  known  family  of  that  name  in  New  York.     Cornelia,  the 

*  BaooQ*!  Uidionciil  DifC4)ur!>«ii.  -f  Dr.  Daaa's  Century  Diiwurse. 

X  TrumbuUV  History  of  Coanecucut. 
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daughter  by  this  marriage,  who  became  the  wife  of  General  Sfc 
was  the  mother  of  the  poet* 

He  was  born  In  the  village  uf  Poughkeepsie,  and  received  an 
academical  education  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  which 
Blood  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  institutions.  Poughke 
well  known  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the 
situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  slope  that  swells  up  1" 
Hudson.  From  College  Hill  there  is  a  prospect  of  almost 
less  beauty.  A  scene  of  rural  and  sylvan  loveliness  expands  fn 
every  point  at  its  base;  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  the  busy  vilbf 
rise  from  the  foliage  in  which  it  seems  embosomed;  the  Hve 
stretches  league  upon  league  with  its  gleaming  curves  beyondi 
to  the  west  is  a  range  of  splendid  mountains  ending  at  the  soutf^ 
in  the  misty  peaks  of  the  Highlands ;  whilst  at  the  north,  dm 
outlines  sketched  upon  the  distant  sky,  proclaim  the  domes  of 
soaring  Catskills.  It  was  among  these  scenes  that  our  autho 
passed  his  days  of  childhood — here  his  young  eye  first  drank  in  i 
glories  of  Nature,  and  **  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid*'' 

When,  however,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  removed  with  hii 
family  to  Monticello,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  with  scene* 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  his  former  life.  Sullivan  coufify 
had  been  organised  only  a  score  of  years,  and  was  scarcsely  yrt 
rescued  from  the  wilderness,  Monticello,  its  county  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  fields  which  only  a  short  time  before  were  parta  of  the 
wild  forest  which  still  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  These  foretU 
were  threaded  with  bright  streams  and  scattered  with  broad  lakef> 
while  here  and  there  the  untiring  axe  of  the  settler,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  employed  in  opening  the  way  far 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  roan.  Secluded  as  Sullivan  county 
is  in  the  south- westernmost  nook  of  the  State^  it  would  be  difBcuh 
to  find  within  its  bounds  another  region  of  such  sylvan  beauty  and 
wild  grandeur.  The  eye  is  filled  with  images  that  make  their  own 
enduring  places  in  the  mind,  storing  it  with  rich  and  un&din| 
>  pictures.  Among  these  scenes,  as  might  be  supposed,  Mr.  S^ttti 
ranged  with  a  ceaseless  delight,  probably  heightened  by  the  drouf 
contrast  they  afforded  in  their  startling  picturesqueoess  ta  the  mA 
quiet  beauty  of  those  of  Dulchess.  Instead  of  the  smooth  madomj 
ascent,  he  saw  the  broken  hill-side  blackened  with  fire,  or  JBit 
growing  green  with  its  first  crop.  Instead  of  the  yellow  <^m.Ml 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  he  beheld  the  clearing  spotted 
with  stumps,  with  the  thin  rye  growing  between — insteatl  of  tbe 
comfortable  farm-house  peeping  from  its  orchards,  he  saw  the  kf» 
cabin  stooping  amid  the  balf-cleared  trees;  the  dark  ravine  look  tb 
place  of  the  mossy  dell,  and  the  wild  lake  of  the  saiUspollied  Moi 
far- stretching  river. 

Thus  communing  with  nature,  Mr.  Street  embodied  the  inipr^ 
aions  made  upon  him  in  language,  and  in  that  form  moat  appropriuif 
in  giving  vent  to  deep  enthusiastic  feeling  and  high  thougbl— th* 
form  of  verse.  Poem  after  poem  was  written  by  him.  and  b<in| 
publiiihed  in  those  beat  vehicles  of  communication  with  the  public,  tl» 
periodicals,  soon  attracted  general  attention.  Secluded  from  maii^  ^ 
and  surrounded  with  nature  in  her  most  impressive  feature*  ' 
thought  took  the  direction  of  that  of  which  he  saw  mo«t,  «m1  tiw« 
description  became  ^\\e  c\\MfkCV«iUtlc  of  his  verse  £qaa]]v  cut  of 
from  books,  bia  \yoeVT>^  (ouiiOl  iva  ot\^\i  \w\^  ^wa^\idv  ci/tiatsn' 
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scenes,  and  in  the  thoughts  that  rose  in  his  own  bosom.     The  leaves 

and  flowers  were  his  words — the  fields  and  hills -side  were  his 
pages — and  the  whole  volume  of  Nature  his  treasury  of  knowledge. 
This,  while  it  may  have  raade  him  less  artistic,  was  the  means  of 
that  originality  and  unlikeness  to  any  one  else  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  pages. 

But  while  thus  employing  his  leisure,  Mr.  Street  was  engaged  in 
studying  his  profession  of  law  in  the  office  of  hi&  father,  and  in  due 
"me  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  practising  for  a  few  years  at 
rf onticello,  in  1839,  be  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  has  continued 
to  reside  until  the  present  time.  In  1841,  Mr.  Street  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith  Weed,  Esq.,  a  retired  merchant  of 
fortune,  and  great  respectability  of  character. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Street's 
poetry,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar  mental  training  he  received,  and 
which  gave  a  direction  to  his  imagination.  And  beautifully  has  a 
writer*  in  the  '* Democratic  Review'*  summed  up  the  view  we  have 
^'ven: — "Street  is  a  true  Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon  objects 
in  all  their  verisimilitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer 
up  from  among  brown  leaver  ;  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple 
of  waters,  the  flickering  of  autumn  light,  the  sling  of  sleety  anow, 
the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds, 
and  the  odour  of  crushed  pine-boughs,  are  present  to  our  senses.  In 
a  foreign  land,  his  poems  would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  lie 
is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish  insipid  copies,  but 
draws  from  reality.  His  pictures  have  the  freshness  of  originals. 
They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and  often  vigorous ;  he  is 
essentially  an  American  poet/' 

CA  writer*  in  the  "American  Review,"  thus  remarks  of  Mr. 
Street's  poetry : — "  The  rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and 
tBSy  strength;  the  more  worthy  of  regard  because  so  evidently 
inartiflcial ;  and  there  is  often  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures  of 
nature  a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the  measure,  a  lingering 
of  expression  corresponding  with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of 
_  thought  to  the  objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling  lapse  of  language 
where  the  author  s  mind  seemed  conscious  of  playing  ivilh  them^ 
caught  as  it  were  from  the  flitting  of  birds  among  leafy  boughs, 
from  the  subtle  wanderings  of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling  of 
woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles.  In  the  u&e  of  language, 
more  especially  in  blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple  yet  rich  and 
usually  very  felicitous.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  his  choice  of 
appellatives,  which  he  selects  and  applies  with  an  aptness  of  de- 
scriptive beauty  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  poet  amongst  us 
— certainly  by  none  except  Bryant." 

Besides  his  observation,  keen  as  that  of  the  Indian  hunter,  of  all 
ature's  plight  and  simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Blr*  Street  has  a 
ost  gentle  and  contemplative  eye  for  the  changes  which  she 
silently  throws  over  the  traces  where  men  have  once  been.  For 
insunce,  in  ''The  Old  Bridge"'  and  *'  The  Forsaken  Road/'  When 
be  comes  to  the  quiet  scenes  in  America  which  he  has  seen  and  felt, 
he  has  passages  which  in  their  way,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Wordsworth, 
or  Bryant,  never  excelled. 

Charles  F.  Hofl'man  calls  Street  "the  Teniers  of  American  poets. 
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Perfect  in  his  limited  and  peculiar  range  of  art,  as  Longfellow  1 
roore  extended  and  higher  sphere.  Street  is  the  very  daguerreotype 
of  external  nature.  And  yet  his  portraits  are  not  mere  mecbamcd 
copies  of  her  features — bo  much  feeling,  as  Mrell  &b  truth,  is  there  lo 
his  microscopic  delineations."  And  the  "  Columhian  Magazine/'  in 
noticing  his  poems^  remarks :  "  His  *  Sunset  on  Shawangunk 
lilountain/  alone  would  make  a  poet's  reputation.  It  is  a  true 
picture  from  naturej  redolent  of  summer-evening's  balmj  air,  ind 
rivalling  in  poetic  heauty  and  minuteness  some  of  the  most  choice 
passages  of '  Thomson's  Seasons.' " 

Among  us,  IVIr.  Street's  claims  as  a  poet  have  been  fuUy  recog- 
nised. His  poem  of  "  The  Lost  Hunter,"  we  find  finely  illuatraled 
in  a  recent  London  periodical,  and  "  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  " 
speaks  of  him  as  '^a  descriptive  poet  at  the  head  of  his  class  ; "  and 
describes  ''his  pictures  of  American  scenery  as  full  oC  gusio  and 
freshness."  The  "Westminster  Review,"  in  noticing  the  coUectioQ 
of  his  poems,  says :  *'  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  volune  of 
poetry  fVom  which  we  have  derived  so  much  unmisted  pleasure  is 
from  the  collection  now  before  us.  Right  eloquently  doe«  he  di^ 
course  of  nature^  her  changeful  features  and  her  varied  moods,  » 
exhibited  in  '  America^  with  her  rich  green  forest  robe/  and  manj 
are  the  glowing  pictures  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  psges^  in 
proof  of  the  poet's  assertion  that  *  nature  is  man's  best  teacher."* 

Besides  the  numerous  pieces  published  by  Mr.  Street  in  dlffiirtiH 
periodical  S|  he  delivered  three  very  able  poems  before  the  Bn^enifli 
Society  of  Geneva,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  PhilomstKcaD 
Societfes  of  Union  College,  from  which  latter  institution,  in  lH4h  ht 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  A  complete  and  beautiful 
edition  of  his  poems,  in  a  handsome  volume,  published  two  jetri 
since  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Austin,  of  New  York,  has  already  pinefi 
through  several  editions. 

We  are  writing  of  one,  however,  who  we  feel  has  only  emamOKSti 
his  career.  His  new  poem,  "  Frontenac,"  a  tale  of  the  Iraqnoh  h 
1696,  will,  we  think,  greatly  add  to  his  reputation. 

•»•  We  are  indebted  to  the  Axnerican  Literary  Magasijie  for  muct  ^  t^ 
infonnation  caotained  in  these  {^ajfes. 


SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES  ! 
*'  Now  dear  ymur  decks^  and  here 's  the  lex  I  ^— fifrawtf- 

Let  die  biird  tune  his  harp  in  a  tribute  to  glory. 

And  mmnd  out  che  proweu  of  agen  gone  by  , 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  fivm  ihe  story. 

Thai  thrills  to  the  heart,  and  enkindles  tlie  eye  t 

But  Atill  there  'n  a  theme  that  to  me  far  (i.ui  ]i«uwef 

Tht*  glow  aud  the  triumph  that  olden  time  givcB^ 

And  when  with  due  zeaJ  ve  hare  6ird  all  your  glaSMS, 

The  toast  I  will  give  sludl  be  ^*  Sweetheart!  and  H^m  t " 

Now  ahame  on  the  craven  who  would  he  denying, 

The  charms  and  the  graces  that  women  dit^rJooMi 

As  welJ,  In  hiH  pride,  be  might  think  of  decrying 

The  lustre  of  jeweh^  or  bloom  of  the  roae  ! 

Away  with  «ndi  fanciea  J     All  hail  to  the  laudiM  ! 

The  fountains  of  pleasure,  the  salt  of  our  lives, 

To  the  tweet  fairy  creatures,  fiU  joyous  your  giassiii  ^ 

Aud  the  toast  T  will  give  shall  be  '^  Sweethearts  and  Wirti* 
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M  Utrom  homm  nmwi»  mod^*'-~'Laiin  Gfwm. 

It  is  a  dungeon,  dismal  and  damp. 

Forty  feet  under  the  ground ; 
^th  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  hraxen  lamp. 
And  a  door  with  a  har  and  a  bolt  and  a  clampy 
And  a  floor  of  tin,  whereon  you  might  stamp 

mi  the  world  spun  round  and  round ; 
But  you  'd  never  get  out :  so  solid  and  thick 
Those  dreary  walls  of  granite  and  brick* 
Though  you  knew  the  cunningest  daintiest  trick 
That  ever  did  gladden  the  heart  of  Old  Nick ; 
Though  your  skilful  fingers  were  clever  to  pick 
E*en  Chubb's  patent  lock, — no»  there  you  might  stick, 
And  bellow  and  hollo,  and  blubber  and  kick, 

Or  offer  a  thousand  pound  I 
No  aid  would  come ; 
Your  dearest  chum 

Might  caper  above  your  vault ; 
But  the  dungeon  air  is  unhealthily  dumb, 
And  jaws  grow  stiff  and  lips  grow  numb  ; 
Nor  ever  a  mortal  sound  hath  swum 
To  air  above  in  the  littlest  hum*; 

So  how  could  you  think  him  in  fault  ? 
Seal*d  is  his  doom, 
With  the  seal  of  the  tomb, 

Who  breathes  in  yonder  dungeon  gloom. 
The  door  once  past^— 4he  bolts  once  fast. 
And  the  curtain  descends  upon  Act  the  last. 

Hush  I  hark  1  I  can  *t  be  wrong ; 
I  heard  it  before,  but  I  couldn't  believe 
That  ever  an  earthly  sound  could  cleave 

These  dismal  vaults^ — ding-dong — ding-dong  I 
It  is  the  clang  of  the  castle  bell. 
That  never  stirs  but  it  rings  a  knell, 
To  call  a  prisoner  from  the  cell. 
And  send  him, — the  friar  alone  can  tell 
The  whither  and  why,  but  I  wish  thee  well, 
My  poor  Lord  Waltbb  I — Shard's  your  lot: 
And  hard,  oh  hard  as  a  six-pound  shot, 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Baron,  that  brutal  old  sot 
Still,  munnur  not  rashly  at  Fortune's  award, 
Of  him  for  a  captor,  and  me  for  a  bard  I 
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Bui  hark,  Lord  Walter,  hark  to  the  row 
That  quivers  anci  thunders,  ay,  hark  to  it  now  t 
'Tis  the  roar  of  the  mob  who  have  duly  begun 
To  collect  for  a  scene  of  such  "  capital "  fun ; 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  such  horrid  things  tickle  us  ? 
But  something  in  hanging  is  highly  ridiculous. 

Lord  Walter  heard  that  sullen  boom, 

And  his  heart  beat  free  and  fast ; 
His  haggard  brow  shook  off  its  gloom. 
And  bis  hollow  cheek  did  faintly  bloom, 

To  think  his  woes  were  past 
But  the  Abbot  has  come  to  shrive  and  bless^ 
The  prisoner  *gun  his  sins  confess^ 
The  chains  are  loosened  from  their  hold, 
And  the  bell  bath  ceased, — for  his  dirge  Is  toU'd ; 
And  this  I  think  is  a  fair  pretence, 
Gentle  reader,  to  wander  hence* 
Old  Horace  declares  that  in  matters  like  these, 
A  rattling  rush  **  in  medias  res,'* 

Is  the  only  plan, 

So  I  *m  your  man, 
Let*s  up  to  the  daylight,  and  see  what  we  can  \ 

The  slippery  stairs  are  damp  with  dew, 

The  arch  is  black  with  nmss  ; 
And  loathsome  drops  come  huhhliog  through 

From  out  the  castle  fosse : 
The  lorch-light  huros  unpleasantly  blue ; 
God  send  we  may  cot  have  lost  the  clue, 
Or  iliis  lone  hall  is  a  lomb  for  two  ; 
For  me,  the  bard,  and,  reader,  for  yon  ! 
Oh,  wouldn*t  our  friends  make  a  pretty  to-day 
A  liorrihle,  sorrowful,  hnllahalloo ; 
But  the  crooked  old  gallery  twists  like  a  screw, 
So  here  we  might  wander  for  ages  a  few. 
Till  wc  petrified  each  to  a  grisly  statue, 
And  they  found  ua^  in  diggings — ^most  fearful  to  view, 
^    While  the  papers  declared  that  the  fact  was  *  ■  too  true  *' " 

Hurrah,  we  *r©  out ! — and  hark  to  the  shout. 
The  songj  the  laugh  and  the  drunken  rout. 

The  Baron  is  over  his  beer : 
His  bold  retainers  all  are  met; 
To  see  Lord  Walter  a- dancing  set. 

They  Ve  ridden  from  far  and  near  1 
**  An  J  if  the  Friar  do  not  make  speed. 
The  devil  a  mass  will  his  reverence  read 

For  the  shriften  sinner  below. 
Go,  bid  him  be  quick,  or  he  swings  at  bis  side, 
Holy  man  though  he  be,  and  black  mischief  betide 

The  knight  that  says  me,  no  I  * 


Baron  Hugo  is  drunkt  ait  you  Ve  guess  'd  may  be, 
(God  bless  rae,  how  horribly  sharp  you  must  bt*  I) 
But,  let  him  be  saber  as  ever  he  might, 
The  prisoner  9  neck  were  in  ugly  plight, 
WTiose  tmsty  laoce,  by  Sol  way  shore. 
Had  spilt  a  quart  of  that  gentleman^s  gore. 
His  motto  was  not,  **  Forgive  and  forget/' 

As,  reader,  is  yours  and  mine  ; 
But,  "  Blood  for  blood  where  blades  are  wet  I  '* 

Which  sounds  exceedingly  fine : 
And,  therefore,  I  *\l  gi\e  you  an  even  bet — 

For  instance,  a  dozen  of  wine — 
That  an  hour  shall  see  the  gallows  tree  set. 

And  a  Lord  at  the  end  of  his  Line  I 

It  is  a  wide  and  a  lordly  hall, 

Floor  *d  and  ceiled  with  berry-brown  oak,^- 
With  quaint  old  carvings  over  the  wall, 
And  masks  that  grin  in  the  comers  all. 

As  though  at  a  capital  joke  I 
Around  hang  horn,  and  brand  and  shield, 
And  antlers  won  on  bunting  6eld, 
And  rusted  armour,  bravely  beat 
With  scar  and  dint  of  chargers*  feet, 
Or  cleft  with  sabre  swift  and  keen, 
Or  torn  by  blasting  culver  in  : 
With  glaive  and  curtle,  spear  and  spur, 
And  there  the  grim  wolf's  tawny  fur, 
That  some  broad-shoulder' d  ancestor 
Perchance  did  throttle  in  wild- wood  cave, 
To  win  ladye-love,  like  a  Baron  so  brave  1 

At  yonder  end  is  a  gallery  light, 
Hung  with  arras  blue  and  bright ; 
Wliere  oft  have  liarp  and  hoarse  bassoon 
Rung  out  the  merry  border-tune  ; 
What  time  the  dance  was  link'd  below, 

And  Maboahet  led  the  ball ; 
Alt  smiles  and  silk  from  top  to  toe, 
'Mid  knights  and  squires  in  courtly  row, 
And  ladies  fair  as  a  wax- work  show  ; 

But  she  was  the  gem  of  them  all  I 
From  Cheviot  crags  to  Sol  way  sand, 
In  caslle  and  convent  and  broad  corn-land) 
There  isn't  an  heiress,  the  minstrels  tell. 
But  whom  she  might  easily  purchase  and  seil : 
There  isn't  a  girl  would  he  half  such  a  catch 
To  a  needy  young  gentleman  making  a  match : 

But  for  all  her  gold,  and  her  father's  will, 

Margaret  is  but  a  spinster  still. 
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"  Now  ont  on  tbe  rogne  and  bis  elap-trap  Mose, 
Out  on  liis  folly  I  for  how  should  I  choose 

But  fathom  his  maudlin  lay  1 
A  booby,  a  blockhead,  a  brainless  dunce 
Might  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  and  guess  it  at  oaee.** 

Header,  I  hear  you  say — 

You  think,  no  doubt. 

The  murder  *8  out ; 

That  knights  have  come^ 

With  trumpet  and  drum, 
And  smart  wedding-ring  between  finger  and  thumb» 
To  win  the  fair  lady,  and  found  her  as  glum 
As  (a  sore-headed  bear,  I  was  going  to  write. 

But  stopped  myself  just  in  time ; 
My  verses  are  never  more  primly  polite 
Than  when  at  the  cost  of  a  rhyme :) 

As  a  vestal  suppose, 

I  mean  one  of  those 
Who  sat  everlastingly  warming  their  toes 
Round  Vesta's  white  hearth, — or  a  lean  Pythoneaa, 

Stupid  and  solemn. 

Grasping  a  column, 

Scowling  a  volume, 
With  tripod  and  torch,  and  that  funny  undress, 

Like  a  spectral  chemise, — 

Or  whatever  you  please. 
And  that,  all  for  the  ^ake  of  some  lucky  young  dog, 
They  have  each  trotted  off,  looking  grumpy  as  Gog ; 
And  maybe  this  fortunate  youngster  is  none 
But  the  very  unhappy  identical  one 
Whom  we  left  in  the  dungeon  dismal  and  damp» 
With  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  brazen  lamp  I 

Alas  I  the  truth  had  best  be  told. 
And  the  truth  is  plainly  this ; 
That,  with  all  her  lands  and  all  her  gold, 
Margaret  lingers  a  *'  miss," 
Because  not  the  tiniest  ghost  of  a  chance 
Ever  offered  at  Opera,  pic-nic,  or  dance, 
Not  the  faintest,  the  mildest  of  whispers  that  e'er 
Brought  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  listening  fair, 
Ever  occurred ; 
So  'tis  averr'd ; 
And  I  own  to  the  contrary  I  never  heard : 
To  be  sure  she  once  had  a  Valentine, 

Which  made  her  wild  with  joy ; 
'Twas  a  broiling  heart  and  an  altar-shrine, 

And  a  little  indelicate  boy. 
The  heart  was  all  with  arrows  gaird. 

To  tell  of  the  sender's  woe ; 

But|  alas  1  alas  !  he  never  called  f 

So  the  arrows  wanted  a  beau. 
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But  patience,  gCM>d  reader,  and  haply  I  '11  tell 

Why  eobodj  chose  to  pop 
The  question  polite,  an  d  I  mean  todwell 

Half  a  canto  at  least  on  the  funeral  bell, 
With  remarks  on  the  patent  drop. 
And,  oh,  such  a  moral  I     My  tale  throughout 
Is  meant  to  be  moral,  as  how  can  you  doubt  ? 
Butj  just  at  its  close,  I  intend  to  beat  hollow  man. 
Woman,  or  child  since  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  : 
I  mean  to  become  quite  a  Handbook  of  Marriage, 

A  Guide  to  the  Gallows,  a  Family  Friend; 
May  I  beg  you  will  not  my  attainments  disparage. 

An'  you've  done  me  the  justice  to  read  to  the  end  I 
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What  said  the  old  Cratinui  ?     Pouunt  carmina 
Nulla  piacere^  which  are  penned  by  those 

Who  drink  the  limpid  stream,  and  think  there 's  harm  In  a 
Convivial  bowl.     Fair  Clio,  some  suppose, 

Ne*er  went  without  a  drop  of  something  warm  in  her, 
And  Homer  sported  but  a  doubtful  nose. 

So  singeth  Horace, — let  us  hope,  in  fun,-** 

In  the  xixth  Epistle  of  Book  I, 

What  then  ?     Why,  reader,  fill  a  cheerful  glass 
Of  crimson  claret, — if  you  have  one  handy,—* 

And,  if  my  song  shall  somewhat  slowly  pass, 
Remember  the  true  modus  operandi 

Is  to  nod  sometimes ;  and,  besides,  no  farce 
Is  it  to  see  a  gallant,  gay,  young  man  die. 

All  for  no  fault  of  his  i — a  thing  that  *8  really 

Enough  to  make  a  mild  oove  blubber  freely. 

Soft,  here  they  come  !  the  warder  leads 

Along  the  winding  stair ; 
Lord  Walter  following,  tells  his  beads 

With  a  sulky,  indifierent  air  : 
"  Let  them  hang  mo  or  not,  it '»  tho  last  they  can  do. 
And  that  beastly,  damp  dungeon  \  the  worst  of  the  two : 
I  Ve  only  one  wish  now  my  fetters  are  gone, — 
And  my  hands  are  as  fVec  as  my  heart, — 

One  short  tefe-d^tite  with  yon  surly  Baron, 

One  moment's  embrace,  ere  the  noose  is  tied  on, 
And,  oh,  with  what  joy  would  I  part  I 
Never  mind !     If  1  can't^  why  I II  die  like  a  lord, 

By  the  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary : 
The  death,  to  be  sure,  is  a  death  abhorred, 

Yet  a  cheerful  one  and  airy ; 
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And  a  death  is  a  death,  from  a  gentlemaD's  lance 
To  the  painfully  unsatisfactory  dance  I 
I  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  the  crtiel  old  boor 
Will  think  it  but  courteous  to  act  amateur : 
They  aay  it  *  a  an  art  1     By  the  Lord,  I  may  kick 
For  a  month,  if  the  rope  isn't  just  in  the  nick ; 
If  the  jugular  isn't  screwed  up  to  a  T, 
And  jabber  and  croak »  what  a  death  it  will  be  I 
What  faces  I  *W  make, — ^but  for  dying,  oh,  newer ; 
A  fortnight  will  find  me  more  lively  than  e?er  I 
Good  heavens  I     I  feel  most  uneasily  queer  : 
Where  the  deuce  is  the  friar  gone  ?     Oh,  for  some  1 

The  jailor  comes  last. 

That  the  doors  may  be  fast. 
And  the  prisoners  vainly  thump  : 

The  friar  doth  tarry, 

Because  he  doth  carry 
A  portly  belly  and  plump. 

The  saintly  man 

Could  finger  the  can 
Almost  as  well  as  the  rest ; 

(So  Jaqueline  swore 

At  the  buttery  door) 
And  his  wind  was  none  of  the  best  1 

With  a  click  and  a  clang  and  a  sounding  bang. 

The  warder  turns  the  key  ; 
The  black  bolt  sprang  and  the  galleries  rang, 

And  the  light  was  fair  to  see. 
The  swift  sunlighti  so  calm  and  fairy 
Seldom  I  wis  had  it  entered  there: 
It  loves  to  dance  on  a  flowery  lea, 

Or  a  forest  the  breeze  hath  bow'd ; 
Or  a  broad  blue  mountain  o'er  the  sea. 

Or  the  breast  of  a  milk-white  cloud* 
But  it  will  Dot  live  in  a  dungeon  cell» 

Its  glorious  hues  are  lost ; 
Ah  I  why,  fair  thing,  refuse  to  dwell 

By  the  wretch  that  needs  thee  most? 
But  Walter's  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim, 
That  light  hath  scarce  a  charm  for  hjm : 

lie  dash'd  his  lingers  oVr  his  brow^ 
As  blinded  by  the  rushing  day  ; 

Ala^  I  he  cannot  bear  it  now. 

So  long  he  hath  not  felt  its  ray : 

And  with  Ms  failing  eyesight  fell 

The  heart  that  yet  in  woes  had  risen ; 

He  thought  upon  his  quiet  cell. 

And  wished  that  he  bad  died  in  prison* 

Scarce  mark*d  he  aught  until  he  stood 
Within  a  riug  of  vassals  good, 
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And  then  he  look'd  bo  gaunt  and  wild, 
Lord  Htigo  holloM,  '*  Bind  him  I  " 
And,  while  he  gazed  and  grimly  smiled, 
If  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him  1 

^^H  Ah,  Madame  Tnasaud, 

^^p  Wliat  a  thrilllog  tableau, 

That  gallant  young  k nighty  in  his  wildness  und  woe  i 
The  Baron's  rude  grin, 
AiJ  he  stroked  his  rough  chin, 
And  mutter  'd,  **  Eugh  !  I  wouldn't  he  in  your  skin  \  *' 
The  vassals  around. 
With  merlin  and  hound, 
Looking  silly,  or  sorry,  or  drunk  and  profound, 
'Twould  have  made  you  a  fortune  in  these  dull  times, 
With  a  public  all  gaping  for  horror  and  crimes  ! 
I  can  *t  understand  it :  a  man  may  eschew 
All  ihings  that  a  Christian  man  oughtn't  to  do ; 
May  live  like  a  saint, — pay  his  Income-tax, 

And  brmg  up  his  children  well ; 
With  broad -cloth  and  bread  for  their  bellies  and  hacks, 
But  nobody,  nobody  does  him  in  wax ; 

In  fact  he  would  hardly  sell. 
But  oh,  let  him  slit  up  the  throat  of  his  wife, 
And  bury  his  babes  alive, 
i      And  poison  his  aunt,  and,  God  bless  me,  his  life 
Will  appear  in  three  volumes,  **  the  bottle  and  knife, 

With  identical  Spade,"  will  derive 
Right  hideous  idaL    They  *ll  be  shewn  in  glass  cases 
To  marvelling  millions, — his  very  grimaces, 
When  brought  to  the  gibbet,  will  all  be  told, 
His  clothes  will  be  torn  from  the  hangman's  hold. 
Perchance  to  swing  in  a  *'  chamber  of  gold ; " 
While  even  ^our  fingers,  my  darling  Phrenology, 
Vainly  scratch  the  brute's  head  for  his  dirty  apology  I 


The  Baron  has  gazed  on  his  youthful  foe, 
But  his  heart  is  as  cold  as  Ihe  Cheviot  snow  ; 
;       And  oh,  for  its  hardness,  a  mill-stone  might  be 
Ashamed,  God  wot,  of  such  companie  \ 

t  Upper  or  nether, 

Or  both  together, 
Compared  with  his  bosom  were  soft  as  a  feather. 
There  once  was  a  sage,  who  was  clever  to  tell 

(What  people  were  made  of  inside ; 
He  'd  stare  in  your  face,  as  he  mutterM  a  spell, 
And,  somehow  or  other,  he  spied 
All  manner  of  comical  things ;  and  could  say 
if  your  bosom  was  granite,  or  putty,  or  clay : 
From  whence  he  inferr'd^ — if  you  had  paid  him,  of  course 
I       That  your  general  temper  was  civil  or  cross. 
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One  day,  he  was  askM,  by  one  Cesar  Tibenus, 

Wbo  may  have  been  joking^  or  might  have  been  serious, 

To  tell  him  his  luck. 

He  looked  in  at  his  eye; 

Then,  like  a  philosopher. 

Scorning  to  gloss  over 
Aught  that  he  saw,  cried,  **  I  wish  I  may  die^ 

If  3^ou  ain*t  made  of  mud, 

All  flavoar'd  with  blood  ; 
I  ncTer  see  oothte'  come  up  to  it  I — nay, 
One  peep  at  your  stomach 's  as  good  as  a  pUy  I  * 

They  cut  off  his  head,  I  suppose,  for  SQch  t&lk. 

As  doubtless  was  proper  and  fit ; 
If  people  will  not  have  a  care  where  they  walk. 

They  sotnetimes  walk  into  a  pit- 
But  I  mean  to  remark,  this  inquisitive  gent. 
Had  he  peep'd  through  the  Baron,  maybe. 
Would  have  seen  blood  and  mud  most  remarkably  blenlf 
With  a  sprinkling  of  brickbats,  of  dubious  portent, 
That  is,  bad  he  chosen  to  see ; 
As  I  should  have  not, 
I  *m  not  such  a  minion 
To  an?  opinion, 
As,  like  a  martyr. 
To  tell  it  a  Tartar, 
And  ask  to  be  shot  t 

Little,  I  ween,  did  his  lordship  say ; 
But  he  laughed  a  deadly  langh  : 
"  Are  the  gallows  all  readv, 
So  strong  and  so  steady  ?  ^ 
"  My  lord — this  hour  and  a-half," 
"  Then  lead  him  away, 
'Twill  teach  him  perchance 
To  foray  our  Locbarby  land  f 
I  'm  lame  to  this  day, 
And  a  curse  on  the  lance 
Of  one  of  his  raically  band  I 
Saint  James  I  the  sleuth-hound  tracked  *em  «f«U, 
Within  a  league  of  Carter  Fell : 
He  fought  like  a  wolf  ;'*do  you  hear  what  I  say, 
You^  Huntly  and  Hassenden  ? — lead  him  away  I " 

Lord  Walter  strove  in  vain  to  speak. 

But  not  a  word  would  come  : 
His  throat  was  cold,  his  tongue  was  weak. 

His  lips  were  dry  and  dumb* 
Twas  all  so  sudden  and  so  strange. 

His  brain  went  reeling  round  ; 
In  sooth  it  was  a  startling  change. 

From  that  lone  dungeon,  under  grouodt 
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Where  he  had  kin  a  lon^  three  weeks, 

It  seemed  an  age,  nor  ever  drewn'd 
That  on  his  white  and  wasted  cheeks 

The  auinnier  light  again  had  stream  'd« 
I  don't  know  what  he  tried  to  say, 
Whether  he  meant  to  curse  or  pray. 

Or  beg  they'd  let  him  off; 
Or  threaten  retribution  dread, 
When  they  should  bear  his  father's  tread. 
With  half  Carlisle  to  vengeance  led; 
Or  vow  to  break  the  Baron^s  head, 
Some  night  when  he  was  anug  in  bed^ 
All  grimly  gliding  from  the  dead, 

A  dismal  joke  enough  I 
At  all  events,  his  talklng^geari 

Felt  frozen  at  the  root : 
Just  like  that  mad  old  marine r» 

Whose  mouth  was  *^  choked  with  soot'' 

There  'a  a  proverb,  I  've  heard  from  my  earliest  youth, 
Asserting  that  Fiction  is  feebler  than  Truth, 
Pooh  I  feebler,  by  Jove,  it 's  as  water  to  wine. 
New  milk  to  old  whiskey,* — your  verses  to  mine  I 
Head  on,  and  confess  that  the  poet  who  '11  stick 
To  the  bare,  simple  truth,  is  the  genuine  brick. 

The  Baron  look*d  up  with  a  satisfied  sneer. 
That  show*d  a  bad  heart— or  a  gallon  of  beer — 

Which  ought  we,  I  wonder,  to  hope  ? 
Like  a  judge  a^r  dinner  vouchsafing  the  hint 
To  a  felon  condemned,  that  he*d  put  his  head  in  't. 
And  justice  he*d  have,  if  he  couldn't  bite  Hint, 

With  a  proper  allowance  of  rope. 
The  Baron  look'd  up.  A  tearful  pair 
Of  large  blue  eyes,  that  spoke  despair, 

Flasb'd  o'er  the  gallery  rail  1 
I  need  not  tell  you  whose  they  were, 
Nor  what  might  mean  their  speechless  prayer. 

Nor — hint  at  the  end  of  my  Tale. 
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One  can  picture  Prince  Arragon*s  ihnndcrstruck  stare, 
His  "  Denime«  how  awkward,"  and  "Crikey,  look  there !' 

When,  out  of  the  silver  chest, 
Instead  of  his  lady  e- love,  grinned  a  torn -fool, 
All  motley  and  bells,  the  gay  lover  to  cool. 

And  teach  him  to  "  jump  with  the  rest/* 
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One  can  fancy  poor  Ze1ic&*s  horrified  gaze» 

Her  dismally  strang-e  un  romantic  amace. 

When,  under  the  silver  veil. 
Instead  of  an  angeFs  magnificent  cheek. 
The  gliaatly  Mokanna  glared, — well  might  she  shriek, 
I  can  fancy  it  quite  ;.^1  'd  have  roar*d  for  a  week. 
So  1  thought  when  a  boy,  and  indeed,  truth  to  speak, 

I  by  no  means  admired  the  tale. 
I  can  fancy  all  this,  but  I  fairly  admit 
I  can't  fancy  tfon^  dearest  reader,  a  bit. 
When  I  slate  (for  at  last  the  plain  truth  must  be  toltl) 
That  our  heroine's  beauty  lay  all  in  her  gold  I 
Lovely  within  she  indeed  tnay  have  been, 
Which,  very  unluckily,  couldn't  be  seen  : 
Besides,  by  the  by,  when  \  hear  people's  charms 

Are  inward,  where  few  can  discern  *em, 
I  always  think  Nature  has  wasted  her  alms, 

And  feel  a  desire  to  turn  'em  I 

Giant  of  the  glittering  mine, 

Glorious  gold,^ — primaeval  god  I 
When  the  glowing  earth  was  moulded, 

When  Prometheus  rolled  the  sod  • 
When  the  fire  of  life  unfolded, 

Kindled  at  Minerva's  nod, 
Mortals  bent  them  at  thy  shrine, 
And  the  stripling  world  was  thine. 
From  that  far  time  in  deadly  list, 
Sophist  and  priest  and  moralist 

'Gainst  thee  and  thine  have  railed 
But  oh,  blasphemers  to  convince, 
Vassal  or  prelate,  serf  or  prince. 

How  rarely  hast  thou  failed  I 
Reft  of  thy  smile,  thy  mirrorM  sheen, 
Beauty  may  blush  unsought,  unseen, 

Merit  neglected  pine ; 
Bnt  few  indeed  on  whom  it  glows 
Need  reck  what  wind  of  fortune  blowSa 
What  birth  may  grant  or  fates  foreclose. 

Like  this  lorn  maid  of  mine. 


I  mean  as  to  most  things, — we  Ve  all  of  us  got 
Wliat  some  funny  folks  call  **  a  crook  in  our  lot  ;'* 
And  her's  was  a  mouth — I  don't  wonder  you  stare, 
Because  "  lips"  is  the  word  when  we  speak  of  the  fiir 
Sugar  candy  and  coral  of  course  understocMl, 
With  nectar  and  other  things  equally  good. 
But,  alas  for  our  heroine  I  her's  was  a  case 
Where  such  mild  mitigations  are  quite  out  of  place: 
Oh,  Nature  1  *m  certain  was  horridly  "  fresh," 
Or  bent  upon  snubbing  the  lust  of  the  flesh  ; 
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Or  inclioed  to  arcomplish  a  practical  jest, 

WLich  are  stupid  realities  take  'era  at  best. 

Or  she  never — ^at  least  so  I  humbly  opine — 

Had  come  oul  so  strong  in  so  cruel  a  line. 

Dreadful  to  hear  and  dreadful  to  tell. 

Not  only  too  big",  it  was  ugly  as  well ! 

Twitched  up  with  a  grin,  half  sarcastic,  half  silly. 

And  brimful  of  teeth  that  seemed  cast  for  a  filly. 

Her  hair  was  all  proper,  inclming  to  flaxen, 

Eye«  blue  and  expressive,  cheeks  rosy  and  waxen ; 

Her  figure,  moreover,  might  pass  in  a  crowd, 

And  her  voice  not  amiss,  though  a  triile  too  loud ; 

What  a  pity  the  vulgar  opinion  should  run 

Against  "  mouth  for  a  dozen  "on  **  visage  for  one  t  ** 

It  spoilt  the  romantic.     Each  nimble  young  knight 

Would  pay  bis  devoirs  to  the  golden  fright, 

But  a  week  or  a  day 

Sent  him  sneering  away. 
With  a  vow  that  "  Miss  Margaret  never  could  pay  I  " 
Of  course  in  those  days  people  married  for  money, 
So  it  seems  they  *d  a  foolish  distaste  for  the  funny. 

Some  rascally  wag,  too,  to  make  matters  worse. 

The  more  to  his  shame. 

Invented  a  name 
For  tbe  lady, — ^I  can't  put  it  into  a  verse. 
And  yet  Hwaa  a  name  that  was  fluent  and  terse : 
I  suppose  I  must  write  it,  remember,  I  beg, 
'Tin  none  of  my  doing,  ^twas  Mucklsmouteeo  Meo  1 

**  Stuff  I  what  *B  in  a  name  ? 

Neither  glory  nor  blame," 
Some  strong-minded  reader  will  doubtless  exclaim  : 

Though  you  christen 'd  an  innocent  rose-bud  *  Guano,* 
Its  breath  were  as  fragrant  as  ever ; 

Or  fancy  a  thunder-storm  booming  ^na no, 
Because  you  misnamed  it  a  zephyr  I  ** 

Still  names  have  a  force, 

And  the  Baron  grew  hoarse 
With  swearing  (in  a  language  uncommonly  coarse) 

At  the  wicked  young  wag 

Who  had  chosen  to  tag 
Sucb  a  name  to  his  girl — hardly  iit  for  a  hag — 
She  might  equally  well  have  been  kept  in  a  bag. 
Or  stuck  on  the  summit  of  Ailsa  Crag, 
Or  buried,  or  burnt,  for  her  chance  of  a  swain, 
The  case  was  decided,  the  verdict,  **  Too  plain.** 

Lord  HugOi  as  I  sang  before. 
When  the  sentence  words  were  o'er 
Glancing  from  the  gallery, 
Met  his  daughter* s  gassing  eye. 
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Did  it  plead  with  silent  force  ? 

Did  a  devilish  ugly  ^rl 
Wring  a  chord  of  dim  remorse 

In  the  bosom  of  a  chjirl  ? 
I  cannot  tell :  he  loved  her  well. 
Her  mother  long  in  the  chill  chapel 
Had  lain  alone :  carv*d  in  Mtone 
Her  effigy  slept, — hut  the  nose  was  gooe. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  sat  upon. 
Sisters  or  brothers  had  Margaret  none  ; 
Sadlj  the  Baron  wanted  a  son : 
Even  a  aon-in^the^aw  would  have  done  i 
All  bis  wishing  brought  never  a  one  : 
All  may  have  mingl^  :  this  was  the  end^ 
True  is  my  history  you  may  depend* 

"  Be  the  prisoner  brought  back J"^ — The  train  made  a  tack, 
And  again  by  the  Baron  they  stood  In  a  crack. 
Gruffly  spoke  that  stern  old  chief, 
For  his  heart  was  big  and  his  words  were  brief: 
«  Listen,  Lord  Walter, 
And  ponder  well, 
I  *ve  a  daughter 
As  ugly  as  hell  1 
I  think  you  may  do  :— 1  shall  give  her  to  you  s 
A  rope  or  a  wedding — choose,  one  of  the  two  I 
Here 's  luck  to  your  choice  I     If  I  finish  this  pot 
Before  you  decide, 
(Look  !  yonder  *s  your  bride,) 
I  *ll  save  you  the  fash  by  the  soul  of  a  Sc<>t  1 
So  is  it  for  peace  or  is  it  for  war. 
Or  a  dance  upon  nothing,  my  lord,  that  you  are?** 
Savagely  smiling,  the  flagon  he  raised. 
While  the  vassals  his  courteous  humanity  praised. 

'*  Choose,  Lord  Walter  I  choose  the  lady. 

Faith,  itV  the  divira  own  sinner  you  are  I 
There  is  a  way  that  ts  wami  and  shady ; 

And,  by  my  sowl,  you  '11  be  going  that  far  I 
Choose,  Lord  Walter^  choose  this  minute  ! 
The  flagon  has  hardly  a  pint  left  in  it  I " 
So  shrieked  the  old  friar,  and,  oh,  such  a  smile 
Widened  the  lips  of  the  lady  meanwhile  I 
Oh,  sucli  an  amorous,,  endless  grin  ! 
If  it  e'er  had  its  like  may  I  perish  in  sin  1 
It  said,  "  Choose  me  I  " 
As  plain  as  could  be  ; 
"  Come,  do — if  you  don't,  you  11  be  hung  on  a  lr«e." 
Lastly,  moreover,  the  gallow  line  hung 

From  the  battlement  height,  very  airy  and  light, 
Full  in  view  from  the  casement  bright ; 
No  pleasant  look-out  when  one  *s  going  to  bo  hung. 
Though  ^our  iaXc  should  hereafter  be  gloriously  sung. 
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Your  praises  rattle  on  every  tongue. 
And  softy  sad  eyes  be  <<  full  to  the  bung." 
What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Why,  pray,  how  should  you 
Have  acted,  stout  reader ;  d*ye  think  you  could  screw 
Your  courage  to  hang  with  a  hole  to  creep  through  ? 
Although  there  might  seem  but  little  to  choose 
Between  altar  and  halter — the  knot  and  the  noose  ? 
Poor  Edith  1     How  often 
He  'd  sworn  that  his  coffin 
Should  close  on  his  constant  clay  I 
That  he  was  ^'her's  ever," 
Though  earth  should  dissever ; 
Though  tumbling  old  ocean 
Should  thirstily  rush  on, 
And  put  out  the  light 
Upon  Etna's  height. 
Or  a  comet  should  scatter  the  milky  way ! 

But  look  to  the  liquor  I 

How  little  remaining  I 
Quicker  and  quicker 

The  Baron  is  draining  I 
Again  the  priest  shook  him. 
His  courage  forsook  him : 
The  rope  gave  a  swing, 
And  the  lady  a  smile. 
And,  ready  to  spring. 
Stood  the  vassals  in  file. 
And  the  liquor  ran  down  to  the  very  last  peg 
As — he  sank  in  the  arms  of  his  Muckle-mouthed  Meg  1 1 

You  must  fancy  the  wedding — ^mine  is  not  a  pen 
Distilling  soft  music  for  gods  and  men ; 
Or  velvet  prose,  that  gently  falls. 
Like  dewy  moonlighti  upon  ivy  walls, 
Shedding  its  halo  round  oofiee  and  toast, 
Oh  shadowy  bard  of  the  "  Morning  Post !  '* 
You  must  rancy  the  wedding, — ^the  Baron's  grim  pride ; 
The  cheers  of  the  vassals, — ^the  blush  of  the  bride  I 
How  every  one  laughed,  and  how  nobody  cried  I 
How  the  lamps  flash'd  out  in  the  window'd  hall, 
And  the  chorus  glee  rock'd  the  old  castle  wall ; 
How  flagons  were  drain'd,  and  no  heeltaps  remained. 
How  maidens  were  kiss'd,  and  they  never  complained ; 

And  how  the  broad  sun 

Came  in  for  the  fun. 
And  lit  them  to  bed  when  the  revel  was  done  I 

So  here  is  the  rede  of  Lord  Walter's  choice, 

Chose  he  evil  or  well ; 
I  hear  no  more  the  minstrel's  voice^ 

Nor  harps  that  sink  and  swelL 
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Come  hither,  kind  reader, — I  *ni  sitting  alane 
By  a  dark  old  hearth  of  graven  stone  : 
Flashing  and  flickering  bums  the  log. 

Hewn  of  a  knotty  old  oak ; 
Merrily  sparkles  my  tumbler  of  grog. 

Merrily  curls  the  smoke ! 
Come  pledge  me  at  parting  !  a  glass  to  each  lip  ; 

At  partiug,  it  may  be,  for  ever ; 
Cold  Atropos  waits  with  her  scissors  to  clip 
The  last  loosened  threads  of  my  song  as  they  slip 
From  the  fingers  of  Clotho  the  weaver  1 
*Tis  ended  I — Yet  stay. 
There's  a  liitle  to  say, 
Before  I  can  loss  the  white  goose-quill  away. 
Some  curious  people  may  ask  me  to  state 
Our  hero  and  heroine's  ultimate  fate ; 
What  became  of  the  Baron,  and  what  of  the  lady, 
Cut  out  io  a  way  so  remarkably  shady ; 
The  friar,  and  so  forth*     How  could  I  refuse — 
Odd's  Chesterfield^  no  I — a  request  of  the  Muse  ? 

So  first  of  the  Briron  : — How  shocking,  alas  t 
To  think  that  all  flesh  is  as  fiower  of  the  graia. 
One  day  we  are  quietly  lapping  our  malt. 
The  next,  we  arc  flat  in  the  family  vault ; 
They  've  measured  our  coffin  and  tied  up  our  chin, 
And  we  sleep  with  our  fathers,  like  port  in  a  bin. 

Lord  Hugo  was  found, 

When  the  banquet  was  oVr, 

They  thought  him  profound* 
ly  asleep  on  the  floor. 
But  it  was  not  like  sleep  ;  for  with  one  fix*d  eye 
He  wink'd  at  the  company  fearfully, 
As  much  as  to  say,  **  No  compassion  I  beg ; 
How  clever, — to  catch  a  gay  gallant  for  INIeg  I  *' 
They  lifted  him  np,  and  they  cover'd  his  head, 
And  they  tolfd  the  dull  hell, — for  the  Baron  was  dead! 

Fat  with  com,  and  free  from  care,% 
Long  Lord  W"  alter  held  the  rule ; 
While  a  goodly  flock  of  heirs 

Came  in  golden  quivers-full. 
Ne*er  did  breath  of  scandal  cold 
Aught  of  Margaret  unfold  ; 
Nor,  like  some  foolish  husbands,  over-zealous 
To  prove  their  shame,  was  Weaker  ever  jealous. 

Our  father  the  Friar  lived  long  in  the  land, 
And  Timers  deep  glass  ran  golden  sand ; 
.  His  sermons  grew  short,  for  he  hated  long  standing. 
But  the  christenings  came  often,  bo  these  kept  bis  hand  '^• 

Poor  Edith  I   (the  lady  so  cruelly  cut) 
Whs  left  by  the  news  quite  hysterical : — But, 
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Soon  after  thov  straight  at  her  castle  appeared 
A  gallant  yoong  knight,  wilh  a  fine  boshj  beard  : 
He  bad  long  sorrow*d  ht^len,  hoi  shonJr  the  tteeple 
Proclaim'd  his  high  lock  to  all  manner  of  people ! 

And  now  for  a  Moral,  jonng  ladies,  joa  H  ask : 
A  moral  is  always  a  delicate  task  I 
It  ought  to  be  short,  and  it  ooght  to  be  dear. 
And  it  ought  to  be  derer, — ao  listco,  mj  dear. 
Think  over  mj  tale,  as  it  stands,  and  bewape— 
Both  ladies  and  gentlemeii — Xkteb  nmpAim ! 
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A  MOTBEa  vas  blest  in  a  wtm, 

Belored  and  lordr  vas  be  ; 
The  affectiflo  of  aD  be  bad  von 

That  e*er  chanffwi  tbe  ivtet  diild  to  lee. 

Bat  udcDcn  aD  snddcnlT  came. 
The  mother  ihe  trembled  for  fear ; 

He  died,  and  an  angel  hrrame. 
For  to  God,  too,  her  dariing  vas  dear. 

Now  twilight  the  garden  hHinw, 

Where  oft  bad  the  gentle  diiU  plared ; 

Or  fODg  to  his  mother  fweet  h^rmna. 
As  together  they  loringlj  strajed. 

The  mother's  heart  wefl  nigh  had  bnnt ; 

She  wept  till  she  scareely  eonld  see  ; 
When,  to  loothe  the  deep  grief  that  she  nnned. 

Came  at  night  the  sweet  child  to  her  knee. 

He  was  dad  in  a  snowy-white  shroud, 
A  wreath  round  his  bright  golden  hair  ; 

As  erewhile,  with  sad  wailings  and  loud. 
By  mourners  borne  forth  on  his  bier. 

''  Ob,  mother !  whom  death  but  endears. 
Disturb  not  my  slumbers,**  he  said  ; 

*-*  My  shroud  is  all  wet  with  your  tears. 
The  tears  yon  unceasingly  shed  !  ** 

The  mother,  awe-struck,  from  that  hour 
Dried  the  fast- falling  tears  from  her  eyes  ; 

At  night  came  the  child— and  he  bore 
A  torch  like  a  star  from  the  skies ! 

'<Oh,  mother !  my  grare-dothes  are  dried. 

Since  the  hour  that  thy  tears  ceased  to  flow ; 
In  the  grare  now  at  rest  I  abide, 
Then  bear  thou  in  patience  thy  woe !  ** 

Eta. 
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On  a  gay  and  briUiant  af\ernoon,  in  the  high  summer  of  1846 
about  the  hour  of  the  Parisian  Bourse  closing,  a  portlj,  vtelk 
dressed  man,  of  rather  more  than  middle  age,  having  all  Uic  ia 
press  of  responsibility  and  well-doing  on  his  features  and  i 
ensemble,  parted  from  one  of  the  most  noted  speculators  at  th 
leading  from  the  Rue  Basse  des  Remparts  to  the  already  crowdei 
Boulevard  des  Capucines^  and  wended  his  way  towards  the  Pb 
Vendome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  unrivalled  hc4iU^ 
hotel,  at  which  he  was  living,  was  situated. 

The  merchant — for  to  such  a  grade  he  evidently  laid  claim — after 
consulting  his  repeater^  and  gazing  listlessly  around  hiro,  museci 
in  placid   reverie,  as  his  friend  stepped  into  a  handsome  phaeton, 
and   was  driven  down  the  lively   Boulevard  towards  the  Chsmp 
Ely  sees  ;  and  sauntered  leisurely  as  became  a  man  who  had  nuwle  j 
lucky  hit  at  the  unstable  target  aimed  at  so  fruitlessly  by  the  ma 
during  the  day, — having  yet  time  to  dress  and  dine,  and  l>eing  tr 
denlly  as  one  to  whom  tlie  gay  city  and  its  luxuries  were  hij  i 
customed  carte. 

At  the  instant  the  whirring  phaeton  and  pair  of  high^steppia 
bays  started  with  the  magnifieo  of  the  Bourse  to  his  mansion,  1 1 
ferocious-looking  man,  habited  in  a  blouse^  with  a  reckless,  J 
doned  ca^t  of  countenance^  having  hung  on  the  footsteps  of  the! 
loungers,  though  unobserved  by  themselves,  till  the  separalioti  oc- 
curred, advanced  to  the  front  of  the  portly  personage  we  have  d«^ 
scribed,  and  after  a  transient^  yet  concentrated  gaze  at  his  feAtun  ^ 
accosted  him  with  '*  Bon  jour ,  won  vieux!" 

A  hurried  exclamation  of  *•  Canaille  !  "  and  a  withering  stare  « 
indignation  and  surprise,  were  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  by  tl 
rudely  interrupted  pedestrian  to  this  offensive  salutation,  a»  h* 
walked  on  briskly  to  gain  his  lodgings,  and  get  clear  of  his  annoy- 
ance,— momentary,  as  he  imaginetl, — attributing  the  gross  iinpfrti- 
nence  to  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  germs  of  repatwea 
familiarity. 

But,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  resolute  step  of  aobrklj  ws^ 
cool  determination,  the  man  in  the  blouse  look  his  »bare  of  ifc* 
pavement,  bitterly  retorting  the  epithet  that  grated  ^  harftbly  i« 
his  ear,  by  hissing,  rather  than  uttering, — ••  Ah !  Macre  caa^^Ulif 
eh  ?  Bien,  mon  cher,  if  yo«  are  too  proud  to  recognise  anoldfM^ 
because  he  may  not  be  en  grande  lenve^  thank  heaven,  I  am^ 
amiable  ever  to  pass  one  without  bidding  him  good  day.— C««» 
come,  mon  enfant  "  added  he,  *'  five  years  dividing  the  same  ja'ti •'^ 
chain,  covered  with  the  same  blanket,  and  eating  from  one  plMllff 
ought  to  be  a  good  reason  why  a  man's  face  shouht  be  neither  fii»* 
gotten  nor  despised,  if  a  few  years — say  a  score — have  rolled  ©«J 
our  heads  since  we  were  unrivcted!  —  llsXtl  Pierre  LauffWtJ" 
shouted  the  ruflian  at  length,  in  the  most  offensive  accent  of  c^* 
mand,  on  perceiving  his  growling,  90lio  voce  appeal*  so  fa       '    *^ 
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little  heeded.  "  Halt  \  or,  by  the  Virgin  1  1 11  strip  that  fine  pale- 
tot and  finer  carabric  from  youT  body  on  the  very  Boulevard,  which 
will  put  an  end  to  any  doubts  on  the  score  of  identity  at  all  events, — 
canaille/  though  I  may  be,  I  know  to  an  inch^  mon  hrave,  where 
to  find  the  brand  I  and  am  too  hard  up  to  let  you  escape  me." 

The  dignified,  comme  if  faui,  personage  thus  accosted,  at  first 
reddened  with  the  blusli  of  offended  gentility,  and  muttered  some- 
thing in  winch  the  word  'Vgendarme  "  was  audible,  stepping  to  the 
kerbstone,  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  to  put  his  threat  in  execution. 
But  the  eye  of  the  ruffian  at  his  side  gleamed  with  a  savage,  ironical 
smile  so  full  of  meaning  on  the  face  of  the  perplexed  merchant,  and 
seemed  so  confident  and  assured  in  its  expression,  that  the  nerve  of 
the  latter  became  affected,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  fascination* 
This,  the  brawny  sans  culolie,  an  adept  from  necessity  at  the  study 
of  physiognomy,  was  not  long  in  perceiving,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  increasing  dread  of  a  street  expose,  he  quickly  changed  hii 
tone,  and  said, 

"  Allans  f  Monsieur  Laurent,  be  reasonable,  don't  compel  me  to 
talk  too  loudly,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  readily  arrange  this  petty 
affair  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  My  name  is  Andre  Carron,  your 
old  confrere,  —  or,  sacre  bleu  !  your  camarade  d  la  chatne  at  the 
Hagne! — if  the  first  title  offends  your  present  dignity. — You  know 
it !  I  have  watched  you  these  three  days  entering  and  leaving  the 
Bourse  to  make  doubly  sure  ;  and,  gaily  as  you  are  dressed,  and 
sleek  as  is  your  cheek,  1  am  neither  to  be  bullied  by  loud  crowing, 
tior  abashed  by  fine  feathers  ;  neither,  monsieur,  by  the  bon  Dieu  ! 
«m  I  mistaken,  I  only  want  money/'  continued  he ;  ''  you  have 
evidently  enough  and  to  spare, — bleed  like  a  man,  and  I  will  trou« 
ble  you  no  more." 

The  singular  rencounter  between  the  owners  of  the  faded  blouse 
and  fashionable  paletot  on  the  pave  of  the  gay  Boulevard  des  Ca- 
pudnes,  with  the  lofty  tone  assumed  and  a^ldressed  by  the  ruffian 
to  the  gentleman,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  loungers  on  the 
promenade,  and  would  very  shortly  have  led  to  a  scene  as  unplea- 
sant as  can  be  well  imagined,  or  to  an  inevitable  denoncmeni.  This 
being  quite  apparent  to  the  acute  frequenter  of  the  Bourj^e,  he 
hastily,  but  quietly,  whispered  to  the  man  at  his  side,  *'  Cease  this 
present  clamour:  be  at  the  parte  eachere  oT  the  Hotel  de  Wagram 
this  evening  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  1  will  pass  through  it  at  that  hour ; 
folio w  me  then  without  speaking,  and  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  You  know  I  am  dealing  fair  by  you  hi  making  this  rendez- 
vous. It  w^ould  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  disguise  jnr/  address,  as 
you  are  well  aware;  but  leave  me  now,  as  if  you  had  been  mistaken 
in  my  identity »  and  it  shall  nut  be  forgotten  in  any  bargain  we  may 
make  ulteriorly-" 

As  if  he  had  inhaled  the  breath  of  the  talisman,  or  been  electrified 
by  the  stroke  of  a  wizard's  wand,  the  man,  his  manner,  his  very  look 
and  bearing  changed  !  He  saw  with  the  cunning  of  a  practised  des- 
perado that  the  whispered  promise  would  be  kept,  and,  above  all, 
Uiat  he  had  cast  his  toils  successfully.  Humbly  apologising,  and 
a0eciing  a  half-drunken  gait,  the  so  lately  swaggering  hero  of  the 
blouse  slunk  away*  saying,  loudly  enough  to  be  generally  audible, 
that  he  had  imagined  monsieur  to  be  a  person  who  had  insulted  his 
mt  the  preceding  night,  and  for  whom  he  wa^  in  search,  but 
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thai  he  founil  he  was  in  error,  and  begged  his  pardon  ;  leaving  1 
friend  of  the  merchant's,  who  had  arrived  at  the  moment,  togetbci 
with  the  gaping  crowd  on  the  causeway,  fully  convinced  thai  luch 
was  truly  the  case.  The  words  of  darker  import  made  use  of  by 
the  attacking  party,  were  uttered  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  overbetrd 
by  the  hurrying  or  occupied  denizens  of  the  pav^,  .  •  •  .  .  The  two 
nigociants,  at  length,  arm-in-arm,  turned  down  the  Rue  de  la  Piix, 
having  agreed  to  dine  together  at  the  JMaison  d*Ore,  and  afterwards 
to  look  in  at  the  Opera,  though  with  what  appetite  one  of  the  parties 
partook  of  his  repast,  or  hearkened  to  the  strains  of  the  buffo  of 
the  night,  with  the  shock  of  the  late  rencounter  yet  vibrating  on 
his  nerves,  together  with  the  appointment  in  prospective^  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

As  we  have  previously  observed,  there  can  be  scarcel}'  any  posi- 
tion or  predicament  in  life,  even  to  an  innocent  man,  more  full  of 
horrors  than  the  one  in  which  JVIonsreur  Laurent  found  himself  to 
suddenly  placed;  and  if  ever  the  extreme  vengeance  of  Bocicty  wi* 
due  to  one  offence  beyond  another,  it  is  merited  by  the  cold-blooded 
assassin  of  character  who,  trading  on  the  fears  of  the  susceptible 
and  nervous*  lurks  for  his  victim,  and  makes  a  charge  agaioft  lilf 
reputation  which  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  shudder  to 
refute,  and  willin*?ly,  yet  most  blamably  compromise^  by  fedngfbi 
atrocious  scoundrel  to  silence  and  departure* 

Return  we  to  the  pav^  and  our  nigociant,  after  his  bamjiiet  nd 
visit  to  the  *'Comique/' 

True  to  the  appointment, — the  one  from  hopes  of  plunder,  the 
other  from  dread  of  exposure  undeserved  or  merited  as  will  be»be«Ti 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative, — the  two  men  met  as  the  sonorou* 
tongue  of  Notre  Dame  lolled  the  hour  of  eleven^  within  the  fprte 
cochere  of  the  hutel  selected  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  inmate  of  the  house,  JMonsieur  Laurent^ — for  he  had  toosh 
dered  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  give  his  correct  addreas,— eovelopd 
in  an  ample  cloak,  and  partially  disguised  by  the  catqurtU  he  i 
in  lieu  of  his  usual  hat,  might  have  passed  undetected  in  biitlti 
garb,  had  he  not,  on  stepping  ivilhin  the  arcade  of  the  Rue  Ritfli 
gently  touched  the  athletic,  blouse-clad  form  he  found  skuikinf  i 
the  gateway,  and  bade  him  to  follow.  But  it  was  hi*  intenlJoo  1 
purchase  the  silence  of  tlie  man  he  had  appointed  to  meet,  tod  w« 
to  avoid, — such,  in  fact,  being  all  but  impossible,^-or  defy  Ciic  ^Mh 
ing  ruffian  who  had  thus  openly  attacked  his  name  and  fajM  in  tbs 
high  parade  of  the  Parisian  world. 

With  the  interview  itself,  or  the  particulars   relating  to  it, 
gether  with  the  amount  of  "hush-money"  that  passed  betwcia  \ 
two  formats  on  the  occasion, — for  it  were  more  in   accordance  w 
our  unvarnished  chronicle  of  facts  to  discard   further  mi-«teft«i 
admit  the  accuracy  of  Andre  Carron's  memory   and  stalcmiat  ** 
once,- — we  can  but  venture  our  surmises. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  in  relating  this  strict! T  irutlA— 
a  name  in  the  narrative  only  being  changed, — to  pourtray  thf  w^^ 
satisfied  recipient,  as  he  was  found  the  morning  following  tiir  wA' 
night  interview,  seated  at  a  congenial  cabarci,  trimmed  io  b^. 
attired  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  ABtffli». 
retaining  the  blouse,  though  a  new  one,  par  preference,  joidd 
ing  a  copiovta  d^jeimcr  d  In  jouTcKciit  <£  tomxiy  dishetv  witfc  i 
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ofiiouble  citler,  ami,  of  course,  hi§  »hort,  black  pipe,  with  equally 
black  coffee,  and  sundry  gliisses  of  dr3\  fiery  cognac  to  follow. 
Then,  a  three  hours'  bask  in  the  sun,  and  the  fellow's  happiness 
was  complete.  He  was,  moreover,  comfortably  girdled  by  a  well- 
stuffed  leathern  belt,  the  fruits  of  his  fortunate  rencounter  with  his 
long  missed  camarade  of  the  Bagne,  and  very  shortly  became  one  of 
Uios«  invaluable,  yet  by  no  means  easy,  studies  to  the  police,  with 
which  Paris  abounds* 

A  well-fed,  gaily  dressed  idler,  yet  undoubtedly  of  the  ovt^rier 
class,  our  hero  of  the  blouse  was  many  a  night  and  day  watched 
from  cafd  to  cabaret,  from  the  xalle  de  danse,  or  ultra- revolutionary 
club,  to  his  lodgings,  ait  quairicmef  situated  in  one  of  the  murky 
avenues  to  the  suspicious  faubourg,  yet  was  he  never  seen  to  do  a 
hand^stir  of  work,  or, — mirabile  dictu  ! — detected  in  any  criminal 
adventure* 

Sporting  the  true  atelier  cut  of  beard  and  moustache,  the  face 
being  closely  shorn  of  whisker,  ihou^^h  their  black  roots  might  be 
traced  to  the  very  eye-brows,  whilst  hh  hair,  curled  into  a  huge 
greasy  roll  in  the  neck,  wan  cropj^ed  to  an  unseemly  stuntiness  over 
the  rugged  brow  and  already  furrowed  temples  ;  the  features  of  this 
grlssled  petit  maitre  of  the  stews,  assumed  a  mien  as  unnatural  as  it 
was  forbidding. 

Of  more  than  middle  age,  savage  at  heart  as  a  hysna,  yet  more 
effeminate  in  his  tastes  than  many  a  lad  of  fourteen,  this  worthy  spe- 
cimen o{  the  Parisian  million  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  pre- 
ponderating class  of  Frenchmen,  designated  by  their  astute  coun- 
tryman, Voltaire,  as  a  mixed- breed  of  the  tiger  and  monkey.  The 
expression  o^  countenance,  dissolute,  con  tempt  uous,  yet  ferociously 
volatile,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  general  description  we  have 
^ven  of  our  accomplished  ruffler  of  the  pat*4, 

Before  the  business  of  the  dejeuner  was  well  concluded,  the 
g^really  shocked,  yet,  for  the  time,  relieved  negociant,  having  little 
heart  for  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  the  capital,  made  his  way  to  his 
iiome  at  Havre,  having,  as  he  fondly  trusted,  deceived  his  dangerous 
acquaintance  as  to  his  true  residence  in  the  country,  on  which  so 
much  of  his  future  tranquillity  depended. 

Whether  he  succeeded  in  this  will  be  seen.  But  in  order  to  ren- 
der our  narrative  intelligible,  we  must  take  a  short  retrospective 
glance  at  the  youthful  career  of  Monsieur  Laurent,  and  request 
the  reader  to  imagine  a  large,  irregularly- built  mansion,  half 
chdieau  half  farm*house,  surrounded,  or  nearly  buried,  by  many 
acres  of  orchard,  and  approached  by  a  bocage-like  radii  of  country 
lanes,  in  which  our  merchant  was  brought  up  by  parents  as  respect- 
•ble  and  worthy  as,  it  ia  but  fair  to  assert,  the  majority  of  such  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  are  throughout  France,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception. Through  the  interest  of  the  seigneur  of  the  domain  on 
whose  broad  lands  this  old  Norman  homestead  was  situated,  the 
young  Pierre  Laurent  received  the  appointment  of  overseer  and 
collector  of  crown  rents  over  one  or  more  of  the  royal  forests,  and 
fur  several  years  was  accounted  an  enviable  and  prosperous  man. 
The  position  was  in  every  way  as  respectable  and  trust-worthy,  aa 
the  man,  in  the  sequel,  proved  the  reverse;  for,  after  some  years  of 
ondetected  embez/Jcment,  and  a  complicated  tissue  of  forgery  to 
disguise  the  delinquency,  tlie  emph^e  was  tried,  coikvVc^«^»  «a^  wxv- 
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tanced  to  tbe  galleys,  and  became  for  five  ^ears  the  chained 
panion  of  that  Andre  Cairon^  whose  appearance  and  exit  for  ihi 
present  we  have  witnessed  in  our  sketch  from  the  pav^  of  Pjum 

Here,  again,  we  must  unreel  the  thread  of  our  domestic  kli* 
tory,  and  inform  the  reader  how,  after  probably  aome  ei/^htccii  or 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  aince  the  dismiasal  of  the  two  jwr^tiM 
from  the  galleys,  their  crimes  and  persons  alike  forgotten,  it  cane 
>  to  pass,  that  a  man  of  middle  age,  highly  accredited  from  the  Unilell 
'  States,  and  supposed  to  have  been  born  of  French  parenta  at  New 
Orleansj  arrived  at  Havre^  and  became  a  merchant  of  the  plaee;.  ■ 
member  of  the  '*  Circle"  and  Chamber  of  ComKneree^  mi  agent  for 
one  of  the  first  banking-houses  in  Paris^  in  faci»  one  of  the  iBU  of 
the  Boor&e  in  that  fine  sea- port  town.  His  name  w^  Laiarent,  and 
It  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  good  fame  and  prosperity  that  we  have 
pourtrayed  him  leaving  the  Stock-Exchange  of  Pari*  on  the  day  OQ 
which  our  tale  opens,  and  encountered  by  his  former  oompamcm  in 
bondage,  Andre  Carron. 

They  had  been  chained  and  unrivded  togfihtr,  and  at  length 
parted  on  their  respective  careers^  Carron  becoming  a  profcoMtl 
desperado  and  sworn  enemy  to  society »  escaping  ptiniahnieiit  m  M 
by  miracle,  and,  finally,  by  enli&ting  into  the  anny  of  AfiiCi; 
whilst  his  confrere f  by  compulsion,  betook  himself  to  the  WeHcn 
World, — the  common-shore  of  Europe  ! — where,  through 
ance  and  talent,  and,  let  us  believe,  the  dictates  of  a 
spirit, —  preferring  the  to-be-boped-for  conclusio<n, —  h# 
gained  both  means  and  reputation  suffident  to  induce  him  to  acorpl 
of  advantages  proffered  to  him  as  a  commerdai  resident  at  Hafrf^ie* 
Grace*  There  he  resided  for  several  years  in  credit  and  i^tTfwflT^r 
comfort,  till,  on  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  Paris  cm  mattot  of 
banking,  he  encountered  the  single  being,  out  of  chirty-fiie  infl* 
lions  of  people,  destined  to  be  his  evil  genius  ! 

No  other  man  in  France  knew  him*  or  could  have  injured  hiia; 
and  it  was  to  silence  this  noxious  source  of  mitcliief,  tliat  he 
to  the  midnight  conference,  as  we  have  witnessed,  and  paid 
sum  of  ready  money  it  had  taken  him  many  ions  long  y_ 
realise.  However,  Monsieur  Laurent  returned  to  Uairre^  repii 
at  all  events ;  had  an  oversow  of  prosperity  ;  married  a  lady  fm^ 
sessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  appeared  secure  from  ftirther  nnl»* 
tation.  To  see  him  sporting  his  hundred  fmncs  over  a  gimt<l 
billiards,  or  rolling  in  his  well-appointed  broughasn  to  hit  burno^— 
as  he  might  have  been  seen  daily ,^ — ^a  looker-on  woald  lia?e  deomid 
him  the  last  man  in  the  commune  liable  to  it  in  any  ohape;  w^Mm, 
so  incomprehensible  are  appearantres. 

With  anxiety  gnawing  incessantly  at  hit  heart;  Ida  em  wtd  fiV 
and  every  sense  acutely  absorbed  by  the  one  great  dreaq  of  ^rtie* 
tioD,  this  man  joked  and  laughed,  gave  Jotn^re,  and  played  Ui 
part  as  if  he  reclined  upon  rose-leaves,  and  eontemplated  an  bofW 
%cm  as  serene  and  fair  as  Innocence  herself.  Compared  to  iidi 
a  life,  and  ceaseless  racking  of  the  mind*  the  mofnentajy  loftaieof 
the  body  would  be  a  relief  and  happineoi. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned,  that  a /brftfl,  or  gallej*ala««»  efoi 
aAer  his  period  of  punishment  has  expired,  is,  if  disoovered*  for  e^rir 
ineligible  from  becoming  a  holiler  oi  property  or  partickpalor  n 
citil  righta,  or  even  from  sharing  the  path  of  reife^abiln^.    A* 
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3een  branded  as  a  feloii,  and  is  liable  to  be  plucked  of  every  sliil- 
ling  he  may  have  accumulated  in  a  course  of  repentance  and  tardy 
honesty,  or  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  desert  for  oblivion  and  a 
hiding-place.  Nothini^  can  be  more  vicious  in  policy,  or  more  crwel 
and  irreligious  in  practice;  yet  so  it  is;  aotl,  when  Andre  Carron 
encountered  one  of  thej^  outcasts  from  society  in  the  sleek,  portly 
man  of  cash  and  credit  conversing  with  a  magnate  of  the  funds  and 
share-market  as  a  familiar,  no  wonder  that  he  chuckled  at  his  good 
luck  in  meeting  with  his  (juondam  partner  in  misery  in  such  fel- 
lowship and  plumage,  and  resolved  lo  avail  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  unlooked-for,  yet  most  acceptable,  '*  windfall," 

Carron,  however,  soon  sqiiandered  the  considerable  sum  made 
over  to  him  by  Laurent,  for, — as  with  his  class  in  general, — the  fel- 
low was  improvident,  a  gambler,  and  a  debauchi ;  and  as  f>oon 
discovered  that  his  patron,  though  an  unwilling  one,  resided  at 
Havre,  and  not  in  the  south  of  France,  as  he  was  given  to  under- 
Istajid  at  their  sinister  interview  on  the  evening  recorded.  He  was 
'  not  long  in  making  his  way  to  the  former  town,  and,  when  he  be- 
held the  splendid  pavilion  so  lately  built  by  the  man  he  was  in 
search  of,  became  insatiable  in  hi»  demands  for  more  ''  hush- 
money/* 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  these  demands  urged  by  the 
threatening  importuner,  that  the  persecuted  merchant  resolved 
finally  to  retreat  upon  his  well  established  reputation,  and  to  de^y 
his  tormentor  for  the  future.  This  was  wnthin  the  last  twelve- 
months ;  and,  when  the  late  Revolution  broke  out  in  February,  a  tem- 
porary lull  to  his  annoyance  came  with  the  crash  of  riot  and  blood- 
ahed,  which  fell  as  a  howling  requiem  on  the  affrighted  country. 

With  the  Revolution  Andre  disappeared  from  Havre;  most  pro- 
bably to  the  barricades  of  Paris,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  mur- 
der  and    pillage ;     but,   when    he   saw    Monsieur    Laurent's    name 
tplacarded  as  a  candidate   for  the   high  rank  of  sous-prefet  of  the 
iSeine  Inferieure  ;  when  the  June- shed  blood  had  partially  dried  in 
[the  thoroughfares,   and  new  men   became  again   indispensable,  he, 
f emboldened  by  democratic  ascendancy,  instantly  re-fastened  on  his 
prey,  with  fangs  whetted  on  the  Tree  of  Liberty  1  and,  in  a  moment 
of  indiscreet  frenzy,  on  being  rudely  repulsed  by  the  functionary  in 
embryo,  denounced  him  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  as  a  liberated 
ybr^fl/,  and  erewhile  branded  felon* 

The  chief  magistrate,  of  course,  in  duty  required  a  distinct  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  accusation,  saying,  it  is  believed,  how 
very  easy  it  was  for  Monsieur  Laurent  to  clear  himself.  The  mayor 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  iraphcated  merchant,  firmly  believed  the 
whole  story  to  be  based  upon  the  foulest  calumny  and  attempt  at 
conspiracy  and  extortion,  and  had  no  doubts  of  his  unbaring  his 
[ihoulder  on  the  spot  without  demur,  and  ttius  setting  the  matter  at 
rest.  But  the  ruthless  Carron,  who  stood  hy  in  grim  effrontery, 
dared  him  to  do  so!  and  the  ncgociant^  confused,  if  not  dismayed, 
ill  countenance,  retired  to  his  home,  saying,  they  should  '*  hear  from 
him  on  the  subject  ere  long.** 

On  this,  it  seems,  he  employed  himself  no  further  than  in  writing 
a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend  on  whom  he  imagined  he  could  de- 
pend, adjuring  him  solemnly  to  prevent  his  person  from  being 
examined  after  death.     He  then  iitsandj/,  it  is  but  charity  to  sup* 
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pose,^ — put  a  pietol  to  his  mouthj  and  perpetrated  the  dreadfaHiet 
of  suicide. 

Blarried  to  an  amiable  womao^ — the  father  of  several  children — in 
example  of  amended  life — this  wretched  victim  to  French,  or,  i 
we  may  say  with  safety,  to  human  misjudfl^ing  policy  in  the  inveti 
racy  of  its  criminal  code  after  expiation^  had  no  alternative  but  I 
fly  as  an  outcaM  in  his  old  age,  or  commit  the  deed  thus  literally 
forced  upon  him. 

The  "  brand  "  was  discovered  !  in  spite  of  the  useless  |irote«tation 
of  the  frienxl  against  the  scrutiny.     In  twenty- four  houn  the  bodj^^ 
was   buried,  an<l  in  little  more  than  the  same  space  of  time  aAi^H 
burial,  the  facts  of  the  sad  case  transpired  as  narrated  in  the  text  ^B 

In  the  first  instance,  the  cause  of  Monsieur  Laurent's  suicide  wm 
attributed  **  on  'Change  *'  to  embarrassed  circumstances^  owing  to 
the  Hevolution^  notwithstanding  his  worldly  appearance  of  well* 
doing;  others,  set  his  losses  down  to  play,  and  asserted  hira  tol 
deepl}^  implicated  in  the  vast  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  Jun 
But,  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  these  reasons,  he  is  now  knotvn  i 
have  been  dogged,  threatened,  plundered,  and  finally  denounceil  I 
the  heartless  savage,  who  had  hira  bound  hand  and  spirit  in  thr  in 
meshes  of  a  ruinous  secret, — a  vampire  of  the  mob,  who  would 
never  have  relaxed  his  gripe,  whilst  life  or  money  remained  to  1 
unfortunate  victim* 


TRUTH.  — TO    CLARA, 


A  LiicedGmoiiijiii  having  plucked  olT  the  feathers  of  a  nightingids*  dc^ 
be  a  ihing  which  WiS  nothing  but  voice, 

"  'Tis  eotliitig  but  voice  I  "  said  the  churlish  down, 
As  he  atripp'd  ihe  nightingiileV  plumes  of  down^ 
<►<  I  heard  of  the  marvel*  thy  tongue  had  wrought. 
And  to  find  its  secret  at  once  I  thought^ 
But  little  enough  does  thy  death  reveal  \ 
SinginiT  until  the  words  around 
Tremblt'd  and  shook  to  the  thrtlJing  sound— 
Vet  thou  arc  not  fit  for  ft  tingk  mesl !  ** 

Fonl  I  that  creature  of  form  to  slight, 
With  nothing  outward  to  charm  the  &i|;ht, 
Had  power  within,  and  spirit  and  bouJ, 
To  roime  the  good  and  the  bad  control. 
Jtfi  lays  were  worthy  that  Heaven  should  hear, 
!u  faintest  note  hiid  a  meaining  clear. 
And  nothing,  wliiJe  breath  its  bo4om  drew, 
tAuild  quench  its  fervour,  it»  might  suftdue. 

An  emblem  of  Truth  that  bird  may  Im?, 

With  nmidl  alhirements  tbat  eye  can  sec. 

But  great  in  wisdom,  in  virtue  strong, 

Thotigli  crusliM  by  ignorance^  pride,  aod  vrong  ^^ 

Hear  it«  voice,  as  it  ahoiild  be  iieard. 

And  you  *ll  never  list  to  a  moaner  bird* 

US.C. 
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HT  CAFT.  SIB  U.  Y.   HUNTLEY,   R,  N. 

If  Western  Africa  has  its  fevers,  its  agues,  and  all  manTier  of  pre- 
disposing causes  to  premature  old  age,  so  also  it  ha^,  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  its  brilliant  sunshine,  terminable  only  by  the  diuroal 
revolution  of  the  world,  which^  having  taken  place  again,  the  East 
la  reildening  in  its  glorious  splendour,  and  sure  as  the  morning 
comes,  that  portion  of  the  horizon  is  gilded  with  a  blaze  of  light 
thrown  forward,  announcing  the  return  of  that  gaudy  orb  which 
calls  to  labour  iincotinted  myriads  of  living  creatures. 

This  period,  generally  and  unpoetically  termed  *'  sunrise,"  is,  in 
auch  climates  as  that  of  Africa,  infinitely  delightful,  and  continues  to 
be  so  during,  perhaps,  two  hours,  or  three  at  most ;  there  is  a  eon] 
freshness  pervading  the  atmosphere,  a  stillness  that  bespeaks  peace 
throughout  the  creation,  every  herb  throwing  up  its  perfume,  as  if 
making  an  offering  to  the  source  of  heat  and  life,  the  groves,  or 
rather  forests,  sending  forth  an  aromatic  breathy  which,  at  this 
early  period  of  the  day,  is  carried  by  the  land-breeze  far  over  the 
sea,  and  beyond  the  sight  of  land^  unless  in  mountainous  districts, 
and  thousands  of  thousands  of  insects  join  for  a  time  tlieir  joyful 
tones,  till  all  nature  seems  wrapped  in  one  vast  unbroken  harmony. 
These  might  fairly  be  the  conclusions  of  the  European  latided  in 
the  middle  of  the  previous  night,  having  left  England  in  a  Novem- 
ber fog^  or  snow- storm,  or  some  such  pleasing  variety  of  our  climate ; 
but,  alas  1  although  if  the  sun  rises  in  the  enjoyment  of  ntl  that  is 
calm,  serene,  and  harmonious,  yet,  when  man  risjes,  thin  bciiuti ful 
theory  is  utterly  overthrown,  more  especially  so  if  it  should  hjipjirn, 
as  on  this  day  it  did,  that  the  **Tubabl  Mans^a,"  flw^/iV'<?,  *•  VVhite 
King,"  or,  in  common  phrase,  "governor"  of  the  colony,  uieditutcs 
an  immediate  transfer  of  his  person  someway  into  the  country.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  servants  of  the  Tubabl  Marisa  arc  on  the 
alert,  at  least,  so  much  so  as  an  African  in  Western  Africa  can  licr, 
at  an  early  hour;  and  this  morning,  just  as  the  first  yellow  line 
gleamed  over  the  distant  forests,  the  !»aid  great  man  callm  out  H}  hli 
head  servant,  in  a  commanding  tone,  which  echoed  through  iUv  col- 
onnade, '*  Senegal!  confound  your  black  head,  wlu^re  is  tl»e  coffee r" 
a  cup  of  which  beverage,  or  tea,  is  uniformly  taken  befare  going 
into  the  morning  air. 

"  He  live  in  diny-room  too  long,  sar,"  replied  Senegal  ;  hv  whicfi 
he  intended  to  convey^  with  a  slight  rebuke,  aUo  an  opinion,  ihrit 
having  been  in  the  dining-room  a  long  time,  it  would  br  cold,  f 
taining  probably  also  some  collateral  misgivings  as  to  tite  dir> 
the  coffee  and  coffee- pot  might  take  upon  that  being  found  in  br 
the  state  of  the  former,  for  the  Tubabl  Mansa  of  ihene  iluyn  wnn 
endowed  with  a  quick  decision  on  occasions  of  thiit  kind,  und  it 
was  reported  that  the  ^[ansa's  coffee  and  tea-pot  were  tf»e  nource 
of  an  annual  small  income  to  a  silversudth  who  workod  hard  liy. 

The  Tubabl  Mansa,  however,  came  forwani  dreNned  for  tlic  ex- 
cursion; that  is,  he  wore  a  straw-hat,  and  over  his  linen^  a  light 
blue  jacket,  drill  trowsers,  boots  and  ipurs, — waiiitcouii  arir  g&n^ 
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rally  considered  superfluous  on  thes»e  journeys, — and  having  swal- 
Itiwed  the  coffee  without  benefit  to  the  silversraith,  or  injury  to  the 
head  of  Senegal,  his  next  demand  was,  "  Senegal !  officers  come 
yet  ?  " 

"  Officer  live  in  court ;  major,  doctorj  all  live  on  horse  in  court ; 
Mr.  Thomas  no  come  yet,  he  live  a-bed  ;  no  sabbee." 

•*  Tell  horseman  bring  *  Dtata/  "  atiglice,  darlin)^. 

Awny  fled  Senegal,  who  was  an  active,  intelligent,  and  failhfiil 
JaloflP,  and  in  an  instant  after,  up  came  Pea-soup,  the  horseman,  cpr, 
in  other  words,  the  groom,  with  Diata,  the  favourite  horae  of  Une 
Mansa, 

I  must  pause  to  ex;plaiQ  how  the  horse  came  to  be  brought  up  by 
Pea- sou  p.  Pea-8oup  was  a  Krooman,  one  of  a  tribe  which  ia  inva- 
luable on  the  coast  of  Africa,  because  its  members  are  always  look- 
ing for  employment ;  they  are  labourers,  and  are  the  only  peo|>k 
on  the  coast  that  will  not  submit  to  slavery ;  they  will  starve  thtm^ 
selves  rather  than  be  slaves,  and  no  slave-dealer  ever  dreamt  of 
taking  them,  for  no  slave-vessel  would  receive  them  on  LxMird*  For 
some  inscrutable  reason,  it  pleased  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy^ 
when  first  these  men  were  employed  in  the  service,  to  reject  their 
country  names,  which  never  go  beyond  two  syllables^  and  seldom CX' 
ceed  otie,  preferring  to  christen  them  afresh,  and  consequently  e?i 
ship  for  a  time  gave  arbitrarily  nances  to  the  Krooroen  on  board, 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  respective  officer  in  power, 
officer  of  culinary  propensities  named  his  Kroomen  afler  the  re- 
quirements of  the  kitchen,  and  he  placed  on  his  books,  "  Frying- 
pan,"  "Tin-pot,"  **  Black^kettle,"  &c.;  another  had,  ''Bottle  of 
beer,"  **  Pea-soup/'  "  Hump-steak  ;"  a  classical  mind  introdueid 
**  Cato."  **  Julius  C«psar,"  **  Horace ;  and  one  officer  whose  roiod  had 
a  political  bta^,  named  hh  Kroomen  after  the  ministry  of  the  dsyi 
towards  whose  policy  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  hostile,  «iidp 
when  asked  by  the  senior  officer  what  induced  him  to  do  sOy  bt 
replied,  with  all  official  gravity,  "Sir,  they  do  the  dirty  worlL" 

It  was  one  of  these  men  who  now  came  forward  with  the  horse  of 
the  Tubabl  Mansa ;  with  him  Kroomen  were  favountea. 

•'Saddle  and  bridle  clean,  Pea-soup?  " 

"  Spose  be  no  clean,  Pea-soup  can't  live  to-day,**  replied  tht 
Krooman,  as  he  passed  a  white  cloth  over  the  saddle  and  leifli^ 
holding  it  up  to  shew  that  it  bore  no  mark  of  dust. 

Mounting,  the  Blansa  rode  into  the  court  before  the  govennwal 
house,  where  the  party  of  officers  and  two  of  the  mercantile  gotfe^ 
men  had  dissembled. 

"Good  morning,  major;  good  morning,  gentlemen/'  said  dM 
Tubabl  ]\fansa,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  in  return  to  tlicir  salute,  aa  h§ 
joined  them  ;  "  a  lovely  cool  morning,  and  calm  water  to  crast  tlli 
river.     Are  we  all  ready  ?  " 

"  All  ready,  sir,*'  was  the  reply. 

•*  Forward,  then,  before  the  sun  gets  high ;"  and  away  the  party 
rode  to  the  beach,  where  the  canoes,  both  for  themM*lvea  and  tJ^t 
horaes,  were  in  waiting, 

A  short  time  sufficed  to  embark,  and,  after  paddling  the  distancf 
of  about  three  miles,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Barra  country  wffr 
reached,  the  chief  of  which  territory  was  to  be  visited  that  day. 

It  mu&t  be  ptettkv&eOL  vWv  «v«t^\\\vcv^  uttceasary  under  the  head  ^ 
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Comtiiiasariat  stores,  portmantenus  containing  uniforms^  Hnen^  Sec, 
had  been  sent  forward  the  day  before,  for  it  is  always  very  proble- 
matical how  far  the  cliief  you  go  to  see  will  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
natural  cravings ;  and  the  advantages  of  a  display  of  uniform  is  an 
undoubted  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  discussion  oi  matters  of  policy 
with  a  half  savage,  whose  attention  is  perhaps  equally  claimed  by 
the  debate  and  dazzling  decorations  of  the  European  diplomatist. 

On  the  Barra  side  of  the  river  Gambia,  stands  a  square  fort,  over 
which  flies  the  English  flag.  This  fort,  in  some  de|Tree,  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  To  this  post  the  ptupty  repaired  to  await 
ihe  arrival  of  the  canoe  charged  with  the  horses  ;  for  although  the 
canoe  containing  the  Tubabl  Mansa  and  his  suite  could  easily  be 
forced  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  yet  the  horses  had  no  such  power 
over  the  exertions  of  the  native,  who  is  disposed  to  work  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  stimulating  power,  and  this  musi  be  fear,  not  re* 
^ard,  except  with  the  Kroomen,  The  crews  were  composed  of  a 
tribe  catled  **Tillibunkas,"  who,  with  another  tribe,  the  "Sera- 
woolies,"  come  down  the  river  from  a  long  distance  in  search  of 
work.aller  the  rains  have  ceased  ;  they  are  nevertheless  an  extremely 
idle  race,  and  afler  having  done  enough  work  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
musket^  a  little  powder,  and  a  handkerchief  or  two,  they  return  to 
ihcir  own  country,  until  the  next  season.  The  wages  of  these  men 
are  very  trifling,  and  but  for  their  numbers,  their  work  would  be 
equally  so;  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  thein  useful  aa  emi- 
grants, from  the  indolence  of  their  nature*  a  long  journey  being  no 
proof  of  the  industrious  habits  of  these  people,  indeed,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  proves  against  them,  for  they  live  on  the  people  of  the 
countriea  they  pass,  and  in  that  cHmate  sleep  any  where. 

The  horses  had  arrived,  and  now  the  Tubabl  Mansa  was  joined 
by  an  escort  of  seven  horsemen ;  the§e  were  sent  by  the  King  of 
Barra,  two  of  them  being  great  men  about  the  royal  person.  They 
were  all  Mandingos,  badly  equipped,  and  mounted  on  sorry  beasts, 
excepting  one,  who  was  the  **  Alcaide"  of  Jillifree,  a  town  tributary 
to  Barra ;  he  rode  a  well  formed  horse,  apparently  well  tended  ; 
his  dress  consisted  of  a  loose  robe  of  yellow  cotton,  with  embroidery 
work^  in  several  parts  of  it,  a  large  pair  of  drawers  of  the  same 
inateria],  terminating  at  the  knee,  bare  legs,  and  sandals  on  the 
feet ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  dark-coloured  cap,  more  resembling  a 
night-cap  than  any  other  article  of  dress ;  a  sword  and  a  pistol 
dangled  at  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  musket,  much 
ornamented  with  silver  mountings ;  the  bridle  was  made  of  a  piece 
of  broad  leather,  stained  with  a  red  dye,  which  was  tastefully  re- 
lieved by  drawings  of  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  symboHcal  of  some  super* 
ttition,  or  possibly  merely  originating  in  the  taste  of  the  maker  oi* 
it;  the  saddle  was  a  coarse  wooden  contrivance,  poorly  covered 
with  a  sheep's  skin,  and  similar  in  form  to  the  saddle  used  in  Tur* 
key ;  upon  this  sat  the  Alcaide  of  Jillifree,  his  feet  stuck  in  the  iron 
shoe  stirrup,  with  his  knees  and  elbows  nearly  touching. 

The  other  horsemen  were  similarly  mounted,  but  their  appoint- 
ments throughout  were  of  a  very  inferior  description ;  had  we  met 
ibem  on  the  road,  instead  of  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Bullen,  suspicion 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  embassy  would  have  been  justifiable.  The 
Alcaide  of  Jillifiree  had  especial  orders  to  guard  the  person  of  the 
Tubabl  Mansa ;  he  therefore  rode  side  by  side  with  him,  and  this 
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even  where  the  path  had  dwindled  itself  nearly  into  the  bresudth  of 
a  cattle  track. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  reaidence  of  the 
chief,  called  Barranding  ;  it  is  a  town,  formed  aa  all  arc  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  of  smail  circular  huts  for  general  use  ;  but  tlie  chUf 
himself  had  a  large  space  appropriated  to,  or  rather  by,  himself; 
a  stockade  surrounds  the  town,  formed  of  the  bodies  and  bFancbei 
of  mangrove  trees,  the  w^ood  of  which  is  extremely  durable.  T<>- 
wards  this  the  party  were  now  rapidly  advancing,  when,  on  a  »«d» 
den,  a  halt  was  called  to  arrange  some  Httle  confusion  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  rear.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  \ht 
^  Tubabl  Mansa  had  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  with  bim  a  black  ter- 
vant,  relying  upon  getting  a  horse  for  him  at  Fort  Bullen,  but  fail- 
ing in  that  expectation,  tl»e  *' prime  minister*'  of  the  King  of  Bani 
had  coTTsented  to  take  him  up  behind,  and  in  this  manner,  with  bii 
arms  surrounding  the  '*  premier,"  his  hands  being  fast  closed  b 
front,  he  achieved  the  journey  very  well  so  far  ;  but  now,  like  other 
,  premiers,  finding  his  proUge  likely  to  be  troublesome  to  him,  he 
was  anxious  to  throw  him  off  altogether;  the  servant,  bowtY9, 
\  having  a  secure  graep  of  the  premier,  would  not  relinquish  it»  wheooe 
the  embarrassment. 

The  premier  urged,  that  although  he  had  no  objectionfl  to  arty 
the  servant  so  far,  yet,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  court,  lit 
could  no  longer  submit  to  appear  with  so  undigniBed  an  apjieotUge 
attached  to  him.  The  servant  merely  suggested  that  the  Tubabl 
Mansa  could  not  get  his  uniforms  without  him,  and  tJierefore  moit 
inveterately  muintained  his  clasp  of  the  premier's  waist*  The  dl- 
leniraa  was  harassing,  but  happily,  at  this  moment,  we  were  roet  by 
the  interpreter,  whom  the  JVlansa  had  sent  on  the  day  befofe  wita 
the  baggage,  &^c.,  and  he  at  once  relieved  the  premier  by  taking  tbf 
servant  upon  his  own  horse. 

Barranding  is  one  of  seven  towns  which,  in  turn,  supply  a  kir^g 
to  the  country  of  Barra,  and  at  one  time  it  contained  a  rather  power- 
ful tribe,  wholly  Mandingo.     It  is  now  by  no  means  so,  the  trade 
the  English  colony  having  been  carried  much  farther  up  the  riv 
and  into  the  countries  to  the  south,  from  which,  not   beinjf^ei 
rated  from  the  settlement  by  a  broad  river,  the  produce  is  broi 
with  greater  facility.     The  party  had  now  arrived  at  the  cntri 
the  palace,  as  the  royal  residence  must  be  called  ;  thia  was 
by  crooked  branches  of  the  mangrove  being  let   into  the  groi 
the  upper  ends  of  which  pointed  in  every  possible  dircctioni 
served  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  horse  or  foot,  far  roort 
e^ectually  than   could  any  modern  c  A  err  wa-  dc  J'rhe  ;   there  wu 
opening  in  the  stockade  by  which  this  passage  was  joined^  and  oni 
in  it,  constant  attention  was  necessary,  or  the  careless  individui 
would  unquestionably  be  unhorsed  by  a  projecting  mangrove  *ukf. 

The  interpreter  took  us  to  a  hut  which  had  been  cleaned  and 
cleared  for  us,  having  also  prepared  everything  for  our  break &il«  iIk 
things  being  laid  upon  two  planks,  whose  ends  rested  upon  our  pofl- 
manteaus,  tind  mats  were  spread  upon  the  ground  for  us  to  tit  opoo. 
The  king  sent  to  know  if  the  Tubabl  Mansa  was  plesscd,  a  raetssge 
M'hich  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  which  cost  a  string  df 
beads  as  a  present  to  the  messenger  who  brought  it.  While  Uir 
party  were  sillvng  at  breakfast,  there  was  extreme  curiosity  evinced 
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a  numerous  clivistan  of  queens^ — for  his  majesty  has  just  ninety- 
uinej — who  were  very  desirous  of  knowing  which  was  the  Tubabl 
Mansa;  and  as  the  major  was  a  man  of  large  and  somewhat  un- 
iwieldy  proportions,  the^''  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the  great  man* 
These  queens  were  all  of  them  enjoying  their  premii^rc  Jeuncsse,  and, 
like  most  Mandin^jos,  possessed  countenances  by  no  means  without 
attraction.  The  Mandingo  ia  quite  removed  from  the  Negro  cast  of 
feature ;  high  forehead,  large  eyes,  often  an  aquiline  nose,  well  formed 
mouth,  with  teeth  beautifully  regular  and  white,  form  the  female 
style,  the  face  being  almost  always  oval ;  their  figures,  when  very 
young,  are  extremely  symmetrical  also;  the  male  Mandingo  exhi- 
bits the  same  physical  characteristics^  but^  from  his  habits,  is  at  an 
early  age  often  a  worn  and  enervated  man. 

These  queens  seemed  to  enjoy  the  phenomenon  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  breakfast- table  of  a  Tubabl  Bfansa,  frequently  break- 
ing out  into  exclamations  and  laughter*  They  were  discriminating 
ladies,  and  evidently  noticed  that  the  major  had  not  the  deference 
paid  to  him  that  another  of  the  party  enjoyed;  so,  inquiring  of  the 
interpreter  which  was  the  bomi  fide  Tubabl  Mansa,  he  was  pointed 
out,  when  a  deep-drawn  and  prolonged  "Ah!"  pronounced  the 
general  gratiti cation  upon  the  solution  of  so  great  a  problem.  All 
their  eyes  were  now  upon  him.  He  could  not  even  take  salt,  or  any 
trifling  article,  without  being  noticed  ;  and  in  a  short  time  one  of  the 
Queens  actually  came  forward  to  present  hini  with  several  pieces  of 
the  casava  root,  which  also  were  contributed  by  many  others,  and 
which  convey  to  the  fortunate  receiver  an  intimation  similar  to  that 
attending  the  present  of  a  rose  elsewhere. 

The  breakfast  being  terminated,  during  the  interval  which  sepa« 
rated  this  period  from  the  royal  interview  the  party  were  shewn 
round  the  residence  of  the  King.  It  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of 
well-built  huts,  some  square,  others  circular;  the  former  always 
being  built  round  a  court.  There  was  no  diiference  otherwise  to  be 
observed  between  them.  The  King  during  this  examination  was 
quite  secluded  ;  but  we  were  attended  by  a  long  train  of  queens,  and 
ionumerable  children  infested  every  hole  and  corner.  The  space 
occupied  may  be  said  to  be  full  two  acres  of  ground,  which  has  a 
stockade  round  it^,  independently  of  that  surrounding  the  town* 

It  was  now  lime  to  prepare  for  the  interview  with  the  King  of 
Barra^  and  the  members  of  the  party  had  separate  huts  assigned  for 
this  purpose*  In  one  the  Tubabl  Mansa  sheltered  himself  as  well 
as  he  might;  but  it  had  two  doorways  and  only  one  door,  the 
boards  forming  which  had  so  grievously  shrunk,  that  between  each 
there  was  a  large  open  space.  Outside  this  door  there  was  an  inces* 
safit  struggle  and  scuffle ;  which  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  several  of 
the  queens  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  Tubabl  Mansa 
changed  his  attire ;  before  the  doorway  on  the  other  side  the  same 
anxiety  was  in  operation  ;  but  all  that  could  be  done  there  to  save 
him  from  tlie  *'  pressure  from  without,'*  was  to  convert  the  person  of 
the  interpreter  into  a  door ;  who,  being  a  black  of  large  stature, 
became  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the  other  defence,  so  he  stoo<l  up, 
something  resembHng  the  shape  of  a  spread  eagle,  between  the 
queens  and  the  Tubabl  Mansa. 

As  each  diflerent  article  of  dress  and  decoration  assumed  its  po- 
aition  on  the  Tubabl  Mansa,  the    same  long-breathed,  a^kT^itoNw^f^ 
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**  Ah  !"  escaped  the  queens ;  but  when  the  dressing  was  accomfiHah- 
€d,  the  sword  belted  on,  and,  last  of  all,  the  cocked  bat  placed  om  tht 
head,  bearing  in  it  the  graceful  pUirae^  then  the  applause  wai  ftis* 
nounced  by  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  jumping,  dancing,  atid 
laughing.  It  waa  the  climax  of  ever\ thing  ridiculous;  but  it  wii 
their  natural  way  of  expresaing  gratification,  and  admiration. 

A  procession  was  now  formed  ;  the  mercantile  men  led  the  way, 
officers  followed,  and  the  whole  was  brought  up  by  the  Tubabl  MansA, 
the  major,  and  interpreter*  At  a  particular  point  the  King  of  Bam 
was  met,  attended  by  his  men  of  rank,  some  of  whom  joined  oar 
party,  and  walking  onwards,  the  King,  meeting  the  Tubabl  Manta, 
joined  arms,  and  all  moved  to  the  place  for  conferences  outsidt 
the  town,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  gigantic  cotton-trees. 

The  Barra  Mansa  was  dressed  in  the  usual  Man  dingo  mantle,  d 
yellow  colour,  but  very  dingy  ;  underneath  were  drawers,  like  tbi 
Alcaide's,  of  an  immense  size  ;  sandals  on  his  feett  and  on  his  headi 
conically-shaped  straw  hat,  not  unlike,  in  appearance,  the  bathin|^ 
caps  projected,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Jephson,  if  the  latter  had  but  t 
broad  brim  affixed.  He  incessantly  applied  a  large  quantity  of  SDof 
to  his  teeth,  which  he  rubbed  upon  them,  taking  it  from  a  dirty 
wooden  box,  to  which  was  affixed  a  spoon  of  pure  gold,  and  tbii 
rubbing  it  on  his  teeth  with  his  forefinger. 

Hcre^  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  forming  a  horse-shoe  shape,  wtrt 
about  one  thousand  Alandingos,  all  men,  each  carrying  a  spetf, 
sword,  musket,  and  clothed  in  their  coloured  robes  of  blue,  yellow, 
while,  and  brown,  with  caps  of  a  similar  colour.  Chaira  were  pUoid 
for  the  two  **  Kingjj,"  black  and  white  as  they  were ;  mats  were  wo* 
vided  for  the  others  of  the  party,  who  thus  recliiiing  mt  length,  aad 
by  far  the  best  of  it. 

The  conference  was  purely  of  a  complimentary  aind  IHlPiBy 
character.  The  Tubabl  Mansa  began  by  stating  the  gratt  fibs* 
sure  he  felt  in  being  on  such  terras  of  friendship  with  so  powrrfal  • 
chief  as  the  King  of  Barra,  whom  the  nations  of  Africa  tlreaded  (» 
this  was  interpreted*  the  low-breathed  ''Ah!"  affirmed  in  the  niiub 
of  the  assemblage  its  truth) ;  that  the  Tubabl  Mansa  was  deeply 
gratified  with  all  he  saw,  and  especially  with  the  honour  done  bba 
by  a  guard  having  been  sent  to  escort  him  across  the  country*  lit 
then  concluded  by  expressing  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  peopk  tif 
Barra,  whom  he  described  as  being  great  in  war,  and  honouiweia 
all  their  actions.  This  called  forth  the  solemn  approving  *' Ah T 
most  of  the  men  placing  the  right  hand  oi\  tlie  heart.  At  this  tfH(Ufi< 
into  the  centre  of  the  horse-shoe  skipped  a  motley  figure  in  a  tiiffht 
dress,  having  in  his  hands  a  wooden  musket,  a  sword  of  similar  DMia- 
rial  by  his  side,  his  face  painted  while  and  red,  wearing  cm  his  beidi 
conical  I y-shaped  cap,  from  which  dangled  a  large  tassel,  and  the  oa- 
lours  of  his  attire  not  altogether  unlike  those  of  Harlequin.  He  tittrr* 
ed  at]  manner  of  nonsense,  addressing  himself  to  any  one*  and  CHp9fi4 
about  in  all  directions,  sometimes  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  cwf  fif 
the  King  of  Barra,  at  others  perched  on  that  of  the  Tubabl  Mania; 
but  his  principal  display  was  in  pretending  to  shoot  some  one  orelha' 
of  the  assemblage,  not  hesitating  to  point  his  gun  at  either  of  the  twv 
great  men,  then  imitating  the  noise  of  an  explosion,  withdraw  tt««a<i 
re-load.  This  personage  will  at  once  be  recogniaed  as  a  court-fool : 
but  it  is  curious  v\\a\  %uclv  a.  defendant  ahosJd  be  found  attadw 
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cd  to  the  establishment  of  an  African  ctiief  in  these  days,  just  as  the 
same  being  was  to  European  courts  centuries  ago. 

The  King  of  Barra  now  addressed  the  Tubabl  Mansa,  and  in  a 
great  degree  he  copied  what  had  been  liaid.  Then  addressing  more 
particularly  his  own  people^  he  said,  as  it  was  translated  on  the 
spot,— 

*'My  people,  the  Tubabl  I^Iansa  himself  has  come  to  Barranding. 
No  other  has  ever  done  so.  He  is  great,  and  serves  king.  His 
country  is  across  the  waters.  Now  Harranding  will  stand  up,  and 
the  other  kings  will  ask  me  to  speak  for  them  to  the  Tubabl 
M^nsa.     When  they  do  I  will  be  kind  to  ihem/* 

Then,  turning  to  the  Tubabl  Mansa,  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  at 
the  same  time  taking  bis  hand^  '*  Why  did  you  not  bring  your 
Boldiers  to  guard  you  ?  No  Tubabl  Mansa  ever  came  to  Barranding 
before,  or  to  my  country,  as  you  have  come,  only  with  a  few  of  your 
p^reat  men  I  Why  were  you  not  afraid  to  trust  rae,  as  others  have 
been  ?  "     He  kept  hold  of  the  hand,  and  anxiously  waited  the  reply. 

The  Tubabl  Mansa  was  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  give  a 
ffratifying  answer,  '*  Tell  the  King  of  Barra/'  speaking  to  the 
interpreter,  '*  that  there  is  and  has  been  peace  for  a  loi^g  time  be- 
tween them  ,-  that  when  he  came  to  the  King  of  Barra,  he  knew  that 
the  King  would  guard  him  ;  that  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Barra 
would  not  let  any  power  molest  the  King  of  Barra'a  visitor.  Where, 
then,  was  the  use  of  bringing  the  soldiers  of  the  Tubabl  IMansa? 
If  the  King  of  Barra  came  to  the  White  Town,  not  a  man  should 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  stand  upon  hia  shadow.*' 

The  King  of  Barra  started  up  in  ecstasy,  exclaiming,  with  both 
hands  elevated  above  his  head  :  **  The  Tubabl  Mansa  is  right ;  he  is 
right.  He  can  trust  the  King  of  Barra.  My  people,  have  I  not 
spoken  the  truth  ?  " 

A  long  and  deep-drawn  breath,  the  syllable  "  ah  ! "  being  audibly 
prominent,  succeeded  to  this  appeal.  The  Barra-Mansa  was  about 
to  seat  himself,  but  the  fool  had  turned  the  chair,  by  which  his 
Majesty  would  have  fallen,  had  not  his  white  brother  warned  him 
at  the  instant.  The  Barra-Mansa  laughed  at  the  trick  ;  then,  point- 
ing to  the  Tubabl  Mansa,  said,  "So  he  will  always  save  me  from 
falling  f"  which  drew^  forth  a  loud  approbation  from  the  assem- 
blage. 

The  presents  were  now  brought  forward,  that  the  people  might 
sec  what  honour  was  done  to  their  King.  They  consisted  of  a 
keg  of  gunpowder,  some  cotton  cloths,  tobacco,  coral ,  etc.,  the  whole 
wound  up  with  a  Chelsea- pensioner's  red  cloak  and  three-cornered 
hat.  The  Barra-IMansa  was  gratified  with  the  first ;  but,  as  to  the 
last,  he  immediately  put  them  both  on,  over  his  Mandingo  mantle, 
but  was  obliged  to  remove  his  conically-shaped  hat  to  give  place  to 
the  other. 

The  conference  now  broke  up.  The  Barra  and  Tubabl  Man^^a* 
walked  hack  in  the  same  state ;  separated  aHectionately  at  the  place 
of  meeting ;  and  having  again  changed  his  dress  under  the  same 
precautions  against  the  queen.s,  the  Tubabl  Mansa  and  his  party 
crossed  the  river,  and  reached  the  town  of  Bathurst  in  safetyf 
gratified  himself  and  gratifying  the  Barra  people. 
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BY  P.  G.  PATMORK. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  more  pleasant,  and  few  thingB  inore  profitable,  than 
to  gather  up  and  place  on  record,  at  the  fitting  moment,  those  slight 
{in  themselves)  insignificant  passages  in  the  early  life  of  celebrated 
which  are  very  wisely  passed  by  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence, 
not  claiming  more  than  the  momentary  note  and  recognition  of 
friends.     But  these  Buds  of  geaius,  when  they  have  actually  bl 
into  the  "bright  consummate  flowers"  which  they  promised,  are 
precious  to  the  memory  than  are  those  full-blowu  flowers  themselvea 
the  sense. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  induces  us  to  place  before  our  readers  i 
few  private  anecdotes  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  men,  one  of  wi 
De  Lamartine,  has,  during  the  last  few  months,  occupied  a  more  pi 
tient  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  than  any  other  living  individoal, 
iho  has,  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period >  done  more  to  proi 
|.9nd  illustrate  the  sublime  power  of  intellect  over  brute  force  than 
I  perhaps,  ever  before  effected,   within   the  like  period,    bj  any  othi 
I  living  man. 

Another  of  those  men,  Victor  Hugo,  has  done  scarcely  less  than  Li* 
[martiuc,  and  will,  probably,  hereafter  do  still  more,  to  influence  the 
I  destinies  of  his  countrymen. 

The  third,  Jules  Jdnin,  though  enjoying  European  celebrity  ii  t 
^/eulUetomMe^  is  of  inferior  note  to  the  foregoing.  But  the  p&ssagt  we 
are  enabled  to  give  from  his  early  life  is  so  singularly  d  propoM  to  the 
political  events  that  have  lately  occurred  in  France,  that  we  caaoot 
doubt  of  its  being  read  with  interest  and  curiosity, — the  rather  tkit 
M.  Jan  in  ho^,  during  the  whole  of  the  late  events  in  Paris,  Lept  husidf 
studiously  in  the  background,  and  abstained  from  expressiiigt  or  ff«B 
indicating,  any  political  opinions  whatever* 

The  first  of  our  reminiscences  relates  to  Alphonse  de  LaxnArUne  vha 
he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  an  roeord 
a  more  remarkable  instance  of  precocity  of  intellect,  or  one  that  hu 
been  more  fully  and  characteristically  borne  out  in  its  prophetic  prooise 
by  ai^^r  years ;  for  the  marking  feature  of  Lamanine*a  genius  ts  thtf 
nnion  of  complexional  tenderness  and  sensibility  with  intellectual  eotho- 
siasm,  which  forms  the  essence  of  that  religio-poetical  eloqueiMV  ia 
which  his  genius  consists. 

At  the  period  to  which  our  anecdote  relates,  the  widowed  moUisr  of 
De  Lamartine  resided  with  her  family  in  a  chiiteau  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  she  was  looked  up  to  as  the  great  lady  of  the  distnot 
Among  her  few  habitual  visitors  was  the  good  curS  of  the  neighbouriof 
village,  who,  from  his  amiable  temper  and  endearing  manners, 
delight  of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and 
larly  of  the  young  folks  at  the  cfiaieau,  who  honoured  and  re?ej 
as  a  father,  m\.\ioul  ceaswv^  ^q  ^ciN^^XL^^tWickh  him  ms  a  plajrnuUt 
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companion^  On  the  occasion  in  queation  he  had  called  at  Itie  chateau 
in  passbg^  homeward  from  one  of  his  visitations  of  duty  and  benevo- 
lencej  and  nothing  could  satisfy  his  young  friends,  who  crowded  round 
bim  with  welcomes  and  caresses,  but  his  remaining  to  dine  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  them.  The  lady  of  the  chateau  joined  her  so- 
licitations to  those  of  her  children,  and  the  good  cures  inclinations 
strongly  seconded  their  wishes;  hut  there  was  a  serious  obstacle  ia 
the  way. 

"  It  is  Saturday,**  said  the  good  man,  •*  and  I  *ve  not  prepared  a  line 
of  my  to-morrow*s  sermon.  And  lo  compose  a  good  sermon/*  added  he, 
SQiiling/^  is  no  joke.  It  will  take  me  all  the  rest  of  the  day^  and,  it  may 
be,  an  hour  or  two  of  the  night.'* 

**  Oh«  if  that  *s  all/^  cried  Alphonse,  who  bad  receded  from  the  crowd 
of  Httle  suitors  around  the  curSy  and  was  contemplating  from  a  window 
the  scene  without,  "  if  that 's  all,  I  *ll  write  your  temion  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur ie  Cure.  I  often  write  sermons,  and  preach  them  too, — ia  my 
bead  I     What  shall  tbe  text  he  ?  " 

All  present,  the  cure  included,  greeted  this  half-serious,  half-jocular 
•ally  with  good-humoured  smiles  or  laughter,  and  the  good  man  himself 
appeared  lo  yield  to  the  argument  for  his  stay  among  them.  Accord- 
ing^ly  he  gave  a  teit  at  random  to  the  young  aspirant  for  preaching 
honours,  and  determined  to  borrow  a  few  hours  from  his  pillow  for  the 
composition  of  his  to-morrow*8  discourse. 

After  dinner  Alphonse  disappeared  from  the  family  party ;  but  as  thia 
was  a  frequent  result  of  his  contemplative  habits,  nobody  took  notice  of 
bid  absence  till  the  cure  was  preparing  for  his  early  departure  in  the 
evening, — when  Alphonse  made  his  appearance  with  a  roll  of  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"Here  is  your  sermon,  Mojisiettr  le  Cure^*'  exclaimed  he,  with  a 
smile  of  exultation  on  his  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance. 

The  good  cure^  innocently  humouring  the  joke,  took  the  scroll  and 
opened  It. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  us  see  what  this  sermon  of  our  young  friend  is 
made  of.  Suppose  we  try  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present  audience,"  and 
be  proceeded  to  open  and  read  it  aloud.  He  had  not  read  many  lines, 
however,  before  his  aspect  and  manner  became  entirely  changed.  In  a 
word,  the  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  had  produced  a  composition  of 
deep  thought,  fervid  elocjuence,  and  high  poetry,  and  the  good  cur6 
pronounced  it  at  church  the  next  day  to  a  delighted  and  admiring 
audience. 

No  coincidence  could  have  been  more  fitting  and  appropriate,  than 
ibat  of  the  first  work  of  the  author  of  the  "Meditations"  and  the 
"Harmonies  Sacrces'*  being  first  given  to  the  world  wiihin  the  walls  of 
A  religious  temple. 

The  second  triumph  of  De  Lamartine,  though  less  precocious  than 
the  first,  was  infinitely  more  difficult  of  atlainmentj^ — since  the  one  was 
accorded  by  a  partial  friend  and  an  unlettered  provincial  audience^ 
whereas  the  other  was  achieved  over  the  ilite  of  the  critics  and  men  of 
letters  of  Paris^  rendered  doubly  fastidious  by  the  presence  of  the  fairest 
represenjalives  of  her  ft* male  wit  and  beauty.  It  took  place  pretty  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  De  Lamartine  was  about  eighteen  or  ninetepn 
years  of  age,  and  the  tsceue  of  it  was  the  mlon  of  the  celebrated  ^l^dossx^;  ^^ 
Su  A—,  celebrated  no  less  for  her  beauty  than  Cot  Vet  \A\euU>  mk^Xa^w^ 
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taste.  The  youn^  De  Lamartlne,  who  had  by  this  time  senoittlj 
adopted  the  mkier  of  a  poet,  had,  on  his  Tisiting  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  publishiog  his  "  MeditaUon§r  been  recominended  to  the  Countest  ' 
A —  by  a  provincial  friend ;  and  having  herself  been  allowed  to  peruse  1 
verses,  and  judge  as  to  the  talents  of  the  young  poet,  she  invited,  < 
occasion  in  question,  all  that  was  brilliant  in  Paris,  in  letters,  st 
ship,  art,  fashion,  and  beauty, — ^it  being  expressly  hinted  to  them  1 
they  would  be  called  npon  to  hear  and  pronounce  on  the  verses  of 
young  poet  from  the  provinces  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  lami^ 

This  open  challenge  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  literary  pTejodice  \ 
partizanship,  all  the  critical  severity*  all  the  irony,  all  the  professiooa! 
*'  envy,  hatred,  and  malice"  of  rivalry,  not  to  mention   all  the  tnmH- 
.  tiance  and  frivolity  of  the  most  frivolous  and  insouemnt  society  tn  rh 
f  world,  was  preparing  a  bard  trial  for  the  boy-poet;  and  Madame  de  f 
who  took  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  success  of  her  yo 
j^^,  felt  it  to  be  so.     She  felt,  however,  that  if,  as  she  believed,  I 
was  capable   of  passing  through  the  ordeal  triumphantly,  it  would 
once  command  for  htm  that  reputation  which  otherwise  it  mlghi 
him  years  of  unrequited  labour  to  acquire. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  young  aspirant  to  recite  kit  fi 
the  mere  curiosity,  wholly  divested  of  interest^  which  prevailed,  \ 
the  shape  and  tone  of  a  contemptuous  irony. 

**  Who  ts  this  that  we  are  to  bear  ?"  inquired  one^ 

**  Upon  my  life  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.      **  I  dtdn*t  caicu  tup  ■ 
name,  but  I  think  the  countess  said  he  comes  from  Maeoii*'* 

**  From  Mdcon  I — a  poet  from  Macon  T' 

*'  Did  you  say  Macon  V 

*'  Yes  —  Macon,  I  think   it  was  —  or  the  moon  —  I  won't  be 
which." 

And  this  terrible  Macon  went  the  round  of  the  saion^  ac^uirinf  new 
significance  at  every  repetition. 

At  length  the  exquisitely  harmonious  voice  of  the  voting  poii  fW 
heard  above  the  busy  hum  of  the  brilliant  company,  and  thni  poliltoeti 
which  ia  never  absent  from  a  well-bred  French  assembly,  immcutiMdy 
commanded  a  silent  hearings  though  it  by  no  means  promised  toetpflrliil 
listeners.  And  now  (as  one  who  was  present  on  this  occasion  rrbtct) 
nothing  could  be  more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  1 
to  witness,  than  the  magical  effect  of  genius  on  that  assemblage  of  i 
oualy  constituted,  and  apparently  ill-assorted  elements  of  socud  life  and 
character.  All  present,  the  statesman,  the  ^amint,  the  man  of  ktl<o, 
and  the  artist;  the  man  of  fashion,  the  miUionaire,  the  idler,  the  rgoliti 
and  the  fahilant ;  the  beauty^  the  fashionable  leader,  the  cxiquette,  lU* 
intnguante,  even  the  prude  —  if,  indeed,  there  be  prudes  in  FrfocK 
[  fashionable  society— ^11  were  presently  reduced,  or  rather  lif\ed«  ta  tb** 
level  where  truth  and  intellectual  beauty  reign  supremo,  cancel  ling  lU 
I  accidental  distinctions,  and  abolishing  all  conventional  forms  and  I 
"  feeling  and  of  thought ;  so  universally  true  is  it  that 

**  One  c<judi  of  nsture  mnkes  the  whiile  world  kin.*' 

The  poem  which  young  De  Lamartine  read  on  this  occasion  irai  ' 
one  among  his  "  Meditations"  which  is  entitled  **  Le  Lac/      The  •«• 
prise  and  admital\oiv  "^jVvxcAi  tUe  entire  novelty  of  its  style  and  mudf  c/ 
ireatment  at  ^i\\.  q^cxI^^,  vitxti  -^T^^^txsN^  Oa^w^^  v\to   that  prufooc^ 
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tion  wliicfi  all  claetes  and  conditions  are  cajmble  of  feelinj^  whco 
oder  the  immediate  influence  of  high  genius;  and  from  that  evening' 
Lamartine  became  the  most  popular  poet  of  France,  and  has  remained 
so  to  thi^  day,  without  a  rival,  with  scarcely  a  competitor  for  the  laurel 
except  Victor  Hugo — who,  in  factj  owes  no  little  of  his  inspiration  to 
his  boundless  admiration  of  his  brother  poet :  as  the  following  almost 
iu¥olunlary  effusion  of  boyish  enthusiasm  will  testify. 

The  rhapsody  we  are  about  to  give  was  written  by  Victor  Hugo  when 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  before  the  **  Meditations  Foe- 
tiques  *'  of  Lamartine  bad  obtained  that  universal  acceptance  to  which 
their  entire  novelty  wa^  at  first  an  obstacle,  especially  among  the  lite- 
rary and  critical  portion  of  the  Paris  community,  who  were  still  almost 
exclusively  attached  to  that  dmiic  school  which  Victor  Hugo  and 
Lamartine  have  well-nigh  abolished  even  in  France,  its  latest  strong- 
hold. 

**  Men  of  the  world  and  of  society/'  exclaims  the  boy-critic,  "  you 
will  laugh  at  what  I  say.  Men  of  letters,  you  will  sneer  and  shrug 
your  shoulders  ;  but  the  truth  is,  not  one  among  you  knows  what  the 
word  Poet  means.  Do  you  find  any  one  answering  to  the  name  in 
your  gilded  palaces  ?  Do  you  find  him  in  your  luxurious  solitudea  ? 
And  first,  as  to  the  soul  of  a  poet:  is  not  the  prime  and  indispensable 
condition  of  it,  never  to  have  calculated  the  price  of  a  base  action — 
never  to  have  taken  the  wages  of  a  lie  ?  And  is  there  any  such  man 
among  t^ou,  ye  *  poets '  of  France  ?  Is  there  among  you  one  man  who 
possesses  the  os  ma^na  ionaturum^ — the  mouth  capable  of  uttering  great 
things? — tbeyerrco  «cw;-^the  voice  of  iron  ?  Is  there  a  man  among  ye 
who  is  not  ready  to  bend  before  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant  or  the  com» 
mand  of  a  party  ?  Has  not  every  one  of  ye  acted  the  part  of  the 
.^olian  harpj  changing  its  tone  with  every  change  in  the  wind  that 
passes  through  its  chords  ?  What  have  all  your  odes,  your  hymns,  and 
your  epics  done  for  us  ?  Have  ye  not  denied  the  true  Deity,  and  offer- 
ed up  on  the  altars  of  the  false  idol  an  incense  as  impure  as  that  idol 
itself?  My  words  are  dark,  perhaps;  they  will  not  be  understood  by 
the  world.  But  you  should  thank  me  for  this.  Like  the  Writing  on 
the  Wall,  they  will  be  intelligible  enough  to  thoae  whom  they  moat  con- 
cern I  They  will  want  no  Daniel  to  expound  them  I  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  among  you  those  who  are  ready  to  flatter  power 
after  having  extolled  anarchy ;  those  who,  having  hugged  the  iron 
chains  of  an  illegitimate  despotism,  are  (like  the  snake  in  the  fable) 
breaking  their  teeth  against  the  file  of  the  law  \  But  a  poet  ?  No — 
not  one  !  For  it  is  to  prostitute  the  term  to  apply  it  to  any  but  a  firm 
and  upright  spirit,  a  pure  heart,  a  noble  and  aspiring  soul  \ 

**  Ever  since  I  could  think  and  feel  1  have  sought  among  my  country- 
men for  a  poet,  and  have  found  him  not,  and  in  my  destitution  I  have 
created  the  ideal  of  one  in  my  imagination,  and,  like  the  blind  bard  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost/'  have  attempted  to  sing  the  glories  of  that  sun 
which  1  could  not  behold, 

"At  last,  however,  I  have  opened  a  volume,  in  which  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing verses  :" — - 

(He  then  gives  an  extract  from  "  La  Semalne  Sainte,"  beginning  at 
_llic  line, — 

«*  Id  vieaneut  mourir  Ics  derniert  bruits  du  mo&d«,'*  &&• 
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"  Th^dd  Tcraes  first  astonished^  then  delighted  me.  It  Ks  tnw  tbef  | 
lack  the  conventional  elegances  and  studied  graces  of  our  modem  birds  |1 
but  what  a  sweet  yet  grave  harmony  do  they  breathe  I  How  rich  ire 
they  in  thoughts  and  images,  and  those  how  new  and  original  I 

"  Further  on  I  find,  under  the  title  of  "  Llnvocatioo,"  the  folloi 
stanzas  : — 

^^  O  td  qui  m^apparas  dsns  ce  dcfen  du  motid^'*  lb& 

**  In  these  sweet  and  touching  stanzas  there  is  something  of  the 
oer  of  Andrfe  Chenier,  and  proceeding  further  I  find  still  more 
blance  to  the  unfortunate  author  of  "  La  Jeune  Captive ;"  m  both  t' 
same  originality,  the  same  truth,  the  same  affluence  of  new  imagery 
while  the  pictures  of  the  one  exhibit  more  gravity  as  well  as  more  mi 
ticism,  those  of  the  other  more  grace,  elegance,  and  enjouem^nL 
is  the  inspiring  deity  of  both,  but  in  Chenier  the  love  is  always  more 
less  that  of  the  senses  ;  in  Lamartine  the  terrestrial  passion  is  punM 
and  elevated  by  a  union  with  thoughts  and  sentiments  pointtog  to  i 
higher  sphere. 

"  Chenier,  again,  has  given  to  his  muse  the  severe  and  simple  attire 
of  the  ancient  classic  models  ;  whereas  Lamartine  not  seldom  adopt* 
style  of  the  Christian  prophets  and  fathers,  at  other  times  thai  of 
dreamy  muse  of  Ossian  and  the  fantastic  ones  of  Klopstock  and  SchillAV 
Finally,  to  adopt  a  distinction  in  which  there  is  but  little  diflerence, 
one  may  be  described  as  a  romanticist  among  the  classicists,  the  other  a 
classicist  among  the  romanticists. 

*'  III  the  ditbyramhic  on  ^'  La  Po6sie  Sacree,*'  how  truly  majiitic  h 
the  strophe  beginning 

'*  5i]4>nce,  O  lyre  t  ct  vcms,  silence 
Propbete*,  voiat  de  rareair,'*  &o. 

'*  Lastly,  m  the  '<  Epistle  to  Byron,  how  beautiful  and  atriklxig  ii 
passage — 

<*  Fais  sUeuce,  0  ma  lyre  1  ct  toi,*'  fta 

"Having  read  and  re-read  this  remarkable  volume,"  oonclndei Ti< 
Hugo,  "  I  could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming  to  its  author,  *  CooriC^^ 
young  poet  I  You  are  one  of  that  sure  tribe  whom  Plato  deiirej 
cover  with  bononrs,  but  to  banish  from  his  ideal  republic*  Expect  is 
like  manner  to  find  yourself  banished  from  our  world  of  anarcJiy  vA 
ignorance,  but  do  not  hope  that  your  exile  will  be  graced  by  the  triioopli 
which  Plato  would  have  accorded  you— the  palm-branches^  the  inmpit, 
and  the  crown  of  flowers  V  *' 

How  singularly  is  part  at  least  of  this  prediction  af  his  hrother-poil 
likely  to  be  verified  1  there  seems  every  probability  of  Lamartine*&  bein^ 
banished  from  that  very  republic  of  which  he  himself  is  the  chief  cw 
ator — as  Plato,  upon  his  own  shewing,  ought  to  have  been  banished  froo 
hi«.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  either  be  banished  from  it,  Oir 
be  a  poet. 

We  shall  now  give  portions  of  a  private  letter  from  Jules  Jamo  to  t 
friend  in  the  provinces  ;  it  is  singularly  Apropos  to  the  exhi'vag  ^^itU ^ 
things  in  France.  The  letter  is  without  date,  but  was  written  abooti 
week  after  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  ordonnancei  of  the  t6th  of  Mj^ 
1830,  and  expre^^^a  vVe  ii^«t\\i\^%  q»{  i,V\q  Y<mi^  enthuaiast  on  the 
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diate  results  of  that  event,  and  of  the  **  three  daja."     At  the  date  of 
his  letter  its  writer  wa?  about  three  or  four-and-twenty  jrears  of  age, 
•  *  •  •  a 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  no  lesB  true  than  strange  I  At  the  end 
of  a  week's  triumph  we  have  achieved  our  liberty  without  parting  with 
our  royalty — we  have  still  a  king,  and  yet  we  are  free ;  a  king  who  is  a 
popular  one  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  phrase — a  king  who  has  the  wit 
to  know  and  feel  that  be  is  no  better  than  another  man  in  respect  of  his 
kingship^a  king  who  shakes  hands  with  bis  friends  just  as  you  and  I 
do  when  we  meet — a  king  whose  sons  are  fellow*studenis  with  us  in  our 
public  schools^  and  who,  when  we  meet  tbem  in  the  streets  or  the  mar* 
ket-place,  greet  us  with  a  good-humoured  *  How  are  you  ?* 

**  Well  might  Lafayette  exclaim  the  other  day,  as  he  took  Louis  Phi- 
lippe by  the  arm,  '  This  is  the  repMic  for  my  money/*  1  echo  his 
words — this  is  the  republic  for  France  1 

**  It  takes  away  one^s  breath  even  to  think  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
such  astounding  events,  A  throne  tumbled  into  ruins  ;  another  throne 
rising  phcenii-like  from  those  ruins  ;  our  old  tricolour  restored  to  us  by 
htm,  our  good  Lafayette,  who  has  cherished  it  in  his  bosom'when  all  else 
forgot  or  repudiated  it ;  the  greatest  of  our  writers,  our  divine  Chateau- 
briand, lifting  up  his  voice,  and  in  words  of  superhuman  eloquence 
taking  a  solemn  leave  of  that  long  line  of  kings  to  whom  bis  life  had 
been  devoted  in  vain ;  those  cries  of  gladness  to  which  our  public  places 
have  echoed ;  those  tears  of  joy  which  even  the  sternest  eyes  have  shed  ; 
this  solemn  triumph  on  the  one  hand — that  no  less  solemn  defeat  on 
the  other  ;  what  can  we  think  or  say  of  all  these  things  ? — ^what,  but  to 
repeat  the  sublime  words  of  Bossuet,  *  God  aloke  is  great  !'" 

**  There  are  no  other  words  to  express  these  tbings^ — things  which 
have  baffled  all  the  speculations  of  politicians,  and  set  at  naught  all 
the  calculations  and  combinations  of  statesmen.  In  a  word,  they  arc 
miracles — we  have  passed  a  week  of  miracles — and  at  the  end  of  it, 
France,  arrested  in  her  onward  progress  for  fifteen  years,  is  once  more 
inarchiog  forward  in  her  appointed  course*  To  day  she  shouts  Victory  ! 
to-morrow  she  pauses^  and  prays,  and  weeps  ! — and  lo  1  on  the  third  day 
she  possesses  a  King  and  a  Charier  that  are  not  empty  words  hut  so- 
lemn verities — verities  henceforth  and  for  ever  I 

"  But  let  me,  my  dear  friend,  proceed  more  soberly.  I  was  one  of 
that  mighty  crowd  which  created  that  mighty  King.  Peers,  deputies, 
citizens,  national  guards,  work-people,  women, — all  indiscriminately  en- 
tered the  Palais  Royal — for  it  was  oj)en  to  all ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
littered  a  few  simple  words  in  his  new  character,  of  King ;  and  the  vast 
crowd  confirmed  the  office  by  a  universal  shout  of  Five  le  Rot  /  Then 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  offspring  of  the  new  King  clapped  their  young 
bands,  and  bowed  their  heads^  and  the  tears  fell  from  their  eyes — and 
lo  I  the  ceremony  of  king-making  was  concluded  i 

**  Can  the  history  of  the  world  shew  a  parallel  scene  ?  the  monarchy 
of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  offered  without  ceremony — accepted 
with  as  little — and  there  an  end  I  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  ima* 
gination  creates  a  great  empire* 

**  Thanks  to  this  happy  change,  we  may  now  speak  as  loud  as  we  like  ; 
we  may  write  without  feeling  that  our  thoughts  are  hampered,  or  our 
pens  tramelled ;  our  orators  need  not  weigh  their  words  in  a  metaphy- 
•ical  balance ;  or  poets  need  not  measure  their  verses  NiiiU  &mQX^T\3X^\ — 
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to  sum  tip  all  In  a  word^ — we  may  praise  Charles  X.  if  oar  taste  H 

way — nobody  will  trouble  us  for  it  I 

"  What  France  has  desired  to  be  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  she  now' 
is.  We  have  reached  the  epoch  which  the  author  of  th«  CantrtU  Socud 
dreamed  of*  That  which  the  finest  imaginations  since  Plato  haxe  con- 
ceived only  as  a  possible  state  of  things,  that  hare  a  handfijl  of  French 
citizens  turned  into  a  living"  reality.  The  true  solutioo  of  the  problem 
of  government  has  been  discovered. 

**  What  that  solution  is,  my  friend,  you  of  the  provinces  have  at  |ir&» 
sent  no  conception  of.  W^en  you  think  of  a  court  it  t&  as  of  a  place  beset 
with  splendid  equipages,  lackeys  covered  with  gold  lace,  chamberlams, 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  pages,  and  what  Dot«  Yoa  caonot  imagine  i 
King  otherwise  than  enthroned  in  a  gilded  palace^  surrounded  by  officen 
of  state,  gtinrded  by  household  troops,  and  followed  wherever  he  goei, 
by  crowds  of  bowing  courtiers.  Thank  heaven,  we  have  changed  aU 
this,  and  shall  henceforth  have  a  King  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  bis 
family^  walks  about  his  capital  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  wean  a 
plain  frock-coat,  and  converses  with  his  friends  as  one  gentleman  dots 
with  another*  You  knock  at  the  door  of  his  house — the  porter  opcoi 
it — *  Is  his  Majesty  within  ?' — *  Yes,  sir/  And  the  next  minuie  yoa  ire 
speaking  to  the  King  of  the  French  I 

"  Alas  for  fawning  courtiers,  and  titled  valets,  and  hired  fiaitcfcfsl 
alas  for  etiquette  and  ceremony  I  alas  for  the  whole  breed  of  the  Dieos* 
Brez6s  I  Their  reign  is  at  an  end.  They  have  already  grown  obsoklt 
—defunct — they  rank  among  the  things  that  were. 

** '  But  all  this/  you  will  say,  '  applies  to  the  metropolis  only/ 

"  Yes — but  do  not  fear  but  the  good  will  extend  itself  all  over  Fmice^ 
and  that  you  will  have  your  share  of  it.  There  will  be  do  more  deipolisa 
at  second-hand  more  insupportable  than  that  which  comes  direct  from  iW 

fountain-head.     Your  noble  old  city  of will  assume  a  new  aspect. 

The  niiaerahle  little  fracassenes  of  its  aristocracy  of  wealth — tbe  iffltnguet 
and  impertinences  of  its  biireatttratie — the  petty  Cabals  and  lyrmoiij  of 
its  pri/ets  and  public  functionaries — all  these  will  find  their  just  kvtl 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  by  and  by  your  honest  labourers,  and  tkilfel 
urtizans,  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  shew  their  facee  in  the  presenot  of  oil 
of  M.  Fey r 00 iiet*s  clerks, 

"  Finallyi— you  will  choose  your  own  magistrates  from  amoog' fear- 
selves  ;  and  who  knows  ? — even  your  pri/et  and  *otU'prif<i  may  ktti 
to  act  and  feel  like  simple  cltiaens, — unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  ibon 
taking  example  by  a  King.'* 

In  concluding  these  extracts  we  cannot  help  wondering  whitlifr  0V 
pleasant  and  witty  friend  Jules  Janin  will  recognise  his  own  wnUt^  d 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  all  those  agreeable  vaticinatioos  which  hmvt  taaci 
been  so  sadly  falsified. 
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THE  BYE-LANES  AND  DOWNS  OF  ENGLAND; 

WITH 

TURF    SCENES    AND    CHARACTERS. 
BY   BITLVANUS. 


CHAPTER    Til. 

Manly  British  Sporu  I — The  Prixe  Fight. — Its  Infamy  and  ImpoiCure A 

Dinner  at  GnUy'i.— A  Sketch  of  our  Host, — The  **  AaaftMln"  and  company. 

The  day  afker  the  '*  Two  Thousand  Guineas"  had  been  decided, 
we  took  a  seat  with  three  or  four  English  gentlemen !  in  a  "trap/* 
to  view  the  "noble  Britisli  pastime  oC  a  prize-fight/* — the  first  and 
last,  on  our  honour,  that  we  ever  assisted  at ! — a  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Bungaree,  or  some  sych  atrocious  alias  of  the  Ring  and  slang, 
having  covenanted  to  fight  one  Johnny  Broom  for  the  sum  specified  ; 
the  fight  to  come  off  near  Mildcnhall,  in  a  twenty-four  foot  arena, 
as  per  articles  agreed  upon,  signed,  sealed,  and  duly  delivered. 

The  town  of  Newmarket,  containing  then  half  the  British  peerage, 
was  infested  by  hordes  of  scoundrels  of  the  most  daring,  villanous 
looks  and  characters,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  was  entirely  at  their 
mercy. 

There  was  a  little  business  transacted  on  this  affair,  and,  of  course^ 
a  ring  was  formed  to  bet  on  the  fight. 

Once,  on  my  asking  a  betting-man  if  he  thought  Tawell  the  mur- 
derer w^ould  be  executed,  so  many  having  been  reprieved,  I  was 
answered  by  the  question,  '*  Would  I  back  the  field?"  the  worthy 
saying,  he  had  made  a  little  book  on  a  few  "  hanging  matches," 
having  put  a  London  murder,  a  Liverpool  condemned-cell,  a  York 
affair,  and  the  *' Old  Quaker"  into  a  "  sweep,"  and  was  not  quite 
"  round ! "  This  will  shew  any  uninitiated  reader,  that  the 
sporting  world  misses  no  opportunity  of  doing  business;  and 
that  a  "  man-fight  1"  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  for  opening 
the  Bourse. 

The  ring  broke  up  :  aw^ay  we  went  through  more  of  our  bye-lanes 
into  the  heart  of  Suffolk,  hailing  at  length  at  a  gate  guarded  by 
ruffians  armed  with  bludgeons,  who  made  all  pay  an  entrance-fee ; 
aiid,  finally,  taking  our  seat  in  the  inner  ring, — or  place  of  honour! 
—we  waited  in  a  thrill  of  excitement,  blended  with  a  sense  of 
«hame  and  personal  insecurity,  the  commencement  of  the  "  noble 
British  sport." 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  degrading,  beastly  sight  f  a  cowardly,  skulking, 
dodging  display  throughout ;  a  mere  pretence  for  collecting  a  crowd 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  without  a  single  manly — if  savage — feature  in 
the  revolting  affair*  There  was  nought  of  the  gladiator,  the  game-cock, 
or  even  of  the  bold  front  of  men  pitted  in  a  stand-up  fight,  that  I 
bad  been  accustomed  to  believe  the  essential  of  the  Prize  King. 
Bah  !  it  was  altogether  a  rullianly  Hbel  upon  true  manhood,  and  an 
0rgaDi&ed  arrangement  for  getting  money. 
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Gentlemen  were  robbed  of  their  money,  watches,  and  jewellery,^ 
the  more  fools  they  for  bearing  such  about  them  on  such  an 
occasion, — whilst  the  blasphemous  uproar  of  the  reeking  mob  ac- 
companied the  robbers  in  fit  and  hellish  chorus.  They  '*  drew"  old 
Uilny  of  a  good  stake,  and  Ginger  Stubbs  of  his  pin  ;  a  ''genteel** 
little  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age^  with  a  "becoming"  cap  and  long 
hair,  being  tossed  about,  and  appearing  as  a  **lo8t  child/*  having 
relieved  the  latter  as  he  considerately,  and  with  quite  paternal  kind- 
ness, lifted  him  into  a  place  of  safety  ! 

Old  Gully  J — near  whom  I  contrived  to  get,  for  the  sake  of  hit 
protecting  countenance,  discreetly  and  effectually,  a  game  and  good 
man  of  the  old  school,  and  for  whom  some  excuae  is  to  be 
made  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  lime»  vicious  and  mis- 
taken as  it  was,^ — assured  me  that  he  once  fought,  ay,  and  beat  a 
man  who  could  have  destroyed  as  many  wretches  like  the  two  con- 
tending fellows  before  us  as  could  have  stood  between  the  ring  and 
Kewmarket,  a  space  of  nearly  seven  miles.  And  I  believed  him! 
I  could  have  beaten  the  pair  myself  I  His  (Gully's)  antagonist  wai 
Pearce,  "the  Game  Chicken,"  as  he  was  called,  the  toughest  cut- 
torn  er  he  ever  had  to  accommodate. 

But  in  this  villanous  fight,  to  which  the  turfitet  sojourning  it 
Newmarket  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  gentle  and  simple, — if  the 
latter  genus  abided  in  the  place, — all  was  for  the  sheer  harvettof 
spoil,  under  the  guise  of  love  for  ''British  sporting,"  "antipathy 
to  the  knife/'  and  other  spurious  nostrums  of  blackleggism  and 
infamy. 

Cured  of  all  sympathy  for  prize-fighting, — if  such  a  reprehensible 
taste  was  ever  to  be  placed  to  my  discredit,  having,  as  I  may  attcrt 
in  self-refutation,  mainly  witnessed  this  affair  from  the  philonophical 
desire  to  see  everything  new, — we  returned  to  Newmarket,  and 
dined  very  appropriately  with  Mr.  Gully  in  the  evening,  by  io? l- 
tation  through  my  friend"  Dallas, 

Mr.  Gully  had  permanent  lodgings  at  Newmarket,  well  and  tastily 
furnished,  and  dispensed  his  hospitidity  to  bis  friends  with  no 
sparing  hand.  An  excellent  cook,  claret  from  Griffiths,  ad  libilun^ 
with  an  entertaining,  gentlemanlike  host,  left  little  to  be  desired  A 
the  dinner  awaiting  us  on  our  return  from  the  fight. 

Mr.  Gully  is  justly  esteemed,  having  raised  himself  from  the 
lowest  paths  of  life,  to  the  position,  not  merely  of  wealth, — ^far  to 
the  ways  of  getting  money  I  am  not  making  allusion,  and  am  by 
no  means  competent  to  do  so,  never  having  had  the  felicity  of  betng 
a  winner  myself! — but  to  that  position  of  intimacy  amongst  goulr- 
men,  on  or  off  the  Turf,  but  still  gentlemen  in  taste,  which  nauffcit 
but  the  undeviating  good-manners,  and  entertaining,  unprevitvntt 
deportment  of  Gully,  could  for  a  moment,  or  rather  for  any  kngtft 
of  time  beyond  a  moment,  suffer  them  to  tolerate- 
No  man  ever  possessed  these  qualifications,  gained  through  innatr 
acuteness,  great  common  sense,  and  a  plastic  disposition  to  obicrte 
and  benefit  by  the  chance  rencontres  with  the  courtly  patrons  of  liib 
day  to  a  greater  degree,  taking  the  early  disadvantages  be  hjd  to 
contend  with  into  consideration,  than  John  Gully.  Nor  could  a  mm 
be  more  above  pretence,  or  less  shy  at  any  allusioDS  to  hit  early  ami 
not  very  polished  career  than  himself. 
When  I  di\ied  with  him  nt  Newmarket,  aa  weU«i  upon  tttbeiqiienft 
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occasiofi^  I  was  mmA  gntilied  by  this  mnlT  oaeemtm,  and  Lick  of 
jJl  sensitive  fmbe  shmie  en  anj  cas4ial  appeu  bcu^  nade  to  xhe  bj* 
,  ^one.  He^  on  tbe  eontnry,  cotered  fnstAy  iaia  numy  entertaining 
'  portions  of  bis  hssUiiy  ;  answeml  all  raj  qaeiimis  cnr  ttatorc,  and  with 
perfect  good  nature,  as  to  tbe  mode  of  tratBOig,  hittin|r  bq  as  wttA  to 
injure  the  hand,  wrestlitig,  ^mI  other  mmmnm  of  tbe  ring;  passitig 
the  clsret,  and  slicing  the  pine  ma  if  foaled  at  Knowslej  or  Bretby. 
He  had  a  quiet,  sly  way  of  joking  od  any  turf  afair,  on  which,  bear 
in  mind,  he  was  as  i7ii  fail  as  Zanld,  niakiog  a  book  on  the  Darby* 

At  the  dinner  on  the  occwoo  Jlnded  to  we  had  a  Ming  and  mey 
party.  Pedley,  the  owner  ^"CotmA^"  the  winner  of  a  *'  Derby," 
a  Yorkshireman,  and  mo  iuiaawtaffif,  laced  our  host.  Ginger 
Stubbs,  a  roost  amusing  rade  tmecmm  of  town  life,  turf  life,  and  of 
everything  "  going/'  sat  on  my  right*  Tom  Croroelyn,  a  nice-looking^ 
yet  prematurely  i^ey  denizen  of  the  turf  and  St.  John's  Wood,  on 
my  left ;  whilst  Bill  Scott,  the  winning  Jock  of  the  week*  and  then 
in  excellent  twig,  with  the  "  Anaasin,"  sat  en  face.  I  fancy  Lord 
£dward  Russel,  and  some  other  outaider  whose  name  1  have  f«ir* 
gotten^  made  up  the  party. 

The  turbot  came  from  Billing^ate  by  express,  and  the  hauneh 
from  Gully's  own  park ;  Moet  purveyed  the  champae^ne^  and 
Majoribanks  the  port ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  Gri&ths  tbe 
Lafite.  We  bad  no  skulking  host,  be  assured  ;  but  the  most  enter-, 
taining  and  liberal  one  alike.  The  "  Assassin  **  was  his  butt,  though 
his  shafts  were  shot  in  the  best  taste. 

This  worthy — all  hail  to  him  ! — had  been  long  dubbed  the  "  As* 
aassin,"  from  a  fesH  he  performed  at  Cambridge  when  intended  for 
^  boly  orders*  It  seems  he  found  a  strange,  heavy  bulUdog  in  his 
bed-room,  by  some  unaccountable  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  for  varmint  quarters,  on  his  return  from  a  badger-bait,  or 
flying  visit  to  old  Sam  Chifney*s.  But,  on  the  brute's  proving  un- 
sociable, in  fact,  disposed  for  fight  rather  than  exit,  the  "gown" 
attacked  the  intruder  manfully  with  a  boot-jack,  stunned  him,  and 
then,  with  a  fiendish  nonchumnce,  held  him  with  one  hand  out  of 
the  window,  drew  a  razor  across  his  throat  with  the  other,  and 
quietly  dropping  him  below,  remarked  to  Billy  New  com  be,  who 
stood  by,  in  horror,  that  he  thought  he  had  **  napped  "  it  The  thing 
was  far  too  good  to  "  keep  ;"  hence  the  sohriqnei  of  the  '<  Assassin." 

By  the  connivance  of  his  tailor,  Smith,  the  **  Bravo  of  the  Cam  " 
attained  the  appearance  of  a  stud-groom  got  up  for  chapel  or  '*  the 
carpet;"  being  rip^ged  in  a  waistcoat  of  broad-striped  woollen  or 
[canvass,  with  pearl -buttons  pendent  to  his  knees;  a  choking,  im- 
mense, stiff  white  cravat,  folded  ''Newgate-fai^hion/'  without  an 
atom  of  collar  or  whisker ;  a  long-waisted  coat,  drab  trousers,  and 
short  gaiters  to  raalch.  He  was  the  envy  of  every  groom  and  coach- 
man in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  other  me  we,  near  which  he  occasion- 
ally strolled.  Once,  being  seated  next  to  the  Bishop  of  London  at 
his  father*8  table,  the  **  Assassin*'  thought  he  must  say  smncthing  to 
hia  august  neighbour  of  the  apron,  ao  he  asked  him  **  How  long  he 
really  thought  it  would  take  to  get  Nebuchadnezzar  into  fair  con* 
dition  after  bringing  him  up  from  grass?"  The  answer  is  not 
recorded. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  saw  the  chaplain  of  Newgate  read 

Dm  a  book  to  Good,  the  murderer,-^to  see  whom  executed  tJbu& 
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"  Assasain  "  had  hired  a  windoWt  and  sat  up  all  night, — ^he  remarked 
to  the  *'  Facer/'  who  was  with  hira,  that  he  supposed  they  were 
"  comparing/*  and  that  Good  was  **  hedging  his  stalte." 

At  Gully's  dinner  he  sat  looking  askance,  and  down  hit  long  ncfic, 
aa  if  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  dog  were  gnawing  his  very  vitalu,  or 
sucking  the  marrow  from  his  bones.  He  was  dead  against  "  Attila" 
far  the  **  Derby."  The  **  Assassin  "  threw  out  on  this  hand^  and 
Gully,  being  as  lively  **  on  "  him,  complimented  his  cloudy  gues^t  on 
bis  judgment  in  getting  against  him  in  such  good  time,  at  long  odds, 
smiling  as  blandly  as  Zamiel  himself  The  horse  had  just  won  for  a 
fifth  time,  in  a  canter,  and  eventually  won  the  '*  Derby  "  in  a  irot 
A  sweeter  nag  than  **  Attila"  never  looked  through  a  bridla  When 
extended^  he  carried  his  bead  remarkably  low— Ac  was  no  rtar- 
gazer — and  sailed  along^  with  poor  Bill  8cott  on  him^  over  Epsom 
Downs,  like  a  wild  drake  skimming  over  Derwentwaten 

However,  to  our  *^  mutton/'  or,  rather^  our  last  glass  of  claret  st 
Gully's  table,  Ginger  Stubbs  worked  Tom  Cromelyn  to  his  ftoul'i 
discontent,  his  fair  Nelly  being  his  theme.  He  excelled  all  men  I 
ever  met  in  gentlemanlike  table-slang,  and  was  always  neai  from  an 
oath  to  a  stirrup- iron. 

Pedley,  in  due  course,  roared  out  like  old  Boreas  subdued  into  • 
baritone, 

^*  The  cats  on  the  Itoose  tops  are  metring,  \&re  I  '* 

Gully  lighted  a  cigar  ;  Bill  Scott  a  ''clay;"  the  latter  reniirktn^, 
that  if  Pedley  was  not  audible  at  Cambridge,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
bellows,  and  that  he  was  **  a  real  stunner  at  a  chauHt** 

My  friend  Dallas  was  a  heavy  loser  on  the  '*  Guineas/^  and  Mt 
silently  sipping  his  claret;  though  far  too  welUbred  a  fellow  to 
either  complain,  or  allude  to  his  losses. 

As  for  myself,  the  impression  made  upon  my  memory  by  the  racy 
society  remains  yet  sufficiently  vivid  to  enable  mc  to  take  the  cast  1 
offer  in  further  illustration  of  my  "Turf  Scenes  and  Charactcf«.** 

As  a  racing-man,  Air.  Gully  has  been  singularly  fortunate;  having 
won  **  Derbies/*  **Legers,"  "Oaks/'  Goodwood  and  Newmarket 
Stakes,  and  innumerable  other  races  in  all  parts  o\*  Kngland* 

On  a  late  occasion  he  won  both  ''  Derby"  and  "Oaks;"  old  Bitm 
Day — as  queer  a  customer  as  ever  flourished  whaleboiie — being  the 
lucky  Jock, 

I  should  imagine  Guliy  to  have  realized  a  very  large  fovtmit  M 
the  turf»  aud»  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray » to  have  acquired  tht 
invaluable  air  and  tone  of  a  gentleman  in  his  long  career. 

As  a  sportsman,  he  is  equally  famed  as  a  man  of  turf»  being  a  very 
good  heavy-weight  across  a  country,  as  most  forward  men  tit  tilt 
Badsworth  and  other  Yorkshire  hunts  can  testify. 

The  "  Fir^t  Spring"  over,  we  visited  Batli»  wbra  Mr.  Qnllj i 
**  Maid  of  Orleans,"  a  splendid  little  creature^  won  the  matii  tvoiL 
Thence  we  headed  towards  the  county  famed  for  good  chfote, 
Dallas  having  written  to  his  sister  "  not  to  expect  him  "  till  after  ibe 
approaching  meeting  at  Chester.  This  old  city,  and  ita  fde 
gatherings  shall  have  a  word  or  two  in  our  next  chapter. 
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BT    J.    B.    WABREK. 

Rcgionti  immense,  imscarchnblo,  unknown, 

Baik  in  the  aunsliiue  of  tlm  torrid  zone* — J^lONTOouEnir. 

OBAPTBR    X\'tt* 

Au  ExciirBtan  to  the  Rookery  of  the  Scarlet  Ibis Afaraca  Ducks.— \re  Shtxit  an 

Anhinga^or  Snake-bird.— I ncidentR  concerning  this  Bird.— Aili^tors Yellow- 

taiied  Oriol*?*.— Hnrnets.— The  Rookery  :  Description  of  it. — The  Scarlet  Ibis 
— Th«  White  Ibis^The  Wood  Ibis. — Gonvernatjoti  on  Itistinct.^ — An  livening 

Tub  sud  was  just  peeping  above  ibe  horizon,  and  glowering  wildly 
at  us,  when  we  started  in  our  hunting  canoe  from  Cajueiro,  medita- 
ting an  attack  upon  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  bcaytiful  Ibis.  It 
seemed  as  if  Nature  was  aoxious  to  swerve  us  from  our  sanguinary 
purpose,  and  to  avert  from  these  harmless  birds  the  dread  catastro- 
phe which  appeared  to  hang  over  them.  But  we  were  relentless  in 
our  stern  determination,  and  with  scarcely  any  compunctions  of  con- 
icience,  rapidly  pushed  on  up  the  streamlet.  At  the  expiration  of 
balf-an-hour,  we  were  more  tlian  a  mile  from  the  cottages,  away  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  campo*  The  scene  was  quite  peculiar :  on  one 
tide,  tbe  semicircle  of  the  horizon  was  hardly  sliaded  by  a  tree ;  on 
the  other,  occasional  groups  of  foliage,  and  frequent  nests  of  verdure^ 
gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  Afar  off,  we  saw  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses,  quietly  feeding  upon  tlie  long  tufted  grass ; 
while  nearer  by,  immense  flocks  of  birds  were  continually  flying  up 
from  their  coverts,  started  as  it  were  by  the  noise  of  our  approach. 

Sometimes  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  entirely  uncovered,  at 
other  times  they  were  lined  by  dense  and  impenetrable  thickets* 

"Look  a-head,"  said  the  Englishman,  "do  you  not  see  a  singular 
fluttering  in  the  grass,  within  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  our 
canoe ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  targe  flock  of  ducks  concealed 
there,  so  we  had  better  lay  low,  and  float  along  as  slowly  and  easily 
as  possible.  We  will  reserve  our  fire  until  they  rise  up  :  keep  your 
eyes  therefore  constantly  fastened  on  the  spot,  and  have  your  gun 
cocked  and  ready  for  use  at  an  instant's  notice/* 

The  suspicions  of  my  companion  proved  correct*  for  in  a  moment 
more  half  a  dozen  of  the  birds  rose  for  a  few  feet  in  the  air  as  if  to 
reconnoitre,  and  then  sunk  immediately  down  in  the  grass  again. 
They  evidently  had  not  noticed  us. 

Proceeding  on  with  almost  breathless  stillness,  we  had  approached 
astonishingly  near  to  the  desired  spot,  when  with  a  tremendous 
quacking,  and  rapid  flapping  of  wings,  the  affrighted  birds  flew  up  in 
a  dense  body  from  the  ground,  forming  so  thick  a  canopy  over  our 
heads,  that  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  seemed,  for  a  moment^  to 
be  abated*  **  Fire!  "  cried  out  the  Englishman,  and  we  instantly  dis- 
charged our  heavily-loaded  pieces  into  tbe  heart  of  the  flock.  Five 
of  the  birds  fell  into  our  canoe,  and  aa  soon  a»  \\\e  s^moV^  WCt  \\\  'sw 
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measure  cleared  away,  we  saw  many  more  tying  upon  the  iuriace  of 
the  water.     In  all,  we  picked  up  at  least  twenty-five  ducks  of  the 

maraca  kind* 

''  Really,  this  is  an  auspicious  commencement  of  our  excursioi 
eKclaimed  L     "  Pray  how  many  ducks  did  you  ever  kill  at  a  sbj 

shot  r 

"  On  one  occasion,"  he  replied,  <*  I  brought  down  thirty  of  ll 
birds,  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  both  of  my  barrels  ;  but  I  ba^ 
seen  much  greater  feats  than  this  performed  by  the  natives,  who  s( 
dom  fear  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  however  heavily  it  may  be  loaded.** 

Continuing  on^  we  next  shot  a  very  ciu^ious  bird,  which,  on  e&ai 
nation,    proved    to    be   a  variety  of  the   "  American   Anhinger, 
Snake  bird,"  described  by  Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  great   ornlthologii 
work.     This  bird  is  found  in  the  soutl^ern  parts  of  the  United  Stai 
and  in  the  Flaridas  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  **  Grecian  Lady/' 

In  appearance  it  is  proportionately  very  long  and  slender,  and  wl 
moving  quickly  througZi  the  air,  it  looks  not  a  little  like  a  snake 
rated  with  wings.    It  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  swi 
as  well  aa  a  notorious  gormandizer.     Says  Mr.  A. — "  One  moniix]^ 
Dr.  Buchman  and  I  gave  to  an  Anhinger  a  black  fish,  measuring 
inches  and  a  half  in  lengthy  by  two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  aii 
the  bead  of  the  fish  was  considerably  larger  than  its  body,  and 
strong    and  spinous  fins  appeared   formidable,  the   bird,  which 
then  about  seven  months  old,  swallowed  it  entire,  head  foreraosU 
was  in  appearance  digested  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  bird  i 
lowed  three  others  of  somewhat  smaller  size." 

Concerning  the  nesting-places  of  the  Anhinger,  we  dare  not  kaurd 
any  account  of  our  own,  but  will  give  Mr*  Audubon's  description  en- 
tire, replete  as  it  is  with  enthusiasm  and  interesting  incident. 

•*I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  says  he,  "  that  all  the  roos ting-places  of 

the  Anhinger  which  I  have  seen  were  over  the  water,  either  on  the 

shore  or  in  the  midst  of  some  stagnant  pool ;  and  this  situation  they 

seem  to  select,  because  there  they  can  enjoy  the  first  gladdening  rmy* 

of  the  morning  sun,  or  bask  in  the  blaze  of  its  noontide  splendoiiTt 

and  also  observe  with  greatest  ease  the  approach  of  their  enemtes,  i 

they  betake  themselves  to  Jl  after  feeding*  and  remain  there  uni 

hunger  urges  them  to  fly  off.     There,  trusting  to  the  extraordii 

keenness  of  their  beautiful  bright  eyes  in  spying  the  marauding 

of  the  forest,  or  the  not  less  dangerous  enthusiast,  who  probably,  HI 

yourself,  would  venture  through  mud  and  sUmc,  up  to  his  very  ncd 

to  get  within  rifle  shot  of  a  bird,  so  remarkable  in  form  and  manoi 

The  **  Anhinges*'  or  *'  Grecian  Liidies  "  stand  erect,  with  their  wii  ^ 

and  tail  I'ully  or  partially  spread  out  in  the  sunshine,  whilst  tlieir  long 

slender  necks  and  heads  artf  thrown  as  it  were  in  every  direction,  by 

the  most  curious  and   sudden  jerks  and  bendings.     T  •  :^^c 

open,  and  you  see  that  the  intense  heal 'of  the  atmo>[    ^  i,u\> 

them  to  suffer  their  gulen  pouch  to  hang  loosely*     What  drligliiful 

sights  and  scenes  these  have  been  to  me,  good  reader  I     With  whit 

anxiety  have  I  waded  Cowards  these  birds,  to  watch  their  moTisiiiCfiti ; 

while  at  the  same  tinie,  I  cooled   tny  over-heated   body,  nod  lefl  ^ 

hind  on   the  shores  myriads  of  hungry  sand-HieS|  gnatay 

and  licks,  that,  had  iitiaoyed  me  for  hours  I 

And  no^,  dear  Te^d«it,\\vo^^^Q>a.Ns^^  ^^x^^a  me,  horn 
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to  gfre  you  a  descrlptioD  of  my  own*  What  man  living  k  there  who 
could  have  written  one  so  graphic,  so  full  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
as  that  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  ?  none  but  Audu- 
bon,— unless,  perhaps,  we  except  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that 
Scotland  ever  produced,  who,  with  all  his  private  and  political  preju- 
dices, is  fitill  warmly  alive  to  the  manifold  beauties  of  Nature,  and  is 
at  well  loved  and  appreciated  in  America  as  in  bis  own  native 
country.  Christopher  Norths — may  Heaven  bless  bim  in  bis 
retiracy  I 

The  plumage  of  the  Anhingers  is  exceedingly  fine  and  glossy,  and 
so  oily  that  it  resists  effectually  the  influence  of  moisture.  Beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  their  speed  can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
^  bullet  A  person  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  these 
^^Lbirda  were  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  long  on  tbe  wing,  yet 
^^Psuch  is  the  case.  Tbeir  motions,  besides,  in  the  air  are  very  interest- 
ing. Risng  gradually  upw^ards,  the  male  keeps  making  regular  circlets 
around  his  "  well-beloved/'  which  become  less  and  less  the  further 
ibey  recede  from  the  earth,  until  finally  extinguished  altogether  by 
Ihe  mist  of  distance. 

"Don't  the  alligators  ever  come  up  tbe  stream,  as  far  as  we  now 
arc?"  I  inquired  of  the  Englishmanj  "not  a  single  one  have  I  seen 
since  we  left  Cajuelro.'' 

"Oh|  yes  r  answered  he,  *^  they  are  quite  as  numerous  here  as 
they  are  below ;  but  during  the  heat  of  the  day>  they  stretch  them- 
selves out  close  along  the  sliore,  benealli  the  shade  of  overhanging 
bushes,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  seen  any  to~day. 
Only  a  few  weeks  since,  the  natives  killed  an  alligator  near  the  spot 
where  we  now  are,  which  was  full  twenty  feet  in  length.  I  have  its 
skull  now  at  the  house^  which  I  preserved  with  care  as  a  curiosity," 

**  But  how  did  the  natives  kilt  it?"  was  my  next  question. 

"With  a  rude  harpoon,**  he  replied,  ** which  they  plunged  into  a 
vulnerable  part,  and  then  hauled  him  ashore,  after  which  they  cut  off 
his  head  with  an  axe.  I  never  before  saw  such  a  magniEcent,  and  at 
the  same  time  terrible  set  of  teeth,  in  the  mouth  of  any  monster 
whatever.  They  were  of  enormous  size,  keenly  edged,  and  as  white 
and  smooth  as  polished  ivory." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  a  small  grove,  the  trees  of  which  were  con- 
gregated together  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  their  upper 
iliranches  so  thickly  intertwined  with  each  other,  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  single  mass  of  foliage.  Securing  our  canoe,  we  went 
on  shore  for  a  brief  stroll,  and  found  the  grove  bountifully  supplied 
with  various  kinds  of  fruit?,  particularly  guavas,  oranges,  and  pine- 
apples. We  noticed  that  many  of  the  trees  were  fantastically  ornu* 
mented  with  long  nests,  made  of  vines  and  twigs,  some  of  which  were 
from  ten  to  three  feet  in  length.  They  were  the  homes  of  tbe  Japus, 
or  **  Y*elloW' tailed  Tropioles-"  These  birds  are  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  are  very  singular  as  well  as  handsome 
in  appearance.  Their  general  plumage  is  of  a  reddish-brown,  while 
their  tail  is  of  a  bright  and  glowing  yellow.  On  the  back  of  their  head 
is  a  curious  tuft  of  delicate  feathers,  hanging  down  for  three  or  fuur 
inches,  which  is  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  mark  of  the  bird. 
The  Jupu  lives  chiefly  on  fruits,  and  is  extremely  solitary  in  its 
babits,  confining  itself  to  the  recesses  of  fotesU,  asiA  \o  ^xo^t^  v«\\\^ 
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wc  but  little  frequented.  During  our  rambles  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  several  good  specimens,  each  of  ivhicti  wc  rolled  up 
carefully  in  separate  papers,  and  then  put  them  in  our  game-bags,  to 
be  preserved  on  our  return. 

Perceiving  a  small  and  unknown  bird  perched  upon  the  top  of  a 
flowering  bush,  I  hastily  raised  my  gun  and  fired  j  but  alas  for  me! 
the  little  bird  flew  away  uninjured,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
charge  had  gone  directly  into  a  large  liornet*s  nest,  which  was  unfor- 
tunately concealed  from  my  view  by  the  clustering  leaves  of  the  biuli. 
Immediately  I  was  beset  by  the  whole  swarm,  who  buzzed  about  raj 
head  like  so  many  infuriated  demons,  occasionally  darting  theif 
poisonous  javelins  into  my  unprotected  skin,  until  I  was  perfccilf 
agonized  with  pain.  Disgraceful  as  it  may  seem,  beloved  reader,  under 
such  circumstances  I  could  not  but  think  that  *' discretion  was  tht 
better  part  of  valour,"  so  I  turned  my  back  to  my  assailants  and  rto 
with  desperation  over  the  meadow.  The  velocity  with  wliich  I 
dashed  over  the  ground  not  only  astonished  myself,  but  must  haft 
been  a  source  of  wonder  to  my  pursuers,  who  soon  gave  up  the  chase 
tn  despair. 

Having  filled  our  handkerchiefs  with  fruit,  we  once  more  got  inta 
our  canoe,  and  continued  our  winding  course  up  the  stream.  In  halA 
an-hour  my  companion  pointed  out  to  me  a  dense  thicket  on  the  rigbl 
bank,  where  he  said  the  rookery  of  the  scarlet  ibis  was  established* 
Indeed,  I  had  surmised  as  much,  having  been  engaged  in  watching 
the  motions  of  these  gorgeous  birds  over  the  place  for  some  tii 
Arriving  near  the  spot,  we  fastened  our  canoe  to  a  bush^  and  wall< 
towards  it  along  the  bank.  A  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  fvi 
could  not  have  been  selected  by  the  birds  thati  the  one  they 
Bxed  upon,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  loneljr  eampo,  w\ 
sports  were  seldom  ventured,  and  where  wild  beasts  did  not  efli 
come.  The  place  itself  might  properly  be  called  a  vegetable 
being  strengthened  and  protected  by  Nature  in  so  wooderfill  a 
ner.  The  thicket  was  composed  of  prodigious  buaheti 
thickly  together^  and  barricaded  by  rows  of  tall  bambooi,  illiNltiof 
up  sometimes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  There  were  alio  many 
kinds  of  thorny  Cacti  and  Spanish  bayonets,  besides  a  variety  of  mill* 
groves  with  their  spreading  roots,  palmettoes,  and  many  other  kiad* 
of  curious  trees,  all  so  closely  matted  together  by  creeping  vities,  that 
without  the  aid  of  our  sharp  traeothes  it  would  have  been  ullerfy 
impossible  for  us  to  have  effected  any  egress.  Ab  it  was,  we  were 
sadly  lacerated  by  the  numerous  prickly  plants  and  thorns;  and  tW 
coarse  clothes  we  had  on  were  torn  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

We  succeeded,  however,  in  forcing  a  passage  into  the  interior  iC 
the  thicket,  and  here  an  extremely  interesting  spectacle  opened  aptm 
our  eyes.  Every  hush  had  from  ten  to  twenty  nesta  on  it,  in  $6mf 
of  which  we  saw  the  blue  eggs  of  the  Ibis,  and  in  others,  fmtmlintf 
young  birds  fluttering  joyfully  with  their  newly-flcdgfd  wing*.  Tlic 
nests  were  about  a  foot  anrl  a  half  in  diameter,  perfectly  Hat,  mi 
made  of  fibrous  roots,  turned  together,  and  covered  with  a  M  of 
leaves. 

Being  disturbed  by  our  invasion  of  their  omitholo^i^ml  r4tr.  tW 
adult  lb\fe  ftcw  v\\^  \i\  \vwtcv«:v\%c  wumbers,  and  filled  l!u  i  * 

barsU  crVeft  awd  angry  s^cte^Tcvf*,    TW  ^\\M«vswut  ^  vW  Ui.,^  ^«,  *J  tU 
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richest  crimson,  which  coritrasting  with  the  emerald  hue  of  the 
foliage,  gave  a  pleasing  and  almost  magical  effect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary scene. 

Notwithstanding  the  Ibis  arc  remarkable  for  their  natural  timidity, 
yet  so  stroDg  is  their  attachment  for  their  offsjpring,  that  they  will 
not  be  driven  away  from  the  rookery,  but  will  continue  to  fly  in 
circles  but  a  few  feet  above  it,  whenever  it  is  intruded  upon  by 
hunters,  or  specimen-seeking  naturalists* 

When  full  grown,  the  Scarlet  Ibia  (Tantalut  ruber)  measure* 
twenty-three  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  thirty-seven  in 
extent.  The  bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  quadrangular  form  at 
its  base.  It  is  sharp-ridged  and  curved  downwards.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence,  its  plumage  changes  from  black  to  grey, 
and  becomes  entirely  white  before  the  close  of  the  yawr.  The 
features  then  begin  gradually  to  assume  a  reddish  cast,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  third  year  that  the  bird  attains  its  perfect  adult  plumage^ 
which  is  of  a  gorgeous  crimson* 

The  rookeries  of  the  Ibis  are  only  tenanted  during  the  dry  season, 
as  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  ihroughout  the  remainder  of  the  year 
render  them  wholly  unfit  for  occupation.  During  this  period  the  Ibis 
wander  about  in  small  parties,  roosting  at  night  amid  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  foresL 

In  die  breeding-season,  the  Ibis  are  accustomed  to  make  daily 
visits  to  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  they  are  regulated  in  their  motions  by  the  state  of 
the  tide,  making  their  flights  to  the  shores  when  it  is  ebbing,  and 
returning  again  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  flow. 

Having  procured  three  or  four  fine  male  specimens,  and  satiated 
our  curiosity  respecting  tlie  romantic  haunts  o^  the  Ibis,  we  again 
seated  ourselves  in  the  canoe,  and  commenced  paddling  vigorously 
for  our  solitary  home  at  Cajueiro  1  My  companion  shot  a  bird  as  it 
was  flying  over  our  heads,  which  we  had  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
snowy  egret,  but  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  **  White 
Ibis/*  {Ibis  alba,)  This  handsome  bird  is  found  also  in  the  Horidas, 
and  is  included  among  Mr.  Audubon's  birds  of  North  America. 

The  white  Ibis  manifests  considerable  ingenuity  in  its  capture  of 
craw^sh,  one  of  its  favourite  articles  of  food.  This  little  animal 
during  the  dry  season  burrows  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  when  housed  in  this  subterranean  retreat  is  apparently 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Now,  in  order  to  catch  the 
delectable  creature,  the  Ibis  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  cunning 
stratagem.  Walking  up  deliberately  to  the  hole  of  the  animal,  he 
demolishes  with  his  bill  the  sandy  mound  which  surrounds  it,  causing 
a  portion  of  the  dirt  and  sand  to  partially  choke  up  the  cavity.  No 
sooner  is  the  industrious  little  crawfish  made  aware  of  the  devasta- 
tion done  to  his  retreat,  than  ignorant  of  the  cause,  he  unconsciously 
rushes  out  to  repair  the  injury.  At  this  moment  the  wily  Ibis 
pounces  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  sepulchred  in  the  hungry 
atomach  of  the  bird  I 

Besides  the  two  species  alluded  to,  there  is  another  species  which 
is  found  on  Marajo,  called  the  *'  Wood  Ibis  ;**  this  extraordinary  bird 
is  more  than  three  feet  in  height.     Its  general  colour  V%  vj\\\x.<£,  vi\v\^ 
its  wings  are  tipped  with  b/ack,  variegated  with  blue  as\d  gte^v\  t^^c,- 
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t\om.     Could  anything  be  more  graphic  than  the  following  glowm| 
description  of  rlie  haunts  of  these  birds,  by  Mr.  Audubon? 

'*  Mark  the  place,  reader,  and  follow  their  course  through  cane- 
brake,  cypress-swamp,  and  tangled  wood.  Seldom  do  they  return  to 
the  same  feeding-place  on  the  same  day.  You  have  reached  the  spot, 
and  arc  standing  on  ibe  margin  of  a  dark-watered  bay,  on  the  tinu 
osities  of  which  lead  your  eye  into  a  labryinth  ending  in  coinplett 
darkness.  The  tall  canes  bow  to  each  other  from  the  shores;  til 
majestic  trees  above  them,  all  hung  with  funereal  lichen,  gently  wnfi 
in  the  suffocating  atmosphere  ;  the  bull  frog,  alarmed,  shrinks 
into  the  water ;  the  alligator  raises  his  head  above  its  surface,  prah 
bly  to  see  if  the  birds  have  arrived,  and  the  wily  Congui  is  steHlthS 
advancing  towards  one  of  the  Ibis,  which  he  expects  to  carry  off  i 
the  thicket.  Through  the  dim  light  your  eye  catches  a  giimjise  i 
the  white  plumaged  birds,  moving  rapidly  like  spectres  to  and 
The  loud  clacking  of  their  mandibles  apprises  you  of  the  havoc  i 
commit  among  the  terrilied  inhabitants  of  the  water.  Move  genii 
or  not,  move  at  all  and  you  infallibly  lose  your  opportunity  of  oh 
ing  the  actions  of  the  birds.  Some  old  male  has  loDg  marked  yo 
whether  it  has  been  with  eye  or  with  car,  no  matter.  The  first  Bl% 
your  fool  cracks,  his  hoarse  voice  sounds  the  alarm.  Off  they  all  j 
battering  down  the  bending  canes  with  iheir  powerful  pinion  it,  J 
breaking  tlie  smaller  twigs  of  the  trees»  ajs  they  force  a  passage 
themselves/' 

**  What  a  mysterious  faculty  is  instinct!*'  exclaimed  my  con 
panion,  as  we  were  moving  with  velocity  down  the  rapid  currept  ^ 
the  stream.  *•  A  bird  or  an  animal,  by  its  peculiar  powers^  pn  "^ 
an  effect,  in  a  strange  and  incomprehensible  manner,  and  rneol 
the  exciting  principle,  instinct.  Now,  in  what  does  this  wonder 
power  differ  from  reason?  As  I  understand  them,  they  differ  on 
in  this^ — that  mankind  are  free  agents,  and  at  liberty  to  act  accordti 
to  their  own  judgments;  while  birds  and  animals  of  all  kinds  %rt  i 
trolled  by  certain  ininin table  laws,  which  confine  tlieir  ^liert 
action  within  narrow  limits,  and  exercise  a  sovereign  influence  i 
all  their  motions.  Their  identity,  or  self-consciousness*  is 
the  same  as  in  superior  beings;  but  their  mental  promptingSt  (^  i 
they  may  be  called,  are  not  generated  within  themselves,  but 
directly  from  the  Fountain  of  infinite  intelligence.  Then,  is  not  ii>- 
siinct  a  noble  faculty  ?  Truly,  it  is  a  visible  manifestatiofl  of  ib« 
wisdom  of  a  God,  exerted  for  the  preservation  and  sustenance  of  the 
feeblest  of  his  creatures,— of  Him  who  will  not  suffer  a  single  sptf- 
row  to  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed  I  "* 

"I  think  you  are  right/'  1  replied.  "The  reason  of  inaii,  li  «» 
know,  may  become  perverted,  and  the  human  mind  may  wander  ht 
&wny  from  its  accustomed  orbit,  through  the  deepest  darknas  lo^ 
gloom.  Error  may  reign  triumphant  for  a  time,  while  the  bf%l»t 
star  of  truth  is  obscured.  But  it  is  not  so  with  instinct.  Thii  p^ 
culiar  faculty  continues  always  the  same,  and  its  maorfeslatioM 
never  fail  to  be  the  precursors  of  good.  It  teaches  the  ncwly*flrdgrd 
birds  to  seek  their  natural  food — to  leave  for  ever  the  old  oevti  of 
their  feathered  parents,  and  to  build  for  themselves  ncsU  of  ibeif 
own.  It  po\utft  out  \\\e  T^^tUculac  food  best  adapted  to  their  aiattt 
guarding  them  cffecl\i5^\^  itcivc\  \X\i&  vcv^vaaxv^fi  <;^  4il  things  which  tm 
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hurtful  and  pernicious.  In  fact,  it  is  an  innate  power  of  knowing, 
such  as  could  emanate  from  the  Deity  abne/' 

"lam  pleased  to  perceive,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "that  our 
opinions  regarding  the  instinct  of  animalB  coincide  so  exactly. 
The  bird  of  summer  flies  off  to  southern  lands  on  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn—the  beasts  of  the  forest  seem  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of 
the  coming  of  a  severe  winter,  which  they  manifest  by  an  unusual 

ihering  of  materials  for  their  comfort,  and  of  provisions  for  their 

stenance  —  the  animal  who  has,  by  some  accident,  been  sickened, 
resorts  at  once  to  the  proper  remedy,  and  by  observing  tliem  under 
such  circumstances,  medicinal  plants  have  been  discovered,  of  emi- 
nent utility  to  the  human  race.  This  mysterious  attribute,  which 
assigns  to  the  beast  an  apparent  insight  into  futurity^  which  gives 
~  im  a  premonitory  warning  of  the  existence  of  danger,  and  gives 
im,  moreover,  such  a  wonderful  power  of  discerning  between  the 
good  and  bad,  may  very  properly  be  termed  divine.  Without  the 
faculty  of  reason,  man  would  be  decidedly  inferior  to  the  meaner 
worm  —  a  breathing  atom,  floating  in  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity  ;  a 
wandering  comet,  without  an  orbit  and  without  an  aim  1  With  it  he 
has  been  styled  the  *  lord  of  creation/  occupying  the  highest  position 
among  the  myriads  of  animated  matter,  and  standing  but  "bttle 
lower  than  the  angels  1  " 

**  How  wonderful  and  mysterious,"  exclaimed  my  companion,  in 
reply,  **  is  that  instinct  which  contrives  the  visits  of  the  Ibis  to  the 
shore.  Their  visits  depend  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  tides 
ith  the  changes  of  which  their  habits  seem  to  indicate  an  acquaint- 
ance. By  the  incomprehensible  prompting  of  their  nature,  they  go, 
in  quest  of  their  sea  food  only  when  the  waters  are  at  their  lowest 
^bb,  returning  again  as  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to  flow— if  a  man 
codd,  without  the  aid  of  science,  have  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
changes  of  the  tides,  and  other  matters  with  which  the  animals  and 
birds  seem  to  be  well  informed,  he  w^ould  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
prodigy — and  the  indefinable  power  which  he  thus  manifested,  would 
lOt  be  termed  instinct,  but  consummate  genius  I  " 

We  w^ere  now  approaching  near  to  our  solitary  abode  at  Cajueiro. 
The  sun  was  just  dipping  himself  beneath  the  western  horizon,  while 
a  multitude  of  snowy  clouds,  resplendent  with  gold  and  crimson,  and 
piled  one  upon  another  into  a  fantastic  mountain  of  vapour,  were 
floating  languidly  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  Not  far  below,  a  large  flock 
of  scarlet  Ibis,  were  speeding  silently  and  swiftly  on,  to  their  much- 
loved  home  in  the  campo.  The  evening  birds  were  singing  their 
plaintive  orisons,  while  the  birds  of  day  wxre  chanting  their  solemn 
vespers  to  the  early  stars  I  All  nature  appeared  to  be  hushed  with 
a  profound  calm,  and  the  air  itself  was  lethargic  with  the  falling  dews. 
Arriving  at  the  wharf,  we  heard  distinctly   the  tinkling  of  Indian 

"tars,  and  the  sot\  voice  of  a  mother,  who  was  singing  a  lullaby  to 
ler  babe.  Our  own  feelings  harmonized  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  insomuch  that  we  did  not  give  vent  to  a  single  mournful 
thougtit,  as  we  walked  with  slow  and  measured  steps  from  the  bank 
of  tlie  stream  to  our  own  lowly  cottage,  whose  leafy  roof  was  now 
glistening  like  silver  beneath  the  bright  rays  of  the  rising  moon  » 
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CHAPTEH    XIX. 

THE     FAST IRBBVOOABLR, 

"  It  ii  sAfer  to  fall  a  prey  10  rarens  than  to  rvlleri  ;  for  rmvient  wiD  i 
but  the  dead  -  whereat  nulen  will  devour  a  man  while  h«  it  alire/* — OU  . 

Much  in  the  way  of  miracle  as  gold  can  effect  in  this  money-i 
fibipping  age,  there  are  some  transformations  to  which  it  is  ub 

It  can  return  a  heavy  dolt  to  Parliament;  and  put  a  joung  sent] 
man  devoted  to  field-sports  at  the  head  of  an  important  pamfi;  m 
transform  a  dingy,  forbidding-looking  damsel  into  a  visoounli 
and  gather  around  the  board  of  the  illiterate  parvenu  the  wdUfa 
and  the  titled^  and  the  hlghly.gifled,  and  array  the  leading  talent 
of  the  bar  in  defence  of  a  hoary-headed  profligate, — but  it  dimot 
recal  events  to  throw  sudden  oblivion  over  the  past. 

This  Biedermann  discovered  to  his  chagrin.  Zara  was  not  foi 
gotten.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  shut  up  her  rooms^  and  burnt  her  liC 
library*  and  cut  up  her  portrait  in  shreds,  and  banished  so  far  i 
was  able  all  memorial  of  her  from  off  the  earth, — the  poor  Ic 
waj$  still  remembered.  The  helpless  and  the  needy  treasured  up 
her  memory :  and  the  compassionate  mourned  her  end.  Of  h«f 
surviving  relative  Dr,  Henchman  always  spoke  with  "bated  brealJt.'" 
and  steadily  refused  to  meet  him  in  society.  Nor  was  the  doctor  hit 
only  foe.  Miss  Prankard  never  ceased  to  iterate  and  reiterate  hcf 
suspicions  and  conclusions,  and  for  once  popular  opinion  waa  witii 
her.  The  astute  tactician  was  shunned.  Not  even  the  beaiifj  oi 
his  new  place  of  Lakelands — the  price  ofhhmi — could  gather  initioitii 
around  him.  He  felt  this  :  for  in  our  final  interview  he  hinted  hit 
intention  of  residing  permanently  on  the  continent.  We  parted 
without  any  display  of  feeling  on  either  side.  He  neither  asaed  nt 
where  I  was  going,  nor  whether  the  prospect  of  permanent  emplat* 
ment  was  before  nie,  nor  expressed  the  slightest  interest  in  my  late* 
And  I,  for  the  life  of  rae,  could  not  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  lea¥€  him, 
thank  him  for  past  civilities,  or  express  any  cordial  wishes  for  bit 
future  happiness.  That,  I  felt  persuaded,  an  unerring  judge  would 
effectually  mar.  With  a  distant  bow»  and  a  cold  farewell,  my  gafl- 
ing  thr;ildom  terminated.  A  short  interval,  and  my  services  were 
claimed  by  a  Mr.  Bohun — to  the  joy  of  my  heart,  a  coronrr— a 
coroner  having  the  run  of  a  very  extensive  district,  and  entertaimog 
the  most  laudable  impressions  of  the  importance  of  his  o(5ce. 

Hi*  belonged  to  an  old  family  ;  lived  in  an  old  house ;  retcUvd  in 
a  collection  of  old  pictures  ;  delighted  in  keeping  up  old  Citi 
had  around  him  a  host  of  old  friends ;  loved  to  talk  of  old 
cherished  old  theories  ;  and  waa  a  sturdy  stickler  for  old-lsuhlancd 
principles.  His  public  creed  might  be  summed  up  In  the  l»e— 
''Rally  round  the  crown  though  it  be  hanging  ona  btuh:**  and  Ui 
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private  creed  might  be  almost  as  briefly  embodied — "  Never  sacrifice 
a  friend:  never  surrender  a  principle." 

A  splendid  specimen  of  a  lawyer  who  contemned  fraud  and 
trickery  was  Reginald  fiohun.  But  be  had  the  most  marvelJous  and 
exalted  impressions  of  the  dignity  of  his  office* 

**  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  '*  that  the 
coroner  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  important  officers 
in  the  realm  ?  He  comes  next  to  the  high- sheriff,  Observe  me — ^next 
to  the  high-sheriif.  If  that  functionary  cannot  act,  the  coroner  is  his 
substitute ;  nay,  further,  if  any  exception  be  taken  to  the  high- 
sherifl'  for  partiality,  the  coroner  instantly  assumes  his  power*  To 
him,  in  lieu  of  the  sheriff,  process  is  then  awarded.  The  coroners  of 
England" — this  piece  of  information  he  always  announced  with 
evident  satisfaclionj — **  are  fitly  represented  in  the  person  of  their 
chief.  The  head-coroner  of  the  realm  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thence  infer  their  importance  iji  the 
eye  of  the  law  !" 

But  upon  one  point  Mr.  Bohun  was  slightly  Radical, —  "the 
miserable  remuneration  doled  out  "  to  him  and  his  brethren. 
•*  Guardians  as  we  unquestionably  are  of  the  life  of  the  subject, — of 
hia  fame  in  some  instances, — of  his  liberty  in  others y^- we  are  in- 
famously remunerated.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  look  at  my 
responsibility  and  my  remuneration, — when  I  contrast  my  solemn 
duties  with  my  beggarly  recompense,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  kind. 
But  the  anomaly  can  be  explained.  It  admits  of  easy  solution.  The 
Cormier  belongs  to  the  peopU,  His  is  a  popular  appointment ;  and 
the  existing  administrations.  Whig  or  Tory,  victimise  him  accord- 
ingly. Jf  the  coroner  were  nominated  by  ministers, — if  his  appoint« 
raent  were  controlled  by  them,^if  it  formed  any  part  of  crown 
patronage,  a  thundering  salary  would  be  his.  Trust  them  for  that, 
ilut  catch  them  adding  to  the  power  of  the  people,  or  increasing  the 
influence  or  emoluments  of  any  office  lo  which  I  he  people  present. 
Ugh !  one  loathes  human  nature  when  one  thinks  of  such  diabolical 
policy*  Look  at  the  Chancellor's  saUry  and  mine.  He — a  very  im- 
portant personage,  I  grant — ^he  deals  only  with  money,  and  minors' 
property,  and  lunatics  estates, — all  pelf,  mere  pelf;  /,  miih  life — 
with  life,  sir,  consider  that, — with  life  \  And  then  view  our  respec- 
tive positions." 

There  was  some  slight  difference,  indubitably. 

"  It 's  enough  to  draw  down  heaven's  vengeance  upon  the  land  ! 
The  wretches  1  They  don't  even  allow  me  back-carriage ;  and  ray 
fee — it  *s  a  positive  degradation  to  name  it !  I  loathe  its  very  men- 
tion !*' 

Worthy  Mr.  Bohun  !  He  was  occasionally  rather  irate,  and 
rerif  bilious!  The  comparison  between  the  Chancellor  and  him- 
self often  rendered  a  trip  to  Harrowgate  advisable.  And  I  'm  per- 
soaded,  if  the  secrets  of  his  inmost  soul  could  have  been  disclosed, 
that  it  was  his  abiding  and  settled  conviction  that,  be  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  emoluments  what  they  might,  the  coroner  (so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  entire  community  were  concerned),  was  by  far  the 
more  important  functionary  of  the  two. 

A  soothing  salve  is  self-complacency  ! 

The  first  inquest  I  attended  with  my  new  employer  was  marked 
by  very  painful  features.  It  was  held,  literally,  over  a  handful  of 
.     But  the  story  claims  a  chapter  to  itself. 


A     aAGRlFICB      TO     MOI^OCH. 
•*  The  death  of  die  body  (ne^  ui  from  the  body  of  d«ath.** 

The  tragedy,   well  remembered,  at  the  Orlingford  Ironworit 
might  appear  incretlible  unless  accompanied  by  details, 
accuracy  I  unhesitatingly  pledge  myself.     The  story  is,  uoha 
too  true. 

The  Orlinf^ford  furnaces,  built  with  the  ^eatest  care  mod  solidity^ 
are  about  thirty  feet  high  ;  at  the  base  twenty  feet  sqttare;  itid 
the  summit  twelve.     On  the  top  a  platform  ib  constructed  abouti 
feet  from  the  walls,  and  carefully  sheeted  with  iron  ;  an  exj 
humanely  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing  accidenU  and 
tating  the  charging  of  the  furnace ; — the  trucks  being  run  on  to  th 
platform,  and  their  content*  tilted  through  the  tunneUhead.     "^ ' 
tunnel- head;  fur  the  bene6t  of  the  uninitiated,  I  must  describe  i 
circular  mass  of  masonry  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  platfoi 
about  five  feet  in  height  and  three  in  diameter ;  with  fire  doors»  i 
placed  that  the  furnace  can  always  be  charged  to  windward  du 
a  |2ra1e. 

In  calm  weather  these  doors  are  useless :  the  powerfal  drmag'Ht  i 
the  furnace  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  preclude  all  annoyance  to  i' 
men. 

The  furnaces  are  generally  sunk  in  a  natural  hollow,  or  an 
bankment  is  formed  near  thera ;  the  platform  and  tramway? 
connected  by  a  swing- bridge,  also  covered  with  iron.  Over  tlu% 
trucks  cont^iiniog  the  charge  are  run,  and  tilted  into  the  funmet 
when  necessary. 

Below  the  platform,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace^  is  placed  the 
blowing  apparatus;  consisting  of  a  large  pipe  or  tube,  filled  with  air 
condensed  by  powerful  steam-engines,  and  heated  to  such  a  degree 
by  passing  through  a  series  of  hot  pipes,  that  the  current,  when  It 
enters  the  furnace,  will  melt  lead  far  more  rapidly  than  an  ordinirv 
household  fire.  It  is  then  exerting  a  pressure  of  about  three  pooiKU 
on  the  inch.  Thus  much  by  way  of  explanation.  It  is  neoessary 
in  order  to  make  the  occurrence  intelligible. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer's  day  in  June*  The  heat  had  been  OKNl 
oppressive  at  noon;  but,  as  the  sun  declined,  a  breeze  sprang  up 
and  from  its  influence  every  faint  and  toil-worn  labourer  at  tic 
glowing  works  appeared  to  gain  fresh  life  and  vigour.  The  lirtt 
wf  re  getting  low :  the  furnace-men  were  sitting  in  the  ikadt« 
smoking  or  sleeping, — awaiting  the  critical  moment  to  run  the  Iron* 
Above,  all  was  activity  and  bustle.  Waggons  were  discernible  in 
various  directions,  filled  with  materials  for  a  fresh  charge.  A  bdl 
would  ring,  and  a  train  of  them  would  start  with  a  rattling  pioe 
iip-hili  vvithout  any  apparent  cause  or  reason,  and  with  the  moit 
unaccountable  contempt  for  the  laws  of  gravity — anon  the  trdu 
would  either  stop  again,  or  plunge  into  earth,  precisely  at  the 
moment  another  set  of  waggons  emerged  from  a  different  orifice  sad 
came  down  hill,  under  the  resistless  influence  of  tame  mysterioas 
and  invisible  agency* 

it  was  a  strange  »c«ue  ;  ^.v^A^  ^*&  thoughtful  inlnil,  soggeftcii 
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rrany  a  reflecUoi 
the    exhatislless 


,  and  pointed  more  than  one  moral*  ft  spoke  of 
beneficence  of  Tiik  Dkitv;  of  his  care  for  the 
creatures  of  his  hand,  and  boundless  proviision  for  their  comfurt;  of 
the  triymph  of  art  over  nature  ;  of  the  wondrous  resources  of  in- 
tellect, and  of  the  countless  facilities  for  meeting  and  surmounting 
obstacles  with  which  The  Sltphfmb  Intklligenck  has  gifted  that 
frail,  wayward,  restlcs^is,  and  querulous  being — JVIan. 

While  energy  and  activity  were  visible  on  every  side,  two  hand- 
some little  urchins  were  busily  amusing  themselves.  Happily 
unconscious  of  the  comiivg  future,  they  rujihed  hither  and  thither, 
screaming  with  delight  They  laughed  at  themselves  ;  their  occu- 
pation;  their  brief  hour  of  freedom.  Bursts  of  mtrriment  bespoKe 
their  j<iy.  They  were  left — oh,  rare  occurrence  !— wholly  to  them- 
selves ;  and  were  "  fooling  It  to  the  top  of  their  bent.'*  Each,  in 
turn,  wheeled  the  other  in  a  barrow,  round  the  tunnel- head,  over 
the  swing- bridge,  round  the  weighing- house,  and  back  again*  Tlie 
people  on  the  embankment  were  too  much  occupied  to  remark 
them :  and  the  projection  and  height  of  the  platforra  screened  the 
children  from  the  observation  of  the  furnace-men.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  clatter  of  feet  over  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  Itud  inquiry  of 
**  ly/ial  V  (tmUf?"  Then  a  shriek,  a  yell,  and  din  of  voices  arose  ; 
amid  which  came  the  cry — ^*' Somebody  down  the  tunnel-head  ! — 
stop  the  engine  !^ — cut  off  the  bla^t ;  you'll  blow  him  to  pieces]" 
The  rufch  from  every  side,  and  the  clamour  in  Welsh  and  Engli&ih, 
made  the  poor  boy's  situation  &till  nujre  dangerous.  Nut  a  moment 
cf>yld  be  lost:  the  platform  was  cleared  by  main  furce ;  a  chain  was 
thrown  up  from  below,  and  one  man,  at  the  ribk  of  his  life,  bent 
through  the  flames,  and  dropped  it  into  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate 
lad,  wfjo  urns  dhnii/  seen  movirrg  Mow  /  He  immediately  seized  this 
mean^  of  escape.  There  was  a  loud  and  general  chter.  The  men 
ran  oiTwith  the  chain,  and  the  end  came  out  of  the  furnace  quick  as 
thoughL     Alas!  nature  could  do  no  more.     The  wretched  child  had 

C risen  a  few  feet,  and  dropped  once  more  into  the  sea  of  dame.  He 
[Was no  longer  alive;  all  that  could  be  disiinguihhed  wasadaik,  shape- 
less mass,  without  sense  or  motion.  **  Get  the  body  up  l"  was  now 
the  reiterated  cry.  The  frantic  mother  had  now  reached  the  ^cene. 
fihepiteously  and  madly  repeated,  with  a  vehemence  and  energy  that 
^ere  distinctly  audible  above  the  uproar—**  Lti  mk  see  htt/t  ami  save 
him!**  A  heavy  iron  rod  was  quickly  attached  to  the  chain,  and 
ihe  same  devoted  man  who  had  shewn  siueh  c<mrage  in  attempting 
the  rescue  before,  succeeded,  after  some  painful  failures,  in  driving 
the  instrument  through  the  dark  mais  below.  *'  Pull  away  boys  ; 
pull  away  ]  We'll  have  him  yet!"  But  no  sooner  Itad  the  botly 
reached  the  air,  than  it  crumbled  into  dust!  The  intense  heat  had 
completely  pulverised  it. 

Shall  i  ever  forgot  the  features  of  the  maddened^  and  now  raving, 
mother,  when  the  ashes  of  her  only  chihl — the  gay  and  blooming 
boy  whom  she  had  parted  from  but  one  brief  hour  before — were  laid 
a  glow^ing  mass  at  her  feet } 
The  poor  have  feelings  I 

Extraordinary  as  this  may  seem — incredible  as  "  the  man  about 
Town  *'  may  deem  it — wondrous  as  it  may  appear  that  the  scantilj- 
clothed,  and  the  wretchedSy  housed,  and  the  miseriibly  fed,  and  the 
avowedly  overworked  should  have  time  to  feeV — it  \a>  we,N^x\WW^?.> 
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true  I  Horny  as  are  their  hands,  and  grimy  as  is  their  compl 
—and  bard  as  are  the  lines  in  their  wearied  countenance — and  hartli 
as  is  their  voice,  and  heavy  and  bad  as  is  their  step — and  gloomy  and 
faded  as  is  tlie  expression  of  their  eye — they  can  feeL  Paradox  at 
it  raay  seem,  they  have  a  heart ;  a  heart  that  sickens  at  injustice; 
that  is  riven  by  domestic  sorrow  ;  that  bears  up  bravely  under 
privation  ;  that  melts  at  a  word  of  unexpected  sympathy,  cordially 
and  sincerely  spoken. 

Do  Legislators  and  Minuter 8  of  Hdiglon  credit  tkt^faci  ? 
Droll  sights  have  come  before  me  in  a  chequered  pilgrimage.  I  hive 
known  a  woman  of  fashion^  a  lady  of  varied  accomplishments  and  of 
patrician  descent,  say,  when  quitting  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  father 
some  ten  minutes  after  bis  decease — that  father  having  left  her 
he  had,  having  idolized  her  through  life  and  enriched  her  at  d 
"  Well !  the  play  is  now  over ;  order  the  horses*  and  let  rat  be  gon 
And  I  have  known  a  peasant  mother,  the  wife  of  a  labouring  hii 
watch  night  and  clay  by  her  dying  child;  tend  it;  soothe  it;  reel 
it;  cheer  it ;  fondle  it;  averse,  the  while,  to  let  another  for 
share  her  ioth  ;  indiflVrent  about,  or  rather  loathing  all  t ui 
for  herself;  ay,  and  when  suiFering  and  life   had  ceased 
sit  by  the  coffin^  tearless  and  speechless,  nor  quit  the  €>b)e*ct 
Bolicitude  till  fairly  wrested  from  her  to  be  committed  to  iti 
dust. 

I  wonder  which  of  these  two  had  "fcelittg  9  '*     The  woman  thi 
in  coarse  raiment,  or  the  lady  '*  gorgeously  appareled  "  ? 
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A     DEADLY     JaiCB. 

^«  Oravitv  is  not  DecessaHIy  a  oompoiiefit  pan  of  wickodoMi*    ifjiJicnli^ 
often  wreathed  In  smilec    There  are  jests  which  det troy ;  devttuy  m  turtly  m  I 

kt^eu-edged  dagger  or  the  poisoned  bowL*' — Matcbik, 

The  inquest  was  conducted  very  deliberately  by  my  prindpilf 
and  the  verdict,  "Accident'il  death/'  sadly  and  slowly  arrived  it. 
At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  an  incident  occurred  which  acca- 
rately  indicated  the  aged  Coroner's  kindly  feelings*  As  th«  in- 
quiry progressed,  great  sympathy  had  been  expressed  by  each  fiie- 
cessive  witness  for  the  bereaved  and  maddened  mother  ;  and  oftthe 
scorched  and  grimy  features  of  many  a  furnace-man,  strong  ematWo 
was  visible,  when  the  recovery  of  the  body — if  body  it  could  be 
called — was  detailed, 

Bohun  noted  this,  and  the  inquest  having  all  but  terixiiiialied«  f^ 
marked  :— 

**  Gentlemen,  this  poor  woman  is,  I  dare  say^at  a  loaa  how  to  hmrj 
her  child:  she  is  at  once  weighed  down  by  poverty,  and  overwhclmfd 
with  sorrow :  let  us  shew  that  we  feel /or  her,  and  nith  her.  Cotiie. 
I  will  make  her  a  present  of  my  fee,  as  coroner,  if  you,  at  jui^nieli* 
wi  11^  hand  over  to  her  yours'." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation^^  and  a  very  rapid 

subscription,  of  a  sum  not  perhaps  large  in  itself,  but  most  welcoM 

to  the  indigent  mother  was  the  result. 

**  And  now  J**  couxmu^O^  ^u\\\i\\,  ^Sv^x  t^  ^%sMit^'*  oojr  work 
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ncoiwplete  ;  we  must  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  or  it  will  be  but 
a  left-handed  job.  Where  is  the  brave  fellow  who,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  tried  to  save  that  of  the  poor  boy?  Where  is  he?  Let 
hiru  stand  forth^  that  I  may  look  at  him,  and  remember  him/* 

There  was  a  rush  and  a  scuffle,  and  a  strong  manly-looking  form 
w^aSj  in  a  second,  pushed,  or  rather  dragged,  forward  by  those  be" 
hind  him,  till  he  stood  in  front  of  the  coroner's  table,  the  man  him- 
self enduring,  rather  than  forwarding,  the  operation,  looking  the 
while  all  Bheepi.^hness  and  reluctance^  thoae  about  him  and  around 
luni  all  earnestness  and  approval, 

''A  good  deed,*  said  the  coroner,  bluntly,  *' merits  praise,  and 
something  more.  You  obeyed," — addressing  the  dark  Herculean 
being  who  towered  beside  him, — "  a  noble  impulse  in  trying  to  save 
that  poor  boy,  and  I  believe  I  am  merely  doing  my  duty  in  dwell- 
ing on  it  with  special  notice.  What  say  you,  my  men?  Harman 
leems  to  have  been  somewhat  scorched  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  the 
sufferer.  Methinks  he  should  carry  away  with  him  something 
better  than  scars,  by  which  to  remember  his  daring  feat  of  yester- 
day. While  I  am  fighting  my  way  into  my  greatcoat  and  wrapper, 
make  a  little  subscription  for  him,  and  whatever  sum  you  raise 
among  yourselves,  /  will  double," 

The  motion,  without  a  seconder,  wai«  adopted,  and  unanimously 
carried.  A  long  and  hearty  cheer  resounded  through  the  room, 
when  Bohun,  with  a  gratified  and  beaming  smile^  ful tilled  his  part 
of  the  arrangements 

'*  What  an  act  of  martyrdom  it  is  1"  cried  he,  as  we  achieved  the 
feat  of  clambering  up  into  his  high,  noisy,  battered,  niediwval,  and 
most  excruciating  gig.  **  What  an  act  of  martyrdom  it  is!"  I 
thought  so  myself,  as  I  sank  down  upon  a  seat,  and  rose  up  hastily 
with  a  groan.  Had  it  been  stuffed  with  nails,  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured greater  torture*  '*  W^hat  an  act  of  martyrdom  it  is  to  veiw  a 
scene  of  suffering  like  that  we  have  just  quitted,  and  feel  unable 
adequately  to  meet  it !  " 

1  confess  with  shame,   that  at  that  moment  my  sympathiea  were 
singularly  dull  and  sluggish  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  my  :itten- 
tion  being  riveted  exclusively  on  my  own. 
^m  The  coroner  continued  : — 

^K*'I'd  have  given  that  fine  fellow,  Harman,  ten  pounds  with 
pleasure,  had  circumstances  permitted  it ;  but  the  beggarly  salary 
awarded  to  the  coroner — pray  be  seated  ? — the  paltry  pittance  doled 
out  to  him,  and  sanctioned  by  administration — won't  you  sit  down? 
— the  manner  in  which  each  succeeding  government  strives  to 
degrade  the  office  and  pauperize  the  holder — have  you  at  length 
arranged  your  seat  ?  " 

'  No,"  said  1 ;  **  I  never  shall ;  who  can  sit  on  a  bushel  of  pins  ? 
kat*i  marlt^rdom,  if  you  will !  " 

"  You  forget  the  official  character  of  the  party  you  address,"  said 
my  companion,  with  dignijied  gravity.  *•  The  gig  was  my  grand- 
father's: and  the  springs  are  somewhat  out  of  order,  and  have  lost 
their  easy  play.  A  thick  great-coat,  a  couple  of  horse-rugs,  and  a 
wrapj>er,  will  mitigate  the  inconvenience." 
It  did  mitigate  it :  but^ — oh  I 

The  following  morning  but  one  —  for  inquests,  strange  to  say, 
i^ly  occur  singly,  they  generally  follow  in  rapid  euccesBion  ;  I 
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have  known  ^ve  occur  within  ten  days,  and  then  an  interval  ot  iti 
weeks  without  any — we  had  to  investigate  the  death  ot*  an  old  man 
in  an  adjacent  town^  who  sunk  dawn  lifeless  from  over-joy.  He 
was  a  dependent  of  the  coroner,  who,  towards  him,  had  strictly  fuU 
fulfilled  his  motto — "  never  sacrifice  a  friend  :  "*  and  the  old  man*!  j 
history  shewed  the  danger  of  wholly  relying,  in  criminal  caM% ' 
on  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  M  . .  ,  .  y,  there  lived,  for  many  yetn 
in  good  repute^  a  respectable  and  M'ell-educated  man,  of  the  name  ( "^ 
Roddams.  By  force  of  character,  rather  than  from  the  influence  < 
any  leading  interest,  he  obtained,  when  bordering  on  sixty^  the  ap* 
pointment  of  post-master. 

It  had  long  been  the  old  man*s  ambition  to  be  a  govcmmetit- 
officer  ;  and  when  the  warrant  came  down,  nominating  him  to 
vacant  office,  he  declared  that  *'  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Kin 
or  Prince  to  make  )iim  happier  1 "  Among  other  appendages  to  thi 
thriving  little  town,  was  an  inn — **  The  Griffin  '*< — much  frequentej] 
by  *^  Commercials/'  Before  railroads  were  called  into  existence,  an" 
provincial  tradesmen  could  steam  up  to  town  in  the  morning ;  gitij 
their  own  orders;  select  their  own  goods;  and  sup  by  their  om 
fireside  the  same  evening,  with  their  purchases  ranged  around  them, 
'^Commercials*'  were  a  moneyed,  important,  and  peremptory  claci. 
They  rejoiced  in  a  somewhat  varied  nomenclature — **  Travetlefi;" 
"  Commercial  Gents ;  "  "  Bag-men  ;  "  *•  Order- Boys  :  **  but  the  title 
which  they  themselves  most  affected  was  that  of  "Commercials." 

In  every  large  town  there  was,  at  that  time  of  day,  some  particuhif 
inn  which  the  fraternity  honoured  with  their  special  patronage.    Ai  ! 
a  body,  they  were  not  easy  to  please.     Woe  to  the  luckless  lamUflfil 
who  offended  them,  contravened  their  orders,  trenchetl  upon 
divinity,   or  overlooked  their  injunctions!     Their   anger  waa 
diificuUy  appeased.     Incensed — justly  or  unjustly,  it  mattered  no 
they  woukf  spread  confusion  from  ground  floor  to  attic,  and  *'  flight 
the  whole  house  from  its  propriety." 

Years  ago,  when  the  order  was  numerous,  ffourii^hing,  and  9Und 
upon  its  privileges*  I  rashly  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Robert 
Hall,  to  pass  a  qttiet  Sunday  at  Leicester,  at  a  house  then  patroniiel 
by  "  commercials/'     Some  fair,  or  agricultural  meeting,  or 
show,  was  to  commence  on  the  Monday ;  and  the  inn  was  i 
with  these  vivacious  gentry,     A  quiet  Sunday  I     Oh,  vitioiiary  1_. 
The 'Vfather  of  the  commercial  room" — he  travelled  for  a  wbolevvf 
umbrella  firm ;   had  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  a  portentous  frown,! 
and  a  most  stentorian  voice, — alarmed  the  whole  house  at  noon  whail 
he  came  down  to  breakfast^  and  detected  some  irregularity  loiii 
a  buttered  toast  of  brown  bread.     The  volleys  of  reproof  whjc' 
venerable  "order-boy  "  fired  off!     The  menaces  he  threw  ou^l 
the  anathemas  he  uttered !  I,  and  others,  in  our  iguorancre,  tcoaginid  I 
either  that  the  inn  was  on  fire,  or  that  some  audacious  '*  commerw* 
had  rnn  off"  with  the  landlady.     With  the  most  humble  apoloMi^ 
and  rounds  of  brown    buttered  toast  — hot^ — smoking — steeped  in 
butter — relay  aller  relay — was  the  complainant's  wrath  at  lengtJk 
appeased.     We  had  then   a  calm  interval  for  an  houn     Tk»l  wu 
ttrminated  by  a  youthful  commercial,  who  was  inexorably  offeniW 
bccausf  his  *' port-negus  had  too  much  lemon  in  it."     The  tifsm 
this  geiitkmau  caused— lie  was  in  the  Juncy  line — was  a  rmBtj,   k 
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was  '*  a  fact**  and  not  a  ibeory.  On  an  elderly  maiden,  sister  of  a 
prebendary,  this  second  outbreak  had  a  moving  effect.  This  timid 
and  oneasy-looking  gentlewoman  averred  that  she  alnutfs  counecicd 
Leicester  with  blood ;  that  she  "never  passed  through  it  without 
remembering  the  murdered  Mn  Paas,  that  ill-ftited  commercial 
traveller."  Slie  protested  that  the  continued  uproar  in  the  travel- 
lers* room  had  "alarmed  her  beyond  expression  ;"  and  that  she  waji 
"quite  sure  murder  would  be  committed  in  the  house  belbre  morn- 
ing I"  In  vain  the  landlord,  the  landlady,  the  waitress,  and  the 
chambermaid,  deprecated  auch  a  distressing  conclusion;  and  assured 
their  guest  that  the  commercial  room  **  would  be  as  peaceable  as  a 
dove's-nest  **  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  had  dined,  and  had  **  settled 
down  like  brothers  lor  the  evening/'  The  dignitary's  sister  rejoined 
*'that  Leicester  had  always  been  a  lawless  place  from  the  beginning 
of  time;"  that  she  was  "morally  satisfied  some  deed  of  blood  would 
be  done  in  that  house  before  the  dawn  ;  and  that  she  would  not 
remain  to  witness  it."  So  saying,  she  vacated  her  rooms  abruptly 
and  incontinently. 

What  deed  of  darkness  was  done,  if  any,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
can  truly  testify,  that  about  two  in  the  morning  "  the  father  of  the 
commercial  room  "  was  conveyed  upstairs  by  his  sons,  in  a  very 
undutiful  and  unfilial  fashion;  and  that  at  seven  the  commercial 
room  looked  like  an  apartment  in  Bedlam,  strewed  in  all  directions 
with  broken  glass,  dismantled  curtains,  dismembered  chairs,  and 
topsy-turvy  tables.  The  resemblance  to  "a  dove*s  nest**  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  oitscure. 

Of  a  kindred  class  of  visitors  were  those  who  supported  '*  The 
Griffin,"  and  who  mustered  there  in  full  force  on  a  well-remembered 
Sl  Patrick's  Eve.  Mrs.  Wauchope,  the  landlady,  had  her  peculiari- 
ties, and  so  had  her  spouse.  The  former,  like  Abbot  Boniface,  in 
Sir  Walter's  immortal  tale,  was  partial  to  a  soft  seat.  There  was  a 
■well-stuffed,  crimson  velvet  cushion  specially  set  apart  as  the  distinct 
property  of  the  hostess,  on  which  she  rested  her  portly  form  during 
her  brief  intervals  of  inaction  throughout  a  busy  day.  This  appen* 
dage  on  the  evening  in  question  most  unaccountably  was  missing. 
No  trace  of  it,  vast  as  was  its  bulk,  could  be  detected.  Mrs, 
W^auchope  was — and  sat — ill  at  ease* 

Nor  was  the  partner  of  her  cares  a  whit  more  cheerful,  lie  had 
been  experimented  upon  by  the  *' bagmen/'  in  a  manner  equally 
unexpected  and  tlisagreeable. 

]Mr.  Wauchope,  who,  when  business  was  brisk,  invariably  attended 
himself  to  the  wants  of  the  **  Commercials,"  had  an  unlucky  and  wea- 
risome propensity.  Enter  the  room  in  winter  when  he  would — ^let 
the  temperature  of  the  day  be  what  it  might ^ — he  made  a  point  of 
rushing  to  the  fire-place,  seizing  the  poker,  and  stirring  the  fire  till 
it  roared  and  blazed  in  the  wide  chimney.  In  vain  did  the  »*Com* 
mercials  "  remonstrate,  scold,  and  require  him  to  desist.  The  habit 
was  confirmed  and  irresistible.  Either  the  iirst  act  on  entering  the 
room,  or  the  last  previous  to  quitting  it,  was  a  rapid  dart  towarda 
tlie  fire-place,  followed  by  a  rousing  and  revolutionary  stir* 

•'  What  an  intolerable  nuisance !"  exclaimed  a  stout  gentleman,  who 
weighing  fifteen  stone,  and  taking,  as  he  collected  his  orders,  con- 
siderable exercise,  was  in  the  ccddest  weather  *'  rather  oppressed  than 
otherwise—*'       *'  What  an  intolerable  nuisance  that  our  host  can 
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never  enter  the  room,  nor  execute  an  ordi 
The  temperature  must  be  ninety.  One  roigl 
And,  with  a  huge  Bandana  the  aufferer  1 
briously, 

**  I  don't  object  to  a  warm  room,"  said  at 

man  opposite — he  travelled  in  the  dolls'  eye  1 

interruption  bothers  one  when  calculating  t 

the  pastime  was  one  which  the  doUa'  eyegjl 

and  saw,  unwillingly,  transferred  to  anothei^ 

"  One  can't  sleep  for  the  fellow  1  "  said  a 

man,  waking  up  out  of  a  dose  in  the  opposil 

"Like  other  evils,  this  admits  of  remedy/ 

decorously  attired  in  Quaker  garb — his  nsM 

behind    a    little    table,  where    he   sat  half-l 

apring-patterna,  and  rolls  of  cartridge-paper; 

"  Not  at  thy  hands ; "  objected  the  atotfj 

phraseology  of  Friends  by  way  of  fun,  | 

*'  Yea,  at  mine ;  and  to-day/'  said  the  Qn 

"  Thy  aptness  at   expedients  none  can   ( 

other,  slily.     This  was  a  covert  allusion  tol 

Quaker's  career,  which  that  worthy  seemed 

ready  wit,  as  thy  bitterest  enemies  allow  ;  I 

beyond  thee/'  i 

*•  Put  him  in  my  hands,"  said  the  other,* 

engage  that  after  to-day  he  will  shy  the  Col 

fire  as  long  as  thou  and  I  may  frequent  *  Tl 

voluntarily  pledge  himself  to  that  effect/' 

"  You'll  fail — I'll  bet  you  ten  to  one — yoii 

**  In  shillings  or  half-crowns?  "  was  the  <J 

"In  cnmnxf"  returned  the  other,  with  ill 

"  Done  I  "^"  And  done  !  "—and  the  bettil 

**  What ! "  cried  the  lethargic  Bagman  oj 

ama^e ;  '*  a  wager !    and   made  by  a  Qua! 

betting  I     Ah  !   well !     They'll  put  you  oul 

I  know  nothing  of  church  discipline ! "     A| 

was  a  snore.  | 

Meanwhile,  Friend  Higraan  made  his  BTT^ 

really  were.    Some  called  him  the  *'  Wet  Qui 

achievements.      Others,   the  "Cussing  Qui 

pressions.     Others,  the  "Cursed  Quaker,*' 

and  cutting  mode  of  dealing.     And  others  { 

"  Quaker  "  at  all.     He,  however,  stuck  to  tlj 

"  patter/'     Very  quietly  did  Friend  Higmai 

as  quietly  put  its  knub  or  top  into  the  blazing 

heated,  he  withdrew  it,  placed  it  in  its  ac^ 

the  bell.     In  rushed  the  landlord  ;  and,  witfc 

was  wanted,  made  a  dash  at  the  poker,  grai 

flourish  J  commenced  his  usual  unset  at  the  ^ 

a  roar,  he  relinquished  his  weapon,  and,  loofc 

fingers,  and  then  at  the  tittering  group,  excli 

well,  gentlemen  ;  catch  me,  from  this  day  fo^ 

or  looking  after  your   comforts  again!      ^ 

name  is  Wauchope.     Phauf!     How  my   ' 

I  *ve  done  wu\\  pokeia.    tka.\ii\     VL^     ' 
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"  I'll  trouble  thee  for  thy  fifty  shillings/'  said  Quaker  lligman  to 
his  opponent. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostess  was  unweariedly  searching  for  the  lost 
cushion.  She  could  not  *'  settle/'  she  said,  without  it.  Every 
drawer,  every  cheat,  every  nook  and  corner  were  carefully  scru- 
tinised— but  in  vain.  Ere  long,  another  subject  of  annoyance  began 
to  harass  the  frequenters  of  **  The  Griffin,"  The  bar  was  iilled  with 
smoke,  and  its  mistress  was  nearly  stifled.  That  draught  which 
was  deemed  faultless — which  in  the  stormiest  days  had  never  waver- 
ed—now  refused  to  act  at  all.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke  poured 
down  the  chimney,  and  choked  the  utterance  of  the  vexed  landlady. 
That  flustered  matron  was  at  her  wit's  end.  It  was  then  reverenti- 
ally represented  to  her  that  the  chimney  might  be  foul. 

"  What !  and  the  sweepers  here  but  on  Tuesday  last  ?  Nonsense  I 
Xret  the  fire  be  lit  for  the  fitlh  time.  It  mini  burn;  and  it  shall 
burn  I     I'm  resolved  upon  it/* 

Her  commamls  were  obeyed:  and  eddies  of  smoke  swept  through 
the  hostel,  blinding  the  eyes^  and  irritating  the  throats  of  all  it« 
inmates. 

A  little  cinder-wench  then  humbly  besought  her  mistress  that  she 
might  be  allowed  on  her  knees  to  look  up  and  into  the  chimney^ 
"  It  might  be  choked  by  a  bird's-nest/' 

Leave  was  given:  and  Cinderellai  af\er  due  examination,  thus 
announced  her  discovery  :  ''  The  chimley's  a-stopped — ^w holly  and 
entirely  a-stopped — there's  a  large  destruction  in  it — ^that  there  is — a 
square  destruction,     I  sartaintly  see  a  corner  of  something  red]  '* 

"  Red  r*  cried  the  landlady;  and  the  possibility  of  a  practical 
joke  crossed  her   mind,     "  Retl  I    O,  John   Ostler,    up   with  your 

C itch-fork,  and  haul  it  down  !  "  He  obeyed,  and,  in  a  few  secondsi 
lid  at  her  feet,  in  the  most  deplorable  array,  the  missing  cushion. 

•'This  was  planned  by  those  ComniercJals/'  said  the  laridlady, 
indignantly:  '^  and  it's  the  work  of — ^I'm  persuaded — that  cuusing 
Quaker/* 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  was  enacting  at  the  Poat-oHice.  A 
letter,  marked  double,  and  post-paid,  had  reached  M — y,  addressed 
to  '•  Obed  Higman/'  to  be  left  at  *^  The  Griffin."  It  was  partially 
unsealed;  and  the  elder  Roddam  saw  clearly  that  bank  notes  were 
enclosed. 

"  Jasperj"  said  he  to  his  son,  who  assisted  him  in  the  office  ;  **  this 
letter  is  of  importance  ;  take  it  down  yourself  to  '  The  Griffin :  *  it's 
intended  for  some  gentleman  who  is  staying  there;  and  the  sooner 
we  are  rid  of  it  the  better/' 

The  son  obeyed  ;  and,  seeing  Wauchope  in  the  bar,  asked  for  Mr, 
Higman. 

"You'll  find  him  in  The  ComroerciaJ  Room/*  was  the  landlord's 
testy  reply — his  fingers  still  smarted^  and  his  feelings  were  far  from 
tranquillised — '*  or  if  he  be  not  there  now,  he  will  be  very  shortly ; 
you  know  your  way  ?     Right  a-head." 

Jasper  hurried  on.  The  room  was  empty.  But,  on  a  little  t«bl# 
lay  a  locked  letter-case,  with  Mr-  Higraan's  name  in  full,  engraved 
on  a  brass-plate  and  affixed  to  it*  On  this  letter-case  the  youth 
CArefully  placed  the  important  packet. 

When  was  that  Ulttr  ieen  again  f 
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I,— THE  SHORES  OF  TOE  LOW  COUNTRIES.      ANTWKRP. 

HoLHAN,  the  blintl  travellerj  tells  us  that  he  went  to  Sierra  Leone 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     Miasma,  coiling  like  a    wet  tnake 
round  the  lungs,  is  a  curative  process  rather  difficult  of  belief.     But 
change  of  scene  works  miracles*    It  flutters  the  blood,  breakjt  up  ihc 
lethargy  of  monotonous  habits,  and  sets  the  springps  of  life  going 
with  renewed  elasticity.     Observe  that  obese,  niiddle-a^ed  gentle 
man^  in   tlie    broad-leafed,    fawn-coloured   travelling  hat,   how 
stands  ga»ing  at  the  odd  costumes  of  the  people  in  the  market^ 
place.     At  home  he  doesn't  walk  two  miles  a-day,  on  an  avcfigt^ 
spends  a  couple  of  hours  of  a  morning  over  the  newspaper,  iom 
crawls  about,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  turtle^  till  iliiici«r- 
time.     Now»  ever  since  he  has  come  abroad  he  ha«  been  in  a  perpe* 
tual  f!urry ;  clambering  up  old  cathedral  towers,  and  driving  tbotft 
to  rains  and  museums,  palaces  and  picture-galleries,  from  th«  n** 
ment  he  gets  out  of  bed  till  he  gets  into  it  again.  He  ii  thinner,  ind 
lighter,  and  airier  already ;  and  begins  to  chuckle  and  crack  jokei 
with  a  spriteliness  which  quite  alarms  his  family.     The  novelty  <a(| 
the  transition  awakens  his  whole  faculty  of  observation,  such  i^  iti 
is;  and  the  perpetual  motion  has  given  wings  to  hia  animal  spiriULj 
He  is  a  new  man,  for  the  time  at  all  events;  but   haw   long  th#l 
healthful  influence  of  this  sudden   metamorphosis  will    last  otiul^ 
depend  upon  himself. 

The  experiment  of  the  virtues  of  change  is  put  to  a  hard  tcit  in 
Flanders  ;  for  never  was  shore  so  dismal,  or  land  so  like  water.  At 
the  first  sight  of  the  line  of  coaat.  unvaried  by  a  solitary  undulatioflf 
and  lying  apparently  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a  crowd  of  drearj 
images  rise  up  before  you ;  you  think  of  the  margin  of  the  Ded 
Sea,  where  the  apples  appropriately  turn  to  ashes, — of  the  gli^ooij 
lip  of  the  Stygian  lake,  seen  afar  otf  in  some  dusky  picture,— 4if  i 
thread  of  smoke  on  the  verge  of  the  hori£on,^-or  of  anything  rather 
than  a  country  covered  with  verdure,  and  thrilling  to  its  ceiitrr 
with  a  busy  population.  The  shore  is  so  low  that  you  wonder  t^ 
water  does  not  drown  it ;  and,  as  you  approach  nearer  and  ncafff* 
your  wonder  increases  to  observe  how  this  dead  flat  becnmcsgnidiiil* 
ly  developed  into  an  inhabited  country,  ranges  of  sallow  popbrit 
clusters  of  tiled  roofs,  church  domes  and  spires,  mills  t  n{)m 

the  bleak  banks,  or  glittering  through  the  trees,  and    .  pe^- 

green  corn  rising  up  like  apparitions  in  solemn  successiun.    VVi  tint, 
is  the  land  whose  northern  settlements  remote  history   iuformi  i 
belonged  to  the  fishes  when  tlie  world  was  in  its  prime,  of  wb*.Me1 
people  Pliny   entertained  an  awkward  doubt   whetlier   ihey  ^Mi 
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denizens  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  and  which  is  described  by  Butler 
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*■  A  country  that  drmwi  fifty  foot  of  irater, 
In  wh^ch  mea  lire  ai  in  the  hold  of  Nature.*^ 


The  fogs  that  bang  upon  this  coast  are  so  dense  that  you  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  cast  anchor  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  land 
till  they  clear  off,  before  you  can  venture  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  Zealand  group,  of  which  inglorious  Walcheren  is  the 
principal,  looms  first  out  of  the  mist.  The  derivation  of  the  name, 
s€a-land^  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  all  sea-land.  The  embank- 
ments on  the  sea-verge  are  high ;  but  the  meadows  within — the 
polders  calamilcfiJC^^Bre  occasionally  overBowed^  notwithfitanding ; 
ail  extremity  for  which  provision  is  made  further  inland  by  dykes  ami 
drains.  A  few  years  ago,  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  but  be- 
fore the  boundary  treaties  were  completed  between  Holland  and 
Belgium*  a  Dutch  guard  ship  used  to  lie  at  anchor  here,  to  prevent 
the  Belgian  flag  from  passing  into  the  Scheldt-  It  was  humiliating 
enough  to  cross  in  a  Belgian  vessel  at  that  time^  and  witness  the 
ceremony  of  striking  the  national  flag,  black,  saffron,  and  red,  and 
hoisting  the  Union-jack  in  its  steady  that  the  good  ship  might  obtain 
a  free  entrance  to  her  own  port.  All  this  is  gone  by  now  ;  two 
Kings  of  Holland  have  surrendered  their  sceptres  in  the  interval  ;  • 
the  guard-ship  has  resolved  itself  into  another  Flying  Dutchman, 
and  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  waters  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  free. 

Entering  the  river  by  daylight,  and  sailing  close  under  the  coast, 
you  get  a  fine  view  of  FlushiMg,  the  capital  of  Walcheren.  If  you 
can  exorcise  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  unfortunate  expedition  out  of 
your  thoughts,  you  will  enjoy  the  cleanly  and  hive-like  appearance 
of  the  place.  The  hasty  panorama  of  arsenal,  church,  and  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  you  thus  obtain,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  inte- 
rest an  Englishman  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  take  in  a  scene 
blistered  over  with  such  terrible  memoirs.  A  few  hours'  sail,  swiftly 
consumed  in  gazing  on  embankments  and  breakwaters,  stray  forts, 
and  dreary  marshes,  brings  you  to  the  quay  of  Antwerp. 

The  most  favourable  moment  to  visit  Antwerp  is  during  ihe/tVe 
of  the  Revolution.  You  will  then  have  the  city  in  its  holiday^suit  ; 
and  no  city  looks  livelier  in  its  finery,  or  duller  in  its  ordinary  work- 
a-day  dress.  Formerly  Antwerp  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  commer- 
cial system  ;  and  Napoleon  built  an  enirepdt  and  basins  here,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  trade,  for  which  its  position 
renders  it  peculiarly  adapted ;  but  the  Revolution  dispersed  its  mer- 
chants, who  withdrew  for  the  most  part  to  Holland,  just  aa  its  silk- 
manufacturers  nearly  three  centuries  before  were  forced,  by  the 
tyranny  of  Alva,  surnamed  the  Cruel ,  to  seek  refuge  in  En|^land. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  Revolution  were  disastrous  to  the  Bel- 
gians;  and,  although  their  great  industrial  energies  have  fiimlly 
enabled  them  to  recover  much  of  their  former  prosperity,  an  air  of 
languor  and  depression  still  broods  over  their  principal  cities.  The 
anniversary  of  the  Revolution  dissipates  the  habitual  gloom,  and, 
like  a  sudden  burst  of  gay  music  in  the  streets,  draws  the  inhalntiints 
otit  of  their  dingy  shops  and  counting- Iiouses,  and  sets  them  dancing 
in  the  open  air. 

The  aspect  of  drowsy,  stately  okl  Antwerp,  under  the  influence  of 
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this  annaal  inflpiration,  is  as  picturesque  as  can  be  desired.  The 
quay  is  crowded  with  people  in  quaint  Flemish  dresses,  sprinkled 
with  charming  lace- caps  and  mantles,  gaudy  shawls,  and  pert  link 
snowy  gowDs,  clasped  round  the  waist  w^ith  blue  or  roj^e-coloured 
ribbons,  and  cut  short  at  the  hips  to  give  full  effect  to  a  6ow  ing  dark 
petticoat.  Tliere  is  a  boat -race  on  the  river,  which  is  covered  with 
a  variety  of  cratl ;  the  eslamineis  looking  out  upon  the  water  are  full 
of  guestSj  roystering,  singing,  and  making  love  in  rather  a  riotoai 
fashion  ;  and  in  all  the  open  spaces  hundreds  of  idlers  are  eogsged 
in  athletic  games.  The  most  popular  of  these  amusements  is  a  con- 
test for  prizes  of  coats,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  watchea,  &c.»  safpeiuM 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  mast,  which  is  greased  to  the  summit.  Tf 
humour  of  the  game  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  climbing  up  ti 
slippery  pole  to  clutch  at  the  prizes  ;  and,  as  the  majority  of 
candidates  are  tolerably  certain  to  get  a  severe  fall,  a  quantity 
bay  is  placed  at  the  bottom  to  receive  them.  At  each  failure 
crowd  sets  up  a  tremendoutj  roar  of  laughter,  which  it  exceeded  in 
volume  only  by  the  stunning  shouts  which  hail  the  occasional  vii 
What  with  the  more  subdued  vivacity  of  the  promenades,  the  ch( 
of  happy  voices  from  the  river  side,  the  laughter  of  girls  as 
come  trooping  in  broken  groups  up  the  narrow  streets,  the  _ 
of  bells,  and  the  low  music  of  the  cariUoiis,  which  you  catch  every 
now  and  then,  as  you  pass  through  some  stilt  nook  of  the  dtyt  < 
stranger  at  this  brief  season  of  enjoyment  might  imagitie  Antwerp 
to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  relapse  into  its  every-day  life  presents  a  striking  rr^erse*  h 
IS  dull  almost  to  melancholy;  a  piece  of  storied  ground,  animated 
only  by  the  traditions  of  its  history  and  its  arts.  The  visitor  who 
runs  after  fugitive  excitements  will  be  disappointedt  in  Antwerp; 
but  the  student  of  historical  antiquities,  of  sculpture  and  piatnliDg, 
may  long  linger  here  without  exhausting  the  deligbu  Uiat  airait 
him. 

The  €00^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  visible  sign  of  oontiBeolil 
gaiety,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Antwerp.  There  is  but  one,  wsiU 
is  increditiJy  dreary.  Enter  it,  and  you  will  find  a  few  ptrwtm 
buried  in  a  trance  of  dominoes,  and,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  sMbt 
citizens  playing  at  icarl^,  with  as  profound  a  gravity  in  their  (lai 
18  if  they  were  sitting  on  an  inquest  The  genius  of  the  AntwertMW 
does  not  run  in  that  direction ;  and,  wliile  you  are  wandering  ami 
in  search  of  a  flash  of  mirth,  the  good  people  are  quietly  houiiDi 
themselves  in  their  dark  rooms,  tranquilly  enjoying  their  domotio* 
ties.  Your  only  refuge,  if  you  are  determined  to  see  a  little  life,  ii 
I  in  one  of  the  eslamineis,  where  for  a  trifle  you  may  indulge  till  mid- 

.  night  in  Louvain  beer,  and  the  frolics  of  flower-girls,   wandctiiig 

^m  Savoyards,  sailors,  and  country  dealers*   Outside  that  turbulent  spot 

^H  all  is  still  and  motionless. 

^H  Take  advantage  of  this  stillnef^s,  and  the  fading  light  of  eftoic^ 

^H  to  visit  the   famous  cathedral.     It  is  when  the  shadows  of  th€  t»- 

^H  light  are  falling  through  the  stained  glass,  and  slowly  djurkcDiiif  t^ 

^H  vast  ai»leS|   that  the  simple  grandeur  and  solemn   beauty  of  this 

^H  noble  pile  touch  the  imagination  most  deeply.     The  broad  Dooo  ii 

^m  necessary  for  the  pictures  and  the  carving,  of  which  the  world 

^H  heard  much,  yet  never  can  hear  enough.     Here  are  Rabeni' 

^^^^      picttirea^  the  ''  DetcievW.  ttcim  x^«i  Ct^^ia;'  the  "  Elevation 
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Cross 


id  the 


option  of  the  Virgin."     Out  of  this  i 


country; 
except  in  copies  flntl  criticisms,  and  a  few  carefylly-finished  small 
worki,  such  as  the  **  Chapeau  de  PailJe,"  Ikibens  is  not  thoroughly 
known.     Here  we  have  him  in  the  full  glory  of  his  broad,  liberal 
hand,  his  extraordinary  power  of  composition^  his  hot  colours,  his 
jolly  angels  and  voluptuous  Flemish  women,  with  hogsheads  of  red 
wine  in  their  faces.     It  is  only  in  Belgiym  that  we  have  the  means 
of  appreciating  the  greatness  of  Rubens — his  great  vices  and  great 
merits ;  his  wondrous  facility  and  masterly  invention,  the  energy 
mud  largeness  of  his  treatment,  and  his  utter  want  of  poetical  feel- 
ing.    The  ''Assumption  of  the  Virgin*'  may  be  specially  referred 
to  as  a  specimen  of  the  excesses  to  which  this  celebrated  painter 
frequently  committed  himself.     The  grouping  is  confused,  the  tints 
are  as  scattered  as  if  a  rainbow  had  been  broken  over  the  canvas, 
and  the  deep  blue  sky  at  the  back,  unrelieved  by  warm  colours  or 
depth  of  shadow,  has  the  effect  of  making  the  picture  at  once  cold 
and  glaring.    No  wonder  Rubens  executed  this  immense  painting  in 
sixteen  days  I     All  the  other  works  in   the   cathedral  liave   been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  presence  of  Rubens,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  which  deserve  careful  examination.     One  of  them  is  a  head 
of  the  Saviour,  supposed  to  be  painted  by  Leonardi  de  Vinci,  which 
will  be  found  framed  and  glazed  on  a  white  marble  slab  in  one  of 
the  aisles.     The  face  is  divine.     '*St,  John  in  the  Wilderness,"  by 
JVfurillo,  hung  up  in  a  side  chapel,  out  of  the  way  of  the  glare  of 
Rubens,  is  another  niasterpiece.     The  forlorn  and  dismal  aspect  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Saints  whose  im- 
ploring eyes  shed  a  sott  and  tender  light  upon  the  scene,  are  highly 
poetical.     The  colouring  is  cai-efully  subdued,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  lights  adapted  with  consummate  skill  to  a  very  difficult  subject. 
Here,  too,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  Belgium,  we  have  the  finest 
examples  of  wootl  carving  extant.   The  lofly  pulpit  by  Verbruggen  is 
a  colossal  piece  of  work,  supported  by  four  figures,  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  (that  of  Atrica  being  specially  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  limbs,  and  characteristic  expression  of  the 
head  and  features),  surrounded  by  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  and  animals 
proper  to  their  several  climates,  with  apochryphal  additions,  which 
m  naturalist  would  be  puxzled  to  classify.     The  variety  of  surfaces 
arc  brought  out  with  wonderfnl  effect,  and,  upon  the  whole,  this 
pulpit^  although  not  the  most  showy  and  elaborate,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  perfect  works  of  its  kind  in  the  Netherlands. 

Having  occasion  to  call  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  found  the 
clerks  sitting  in  antique  chambers,  whose  walls  and  ceilings  were 
covered  with  old  paintings  and  carvings,  we  ventured  to  ask  per- 
mission to  examine  these  curious  reliques.  Such  crowds  of  sturdy 
Flemish  burghers,  and  cavalcades  of  rich  horsemen,  and  priests,  and 
grand  ladies,  as  the  prompt  politeness  of  the  official  gentlemen 
enabled  us  to  pass  through  I  From  room  to  room  we  stepped 
amongst  drums,  and  banners,  and  bastions,  religious  ceremonies, 
and  civic  anniversaries.  The  whole  ancient  world  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, its  commercial  wealth  and  warlike  pomp,  surrounded  us  on 
alt  sides,  in  a  succession  of  pictorial  representations,  equally  dislin* 
guished  Uy  pictureaqueness  and  fidelity.  In  one  apartment  there  was 
a  view  of  Antwerp,  from  the  Tete  de  Flandres,  a  vast  panorama,  de- 
fective as  a  work  of  art,  but  singularly  interesting  Ctovft  \W  t\««ft- 
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nees  and  accuracy  of  the  detaiU ;  and  in  i 

procession  wending  along:  t^^  Place  de  M 

dible  variety  of  figures,  painted  towards  ihi 

tury.     The  colours  of  this  production  are  il 

not  a  single  spot  appears  to  have  been  retoul 

of  people,   their  faces  and  dresses  Individ 

the  usual  minuteness  of  the  Flemish  8cho< 

flags  and  *^littering  arms  surrounding  the  Cq 

the  long  train  distinctly  exhibited  to  the  i^ 

tance  ;  and  the  fantastic  houses,  with  their' 

against  the  sky,  are  delineated  with   sur] 

completeness.      This  picture  is  an   absoh 

Tourists  should  always  remember  that  thi 

its  commonly  tattered  interior  is  seldom 

bookflj  contains  some  of  the  choicest  remail 

peculiar  to  this  country,  i 

In  the  AInseum  there  are  also  some  oldt 

have  been  doomed  to  oblivion  by  travellefl 

the  local  historians,  literary  and  peripati 

contributed  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Jo| 

fantasies  of  Francis  Floris  and  his  renon 

Matsys^  have  absorbed  all   the  worship,  i 

treasures  of  national  art  to  total  neglect 

closets  where   the  managers   of  the  instil 

They  possess  striking  merits,  notwithstan 

ties  are  interesting  as  being  illustrative  of 

ling,  life  and  costume  of  an  extinct  school 

of  these,  a  representation  of  aji'te  given  i 

highnesses  Albert  and  Isabella,  is  a  charifl 

It  was  painted  bv  Adam  Willaerts,  who  ' 

1577,  and  died  at'UtrechL     The  subject,  I 

trait  of  the  place ;  a  large  lake  in  the  ceil 

back,  and  a  foreground  crowded  with  figu! 

painted  with  scrupulous  precision.     The  I 

and  minute  finish  is  worthy  of  notice  in  I 

care  which  the  artist  has  bestowed  upon  t| 

way  injuring  the  massed   effects   of  the  * 

There  is  a  remarkable  picture  here  by  Dai 

dim  corner  of  a  very  shabby  little  side-ff 

cally  marking  the  estimation  in  which  w| 

even  w  hen  they  are  consecrated  by  the  p« 

be  supposed   that  the  mere   name  of  the 

manded   more   consideration    in    Antweq 

Teniers,  who  was  born  here  in  ItilU,  and  i 

tors  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  for  whicll 

the  title  of  Academy  Royal  from  Philip  II 

subject  of  this  paintingis,  the  Relief  of' 

fine  in  its  details  as  the  lace  for  which  thi 

brated  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Europe.    [ 

local   pieces,  the  centre  presents  a  distind 

poaition  of  the  armies;  and  on  the  right,  i 

if  a  group  of  horsemen  and  soldiers,  in  tl^' 

tLst.     The  battle-scene  is  surmounted  by  I 

posed   of  a  collection   of  armour  and  i 
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surrounding  embeUifihments  are  get  a  number  of  medallion  por- 
traitSj  said  to  be  faithful  as  likenesses,  and  exhibiting  the  finish  of 
enameL  There  are  some  thiugs  here  by  Daniel  Segbers  and  Cor* 
neiUe  Schut,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  crowd  of 
inferior  celebrities.  Schut,  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  was  born  in  Antwerp 
in  1590,  where  he  died  in  1676^  and  appears  to  have  attained  consi* 
derable  fame  for  miniature  heads.  Seghers  excelled  in  flowers, 
which  he  painted  truthfully,  and  composed  into  groups  remarkable 
for  delicacy,  freedom,  and  tafite.  He,  too,  was  born  at  Antwerp  ia 
1590,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  lay  brother,  and  died  in 
lOCiO.  He  furnishes  the  garlands  that  surround  the  heads  and  half- 
lengths  of  Schut,  and  the  three  or  four  specimens  preserved  here  of 
their  joint  labours  are  curious  and  interesting. 

Turning  from  these  works  of  pictorial  art,  let  us  peep  at  the 
sculpture  of  IMounl  Calvary,  the  roost  singular  sight  in  Antwerp, 
Mount  Calvary  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  church  of  the  Domini^ 
cans,  now  called  St,  Paul's,  and,  in  spite  of  the  power  developed  in 
particular  figures,  the  general  design  is  in  such  vile  taste  as  to  pro* 
duce  feelings  of  downright  disgust.  A  tall,  narrow  heap  of  cinders, 
built  up  with  bits  of  glass,  cracked  stones,  and  broken  bricks,  re- 
presents on  its  summit  the  agonies  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  such 
attendant  circumstance  as  monkish  genius  could  contrive,  to  give  a 
startling  eflect  to  the  unseemly  show.  Angels,  supposed  to  be  look* 
ing  down  from  heaven,  are  seen  floating  above  like  dumplings, 
while  a  hideous  gigantic  Virgin  stands  below,  receiving  in  a  cup 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  which  spouts  out  from  a  height  of  five  or 
mx  feet*  By  way  of  bringing  home  palpably  to  the  spectator  the 
incidents  of  holy  writ  connected  with  the  Redemption,  numerous 
figures  are  scattered  over  the  garden,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found 
St*  Peter,  with  his  eternal  keys,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  bevy  of 
favourite  saints.  The  meeting  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  garden  occupies  an  enclosed  space  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
alter  the  manner  of  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors,  which 
is  fairly  eclipsed  by  this  crowded  collection,  in  which,  to  say  no- 
thing of  sacred  personages,  we  are  familiarly  introduced  to  the  dlite 
of  the  calendar.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  statues  altogether,  in- 
dependently of  numerous  minor  figures,  some  of  them  the  produc- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of  the  Low  Countries,  De 
Kock,  Verbruggen,  Vervoost,  Quellyn,  &c.  A  frightful  back- 
ground, composed  of  gloomy  arched  recesses,  and  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  comical  representation  of  the  physical 
tortures  of  purgatory,  completes  the  exhibition,  A  lamp  burns  in- 
side the  tomb  to  display  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  laid  out 
on  a  couch,  covered  with  pompous  lace,  and  surrounded  by  tinsel 
offerings  ;  and  through  a  grating  behind  may  be  discerned  groups 
of  distorted  heads  and  figures,  grotesquely  tossing  about  in  waves, 
and  tongues  of  wood  painted  a  fiery  red,  to  look  like  a  conflagration. 
It  appears  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  unique  union  of  the 
revolting  and  the  ludicrous  to  two  Dominicans  who,  visiting  Jeru- 
anlem  in  1709,  brought  home  a  sketch  of  Mount  Calvary*  from 
which  they  constructed  the  barbarous  design.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  all  Knstern  travellers  who  have  seen  the  imitation »  agree  in  de- 
claring that  it  does  not  bear  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
original. 
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There  h  some  rich  carving  in  the  coiifesfiionals  of  this  old  chafch 
But  the  artists,  or  the  priests  untler  whose  direcUana  they  workedjfl 
appear  to  have  indulged  occasionally  in  a  taste  for  strange  tocon- 
gruities.     Upon  one  of  these  eonfessionalsyoti  will  find  clustered  tKc 
Bgiircs  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  Virgin  Alary,  a  couple  of  stout 
angels,  and  the  Almighty,  in  person,  bursting  through  the  cloudi, 
the  whole  enclosed  in  a  border  of  embossed  portraits.     In  such  casw 
the  designs  were  evidently  chosen  by  the  priests,  for  it  is  impoatib 
to  suppose  that  the  hands  which  executed  the  details   with  nod 
surpassing  grace  could  ever  have  been  united  to  the  monitrous  (m 
w  hie  I J  conceived  them.      A  quaint  picture  of  the  Seven  Acts 
Charity,  by  the  father  of  Da\id  Teniers,  ought  not  to  be  overlook^ 
as  a  sample  of  Flemish  art ;  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin »  gorgeoai' 
dressed,  with  a  glory-crowned  infant  in  her  arms,  a  gold>spnnkle 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  in   her  haod, 
mounted  on  a  globe  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  may  be  pointed  out 
as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  superstitious  frippery  which  so  ofteo 
offends  the  eye  amongst  the  artistical  treasures  of  theae  churches. 
Here,  too,  is  Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  the  Scourging  of  Chri«t» 
the  grand  point  of  which  is  the  concentration  of  the  light  on  the 
flesh  in  the  centre*     Rubens  understood  this  subtle  resource  better 
than  all  other  masters,  and  sometimes  availed  himself  of  it  in  the 
most  perilous  ways,  such  as  employing  white  draperies  round  lukcd 
figures^  and  always  succeeding  best  where  the  risk  waa  greatest. 

Antwerp  is  fuU  of  Rubens.  Something  of  his  is  to  be  sfcn  111 
nearly  all  the  churches,  and  not  the  least  interesting  memorial  U  hit 
tomb,  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques.  Art  is,  in  short,  the  distinguish 
ing  feature  of  a  city  which  has  given  birth  to  the  greatest  ptimiai 
of  the  Low  Countries — Francis  Floris,  Quentin  Matsys,  Romboiiti, 
Rubens,  A.  Vandyk,  Schut,  Seghers,  Van  Oort,  David  Tenien. 
Neefs,  Jordaens,  and  Grayer.  Out  of  these  traditions  have  grown 
up  a  love  of  pictures,  which  pervades  all  classes  of  the  iohabitaoti; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  discover  choice  specimens  of  the  Dfltdl 
and  Flemish  schools  in  some  of  the  poorest  houses.  The  amatear* 
collections  of  Antwerp,  accessible  to  visitors,  are  nuroerous ;  *  aiii 
there  are  many  single  pictures  of  great  value  in  private  hftndiywUeh 
strangers  are  not  permitted  to  see.f 

The  passion  for  art  seems  to  keep  the  people  in  their  boiuet,  ta 
shed  a  consequent  dulncss  over  the  out-of^loor  life,  and  to  o* 
tinguish  the  de^^irc  for  amusement.  There  is  a  handsotne  Uiealrf  m 
Antwerp,  embellished  with  excellent  taste  and  at  caniddenlils  coil* 
but  nobody  goes  to  it,  and  it  is  closed  more  than  half  the  yesr.  Tli 
place  is,  in  this  respect,  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  high  Art ;  ttttd  At 

*  The  chief  collections  are  ia  the  houses  of  the  late  M.  Je  Batod  de  PnA,  Im 
Kipdorn,— M,  \ruyt8,  Rue  du  Jardin,— Madame  IHIefii^  Ru6  69  rEnfanOR.* 
M,  Bailjje,  Lun^ie  rue  Nenve, — Bladame  Stevens,  Rue  de  la  Ptao9  Vcn%— ^ 
V'erhii£»geij,  VmHe  Bourse,— 3L  \reber,  MarcUt?  St.  Jac<|ues, — W.  Van  Guop,  ta 
d^JJohoken,— and  M.  Seritficrs,  Hue  du  Convent. 

t  A  book  pcildbhed  in  Brussels  a  (ew  years  ngo,  fftvss  a  ItBt  of  th# 
a  RubeiiK  and  a  Teniers,  said  to  be  iiue  fpedmeua,  beltmgiiig  to  M.  Bo*  ' 
d'Aneulicrg;  a  Bnbenii,  of  itill  greater  ralue,  in  the  ruiuds  of  tlie  ^,^,^,_ 
huyff.  hankie  me  Nenve  j  a  Jordaen*,  at  the  houae  of  At.  de  rrei-THttrfft,  P^ 
de  Mer;  uvt*  V'an.lykes.  belonginff  to  M.  S tiers.  Rue  de  ril«Vi«ie»]  j  ■  |>it]4«le 
longitig  to  M,  Mar%\ly  ;  BLud  9e7eraJ  Jordaena  in  the  houie  of  M,  Dubc^,  FtiM* 
Mer, 
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inhabitants  move  about  scantily  and  silently,  as  if  they  were  con- 
scious of  sacred  ground,  and  afmid  to  disturb  its  solemnity- 


IL— MALINES.     BRUGEa 

A  flat  country,  diversified  bv  farm- houses j  stretches  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  turnip-crops,  potato-fields  and  orchards,  litii  between  Ant- 
werp and  Mulines.  The  same  everywhere^ — not  a  hill  to  be  seen; 
dusty  hedge* rows,  interminable  avenues  of  Lombartly  poplars,  and 
highly-cultivated  farms,  as  level  on  the  surface  and  as  green  as  a 
bilh'ard-tablc.  The  sameness  is  a  little  broken  by  a  peep  at  tlie 
ruins  of  the  country  house  of  Rubensj  on  an  eminence  near  Eckercn, 
but  it  is  a  mere  scrap  of  a  wall,  and  derives  its  sole  interest  from  as- 
sociation. At  Weatnialle,  you  come  upon  a  convent  of  Trappists, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  a  slight  inconsistency  in  an  institution 
professing  to  shut  itself  up  in  an  oblivion  of  intercourse.  Whoever 
13  curious  to  see  a  company  of  live  Trappists^  ought  to  visit  this 
establishment,  where  he  will  find  the  austere  regulations  of  Saint 
Bruno  carried  out  with  the  utmost  rigour*  The  traveller  may 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  porter  upon  entering,  but  in  the  interior 
speech  is  interdicted.  He  will  here  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
six-and'thirty  monks,  dressed  in  coarse  sackcloth,  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  rope,  without  a  shred  of  linen  beneath.  Agreeably  to 
the  stern  rules  of  the  order,  they  shave  their  heads  and  let  their 
beards  grow,  sleep  upon  naked  boards,  and  live  upon  an  unvarying 
diet  of  bread,  sour  milk  and  vegetables  ;  all  other  nourishing  re- 
sources, animal  food,  fish,  even  eggs  and  fresh  butter  are  forbidden* 
They  maintain  an  absolute  silence,  and  from  tlie  moment  they  enter 
the  convent  till  the  moment  of  their  death,  they  never  utter  a  single 
word-  If  anybody  ventures  to  address  one  of  them,  he  will  instantly 
cover  his  head  with  his  cowl,  and  move  away*  These  dumb  monks 
are  indefatigable  agriculturists ;  and  their  sole  occupation  consists 
in  grubbing  up  the  heath,  and  digging  their  graves- 

JVIaHnes  has  undergone  a  surprising  change  within  a  few  years. 
The  quiet  track,  with  its  well -remembered  simple  obelisk  and 
station-house,  has  disappeared.  Vast  buildings  rise  on  ail  sides; 
hundreds  of  railway  carriages  are  collected  in  open  yards,  laid  out 
expressly  for  the  purpose^  several  lines  of  road*  intersecting  each 
other,  designate  the  great  continental  routes  to  the  sea,  to  Holland, 
France  and  the  Rhine  ;  the  level  and  exposed  country  is  no  longer 
visible  i  the  stillness  of  antic|ue  lace-making  Mecklin  is  at  an  end; 
and  the  place  is  given  up  to  tall  chimneys,  huge  warehouses,  officers 
on  duty  parading  the  ground  in  their  uniforms,  the  shrieks  of 
arriving  and  departing  engines,  not  unlike  the  fierce  neighing  of 
horses  eager  for  the  road  or  the  stable,  and  the  clamorous  din  of 
L passengers  to  aud  from  all  points  of  the  compass*  The  change  is 
^•i^ifieant  of  the  improvement  which  has  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
kingdom  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  ftlalines  is  the  centre 
of  the  railroad  system  of  Belgium,  a  fact  which  is  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  the  touiist  by  the  harassing  delays  he  suflers 
here  in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  trains  ;  and,  until  the  country  can 
afford  to  lay  down  double  lines,  passengers  must  make  up  their 
^linds  to  wait.     Such  a  consummation  is  not  to  be  antici^iated  vlvwIa^ 


expiating  cir  cum  stances.  The  Belgian  railroads  are  admirabl3f 
ducted,  but  for  the  most  part  unprofitable ;  and  if  Uiej  were' 
concentrated  in  tlie  hands  of  government,  so  that  the  traffic  on  th< 
more  frequented  lines  goes  to  balance  the  loss  on  others,  travelled 
would  be  exposed  to  worse  inconveniences  than  that  of  waiting  fai 
trains.  In  some  places  they  would  a&suredly  have  no  trains  to  wjJl 
for ;  so  let  them  be  thankful  for  a  spare  hour  or  two  to  cross  thi 
field>s  and  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Humbold.     j 

This  piece  of  Gothic  magnificence,  whose  foundations  were  Ifti4 
upwards    of  seven    hundred  years   ago,    is   of  vast    extent,      TI 
columns  of  the  nave  are  decorated  mid- way  with  colossal  figu 
which  would  hurt  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  ensemble,  but  that 
magnitude  of  the  building  tones  down  these  bold  interpolati* 
The  choir,  the  altar,  and  the  surrounding  embellishraents  arc  in 
purest  taste ;  here  there  is  little  to  break  the  flowing  outline  of 
architecture.     The  "  Crucifixion,"  by  Vandyk,  is  the  grand  attrjii 
tion  of  the  cathedral,  a  picture  that  at  once  suggests  a  reminiscenej 
of  the  same  subject  as  it  is  treated  by  Rubens.     The  compariniD  I 
favourable  to  the  poetical  feehng  of  Vandyk,     His  back^groand  onl 
sky  throw  out  his  figures  more  eflectively,  and  the  dtstributioo  c| 
his  crosses  is  more  picturesque.     By  this  judicious  arrangeiQcnly  U 
exhibits  in  strong  relief  the  harrowing  struggles  of  the  thi€?€%€on 
trasted  with  the  serene  endurance  of  the  Saviour,  which  falls  like  j 
so(\  light  from  heaven  between  them  ;  the  subdued  colouring  of 
whole  harmonising  with  the  solemn  character  of  the  subject 
points  of  resemblance  between  these  works  are  no  less  striking  t^i 
their  differences  ;  such  are  the  two  heads  gazing  upwards  from 
back-ground  upon  the   cross^  the  centurion   looking^  up   from 
horse,  the  saddle  of  which  he  clutches  with  both  hands  (coincidem 
by  the  way,  which  are  very  remarkable),  and  the  attitude  of  ll 
Magdalen. 

The  carved  pulpit  of  this  church,  representing  the  Conventoo 
Sl  Paul,  is  a  master-piece  of  art.  The  altitude  of  the  saint  tkrom 
off  his  horse,  is  strained ;  in  such  a  situation  the  figure  ot  a 
would  be  more  hudtUed  ;  but  the  fallen  horse,  struck  back  upon  hi( 
haunches,  with  his  fore^legs  sinking  under  him,  is  wondcrfull 
beautiful,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  short  and 
The  mouth  and  nostrils  are  expanded  in  the  violent  effort  to  freovi 
the  ground,  and  had  they  been  more  fine  and  delicate^  the  produi 
would  have  been  perfect.  But  these  artists  had  no  notion  of  tb 
ideal  in  horses,  and  made  faithful  copies  of  their  great  Dendi 
originals.  The  crucifixion,  surmounting  one  side  of  the  pulptt*  sa 
the  figures  of  the  two  Marys,  are  nobly  conceived  ;  and  great  powi 
of  handling  is  shewn  in  the  dishevelled  mane  of  the  horse,  the  rod 
fruit,  foliage  and  draperies. 

Ascending  the  tower  of  St  Rumbold,  which  is  always  buHiii^ 
and  never  to  be  finished,  you  are  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  d 
skeleton  clock,  whose  dfal-plate  is  reflected  in  the  stones  of  dj 
square  below,  and  may  witness  the  performance  of  the  imitm 
whose  mellow  music,  falling,  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  thr^ 
the  tranquil  air  of  evening,  bo  often  enchants  the  traYeUsr  I 
Belgium*  The  carUlons  play  cv^ry  quarter  of  an  hour,  bv  raettHi 
machinery  shut  up  in  the  tower  ;  but  upon  grand  occasions,  pcpill 
tunes  and  &li\\  moie  eXsA^ot&Xfi  ^^^m^i^^vUgns  are  performed  by  •  M 
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who  sita  at  an  instrument  resembling^  an  organ,  with  keys  and 
pedals.  The  wires  com  mini  icate  with  the  hararaera  of  the  bells,  and 
touch,  in  their  action,  the  points  of  a  huge  cylinder,  which  revolves 
like  the  barrel  of  a  musical  snuff-box.  The  eflfect  of  the  reverbera- 
tion within  the  tower  is  perfectly  stunning.  At  first  you  expect 
nothing  less  than  that  the  whole  building  will  be  rent  from  its 
foundationsi  but  after  a  few  violent  shocks  the  ear  grows  accustomed 
Ho  the  uproar.  Jt  is  onJy  at  a  distance,  how^cver,  that  the  sound 
becomes  reduced  and  softened  into  a  strain  of  melody.  The 
physical  labour  of  the  man  who  controls  all  this  thunder  with  his 
hands  and  feetj  is  so  severe  aB  to  throw  even  the  looker-on  into  a 
sympathetic  heat. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  opens  a  panorama  of  the 
flattest  country  in  the  worlds  not  the  least  interesting  object  in  which 
is  the  town  beneath.  JVIalincs  is  called,  with  justice,  Malines  la 
propre.  The  remarkable  cleanliness  of  the  streets  ;  the  quaint  roofs, 
and  eaves,  and  porches,  relieved  here  and  there  by  green  alley s^ 
patches  of  gardens,  and  shrubberies  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  build- 
ings; and  the  dim  relics  of  ancient  houses  which  this  downward 
jaze  into  the  mysteries  of  the  town  develops,  present  altogether  a 

riking  and  characteristic  picture. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen  here  except  **  The  miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,"  by  Rubens,  in  the  Church  of  Notre- Dame,  a 
Ljpecimen  of  colouring  which  is  considered  by  good  judges  to  rival 
"ae  excellence  of  the  Venetian  school.  How  that  matter  of  colour- 
ing may  be,  1  will  not  venture  to  speculate  on  ;  but  the  grouping  H 
terribly  confused^  and  looks  as  if  the  artist  had  a  large  design  in  his 
head,  and,  trying  to  squeeze  it  into  an  inadequate  space,  crushed  up 
his  figures,  at  a  serious  risk  of  dislocating  their  arms  and  leg?. 

Glancing  oJf  from  Malines,  you  may  run  to  any  point  you  choose 
in  a  few  hours — Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Brussels,  Bruges, 
Belgium  18  covered  with  Hues  of  railroad,  which  enable  you  to 
traverse  the  entire  country  in  a  few  days.  But,  if  you  want  to  see 
"''lemish  life  you  must  get  into  the  towns  ;  for  the  open  champaign 
^Is  the  same  everywhere, — lines  of  foliage,  fields  spattered  with  wil- 
lows, homesteads  such  as  we  see  in  the  remote  pastoral  districts  of 
England,  all  very  rural  and  encouraging,  but  obstinately  tame  and 
monotonous. 

Away,  then,  from  the  broad  lands,  where  all  is  dull  and  uniform, 
to  the  towns  where  all  is  strange,  and  where  the  habits  and  costumes 
of  by-gone  times  may  yet  be  seen  moving  atliwart  the  sunshine. 
Away  from  the  interminable  roads,  with  their  paved  causeways,  their 
funereal  rows  of  trees,  their  sad  neighbourhoods  of  mangel-wurzel 
ind  beet-root,  and  their  long  perspectives  of  white  light,  broken  at 
intervals  by  parallel  shadows  ;  away  to  the  cities  where  the  hum  of 
trade,  the  sounds  of  revel,  the  religious  processions*  the  peculiar 
fashions,  and  the  light  melancholy  notes  of  the  carillons ,  sighing 
through  the  clouds,  fill  the  imagination  with  romantic  dreatns  about 
E»ld  Flanders.  Peep  into  the  drowsy  streets  of  Bruges,  once  the 
reat  depot  of  European  merchandise,  and  the  central  link  of  the 
chain  of  communication  between  Italy  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  ; 
^•hat  fantastic  architecture  encloses  you  on  all  sides, — ^what  grotesque 
facades, — what  odd  gables  and  housetops,  surcharged  with  orna- 
EietitSj— -'what  pictorial  figures  clustering  in  the  market-\ila.ce,  %xvd  cw\ 
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the  open  tlireshoWs,  making  lace  as  fast  as  their  fingers  can  run^itid 
singing  and  chattering  in  pure  excess  of  glee, — what  varieties  of 
costumes,  caps  like  coronals  of  stars,  cloaks  falling  gracefully  over  J 
the  shoulders,  with  gossamer  fringes  fluttering  in  the  air,  kercliie' 
pinned  by  the  hand  of  exuberant  fancy,  and  colours  to  no  cndl 
Standing  in  these  antique  streets,  the  stranger  confidently  expects  1 
see  some  proud  beauty,  in  a  velvet  hood  and  embroidered  pettiooa^l 
emerge  from  one  of  the  low,  dark,  arched  doorways,  with  a  fAjconj 
on  her  wrist,  and  her  train  held  up  by  a  page;  and  when  thettfr 
drops  down  the  wind  at  mid-day  from  the  tower  of  the  Hallet,  I 
listens  for  the  tramp  of  a  company  of  foot-soldiers  coming  to  relicv 
gu^rd,  and  is  miserably  disappointed  to  find  the  modern  bayonet  IQI 
place  of  the  tall,  glittering  halbert ;  or,  if  he  be  loitering  in  the  misle 
of  St.  Sauveur,  he  will  glance  every  now  and  then  towards  the  choif»' 
and  fancy  that  he  sees  issuing  out  into  the  nave  the  king-at-anut, 
and  a  train  of  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece^  in  their  gjand  coll 
and   robes,  and  their  mantles   and   hoods  of  crimson   and  wbiK 
sprinkled  over  with  gold. 

Bruges  is  a  charming  bit  of  antiquity*  as  still  as  a  dream,  and  ful 
of  old  houses,  with  stepped  roofs,  chimneys  standing  in  and  out,  an 
tossing  about  their  queer  caps,  as  if  they  wanted  to  puzzle  the  smokq 
carved  and  painted  screens,  and  ancient  lattice-windows^  througl 
which  you  lo(*k  for  the  realization  of  interiors  such  as  yau 
familiar  with  in  the  pictures  of  Ostade. 

In  passing  through  these  places,  and  writing  abaut  them,  oufj 
thoughts  are  always  running  upon  pictures,  and  statues,  and  canrix 
and  out-of-the-way  styles  of  architecture.  The  fact  is,  there  ts  I 
thing  else  to  be  seen  or  thought  of,  A  tour  through  Belgium  ii  ' 
literally  an  art-tour.  The  most  spiritual  and  enjoyable  pariof  tlht 
pleasure  is  to  explore  the  cathedrals  and  museums,  to  iQin  over 
illuminated  missals  and  illegible  manuscripts,  to  criticise  pmol&a^ 
and  find  out  in  what  particulars  the  pamtera  who  knew  notlraf 
about  anatomy  or  perspective  laid  the  foundations  of  the  glory  c/ 
those  who  came  sfler  them«  to  wonder  at  fine  saints,  and  virpiu 
dressed  in  lace  and  tinfoil,  and  to  undergo  much  astonishment  at  tht 
marriage  of  pure  taste  and  vulgar  glitter^  which  we  find  coiifuin< 
mated  so  often  in  such  scenes. 

Dropping  these  hints,  like  seeds  cast  upon  the  wind  to  be  bloi^B 
awayj  or  take  root  as  they  may,  we  wtU  now  run  up  ta  Bruaseli,  for 
we  shall  observe  no  geographical  arder  in  visiting  thmt  Bd|giiB 
towns. 


111,-^BRUSSELS  AND  ITS  REVOLUTION, 

J\Iost  of  the  approaches  to  Brussels  lie  through  avenues  of  L_- 
elm,  and  maple-trees,  broken  by  snatches  of  cultivated  grouodii 
scattered  villages.  In  the  environs  there  is  not  much  of  the  biiiik 
which  usually  announces  the  proximity  of  a  cspitul ;  but  as  you  fit 
near  the  city,  and  begin  to  see  it  stretching  up  a  little  iiill,  wilb  ill 
clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  whirled  into  the  air,  a  sente  of  the  cwii- 
paratlve  magnitude  of  thi«  very  small  miniature  of  l*aris  grailoallf 
takes  possession  of  you.  If  Brussels  is  not  a  very  grand  or  a  ftT|J 
lively  place,  the  upper,  or  new  town,  is  at  least  hamlsomr  aod  J 
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dazzlingly  white,  ^nd  aybjecl  to  the  fashionable  vicissitudes  of  being 
either  blisteringly  hot  or  as  cold  as  tiie  interior  of  a  gap  in  the  Bier 
de  Glace. 

The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes  the  visitor  (supposing  him  to 
come  here  in  the  summer  or  autumn)  is  the  uncommon  quantity  of 
dust  which  finds  its  way  into  his  eyes.  1  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
-wonderful  capaciousness  of  my  eyes  till  1  found  myself  toiling  up 
ihe  Boulevards  of  Brussels,  The  soil  is  so  light  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  the  dust  rises  in  stormy  volumes,  and  covers  the  tillage  in 
all  directions.  The  sides  of  the  roatls  are  many  inches  deep  in  pow- 
der* which  is  caught  up  by  every  breath  of  wind,  and  whisked 
j_ round  your  head  and  into  your  eyesVith  a  violence  and  rapidity 
gainst  which  nothing  less  than  a  pair  of  Alpine  spectacles  can  effi- 
ciently protect  you.  You  Ciinnot  walk  a  dozen  yards  till  your  boots 
become  as  white  as  if  they  had  been  industriously  steeped  in  flour, 
- — a  peculiarity  productive  of  some  odd  effects  in  the  promenades, 
especially  in  the  bro»id  walks  of  the  umbrageous  park,  where  you 
are  literally  buried  ankle-deep  in  dust. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  from  the  Bruges  road  is  striking^  throwing 
up  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  variety  of  spires.  Hags, 
dark  turrets,  and  coloured  roofs.  The  old  town  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  here  you  are  smothered  in 
narrow,  dingy,  and  crowded  passages  ;  but  the  streets  widen  as  you 
ascend,  more  air  is  let  in  upon  the  scene,  the  aspect  of  the  houses 
and  the  people  grows  newer  and  brighter,  and  by  the  time  you  find 
yourself  in  the  Place  lloyale,  you  begin  to  feel  that  tone  of  (piielude 
and  elegance  which  presides  over  the  court  quarter  of  a  capital  city. 
Having  brought  the  reader  to  this  point,  I  will  now  leave  him  to 
Mr.  Murray's  excellent  handbook,  confining  myself  exclusively  to 
matters  of  personal  observation.  Kvery  stone  in  Brussels  is  as  w*ell 
known  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paura ;  and  that  tourist  must  have  con- 
siderable confidence  in  his  power  of  imparting  novelty  to  lauiiliar 
subjects  who  should  attempt  at  this  time  of  day  any  fresh  descrip- 
tions of  the  carved  pulpit  of  St.  Gudule,  the  pretty  Jardin  Botanique, 
the  Museum,  or  even  the  Etablissement  Geographique,  where  you 
are  received  by  M,  Vandermaelin,  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
institution,  in  a  blue  smock-frock,  with  a  pair  of  compasses  or  a 
pruning-knife  in  his  band,  absorbed  overhead  and  ears  in  globes?, 
diagrams,  and  cacti* 

It  13  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  if  you  expect  to  find 
it  celebrated  here  with  that  universal  outpouring  of  rampant  enthu* 
iiasm  by  w^hich  such  commemorations  are  distinguished  in  France, 
you  will  be  disappointed.  There  are  multitudes  of  people  abroad; 
but  they  exhibit  no  tokens  of  a  strong  national  feeling.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  great  gathering  and  quiet  promenading.  The  crowds 
that  move  up  and  down  through  the  streets  and  the  park,  and  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  Jardin  Botanique,  appear  to  be  actuated 
rather  by  a  curiosity  to  see  what  is  going  forward,  than  by  a  con- 
■aciousness  of  having  any  part  in  the  spectacle  themselves.  There 
icver  waa  so  orderly  a  rejoicing  over  the  liberties  of  a  country.  But 
these  are  only  the  Ifottrgeoine,  No  doubt  we  shall  have  a  clamorous 
display  of  festivity  amongst  the  lower  orders  m  the  approaching 
contests  for  prizesj  which  arc  to  be  struggled  ft>r  by  racers  in  sacks, 
tuxophiiitcs,  and  other  dexterous  and  agile  candidatcja.     So  let  us  go 


outside  the  Boulevards  into  the  fields  and  open  grounds  of  Leo[ 
stadt.  Why  one  can  hardly  believe  one's  senses  at  this  still  m( 
remarkable  phase  of  Belgian  indifference.  The  mob  are  not  halff^ 
numerous,  and  are,  if  possible,  even  more  tranquil  than  the  citizens 
Nobody  is  present  except  the  persons  engaged  in  the  diversions,  and 
a  thin  scattering  of  lazy  spectators.  The  people  take  no  intere^ 
whatever  in  the  anniversary,  which  passes  off  more  quietly  than  an 
ordinary  holiday.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  reserve  and  backwards 
ness  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd,  which  looks  less  like  plea&uri 
than  imperfect  satisfaction.  But  the  town  is  full  of  loungers;  io4 
if  nobody  else  reaps  advantage  from  the  jHe  of  the  Revolution^  tb 
hotel-keepers  at  least  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

The  temper  which  thus  invariably  marks  the  annual  return  of  th 
glorious  days  of  September  is  a  significant  evidence  of  the  fact  thi 
the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  breakin|;-up  of  the  united  jj^overni 
mentof  the  Netherlands  have  not  been  so  rapid  or  substantial  as  th^ 
mass  of  the  people  expected.  A  glance  at  the  orij^in  and  immediJill 
consequences  of  the  Revolution  will  shew  how  and  why  it  is  that  tU 
Belgians  w  alk  through  this  |)ageant  of  their  independence  with  sui  " 
leisurely  apathy. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  that  good  king,  Williain, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  ruled  over  the  Low  Countries,  to  p( 
himself  of  shares  in  the  principal  commercial  and  manufjictttri] 
establishments  of  the  kingdom.  Wherever  a  great  firm  carried  on 
flourishing  trade,  it  might  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty  that 
Majesty  was  a  sleeping  partner.  He  may  have  had  some  such  o1 
ject  in  view  as  that  which  Pitt  contemplated  in  the  extension  of  tM 
National  Debt,  by  rendering  the  trading  community  dcpendxrt 
upon  the  Government,  and  thereby  giving  them  a  direct  interest  it 
its  stability.  But  it  was  an  awkward  incident  in  this  kingly  oota 
mercial  system,  that  it  threw  an  undue  influence  into  a  pardcak 
quarter,  which,  according  to  all  recognized  constitutional  thiorif^ 
ought  not  to  **make  or  meddle'*  with  the  operations  of  trade.  Hi 
advantages  which  his  I^fajesty  derived  as  a  private  individual  hm 
his  connexion  with  particular  houses,  was  supposed  to  have  givmi 
bias,  more  or  les.^,  to  the  financial  measures  of  his  cabinet,  Itcottk 
hardly  be  otherwise.  If  a  choice  of  alternatives  were  to  be  made,  I 
was  not  very  likely  to  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Majr^yt 
personal  fortunes;  so  that  while  his  ^lajesty's  systeni  sccuretl  tU 
support  of  the  mercantile  body,  it  depressed  the  jnteresta,  and  001 
raged  the  allegiance,  of  all  other  classes. 

Here  were  clearly  developed  the  germs  of  popular  diseoDteiri 
Then  came  revolutionary  doctrines,  generateil  by  other  < 
worked  by  other  agencies,  and  already  triumphant  in  Francr*  Tfi 
consequences  were  immediate  and  decisive  ;  an  unholy  alliance  wi 
formed  between  the  clergy  and  the  mob;  the  revolution  was  eflreli 
like  a  stroke  of  magic;  King  William  was  dismissed  to  his  Dole 
flats,  and  Leopold  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Flanden^  N*t 
note  the  results. 

The  suddenness  of  the   movement  took  the  sedate 
people  by  surprise;  it  scared  them  in  their  countin/^-houact 
up  their  markets,  and  arrested  their  transactions.      The  old 
Was  extinguished  in  a  moment,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be 
Ruin  stared  \u  v\\io^  \\icm  \^tq\v^  ^^ist^  l<^^*hole  af  Ibdr 
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t  what  could  they  do  ?  They  had  no  soldiera  at  their  command  • 
they  could  not  get  up  an  armauieut  of  quills  and  inkhoma,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  submits  In  the  meanwhile  the  transition  was  com- 
pleted^ antl  Belgium  was  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  before 
they  could  even  form  a  plan  of  communication  amongst  them- 
selves. 

The  mas3  of  the  manufacturers,  merchantSj  and  traders,  were  thus 
on  the  instant  divorced  from  the  Government.  The  priests  and  the 
populace  had  obtained  the  ascetulancy,  and  the  classes  which  had 
been  hitherto  fostered  by  legialative  enactments,  and  which  had 
contributed  so  effectively  to  the  national  security,  were  cast  on 
the  strand,  like  a  wreck  in  a  storm.  The  result  was.  that  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  interest  became  openly  and  uncompro- 
I  mi  singly  opposed  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  King  Leopold 
had  much  reason  to  consider  himself  more  fortunate  than  most 
inonarchft  of  accident,  tliat  the  very  revolutionists  who  had  raised 
him  to  power,  did  not  themselves  waver  during  this  terrible  crisis* 
The  great  manufacturing  towns,  of  which  Liege  and  Ghent  are  the 
most  important,  were  dismayed  at  the  change;  and  Antwerp,  the 
capital  of  Dutch  Brabant^  which  Napoleon  intended  to  make  the 
central  point  of  European  maritime  operations,  was  emptied  of  its 
trade.  The  new  entrepot ^  built  after  the  revolution,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  the  shells  of  Chassee,  was  a 
splendid  monument  of  mercantile  desolation  overlooking  the  empty 
basins  of  Bonaparte ;  the  Scheklt  did  not  exhibit  a  single  mast  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  trace  its  windings  from  the  lofty  galleries  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  the  few  merchants  that  yet  lingered  within  the  walls 
of  the  town,  made  early  preparations  to  remove  to  Amsterdam, 
whither  the  most  eminent  members  of  their  body  had  been  drawn 
at  the  first  outbreak  by  the  crafty  policy  of  King  WiUiam.  The 
commerce  of  Holland  flourished,  while  that  of  Belgium  was  com- 
pletely broken  down.  With  all  the  facilities  which  the  country 
possessed  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  industry,  the 
want  of  marts,  the  most  valuable  and  available  of  which  had  been 
closed  by  the  war  with  Holland,  paralysed  the  energies  of  the 
people.  In  the  fever  of  new-born  freedom,  these  considerations 
were  overlooked  ;  but  the  fever  rapidly  abated,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  prospects  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
1  with  safety  through  the  medium  of  a  dazzling  sentiment.  The  Bel- 
I  gians  were  compelled  to  take  a  more  practical  view  of  their  situa- 
^  lion.  Their  military  force  for  the  most  part  was  composed  of  raw 
undisciplined  levies,  and  their  means  of  resisting  foreign  aggression 
were  so  slight,  as  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  any  convulsion 
I  which  might  take  place  in  a  neighbouring  State.  To  depend  for 
i  their  security,  like  the  small  German  States^  upon  the  preservation 
I  of  the  balance  of  power,  was  a  delusion.  It  was  true  that  Belgium 
^Hopras  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  Government  had  not  yet  had  time 
^^no  mature  its  plans;  but  the  danger  lay  not  in  the  will  of  the  Go- 
f  vernmeut  to  restore  prosperityj  but  in  the  perplexities  which  beset 
the  attempt. 

A  strong  party  existed  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  even 
amongst  those  who  stootl  out  most  lustily  againttt  his  father,  and  in 
favour  of  separation.  This  was  an  element  of  discord  which,  for  a 
long  time,  menaced  the  throne  of  Leopold.    The  t\^\i-W\v6a'&  \cl 
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Ghent  were  filled  with  rioters,  and  bardlj  a  day  passed  that  w4 
not  marked  by  a  duel,  AH  sorts  of  fancy  articles,  jewellery,  an4 
bonbons,  were  fabricrtted  with  ingenious  devices  in  allusion  to  tb^ 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  anrl,  allhough  the  feeling  was  not  openly  avowe4 
its  existence  was  well  known  throughout  the  country.  It  might  bl 
considered  strange  that  it  did  not  take  a  more  express  and  forml 
dable  shape,  and  make  itself  known  and  felt  through  the  publii 
journals;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  press,  nominally  fire^ 
is  really  very  feeble  and  contemptible  in  this  country,  and  does  n4 
attempt  to  represent  or  protect  public  opinion.  It  is  a  mere  repri^ 
of  news,  exhibits  scarcely  any  original  commentary,  and  is,  to  d 
intents  and  purposes,  a  slave  and  a  coward.  The  attachment  of  iM 
middle  and  industrial  classes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  atteilei 
however,  by  many  trifling  indications,  which  were  sufBcientlf  id 
telligible  to  make  it  imperative  upon  Government  to  suppress  N 
display.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  used  to  be  shewn  to  the  pubJl 
at  first ;  its  gorgeous  apartments  were  all  thrown  open,  includid 
the  boudoir  and  toilette  of  the  Princess,  just  as  she  had  left  them  wbd 
she  fled  from  Brussels.  Now,  if  the  revolution  had  really  cairil 
with  it  the  heart  of  the  people,  this  exhibition  would  have  stf 
lated  their  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  had  exactly  the  contrary  effect, 
the  Government  at  last  considered  it  prudent  to  close  up  the  prifil 
apartments  altogether.  The  palace  still  continued  to  be  shewn,  bl 
no  longer  with  the  same  pomp  and  circumstances.  The  blindf  i 
the  windows  were  drawn  down,  so  as  to  darken  the  rooms,  and 
the  pictures  and  articles  of  vcrtu  at  the  greatest  possible  di^dfil 
tage,  and  visitors  were  hurried  through  the  apartments  so  rapid)] 
that  the  impression  left  upon  their  minds  was  necessarily  slight  in 
fugitive.  In  fact,  everything  was  done  to  disappoint  the  synipitl| 
and  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  prince  out  ai  ?i«ir  I 
much  as  possible. 

Nobody  could  blame  King  Leopold  for  having  recourse  to 
expedients.     He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  hostility  of  ifc 
manufacturing  interest  that  upon  his  annual  visita  to  Oatend  iotll 
bathing  season  he  used  to  make  a  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Attdl 
nard,  in  order  to  avoid  Ghent,  where  the  Orange   party  was  vei 
strong.     Tfjis  in  itself  was  a  conclusive  proof  not  only  of  the  stM< 
opinion,  but  of  the  King's  knowledge  and  dread  of  it,      A  stOl  md 
galling  humiliation  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  presence  of  lJ 
Dutch  guard-ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,     The  Queen's  pk 
sure^yacht  always  lies  at  Antwerp;  and  when  her  Majesty  gom\ 
Ostend,  it  is  customary  to  send  her  yacht  to  that  port,  under  cltf 
of  a  frigate  of  war ;   but  as  the  frigate  could  nut  paas  otil  ^f 
Scheldt,  no  other  course  was  left  but  to  drag  it  through  the  em 
Ghent.     Imagine  the  degrading  spectacle  oi^  a  frigate  of  wv,  1 
Its  proper  proportion   of  officers  and  sailors  on   board,   drawn 
horses  through  a  c»nttl  for  a  distance  of  some  eighty  or  ninety 
where  it  had  scarcely  room  to  {loal,  and  all  in  order  to  avoid  cc 
with  a  repudijited  power,  which  overawed  the  country  on  tht 
of  its  own  shores. 

Such  memories  as  these  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  the 
with  much  ardour  on  the  revolutionary  anniversary.      If  tbey  _. 
subsequently ,  awd  otvly  Utterly,  risen  up  out  of  the  deprestiom  i 
recovered  l\\eu  e\a%\\c\X^ ,  \\.  \%  t«^  \w  ^Q^^<\v3.ence,  but  in  spite 
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the  Revolution.  They  stru^gletl  manfylly  through  long  years  of 
privation  ami  difficulty,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  prosperity  which 
they  have  conquered  by  the  force  of  their  invincible  energy.  The 
railroads  have  done,  and  are  doing  wonders  for  Belgium  ;  carried 
their  trade  up  to  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  opened  on  all  sides 
important  facilities  to  their  commerce.  The  whole  country  is  im- 
proved* The  people  lo<ik  as  if  they  had  something  to  work  f(>r  at 
last,  They  are  industrious  and  economical,  and,  which  helps  them 
on  still  better,  cheerful  and  resolute*  There  are  no  longer  any  com- 
plaints about  want  of  business  ;  their  great  ambition  is  to  become  "  a 
little  England/*  and  if  they  advance  for  the  next  ten  years  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  five  (making  allowances  for  fluctuation)  they 
will  realise  their  desire.  It  is  rather  a  hazardous  speculation  to  cast 
the  nativities  of  nations  in  these  times  ;  but  the  world  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  if  Belgium  should  one  day  become  a  master-power  in 
Burope.  She  has  immense  capabilities.  Her  geographical  position 
is  commanding,  her  soil  fertile,  and  her  climate  favourable;  she 
possesses  ample  watercourses  and  harbours  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
mirface  is  unimpeded  by  mountains  or  barren  tracts  ;  and  her  popu- 
lation are  enterprising  and  laborious  :  a  combination  of  elements 
which,  if  steadily  worked,  and  lefl  undisturbed  by  the  revolutionary 
action  of  surrounding  nations,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  crown 
the  industrial  efforts  of  the  people  with  solid  success. 
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ny    WILLI  AM    JONES* 

Beautifol  are  ye,  atara  of  night, 
Syiiing  above  on  yt>ur  tliroDCH  of  lighl, 

Over  a  world  of  snrrow  I 
If  eralila  of  peace  nnd  love  to  thi>se, 
Wearied  and  *ad  with  their  weig:Ia  of  woes. 
Uslieriug  th^Bfl  at  the  midDight'ii  dose. 

Into  a  sunnier  morrow  ! 

No  marv«l  that  men  hi  times  of  old, 
Maor  a  destiny  should  unfold^ 

Writ  in  yonr  gentle  beaming  t 
The  thoughtful  spirit  can  wing  its  w«y, 
Far  in  the  region  of  eai:h  bright  ray, 
Leav^ing  the  wnrld  and  its  changeful  day. 

Of  paradise  sweetly  dreaming  I 


The  hearth  may  lack  its  accustomed  guest. 
And  we  may  mourn  for  a  friend  at  rest, — 

But,  gazing  awhile  above  ua, — 
In  the  jewels  of  night  we  yet  amid  trace, 
The  lines  familiftr  of  each  de*ir  face. 
Who  from  yon  heavenly  dwelliH|;-p)iice, 

Still  in  their  glory  love  us  \ 
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In  the  many  fierce  and  sariguinary  conte 
the  countries  south  of  the  Indus  have  been 
turies  past  the  scene  and  ihe  object,  Europ 
armies  more  than  usually  brave  and  wel 
appointed,  have  twice  met  on  the  same  bat^ 
on  the  seltsame  spot,  yet  very  hard  upon  it^- 
river  more  memorable  now  than  ever.  Thai 
the  Hydaspes  sjnce  Alexander  fought  with  i 
increased  its  celebrity  with  us  as  the  Jh« 
fought  with  Shere  Singh  ;  and,  certainly,  h^ 
to  us  any  similar  instance  of  two  battles,  fouj 
offering  such  opposite  contrasts,  and  producii 
The  victory,  so  decisive  in  the  one  case| 
thoughtful  preparation  for  the  battle;  the; 
the  self-control,  the  masterly  dispositiont, 
movements  of  all  arms  of  the  force,  being  ai 
case,  as  the  absence  of  all  the&e  was  in  the  0I 
But  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  on  the  b| 
very  recent  an  affair,  and  itN  details  are  all  si| 
no  recapitulation  here  for  the  purpose  of  a 
we  now  therefore  require  is  a  few  of  th^! 
battle  on  the  bank  of  the  IlydaspeSi  to  sh^ 
between  these  two  victories.  | 

The  action  began  by  Alexander's  horse-b< 
sand  in  number,  attacking  in  front  the  charii 
their  arrows  distressing  the  charioteers,  aH 
behind  them,  so  engaged  the  attention  of  \M 
enabled  unopposed  to  gain  their  flank  ;  am 
were  changing  their  front  to  receive  him, 
appeared  in  their  rear.  A  double  front  thu| 
before  they  could  complete  the  arrangera^ 
thenii>  and  threw  them  into  confusion*  Up< 
to  their  elephants,  as  to  a  friendly  fortificati^ 

This  gave  the  wishcd-for  opportunity  to  , 
move  forward  against  the  elephants,  which 
them  exceedingly  by  using  a  weapon  made  fi 
lar  occasion.  This  was  a  light  dart,  whip 
the  wounding  some  of  the  elephants,  and  tot 
their  riders.  But,  whenever  an  elephant  wal 
ward  against  the  phalanx,  he  broke  throil 
Mean^while  the  Indian  cavalry,  being  accustf 
familiarly  among  them,  and  gaining  thereby 
ragenient,  formed  again  in  a  body,  and  agaili 
Alexander;  but  Cajniis  had  now  jnined  hiinj 
^^P\^"e  prevailing,  the  Indian  cavalry  again  \ 

I  hen  in  the  Indian  army  all  became  confii| 
antl  elephants,  were  all  mingled  together,  \ 
other,     Sume  ot  \.\\e  t\t\iU\ttv\.%,  «.\x^Ax\ma 
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CMme  at  length  violeiit  and  ungmwcnMm  ;  otkers  had  lost  thmr  riikfm, 
and  were  no  le&s  famiidaUe  to  friends  tluti  to  foes.  At  lut  they 
sounded  a  retreat  in  their  own  pmiHar  fathtmi,  mmd,  vith  a  lo«d 
bellow  in  unison,  Hed  in  a  bodj  fr«m  the  field. 

The  moment  Alexander  pcrodved  this»  he  ogdetid  the  phaJmr  to 
take  its  proper  Ibrmation,  with  rlnatd  aliiglds  apd  pratmded  apen% 
and  to  press  upon  the  no  longer  fmndable  femt  0|HiueiuJ  to  men; 
while  the  cav^alry  at  the  sane  thne  chargiiig  aicaiii  npon  the  deaae 
and  compact  mass  of  horse  and  foot  mEOffed  together  in  the  enemy's 
centre^  their  confusion  became  votse  coolboiided,  and  the  ▼ietoty 
was  then  as  speedy  as  decisii^e. 

Out  of  the  four  tbousaiMl  Indian  caYalrj  three  tbottaaod  were  left 
dead  on  the  fields  and  nearly  two  thoaaand  out  of  their  three  thou- 
^iKand  infantry ;  while  all  the  elephants   were  taken  as  well  as  all 
"be  chariots*     A  ]»econd  son  of  Poros  was  also  aoaoo^  the  alain,  with 
^  the  greater  portion  of  his  diief  oSoers.     Poms  himself  rooantied  on 
an  elephant,  and^  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail  (of  that  excellence,  and 
temper,  and  finish,  which  Europeana  never  attempted  to  equal,  or 
"^     en  to  imitate,  and  of  which  the  body-armoor  lately  taken  fhMn 
the  persons  of  the  Sikhs,  and  now  in  Lord  Hardinge's  posaesaioD  at 
Penshurst,  may  be  considered  as  fsir  specitneoa),  was  long  emiaps* 
enous  in  the  verj  thickest  of  the  fights  and  he  stayed  on  the  field 
long  as  any  remained  to  fight  around  him.     But  at  length  his 
right  arm  being  freed  from  its  defences,  to  afford  him  greater  facility 
of  motion,  and  being  a  most  oonsptcaoos  object  for  the  Greeks  to 
hurl  their  jareHns  against,  he  receiv^ed  a  very  disabling  wound  in  his 
right  shoulder  t  and  his  troops  having  bj  this  time  n^krly  all  fallen  or 
|fled»  yielding  to  his  fate^  he  allowed  hi^  elephant's  head  to  be  turn- 
led  from  the  battle-field  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  hopes 
nd  his    fortunes.      He   was    instantly  and    furioujily  pursued  by 
[lose  more  immediately  near  him  ;  and  Alexander ^  being  informed 
»f  his    flight  and  danger^   urged   on   messenger   after   messenger 
l^on  swift  horses,  to  entreat  him  to  surrender.     Through  rage  and 
Ijprief,  mortification  and  shame,  pride  and  disappointment,  Porus  was 
^in  no  mood  to  give  further  heed  to  the  message  than  to  threaten  the 
life  of  the  messengers,  until  Alexander  sent  Sleroes,  an  Indian  long 
known  to  Porus,  and  always  upon  friendly  terms  with  him«  who 
found  him  suffering  so  severely  from  his  wound,  and  so  exhausted 
through  fatigue  and  thirst,  as  to  be  compelled  to  stop  in  his  flight  for 
rest  and  refreshment.     Porus  at  length  yielded  himself  to  his  con- 
queror. 

No  sooner  was  Alexander  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Porus,  and 
of  his  near  approach,  than  he  advanced  to  meet  him,  accompanied 
only  by  his  band  of  companions.  The  noble  bearing  of  Porus  power- 
fully influenced  Alexander  in  his  favour;  his  fine  proportions  agrees 
ing  with  his  extraordinary  stature  of  above  eight  feet,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  demeanour,  combining  with  his  recent  affliction, 
and  his  present  abject  condition,  induced  Alexander  to  ask  him  to 
state  his  wishes.  He  nobly  replied^  that  he  wished  to  be  treated  as 
a  king  should  be;  and,  as  a  king,  and  as  one  highly  favoured,  he 
ivras  treated,  for  Alexander  immediately  restored  to  him  his  lost 
rlcingdom,  and  even  greatly  enlarged  it ;  and  made  a  treaty  with  him 
so  higblv  satisfactory  to  Pi»rus  as  to  secure  his  best  services  and  his 
warm  friendship;  and  which  Porus  continued  stedfastly  to  ^vc  to 
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Alexander,  and  hia  officers  and 

davs. 

The  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  | 
prearranged,  and  on  both  sides  fully  pff 
attack  was  drawn  up,  when  the  enemy  wi 
array,  when  the  whole  of  his  force  woe  1 
battle  was  clearly  understood  ;  while  the  h 
ami  the  Sikhs  was  sudden  and  accidental,  4 
videtl  for  nor  foreseen.  The  enemy  even 
the  amount  of  hla  force  known,  nor  the  dt^ 
had,  nor  the  streng^th  nor  the  advantages  ol 

In  the  old  battle,  the  victory  was  most  <] 
in-chief  was  taken  prisoner,  more  than  half 
the  field,  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  &Tmf 
strength  and  its  efficiency,  was  captured. 

In  the  late  battle,  the  victory  consisted 
holding,  after  the  battle,  the  ground  it  hek 
battle,  however,  several  of  its  cavalry  regij 
backs  upon  their  enemies,  and  did  not  retrt 
tection  in  the  good  order  the  Indians  did 
galloped  madly  through  them,  and  far  beyo) 
the  gunners,  and  causing,  in  consequence,  ^ 
cannon.  The  victory  also  was  gained  by  ^ 
seven  of  their  colours;  and,  notwithstandi 
that  many  salutes  of  twenty«one  guns  m 
India  on  account  of  it,  yet  great  numbers  I 
through  the  night  on  the  ground  on  which 
and  stripped  by  their  enemies,  and  many  i 
weeks  on  the  grounds,  naked  and  unburied 

One  result  of  this  victory,  and  perhaps  t 
special  mention,  was  that  the  victorious  ar, 
positionj  without  being  annihilated  throu( 
quently.  It  was  grievously  insulted,  howfl 
ways  attacked,  and  its  daks  were  plunder^ 
coming  in ;  and  it  was  often  bewildered  &\ 
plexed  as  to  what  it  ought  next  to  do.  ^ 
outmanoeuvred.  The  enemy,  whom  it  su| 
camped  and  strongly  entrenched  in  its  fro« 
rear,  and  so  much  nearer  to  the  capital  of  1 
chief  source  of  its  supplies.  Another  an| 
been  achieving  victory  and  gaining  great  gl 
this  juncture  intervened  between  theenemj 
and  instantly  joined  heart  and  hand  toinflii 
punishment  for  his  gross  treachery,  his  bari 
misdeeds. 


MS 
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Imaybethedcml 
u  an  angd  of  fii^t 
Taitmi,  ye  ken-'"—  Scan's 


In  beginaiag  bk  third 
would  be  nnprd— Bhlf  if  he  did  ] 
his  friends,  pstrsBS,  sad  thaw  sf  the  \ 
lal  dkponDQo,'— esthe  r 
lament  is  not  given,  becsgw  it 
most  mehncfaolj  of  a       ~ 

ject— bat  simplr  becan»  it  ii  the  1  ^ 

much  MNrrow,  'Taitini's  FanuUsrhsUs  that  ikt  ptaUsA  Wwit  are  bert 
moomed  in  the  fewest  wardi  nataa**  tbe  prxac^ie  «f  the  pa^tdi,* — 
or  aooording  to  the  philonphr  of  the  Mandsrin,  who  dewred  that  dean 
{npes  should  be  bron^t,  and  the  dticnet.  tuautm  mi  his  bwoab  vwepC 
to  the  dnst-bde ! — but  because  lone  lisMwtiTwrt  tire  the  car  rather 


than  touch  the  heart.  The  Lixi»  ii  gone  £nm  tbe  itage  to  rcsn 
over  the  world  of  oratorios,  eooonts,  and  other  uch  ortlkwiuK  &- 
lil^ts.  Cathedral  dotes  will  open  their  doors  wide  when  the  isagf 
the  redtatiTe after  "the Pastoral  Spcphooj ;"— Prtbendai  rtails  will 
sweep  and  rustle  to  "  leieiicd  scat*,"  if  ao  be  ther  mar  enjor  her 
**  Graceful  Consort"  in  '*  Tbe  CreatJoo."  Bright  and  inn^  and 
unprecedented  has  been  her  esreer,  and  something  remains  for  tbe 
aummer-up  of  eiidence  and  the  historian  to  mj  thereupon,  as  well  aa  for 
the  lyrists  to  sin^,  and  the  IlbuiraUd  AVwi  to  illustrate ;  but  AtmO' 
deus  is  not  RJhadamamiktu — merely  a  taker  of  notes  on  sounds  as  they 
pass  and  rumours  whilst  they  circulate.  Good  luck  go  with  31ile. 
Lind,  and  may  her  private  life  be  prirate  to  ber  inmost  heart's  desire ! 
Wealth  she  has  but  to  gather  at  her  will:  friends  she  will  hare  for  the 

Jning  of  her  mouth :  health — ah !  that  lies  abore  the  interference 
AswuhUus.     Well,   then,   good  lock   to  3Ille.   or  Madawu  Jeony. 

}     Who  knows,  after  all,  whether  she  it  "  dean  gone  ?  '*    'Tis  my  nature 
to  be  *'  with  small  belief  encumbered :"  also,  the  ears  of  Asmodeus, 

^     though  not  asioine,  are  long  and  many.     Therefore,  perhaps,  she  has 

I     odIf  retired  to  dress  for  a  new  part. 

But  the  Haymarket  Opera  without  ber  ? — Forgire  oie,  &ir  lady  pro- 
prietress of  Roman  seventeen — forgire  me,  gradous  Colonel,  who  have 
already  killed  and  wounded  so  many  from  the  ambuscades  of  your 
omnibus-box.  Atmodeus  is  no  more  a  prophet  than  a  historiographer. 
Time  will  settle  the  question,  and  then,  like  every  other  infallible  oracle, 
I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  tell  you  what  was  going  to  happen.  Mean- 
while, Mile.  Alboni  is  again  •*  up  in  the  Market " — as  large  as  life,  as 
ripe  as  summer,  her  voice  as  joyous  as  that  of  the  queen  of  "  Mirth's 
crew."    Rosina,  Angelina  (Alboni  an  ill-used  Cenerentola,  forsooth  1) 
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Alexander,  and  hij  officers  and  successors,  through  the  rest  < 
days. 

The  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians  was  premeditAted 
prearranged,  and  on  both  sidea  fully  provided  for ;  the  plan  d 
attack  was  drawn  up*  when  the  enemy  was  in  view  and  in  battle 
array,  when  the  whole  of  his  force  was  visible,  and  his  order  a| 
battle  was  clearly  understood  ;  while  the  battle  between  the  Englisll 
and  the  Sikhs  was  sudden  and  accidental,  and  had  neither  been  proj 
vided  for  nor  foreseen.  The  enemy  even  was  not  visible,  nor  wa^ 
the  amount  of  his  force  known,  nor  the  disposition  of  the  force  hi 
had,  nor  the  strength  nor  the  advantages  of  his  position*  j 

In  the  old  battle^  the  victory  was  most  decisive  ;  the  cofnman(]er«i 
in-chief  was  taken  prisoner,  more  than  half  of  his  troops  were  left  u^ 
the  fields  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  army,  all  that  constituted  iti 
strength  and  its  efficiency,  was  captured.  j 

In  the  late  battle,  the  victory  consisted  in  the  victorious  •nii| 
holding,  after  the  battle,  the  ground  it  held  before  it*  During  tliq 
battlcj  however,  several  of  its  cavalry  regiments  fairly  turned  thcil 
backs  upon  their  enemies,  and  did  not  retreat  to  their  gunsi  for  proj 
tection  in  the  good  order  the  Indians  did  to  their  elephants,  bill 
galloped  madly  through  them,  and  far  beyond  them,  trampling  dow^ 
the  gunners,  and  causing^  in  consequence,  the  capture  of  six  of  i"  ' 
cannon.  The  victory  also  was  gained  by  the  loss  to  the  victort 
seven  of  their  colours;  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  victory,  i 
that  many  salutes  of  twenty-one  guns  were  fired  throughout 
India  on  account  of  it^  yet  great  numbers  of  the  wounded  werelc 
through  the  night  on  the  ground  on  which  they  fell,  to  be  iftahb 
and  stripped  by  their  enemies,  and  many  of  the  dead  were  left  fd 
weeks  on  the  grounds,  naked  and  unburied. 

One  result  of  this  victory,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  odls  i 
special  mention,  was  that  the  victorious  army  was  able  to  keep  il^ 
position,  without  being  annihilated  through  several  weeks  m' 
quently.  Jt  was  grievously  insulted,  however,  and  in  various  i 
w^ays  attacked,  and  its  daks  were  plundered  both  at  going  out  id^ 
coming  in ;  and  it  was  often  bewildered  at  what  it  heiird,  and  \ 
plexed  as  to  what  it  ought  next  to  do.  And,  after  all,  it  was  fufljl 
outmanceuvred.  The  enemy,  whom  it  supposed  to  be  snuglj 
camped  and  strongly  entrenched  in  its  front,  was  fifteen  miles  j 
rear,  and  so  much  nearer  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  \ 
chief  source  of  its  supplies.  Another  army,  however,  which  ha 
been  achieving  victory  and  gaining  great  glory  elsewhere,  h^^^'^'i*^ 
this  juncture  intervened  between  the  enemy  and  his  hoped 
and  instantly  joined  heart  and  hand  to  inflict  upon  that  eDmi>  <*  j^* 
punishment  for  his  gross  treachery,  his  barbarity^  and  bis  nume  ~ 
misdeeds. 


MLTSICAL  NOTES  FOR  MAY. 


BY   TARTINI  S   FAHII.IAB. 

*'  Honett  folks  like  me? — How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or  what  I  un  ? 
I  may  ba  the  deevil  Uitni»elf  for  what  ye  ktiu  :  for  he  has  power  to  come  disguised 
as  an  angel  of  light:  and  h«sidei,  he's  a  prime  hddler,  U e  played  a  aouata  to 
Tmrtini,  ye  ken.** —  Scott's  RedgauntleU 

Hark  to  tbe  echoes  of  the  tnontb  of  Alay 
Chiming  like  distant  bella  borne  on  the  wind! 

Sad  are  their  voices  while  they  sweetly  say, 

"  Mourn,  shepherds,  mourn  f  ye  have  no  more  a  Lind!*' 

In  beginning  his  third  chronicle  of  "  pipe  and  wine/*  Sginolfnid 
would  be  unpardonable  if  he  did  uot  assure  '*  the  nobility  and  gentry/' 
his  friends,  patrons,  and  those  of  the  general  public  *'  having  a  taste- 
ful diBpositiou," — as  the  German  trumpeter  phrased  it — that  the  above 
lament  is  not  given,  because  it  is  either  the  most  musical,  or  tbe 
most  melancholy  of  one  thousand  and  one  verses  written  on  the  sub- 
ject— hilt  simply  because  it  is  the  briefest.  Having  in  his  time  seen 
much  sorrow,  Tartini's  Familiar  holds  that  the  greatest  losses  are  best 
mourned  in  the  fewest  words^noton  "  the  principle  of  the  pagoda/' — 
or  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  IMandarin,  who  desired  that  clean 
pipes  should  be  brought,  an3  the  defunct  mistress  of  his  bosom  swept 
to  the  dust-bole ! — but  because  long  lamentations  tire  the  ear  rather 
than  touch  the  heart.  The  Lind  is  gone  from  the  stage  to  reign 
over  the  world  of  oratorios,  concerts,  and  other  such  orthodox  de- 
lights. Cathedral  closes  will  open  their  doors  wide  when  she  sings 
ihe  recitative  after  ^*  the  Pastoral  Symphony  /' — Prebendal  stalls  will 
iweep  and  rustle  to  "  reserved  seats,"  if  so  be  they  may  enjoy  her 
**  Graceful  Consort"  in  **  The  Creation."  Bright  and  strange  and 
tmprecedented  has  been  her  career,  and  something  remains  for  the 
sommer-np  of  evidence  and  the  historian  to  say  thereupon,  as  wtll  ui?  for 
tbe  lyrists  to  sing,  and  the  Ilinstraied  News  to  illustrate ;  but  Asmo^ 
deuM  is  not  RhadamariUius^meT^tly  a  taker  of  notes  on  sounds  as  they 
pass  ajid  rumours  whilst  they  circulate.  Good  luck  go  with  Mile. 
Lind,  and  may  her  private  life  be  private  to  her  inmost  heart's  desire  1 
Wealth  she  has  but  to  gather  at  her  will:  friends  she  will  liave  for  the 
opening  of  her  mouth ;  health — ah  f  that  lies  above  the  interference 
of  Asmodeus,  Weil,  then,  goi^d  luck  to  Mile,  or  Madame  Jenny* 
Who  knows,  after  all,  whether  alie  «J  "  clean  gone?"  "Tis  my  nature 
to  be  *•  with  small  belief  encumbered:"  also,  the  ears  of  Asmoiictis, 
though  nut  asinine,  are  long  and  many.  Therefore,  perhaps,  she  baa 
only  retired  to  dress  for  a  new  part. 

But  the  Haymarket  Ojiera  witliout  her? — Forgive  mci  fair  lady  pro- 
prietress of  Roman  .seventeen. — forgive  me,  gracious  Colonel,  who  have 
already  killed  and  wounded  so  many  from  the  ambuscades  of  your 
otnuibus-box.  Ajunoderis  m  no  more  a  prophet  than  a  historiographer. 
Timewill  settle  the  question,  and  then,  like  every  other  infallible  oracle, 
I  sdmll  be  only  too  happy  to  tell  you  what  was  going  to  happen.  Mean- 
while, Mile.  Aihoni  is  agaiu  **  up  in  the  Market " — as  large  as  life,  as 
ripe  as  summer,  her  voice  as  joyous  as  that  of  the  queen  of  "  Mirth's 
crew."     Hositm,  Angelina  (Alboni  an  ill-used  Ceuereniolji,  forsoutkl\ 
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Ninefta  baire  been  successively  carolled  through  mlher  than 
fur  thf  brave  Alboni  inij^ht  act  better  aud  fare  do  wurse*  By  thi 
time  the  world  would  only  he  too  glad  to  welcome  her  in  6oi£ethiii| 
new — what  delight,  fur  instance,  did  her  jovial  and  brilliant  Pagm 
song,  last  year,  add  to  '*Le8  Hugueuots." — In  truth,  unlei^sOperi  ist 
languish  and  utterly  expire  there  must  be  a  composer  shortly  **  fitted  opj 
Fashionable  ^esh  and  **  blue  blood  "  (as  your  Spaniard  puts  it  fpnopi 
of  his  Ossunafi  and  Medina  Sidouias)  will  not  much  longer  bear  wiH 
the  worn-out  works  of  a  worn-out  repertory,  AsmodetiM  doM  not  hi 
lieve  in  the  efficacy  of  prizes  propounded^  or  oompetitiuns  foroed  ;  h% 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  encouragement;  and  did  he  manage  theOpei 
Hnuaes,  either  or  both,  Mr.  Balfe  should  have  one  commission,  and  Mi 
Wallace  another;  and  a  third  should  be  given  to  Signor  Biletta,  a^ 
a  fourth  to  Signor  Alary,  some  of  whose  music  discloses  more  thant| 
average  fulness  of  idea  and  promise.  When  "  the  bitterness  of  t| 
season  '*  is  past  we  may  have  more  to  say  concerning  the  optra'V^ 
denied  to  origioal  talent ;  also,  what  amount  of  dotation  may 
necessary  to  overturn  the  existing  order  of  indifference  and  excltid 
Meanwhile*  ere  we  leave  Her  Majesty s  Theatre — a  hand  is  laid 
the  button,  and  a  question  is  at  the  ear,  "  And  what  of  j^lUe.  Parodi 
To  this  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than  the  last  words  in 
Count  of  Monte  Christo,'*  "  IVait  and  hope/* 

The  most  sj^ecial  operatic  event  of  the  month  within  oar 
has  been  the  ^tyle  in  which  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent 
has  been  **  playing  the  Devil  1'*   This  is,  of  course,  a  topic  intimately 
teresttiig  in  J smtxieus,  und  none  the  less  !»o,  because — his  boofs  and  1m 
having  been  pared — he  can  profess  as  implicit  an   admimlioa  of 
"  morul  suitability  '*  of  the  catastrophe  of  *'  Robert "  as  the  eldest  iii 
upon  tlie  Bench  of  Bibhops.    Navi  perhaps,  because  of  his  very 
kiumaniihip  he  taketh  a   particalar  and  malicious  satisfaction  in 
descent  tothe  lower  regions  of  Ber^rflin,  after  his  having  raged  I 
five  acts,  and  all  but  lured  the  precious  tenor  from  the  even  ceiMiraf 
way  to  Perdition's  deeps. — Whimsicality  apart,  and  to  be  aa  serssni 
Sorrow's  self,  in  no  theatre,  except  the  At ademie  of  Paris,  or  HtsH 
jesty  the  Czar's  Opera  House  in  St.  Petersburg,  could  •'  Roben  ' 
given  as  it  has  been  given  at  Covent  Garden.  On  a  small  stsfce  tbeiAl 
of  one  of  Meyerbeer's  operas  is  depres&ingly  heavy*     Wherttoti 
massof  v^oices  is  e^ential,  space  and  distance  are  necessary  to  tbei 
eal  effect.     Beet h oven '»  symphouy  in  C  minor  played  by  a  little 
hardly  amounting  to  afufi  score,  would   sound  bombastic  ntthertli 
grandiose,     Handefs  "  Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord,"  is  coarse  and 
ing  in  a  drawing-room  ;  and — no  offence  to  sundry  high- towering 
teurs — I  would  rather  not  hear  the /rio  from  "  Norma,"  or  the  mad 
from  "  Anna  BuJena,"  in  "my  LadyV  boudoir,  betny  Lady's 
ever   so   intensely,  portentously  dramatic*     Ves  ;    Meyerbeer's 
demand  grand,  rich,  and  luxurious  theatres*     Hia   muse   hasi 
to  do  with   the  Thespian   cart: — she  crieth  aloud  for  ''cbarftota 
horses,    and   tifty  men    to   run    before  her."     Now,  such  •  frJwefe 
glory   has  iitn-er  been   tendered   to  *'  Robert   le  Diable  "  ia  Engii 
hi  nee    the  &}iwt*lived  reign  of  Mr  JMouck  Mason    (at   whicii 
London  was  unprepared  for  the  apparition)   till  the  evenini;  til 
day  tho  twelfth.     By  this  time,  too,  my  dear  English  public- 
alike  in  its  recusmcy,  and  in  its  conventionalism — baa  been  taaoBi 
lomed  ia  Wat  {mt  s-oitv**  9*fe^<ivvl\j«ii  ^ears  past  of  •'  Rabeit "  as  a  _ 
work,  pop\i\&T  \.\iTim^\\ou^.  \\)ft  ^Vi(^^  v^  ^>\\\i^«-.-&^J;!iij^  iu  mad  mi^ 
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have  been  reasonably  presumed  as  far  more  fav^ourably  disposed  to  ac* 
cept  the  opera  thun  it  used  to  be.  The  performance  was  a  fierf«rmance 
worth  the  waiting  for,  worth  the  spending  upon  : — inchidin*^  and  im- 
plying that  geueral  perfection  of  musical  execution^  which  has  only 
fceen  attainable  in  imr  Italian  theatres  since  M.  Costa  took  the  Mian, 
and  drilled  orchef»tra  chorus,  - — ^  uy,  and  also,  such  egotistic  folk  as 
opera-queens,  and  iipera-l overs,  and  opera- villains — into  a  well-dis- 
ciplined self-forget  fulness.  Then  there  was  Mr.  G  neve's  wondrous 
'  piece  of  sorcery,  called  a  scene,  to  wit,  his  ''  Cloisters  of  St,  Rosalie," 
Time  was  when  the  town  would  have  run  '*  twenty  thousand  strong  ** 
to  loitk  at  the  picture.  What  hath  ailed  the  town  now?  Wherefore 
muiil  tha  truth  of  the  writing-master's  distich, 

<*  Noihing  is  denied  to  well-^lirected  hibotir^" 

be  proved  "  by  the  rule  of  contrary  "  in  the  case  of  this  gorgeous  pre-* 
sentiment  of  Meyerbeer's  Opera?  Asmodeus  is  not  called  upon  to 
plead — to  split  hairs^to  reason.  He  remembereth  among  the  Enj^lish 
former  inexpliciible  pertinacities,  for  and  against; — how  they  could 
never  be  brought  to  accept  **  La  Vestale"  of  Spontini ;  how  they  have 
never  "cottoned"  (as  JoHalhan  hath  it)  to  Rossini's  '*Guillaume 
Tell/'  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  second  act;  than 
which^  in  truth.  Opera  has^  nothing  more  magnilicent  or  more  beauti- 
ful. There  are  singers  of  a  grand  style^  who  have  never  been  properly 
iasied ;  to  name  one — Pisaroni,  Humour  is  huniourj  and  caprice  la 
caprice.     *'  Robert,"  kvish  as  are  its  splendours,  does  not  draw. 

After  an  eight  years'  pause,  the  exj>eriment  of  a  German  Opera  has 
again  been  tried  ;  this  liuie  at  Drury  Lane.  Regarding  this,  I  desire 
your  gracious  permiNHion  to  be  diffuse — of  course  not  tedious.  Good 
Mature  forbid  thiit  Asmodeus  should  accuse  all  who  have  been  enthusi- 
^  asts  on  the  subject,  of  catd'uig ;  nevertheless,  a  large  portion  of  such 
'  "wit  and  wisdom  as  are  current  concerning  German  Opera  does  claim 
recantation.  *TtB  the  linest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  won  a  classical 
reputation.  Well  did  dear  Mrs.  Jarlvy  know  the  value  of  the  adjec- 
tive I  But  tell  ns,  what  U  German  Opera  ?— the  works  written  by 
JMozartin  the  Italian  style,  for  Italian  singers? — those  by  Gluck^  com- 
posed in  the  French  manner  for  the  grand  lyric  theatre  of  France?  or 
tho»e  by  Spontini  ?  or  by  Cherubini  ? — a  pair  of  born  Italians.  What 
then,  is  the  lyric  drama  of  our  dear  cousins — Prussian,  Austrian,  Saxon, 
Hanoverian,  Westphalian,  Suabian,  Bavarian  ;^ — v^  cuckoo  much  heard 
of,  but  sparingly  to  be  heard?  a  jFrait  ftiirriiS?  concerning  whose  very 
existence  soberer  controver&iatist*  than  Bt-tsy  Prig  may  propound 
grave  doubts?  Hardly  so;  though  it  is  upon  the  cards,  for  a  pilgrim 
to  have  gone,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  from  Lubeck  to  Peterovvaradein, 
and  to  have  entered  every'theatre  into  which  zeiicl  invited  him — still 
never  to  have  heard  a  single  note  of  German  music  ! — to  have  found  no 
Pamitm,  no  Leonora^  no  Agalka,  no  Eufyanthe^  no  Jessouda,  no  Falk^ 
nen'  Braut  ;  but,  in  their  place,  some  elephantine  Nachiwdndkrhi 
(**  SomnaDibuW*)  delivering  the  crt/i^i/cwfl  of  Bellini  in  a  fashion  obese 
rather  than  expressive;  or  some  meagre  Schtvarze  Dotnino,  aged 
50,  red  as  a  piece  of  classiciil  briclc-work,  and  anxiously  working  the 
cordage  of  her  poor  elderly  face  into  such  amblings  and  smile^i  and 
a^foceriet  as  befit  the  reaJ  Angela  of  the  ball-rmiui,  the  gallant's 
Bupper,  and  the  Abbess  her  parlour  1  My  dear  Germans  (A&modens 
loveth  them,  for  is  not  the  Brocken  in  their  country  ?)  are  stranig^e^ 
devoid  of  a  real  feeling  for  vocal  excellence ;  l\ia\i|^  uQu^XixiX^  Jai\oX\G<4 


as  impndent  as  Asmodtus  does  well  to  say  so*     Their  prime 
as  few  as  they  are  grflce-lesa.     Since  the  days  of  Soutag  the     ^_ 
voiced  and  B\veet*sniUing,  1   have  not   heard  a  tuneful  note  from 
German  liongstress.     Strong  organs*  shrill   oni-a — voices  tough  in  tli 
throat,  and  ready  in  the  nose,  have  I  heard  from  many  a  true  saol/4 
who  would  faint  in  your  arms,  were  you  to  tell  her  she  was  nottngerH 
howsoever  good  a  shrieker  or  sight-reader  —  sour    old  ZerGmai  haf^ 
amazed  me— prixe  Valentines  (O  shade  of  Mile.  Fiilcon  f)  have  I  seen] 
and  as  I   have  Btiid,  everywhere,  a  roost  un-German  aflectation  to  b^ 
French  or  Italian  ;  but  no  grace,  no  delicacy,  no  brilliancy,  no  elr 
gance.     Brain  me  not,  ve  Teutonic  Diahlolitis,  whether  in  the  piM 
out  of  the  press  !     Did  1  lack  illustration,  or  were  I  given,  as  anatomi 
lecturers  are,  to  prove  my  science  by  clinical  demonstration* — I  m 
but  point  to  the  dear  folks  who  have  been  playing  in  "  the  Lane.** 

The  rule  of  mediocrity  is  proved  by  the  high  relief  in  which  tl 
exceptions  of  merit  stand  out.     There  is  no  need  for  Awmodeui  to  pd 
form  2^  fantasia  in  honour  and  admiration  of  Pischek — the  bantani 
bass,  or  bass-baritone  (which  is  he?)*     AU  London  has  run  af\er 
"  Standard-Bearer/'  and  cried  "Amen  and  encore!'^  to  his  '*  Mein  bi 
ist  am  Hhein. "    Those  again,  the  most  averse  to  '*  being  Spohnm 
in  general  (as  the  wittiest  woman  of  the  Victorian  em  puts  it)»  bii 
yielded  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scenes  from  *'  Faust  "  when  he  ' 
sung  them   with  the  deepest  German  intensity,  and  almo«t  I 
finish*     Concerning  another  announced  member  of  the  troupe  (at 
unheard  at  this  moment  of  writing),  Herr  Formes  Asnwdeui  hat» 
many  handsome  and  grateful  experiences)  gleaned  in   foreign  partty 
contribute.    And  the  good  folks, one  and  all,  work  w*hile  playtsg< 
a  zeal,  an  energy,  and  an  honest  understanding  of  their  mudc,  whid 
delightful,  and  never  enough  to  be  recommended  to  our  selfen^^ 
and  nonchalant  English  opera-kings,  and  subjects*     And  X)  J 

part>  which  recommends  them  to  our  public,  but,  in   part  « 

the  overstrained  reputation,  and  the  hard  names  which  John  and  Mf\ 
Bull  pronounce  so  Babylonically.  Screams  are  ringing  in  inia« 
^strange,  duck*like  geistures  are  dancing  before  mine  eye** 
almost  tempt  me  to  tell  "who  did  it,"  and  to  ask  what  quarter 
be  extended  to  a  Smith  male,  or  a  Ta^hr  female,  who  perpcMn 
Buch  dramatic  deeds.     But  'tis  better  to  drop  the  curtain  I 

After  what  I  have  written  concerning  German  Opera,  need  I, 
— say  that  I  still  like  and  look  up  to  German  music  ?  Yea,  it  amy  I 
as  well  so  to  do:  since  silly  people  are  still  as  plenty  a  _ 
even  in  our  enlightened  world  of  English  musical  amatetirahip !  A4 
if  one  desired  a  text,  a  theme  whereupon  to  perform  a  sofuiia  of  mM 
conviction,  and  ho]je,  d  la  mode  Gcrmanorum,  here  is  one  withm  m 
gates  ready  to  hand  at  this  very  "time  of  asking," — ^in  the 
heart,  bow-arm,  five  fingers,  and  Cremona  of  young  Joachim  the 
player,  who  is  more  likely  than  not,  one  day  to  Income  mm  ndU 
PLAYEM  I  More  sterling  nature — more  sterling  art— do  not  exui  tfti 
those  wliich  Jie  has  to  present  to  us.  He  exhibits  power,  pa 
prudence  on  his  inHtrtiment — he  plays  like  a  man  and  like  _ 
because  he  has  wtirked,  and  still  wo'rks,  like  a  scholar  and  a 
aspirant.  Anything  simpler,  sincerer,  or  nobler  than  his  *tyJL  . 
thing  completer,  more  perpetudly  instinct  with  intelligence,  than  i 
execution— comes  not  within  my  record.  It  was  to  hitn  that  | 
Alendelssohn  used  to  point  with  pride — the  pride  of  a  true  Oemaa 
a  true  artist**a$  to  one  who  was  likely  to  do  credit  to  tlidr 
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The  composer  loved  lo  hear  the  boy  (for  it  is  only  yesterday  that 
JoDchim  Wiis  a  boy)  play  hi$  uiuhic  ;  and  encouraged,  find  counselled, 
and  jilayed  with  him,  as  th«>ugh  he  had  heun  the  boy's  elder  brother* 
Well,  all  that  is  over  now ! — and,  for  the  moment,  German  discord 
bids  fair  to  make  German  music  cease  out  of  the  land.  But  should 
good  days  ever  come  again  for  the  art,  and  life  and  health  be  spared 
to  him  (he  is  happily  strong  and  sound — in  this  not  the  least  of  a 
genius  or  a  prmligy)  the  world  can  hardly  fail  to  hear,  far  and  wide,  of 
Joachim  as  Spohr's  successor,  with  additions  and  emendations.  And 
here  h  Herr  Cossmann,  the  violoncellist — a  young  player  of  good 
promise  and  great  performance,  whose  reading  of  classical  chamber 
music  could  hardly  be  amended.  And  this  should  be  the  German 
reading,  not  the  French  one,  which  is  too  spasmodic ;  nor  the  Italian, 

which  is  ton  singing  and  sentimental ;  nor  the  English,  which 

but  prudence  and  politeness,  Asmodeus ! — nor  forget  thy  new  vows  of 
civility  and  amiability. — ^No  scandal  against  the  English  ! 

Rather  "let  *s  have  a  dance,''  and  Strauss  with  his  merry  men  shall 
furnish  the  music.  I  know^  less  of  the  Fairies,  naturally  enough,  my 
*' connexion "  considered,  than  Mr.  Tennyson's  Talking  Oak;  aod 
therefore,  will  not  mislead  country  ladies  by  pretending  certainty,  when 
a  guess  is  all  that  I  can  muster.  But  r^  not  Herr  8trauss  Oheron  ? 
compelled,  by  some  spell  "  metaphysical,"  monarchical,  or  JVIetter- 
nich-ul,  to  ramble  from  town  to  town,  with  his  horn  changed  into  a 
fiddle-bow,  and  his  myrmidons  metaniorphoRed  into  that  neat-looking 
company  of  gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats,  who  do  such  wonderful 
tilings  in  combination  ?  Assuredly,  for  the  ear  blase  with  music — 
music  classical  and  music  dramaticali  and  music  mystical,  and  music 
scientifical,  and  music  that  tells  everything,  and  music  that  conveys 
nothing,  I  know  of  no  restorative  comparable  with  the  band  of  Strauss, 
It  is  like  a  beaker  tilled  from  the  oldest  vat  in  the  Bremen  RadCs- 
keller  to  a  fagged  man  ;  it  is  like  a  perfume  of  the  richest  and  most 
inspiriting  aroma — the  purest  of  pure  Eau  de  Cologne  inhaled^when 
the  atmosphere  is  sultry,  and  the  head  aching.  I  believe  that  if 
Strauss  were  properly  brought  to  bear  upon  Bern  and  Kossuth,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  Magyar  revolution  :  or  supposing  him  to  have 
fraternised  wath  Oudinot — and,  in  place  of  "call  to  parley,"  supposing 
his  "  Rosen  ohne  Dornen  "  set  a-going  without  the  walls  of  Home ; 
tlie  Triumvira  (including  grim  Sig*  Mazzini)  must  dance,  there 
would  be  no  help  for  it.  And  it  would  be  Pto  Nonos  own  fault,  if, 
availing  himself  of  the  hall  (as  happens  In  all  play-house  conspiracies), 
lie  did  not  waltz  hack  to  the  Quirinal ;  while  the  wizard — like  the  pie- 
bald piper  who  cleared  Hamelin  of  its  rats— swept  out  of  the  Eternal 
City  Its  present  vermin-swarm  of  occupants. 

Seriously,  there's  nothing  like  Strauss  ;  in  no  other  music,  going  or 
coming*  is  such  a  vivacity,  is  such  a  verve^  is  such  a  How  of  melody 
broken  up  with  pretty  susnenses  and  piquant  episodes  and  sustained 
through  many  a  change  and  a  climax,  with  unflagging  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy, till  the  |winting  dancers  must  needs  stop  before  their  excitement 
becomes  too  wild*  Withal,  in  this  same  waltz-music,  there 's  just  that 
Moup^n  of  sentiment  and  melancholy  which  has  also  its  part  in  the  tone 
of  every  mortal  hall-room, — where  feet  may  h«  as  merry  as  they  please, 
and  feeling  may  take  every  chameleon  colour : — ^and  the  gayest  moment 
is  not  without  its  thought,  and  emotion,  and  prophetic  shadow  for  some 
who  figure  in  the  reveL     Such,  at  least,  is  my  fancy,  and  Aimodeus,  it 

d  hardly  be  pointed  out^  is  not  among  the  Myatica. 
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But  as  if  St.Ccciiia  had  resolved  to  maVe  him  poetical  ontngiit,^ 

she  hath  eent  this  dozen  of  Hungarian  vocalists,  the  MINI.  Podbcrsky,; 

who  sing  part-music  with  **a  most  extracting**   charm   and   spirit*' 

What  is  there  that  so  potently  moves  one  in  the  chord  of  male  vtiici'** 

whetlier  it  be  heard  winding  between  the  high  banks  of  ar 

lane,  as  some  villager  is   borne  to  his  long  home, — or   in   J     --     ^ 

when    these    artless    artists,    these    unprofessionul     prufes^ors,   givei 

utterance  to  their   strange  national   melodies,    (the   words  of   vrfaich' 

the  author  of  "Gisella"  wonld  be  troubled  to  translate,)  or  execute; 

that  haunting  inspiration  by  Mendelssohn,^ — his  "  Jager's  AbachiedV*^ 

For  these  things  there  must  he  some  reason.     I  remember  that  ths 

playing  of  the  pompous  Baden  band,  in  the  Dom-platz  at  Salxhargi 

produced  on  me  the    same  effect ;    but  then  one's  spirits  had  bei-il 

holidaying,  and  one's  heart  had  been  opened  and  poetised  by  a  deii^ 

cious  month's  walk  in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol ;  wherea^i  in  this  catej 

they  liad  bet-n  gradually  **  dizasied  out  *'  of  the  hearer  in  the  tread-mil^ 

routine  of    London  pleasure.      There    is    something   rich,   souiheroj 

engaging  in  these  Hungarian  voices;  an  abandon   and  a  nature, 

excellent  energy  and  a  union  in  their  singing — a  concord,  or  a  ^ 

sometimes  Jiasning  oui,  as  though  Hwere  a  volley  fired  by  a  troop 

riflemen.     There  ia   much  in  such   a  Tyrtse-in  war-song  as  Webw' 

*' Lulzow's  Wild  Chase;"   in  such   a   grand  and    geiiial   melody 

the  one  by  Mendelssohn  just  mentioned, — which,  by  the  way,  th^ 

capital  Podbersky  dozen  sing  too  slowly.     *'  But  that  'm  not  ali,"  Ji 

Biirry  Ct>rnwall    says    in   his  *'  Rt»aming  Mariners,"    conceminj 

pranks  of  sailors'  vvive&i     Something,  too*  re.^ides  in  tVie  hearc»'*i 

palhieK,  and  on  these  neither  Burney,  nor  Kiese wetter,  nnr  Fcl 

Mr.  Gardiner  of  Leicester,  have  as  yet  been  able  to  throw  any  Hjgll 

Suppose  we  ask  the  J^Iesmerista. 

Here  is  enough,  at  all  events,  set  before  us  by  Germany,  oortlbmi 
and  southern,  iu  vindication  of  its  nationality»  by  the  aide  of  Ital;    ^* 
France,     Now  let  me  !i»peak  a  word  eoncerning  English  doings 
Exeter  Hull,  I  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  applied  for  its 
licence,  is  prepared  to  write  the  chronicles  of  its  c<jn certs.     Ji 
h  not-     What  if  the  atmosphere  ofthat  place  to  him  presents 

ties  of  respiration,  as  Miss the  grand ih^juent  might  pi 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  quantity  of  music,  go«Kl,  bod,  and 
ferent,  now  enacted  there,  attended  by  throngs  who  crowd  the 
inconvenient  room  in  the  world,   brings  its  own  explanation 
and  foremost,  AowT  has  Exeter  Hall  been  crammed  to  running-ovi 
English  ballads,  and  ballads  not  of  the  best  kind.     For  howso 
may  sneer,  cousin  Sprite  from  Germany  !  or  Socialist  Imp,  who 
behind  a  gunpowder  barrel  in  Paris  I  or.  Spirit  more  .sentiment 
swiicheat  with  thy  tail  a  guitar  down  the  Lung  Arno,  or  U-fore  Ploriift' 
in  the  Piazza  at  Venice  1 — England  has  ballads  of  the  best  kiod 
have  at  this  moment  in  mine  ears  "The  deep,  deep  Sea,"  a^  MaliL 
nm-d  to  sing  it  with  the  fascination  of  a  syren :~aod  I  am  tbinkitur 
"  The  Mermaid  Song  " 

"  Love  ma,  but  never  believe  me,'* 

so  caressingly  set  by  Barnett.     Good  lunes,  also,  by    tljc  __, 
to  Bishop,  arise; — nay, I  am  tempted  still  further  bacic  to  thedayi 
Ante  set  the  songs  in  **  As  you  like  it,"  and  **  The  Tetnp«si; 
freshness  and  felicity  which  I  happen  to  know  have  given  tbi   ' 
Shakspeare  the  liveliest  grati^cation.    Why  do  not  our  yoiuif 


all.    Ji 
ing  Ai 
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fentlemen  —  Miss  Lucombe,  Miss  Williams^  Miss  Dolby,  Miss  Birch, 
liss  Pyne,  and  Mlaa  PiK*Ie  (the  gentlemen  must  excuse  nie  for  not 
tabulating  tbem)  if  they  be  intent  on  barriering  out  (us  some  opine 
they  should)  the  Jennys  and  the  Jettys,  and  the  Babni(;gs  and  the 
Schonhotfs,  and  the  other  **  single  and  double"  folks  who  being  barri- 
Gadoed  4ttit  of  bunse  and  home  are  hither  come  to  eat  our  bread  and 
drink  our  beer— wherefore,  I  say,  do  not  uur  English  singers  take 
more  thonghl  of  what  they  sing  ?  Above  all,  why  must  Mr. 
Sims  Reevesj  with  his  magnificent  gifts  and  ahundiml  and  well- 
merited  popularity,  do  no  better  for  English  music  than  is  done, 
when  he  shouts  "The  death  of  Nelson/*  or  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay/' 
to  make  the  uninstructed  stamp  and  shriek  their  eucoref  It  is 
a  very  bad  investment  of  G — s,  a  mistaken  employment  ofjorie 
vocalist  power,  in  the  end  calculated  rather  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  ear-cotton,  than  the  taste  of  the  now* willing  and  able  British 
public.  Owing  to  these  concessions,  we  are  judged,  impertinently 
and  unjustly,  by  the  foreigner^ — by  the  countrymen  of  "  the  Jennys 
and  the  Jettys/*  The  most  coarsely  bearded  bagman  we  meet  with  tit 
a  German  (ahk  d'hSle-^nnd  the  legion  of  men  having  bags  is  nowhere 
more  oppressive  thiin  in  Germany — who  has  straggled  across  for  a 
wveJt*s  pastime  in  London,  flings  a  sneer  at  us  ahout  our  English 
ballads:  because  Bagman  SMst  helongeth  to  a  Liedertajel  society. 
Enough  of  a  subject  so  painful,^ — what  can  be  so  painful  »s  to  sil 
under  a  Bagman V  contempt  ?  If  we  retreat  into  oratoriii-lund,  and  talk 
of  "  The  Alessinh/'  and  *^  The  Creation,"  and  "  Elijah/'  of  *' Acis  and 
Galatea/*  sung  by  Mr,  HuOal/s  choristers,  ttc,  we  can  beat  the 
bearded  Bagman  on  his  own  ground^  and  humiliate  him  by  a  display 
of  treasures  such  as  he  does  not  possess  at  home.  What  is  more,  the 
beauty  of  such  combat  and  argument  will  not  be  impaired,  because 
he  does  not  believe  a  word  that  Asmodeus  saith,  and  (like  a  Bagman) 
telleth  him  as  much. 

Ere  we  pause  for  another  month,  courtesies  still  remain  to  be  oflVred 
to  yet  another  establishment  whicli  is  taking  a  place  and  an  attitude  of 
its  own  in  London,  and  which,  if  discreetly  handled, ought  to  assi$it  ser- 
viceahly  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  This  is  the  Amateur  Musicai  So- 
ciety,  which  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  Wednesday  place,  whilom 
ao  solemnly  and  somnolently  occupied  by  the  Ancteni  Concert^  of  drowsy 
dowager  memory, — that  phantom-like  entertainment,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  which,  sundry  fossil  Persons  of  Quality  used  gently  to 
dispose  themselves  to  sleep,  and  "  drop  off/*— 8ecure>  from  long  habit, 
that  their  heads  would  devoutly  nod  "  in  acquiescent  sympathy/'  to  the 
nO'iempo  warranted  as  orthodox  and  traditional  by  non-conductors,  who 
poBseised  Mr.  Joah  Bates' receipt  for  making  Handel  ^*  hang  back,"  and 
Mozart  dawdle.  Peace  to  the  defunct  Anckni  Concert!  Anything 
but  peace  to  this  rising  Amateur  Society  1  Practice,  rather,  to  its  lords 
and  to  its  captain  hold — and  to  the  ^'scarlet  colonels"  who  collect  them^ 
selves  in  its  orchestra  to  cooperate  in  performing  the  great  music  of  the 
great  masters.  And,  while  recommending  patience  and  practice  to  them, 
let  me  add,  in  all  humility,  a  hope  that  *' the  flute"  will  not  be  the  iu- 
utrument  selected, — such  caution  not  being  utterly  warrantless.  It  is 
uncouth  and  unbecoming.  Neither  Nicholson,  nor  Tulott,  nor  Dorus, 
nor  our  admirable  Italian  resident,  Signor  Bricclaldi,  can  blow  it  so  as 
to  look  beautiful  the  while.  It  has  a  sour,  i  nest  press  ive  quality  of  tone^ 
which  only  such  mastery  as  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  *'  aristo- 
cratic leisure  **  can  iweeteu.     Somebody  called  it  '*  a  musical  weed/' 
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and  the  name  is  well  applied.  It  squeaketh  in  every  corner. 
there  is  all  manner  of  grace  (without  grimace)  in  the  management  of 
stringed  instruments.  They  afford  great  room  for  the  address  which 
the  English  Gentleman  loves  to  put  forth  at  the  river  side,  or  when 
munaj^ing  a  boat,  or  while  driving  tandem.  Nor  can  any  one  ttndyl 
the  Violin  without  advancing  some  steps  towards  the  pentiraUa  of! 
musical  science.  Tartiui's  Familiar,  of  coarse^  would  be  out  of  dtlj 
nature  and  grace  did  he  not  recommend  the  Addle ;  and  iitch  as  start] 
bade  from  the  bygone  ridicule  attached  to  a  name*  are  reoomniended  \ 
to  return  to  the  days  and  manners  when  My  Lord  gave  up  one  of  the 
ivory  keys  of  his  mouth,  that  he  might — ahem  I  expectorate^ike  him 
coachman: — and  had  his  miniature  stable  fitted  up  clo«e  to  his  ward^i 
robe,  in  order  that  his  birdVeye  ''choker/'  and  Lis-— <iAras/  »gmtn^^ 
breeches  n\ight  have  the  right-relifihing  groom  odour. 

But  while  ramhling  among  the  deeds  which  the  amateur  players  ol 
the  Red  Book  might  do,  let  us  not  forget  what  they  are  doing : — pity*] 
ing  in  concert,  with,  peradvenlurCj  more  spirit  than  sensibilitv, — aJsoJ 
shewing  a  willingness  to  experimentalize  and  to  encourage  noreltyj 
which  keeps  excellent  pace  with  the  humour  of  the  day.  Some  cl 
the  new  works  which  they  have  produced  have  been  more  thao  otdiiiM 
rily  meritorious  and  interesting  :^in  particular,  a  Symphony  hr  MrJ 
Henry  Leslie*  with  a  scherzo  which  none  of  the  great  symphoniitii 
would  have  di»diiined  to  sign  ;  the  composition,  as  a  whole,  abiHUl^ 
ing  in  graceful  ideas,  skilfully  expounded*  It  is  preciselT  t^  ^f»tirt%^ 
like  the  Amateur  Society  that  we  should  look,  without  s^ 
and  with  rational  expectation,  for  the  aid  and  patronage  i^.  ._»... .^.i 
genius*  But  lo  this  end — let  us  whisper  at  parting — Brili&h  miiti' 
must  shew  itself  (as  in  the  case  under  commendation)  a  genuemaiil 
amimgst  gentlemen.  If  "the  groom  "  be  no  longer  your  noblcsiAo'i! 
beau-ideal :  neither  must  the  Artist  be  the  greedy,  grosi,  wbioi- 
sical,  uninslructed   creature  that  he  was  (on  the  average)  iOiM  nztf 

years  since — who  was  allowed  a  fool's  —  and  a  fiddle's pate  Ibc 

civilities  omitted,  and  monstrosities  committed. 


JEANNETTE  AND  JEANNOT, 

Latini  redditum, 

Isis  iti  a  noxtm  procul  hicc,  Janote,  laoertii*  ? 

N  on  t  sine  le  miserani  me  i^ui  aniet,  uUuft  erit» 
I :  te  mente  seqimr,  ternw  qiiaacunque  pcrerre* ; 

Quie  mihi,  num  pietas  firma  fidesque  tibi  ? 
Scilicet)  111  ilecoreut  te  Mania  veatis  et  arma, 

Kx  animo  rereor  ne  tiis  vata  csdant : 
Fulmineo  nunc  ense  mtnax^  nunc  igiiik,  superbani 

Netcio  quam  rapiai^  quos  tibi  nubec,  heniBiH. 
Jamipie  rueiia  mLMlios,  (|uo  gloria  diicii^  in  hoctcay 

Si  pereafi,  me  vix  vivcre  posse  puto : 
Victor  abi»  ?  tibi  hono«  >  quanquam  defterta,  Iriumphem  ; 

At  brevtK  ah  I  sine  te  (crede)  tnumphus  ertu 
O,  eg(t  vel  Hc*gina  putens  si  sct*ptra  tem^i^m 
Oftllica  ;  vel  Roniw  ni  mado  Papa  foreni  j 
Nee  procul  a  patrih  cives  *e  in  bella  il«(H«»e&tj 

Nee  fler**t  virgo  multa  r^licta  domi : 
Sub  nie  pax  popiJia,     Stia  res  dlsoordin  re^im  : 
Soli^  qui  aocendunt,  (fat  quoqucj  beDa  gvrui  . 

W.  lIoLLia. 


Almost  all  of  us  bear  m  our  hearts  the  impress  of  some  erent  fixtm 
which  we  date  even  our  first  consciousness  of  existence;  and  strange  it. 
IS  that,  while  important  circumstances,  occurring  in  our  riper  year^  I 
leave  confiparalively  little  impression,  the  incidents  in  youth,  with] 
which  our  minds  have  little  or  no  connexion  are  often  fairly  stereo*' 
typed  on  our  brain,  we  know  not  bow  or  why- 

But  /remember  no  trifling  incidents.  The  one  great  event  of  my 
life  cast  all  else  into  oblivion,  for  truly  it  brought  an  undying  sorrow 
on  our  house,  and  caused  my  heart  to  ''  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment  *' 
within  my  boyish  breast. 

Even  now,  mother,  I  see  at  times  thy  fair,  thy  gentle,  and  most 
loving  face,  I  hear  in  my  dreams  thy  low,  sweet,  earnest,  voice,  echo- 
ing like  mournful  music;  and  my  father,  with  his  high,  proud  brow, 
his  beautiful  but  rare  smile,  is  often  at  my  side  ivhen  I  am  alone  and 
pondering  on  old  times  under  the  shadow  of  dark  memories. 

Sometimes  he  comes  in  anotlier  guise  and  as  I  last  saw  him,  but  of 
this  anon. 

Some  years  ago,  my  mother,  my  fatlier,  my  young  brother  and  my- 
self, were  one  morning  assembled  in  the  little  oriel  library  at  home, 
when  the  old  butler  brou|iht  in  the  letter- bag.  My  father  had  taken 
down  a  book,  and  my  mother,  leaning  on  bis  shoulder,  was  reading 
some  sweet  passages  ahmd.  Tlie  bag  lay,  till  slie  had  ceased,  upon  the 
table,  and  then  my  father,  handing  me  the  key.  desired  me  to  open  it. 

"  Let  me,  let  me,"  said  Harry,  and  1  permitted  him  to  draw  the 
letters  forth. 

I  think  I  see  my  father  lay  his  book  hurriedly  aside,  and  my  mother 
bend  anxiously  over  him,  as  he  tears  open  one,  the  seal  and  edges  of 
which  proclaim  it  the  herald  of  death's  doings.  Mother  f  otother  !  how 
pale  you  looked  I  what  despair  was  painted  in  your  countenance! 

Whence  arose  all  this  sorrow  I  knew  not ;  at  the  time  I  was  scarcely 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  it,  for,  although  twelve  years 
of  age,  I  had  had  no  intimate  associates  but  my  brother ;  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  tlie  world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  village  near 
which  we  lived. 

The  letter  announced  the  death  of  my  fathers  first  cousin,  and  hit 
only  son :  they  had  perished  off  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  while  bathing  ;  tb«  i 
father,  it  was  supposed,  in  his  endeavours  to  save  his  son,  had  failed  ia 
the  rescue,  and  was  sacrificed  himself.  My  father  was  now,  therefore. 
Earl  of  Walling  ford :  he  did  not  announce  it  to  us,  but  1  gathered  it 
from  his  conversation  with  my  mother,  I  heard  him  bitterly  regretting 
it,  I  saw  /icr  sit  w^ith  her  hands  rigidly  clasped  in  agony  before  her  ;  1 
saw  her  Hps  turn  psile,  her  eyes  close,  and  then  she  fell  heavily  down] 
at  her  husband's  feet.  I  can  remember  him,  telling  us  to  leave  th# 
rfKom  and  send  in  old  Wiimot  and  his  daughter,  my  mother's  maid. 
My  brother  and  I  went  out  upon  the  sunny  lawn  to  play.  He,  re- 
joicing in  the  beauty  of  the  day,  booh  forgot  the  scene  we  had  wit* 
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nessedj  and  called  to  me  to  join  liim  in  his  gambols,  wliile  1,  la 
zled  at  my  father's  and  matEit>r*s  distress  &ut  down  under  the  sbftduw 
of  some  Jimes,  heeding  him  not*  His  merry  laugh,  his  bounding  step 
however,  were  checked  hy  Wilmot  coming  to  us,  and  bidding  us  go 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  tny  mother  could  not  hear  iiar| 
voices.  I 

Where  m^  molher  cottld  not  hear  our  tH)ices  !  She,  who«e  h*fe  had 
seemed  to  depend  on  our  lightest  look  or  word,  who  had  been  chidden ' 
— tenderly — but  still  cbidden  by  my  father,  for  her  reluctance  m 
alldwing  us  to  spend  our  mornings  at  Dr*  Mil  ford's,  tlte  gf»od  rifciat's,! 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  instructions. 

The  peaceful  period  of  my  life  was  over;  the  next  scene  enacted  iq! 
the  drama  of  that  life  was  a  tragical  one.  IMy  father,  leaving  mf 
mother  to  the  care  of  Wilmot  and  his  dMUghtefj  was  ob^served  lo  dart 
through  the  open  windo\v  of  the  oriel  without  his  hat-  My  mother^ 
after  a  long  swoon  wasi  b(»rne  to  her  bed,  and  when  I  next  saw  bcv 
she  was  a  widow.  My  father  had  himself  sought  a  watery  grave  in  ihm 
small  lake  in  the  grounds  at  AI— .  I  can  remember  the  ulene^ 
of  the  house,  the  whispers  of  the  servants  on  the  atairc&se^  in  tbi 
lobbies,  and  the  empty  ro^Lims,  and  Wilmot  forbidding  txs  to  leave  tbi 
house,  especiiilly  desiring  us  not  to  approach  the  lodge. 

I — spoiled  boy  as  I  was — I  disobeyed  him-  In  the  dusk  of  the 
mer's  evening  I  crept  out  of  the  Vi^xy  window  through  whi 
unhappy  father  hud  hist  parsed  alive,  and  making  my  way  under 
of  the  shrubs  thai  frinj^ed  the  sloping  lawn,  I  hurried  to  the  h 
Wilmot's  caution  against  going  there  convinced  me  that  my 
had  bt^en  carried  thither,  instead  of  being  brought  homi^t  w  we 
informed  by  the  servunts  he  had  been.  There  were  lights  streamio^^ 
through  the  closed  shutters  of  one  window,  I  climbed  over  the  lltll^' 
paling  near  it,  and  looked  through  a  crevice  into  the  apartment.  H'«i| 
it  a  vision  t!iat  met  my  eyes?  unaccuslnmed  as  they  were  tosagbi  hulj 
the  beautiful  in  this  world>  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  hjuk  on  what  I 
saw.  Was  I  in  a  dream?  What  was  that  clnud  of  white  ftti 
forth  upon  two  common  deal  taldes  placed  together.  There  n 
outline  of  a  human  form,  there  was  a  sound  of  lamentation  in  \\i\ 
row  room,  the  lodge-keeper's  wife  mourning  the  dead  tbing  laid 
in  its  shroud* 

Wilmot  himself  was  there  arranging  sconces  round   the  dull 
and  tlie  number  of  chairs  placed  uniformly  together,  gave  me 
idea  of  an  inquest  having  been  htld  there.     My  first  impulse 
call  Wilmot,  hut  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.     I  lini 
long,  spetl-bouudi  and  when  I  had  seen  the  little  room  lighted 
about  to  retrace  my  stej>a,  when  I  saw  Wilmot  raise  the  white 
from  the  corpse. 

1  remember  but  my  father's  dead  face,  livid,  yet  so  little  di 
as  to  bear  t!ie  appearance  of  being  in  a  deep  sleep ;  then  m  d 
sen  Sill  ii»n  in  the  thmat  arrested  the  scream  on  its  passage 
heart  to  my  lips,-  and  all  was  blank  till  1  found  myself  on  «« 
mother's  bed-room.  In  spite  of  all  her  agony  at  my  father*A  loiiv^ 
had  missed  me.  She  would  have  Die  brought  to  her.  My 
brother  was  there  too.  Worn  out  with  his  bewildered  sorrow,  his  lof« 
lay  idly  scattered  about  the  njom,  and  he,  with  his  arm  stretched  acfWM 
me,  his  long  curls  su'eeping  my  cold  clammy  face,  lay  f«wst  asleep  !•• 
side  me.     In  that  chamber  of  anguish  aud  de&ahitioa  be  sccm^al^ 
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on] J  liiiV  between  heaven  and  my  mother^  for  what  was  I  to  her  now 

but  SI  heavy  curse  1 

Sbe — ^poor,  pale^liaggard  crenture^ — ^waa  sitting  up  in  her  bed  watch- 
ing us.  The  good  rector.  Doctor  Mitford,  aut  by  her  with  the  Book  of 
Comfort  before  him*  Still  slie  Wked  distracted.  All  at  once  she 
broke  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and,  weeping  long  and  bitterly,  became 
calmer  at  lastj  relieved  by  this  natural  burst  of  anguish.  It  awoke 
my  ytiun^  brother,  who,  flying  to  her,  mingled  his  tears  with  hers* 
Weak  as  I  was,  scarcely  certain  of  where  I  was,  I  inni.'^ted  on  riKing; 
and  ere  the  sun  set  that  night  Doctor  Mitford  explained  to  my  brother 
and  myself,  as  tenderly  as  he  could,  the  cause  of  the  lale  terrible 
event. 

I,  the  elder,  was  an  outcast  on  the  world  with  scarce  any  provision. 
/  was  a  natural  son  /  JMy  young  brother  was  the  heir  to  tiile,  for- 
tune, honours,  power,  and  the  distijiction  of  a  high  name.  /  hud  no 
prospects  ;  1,  the  first  born,  was  a  curse  to  myself,  my  motlier,  and  my 
self- murdered  father.  Aly  young  brother  Barry  was  Earl  of  \V ailing- 
ford,  while  I   ♦  •   • 

1  c\\n  remember  when  my  brother  was  made  to  comprehend  that  he 
was  rich  and  noble,  and  "  that  I  was  something  d  if  s  pi  cable,"  for  he 
&of>n  gathered  al!  this^ — that  he  was  very  unhappy*  He  who  had  never 
been  separated  from  me,  who  had  been  taught  to  respect  my  opinions 
even  in  our  plays  as  an  elder  brother's  right — he,  whose  lessons  had 
been  lightened  by  my  sharing  them,  whose  pleasures  bad  been  mine, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  no  other  companion^,  could  not  bear 
to  be  thus  elevated  while  I  was  undeservedly  cist  down, 

I,  meanwhile,  w*ould  not  approach  my  mother.  Something  of  sul- 
lenness  there  was  in  my  temperament  on  the  evening  succeeding  Dr. 
JHitford\s  disclosure,  as  I  s^at  at  the  oriel  window  looking^  out  up<m  the 
lawn  where  I  hud  spent  so  many  unclouded  hours.  My  father's  funeral 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day.  The  verdict  had  been  brc»uj;ht 
in  "  temporary  insanity,"  Cxod  knows  it  was  a  correct  one,  for  my 
unhappy  father's  brain  must  have  been  bewildered  with  the  agony  of 
despair  when  the  consequences  of  sin  burst  on  him  and  my  wretched 
mother. 

It  were  a  long  story  to  dwell  on  her  early  history,  I^Iarried  yo"»ig 
to  a  man  whose  savage  dispfjsition  drove  her  into  the  arms  of  my  fine- 
tempered  father,  wliose  elegance  of  taste  and  refinement  of  feeling 
were  strange  contrasts  to  the  overbearing  tyrant  of  her  home  ;  she 
had,  in  a  moment  of  misery,  when  a  blow  from  her  brutal  liusband 
shivered  the  last  slender  links  of  duty  and  propriety  into  atoms, 
yielded  to  my  father's  passionate  entreaties  that  she  would  fiy  with 
him.  Before  a  divorce  could  be  obtsdnedj  and  a  marriage  effected,  I 
was  born.  They  were  united  on  the  death  of  my  mother's  husband, 
and  before  the  birth  of  my  second  brother;  and  as  my  father  had  the 
disfjosid  of  his  own  property,  my  position,  as  an  illegitimate  son, 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  made  known  to  me  but  for  the  event 
which  gave  my  father  the  title  and  entailed  estates  of  the  Earldom  of 
Walbngford* 

There  sat  I  then  looking  out  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature ;  the  peace 
of  the  scene  before  me  ill  accorded  with  the  turmoils  raging  at  my 
heart;  but  some  trifiing  circumstances,  the  sight  of  a  pointer  my 
fiither  had  been  fond  of,  iind  an  old  hunter,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
spend  bis  last  days  in  jieaceful  idleness,  upset  me.     The  groom  was 
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taking  them  past  the  window,  away  from  the  neighbourhc 
lawn,  fearing  my  mother  should  see  them.  At  sight  of  theue  familUft 
objects  a  shower  of  tears  relieved  me,  and  long  after  I  had  ceased  ta 
cry  bitterly  the  tears  still  trickled  silently  down  my  cheeks.  1  know^ 
not  how  lon^  I  sat  there,  but  I  waa  roused  from  my  sorrowful  nftrerid 
by  perceiving  my  young  brother  at  my  side.  1 

**  See/'  said  he,  "  I  have  brought  you  the  new  fishing»rod  Doctor  Afit- 
ford  gave  me  on  my  birthday.  You  admired  it  so  much  that  I  am  iura 
you  will  think  it  worth  having,  and  I  have  filled  my  writing-desk,  which 
11  newer  than  yours^  with  pens  and  paper  and  sealing*wax,  imd  here  it 
is  for  you,  and  my  drawing-box.  You  shall  have  everything  of  miae*.^ 
I  wiil  give  all  to  you  that  1  can.  Brother  I  dear  brother  Hdward!  da: 
not  turn  away  your  head,  as  if  you  were  angry.  You  cannot  think  howj 
unhappy  I  am ;  this  title  they  talk  so  much  about  makes  me  wretcbed,| 
How  can  that  give  me  pleasure  which  has  been  the  cause  of  mfi 
father  s  death  and  my  mother's  minery  ?  Brother  Edward/'  naid  tha. 
boy,  loiiking  up  as  if  silently  appealing  to  heaven  as  a  witDe«i  of  bis 
vow,  *'  I  never  will  be  Lord  \V  allingford  as  long  as  you  live  and  ard 
nameless.  No  one  can  make  me  take  up  the  title :  I  have  asked  Dr-j 
Mi t ford  all  about  it ;  he  won't  give  me  any  advice  at  present,  but  tell 
me  nut  to  decide  too  hastily.  I  never  shall  change  tot 
unless,  and  who  knows^  but  it  may  be  so? — unless  you  gain  a  titl 
yourself/' 

Poor  child ! — little  he  knew  of  the   worldly   price   set  on 
baubles.     I  answered  him  by  flinging  my  arms  round  his  neck,^ 
Doctor  Mitford  found  us  mingling  our  tears  together.     Ah  I  from  ^ 
a  pure  and  consecrated  fountain  did  those  tears  spring  !     My  i 
too  ill  to  bear  the  least    excitement,  never  mentioned    tbi  ' 
though  we  now  saw  her  every  day ;  a  settled  melancholy  bad  I 
tlie  first  paroxysms  of  desj)air* 

My  resolution  was  formed  before  my  father's  funeral  wasovfr; 
only  companion,  besides  my  brother,  had  been  a  midshipman,  a  rek 
of  Doctor  Mitford.     I  determined  on  leaving  home,  and  striv" 
carve  out  an  honourable  career  for  myself.     I  became  at  once  a  man^ 
in  thought  and  deed.     My  brother's  docile  disposition  resemblrd^ 
mother's;  mine  had  more  of  my  father's  sterner  metal  in  it.     Hi 
brave,  though  his  last  act  was  one  little  indicative  of  it — but  tliefl 
cause !  the  disgrace,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  wife  and  his  firnt* 
What  marvel  that  he  wanted  courage  to  stand  by  and  wiiness  th 

Never  can  I  forget  the  last  hour  spent^  as  a  boy,  iioder  the  \ 
which  I  hod  been  accustomed  from  my  infancy.     IVIy  brother  and 
always  occupied  the  same  room ;  our  little  beds  stood  side  by  side,  j 
the  pictures  of  our  parents  hanging  between  them.     Worn  out  \ 
the  sorrows  of  the  past  week,  Harry  hud  gone  to  rest  before  his  i 
time.     He  was  sleeping  peacefully,  though  a  tear  lay  on   his  ell 
There  lay  tlie  Earl  of  WaJlingford — mtj  younger  brother  /— whif 
scarcely  knowing  by  what  name  to  call  myself,  looked  up  at  my  fal 
and  my  mother's  picture  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  repn 
I  had  packed  up  a  few  clothes  by  degrees^  and  poor  Hurry's  gift  i 
drawing*box  (ilie  smallest  article)  among  them.     I  had  resolf 
getting  to  sea  under  the  patronymic  of  Fitz-Edword*     It  wm  thmi 
one  to  which  I  felt  I  had  an v  right, 
I  pass  over  the  kst  "good  night  I  *'  exchanged  beiwecii 
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ftBfl  myself.  A  note  found  on  my  pillow,  iifter  my  departure,  explniiied 
all:  it  concluded  witli  tliese  words:  *'Rest  assured,  mother^  that  I 
will  strive  to  be  an  honour  to  you  yet.  I  leave  you,  in  the  hope  that 
I*  having  chosen  uiy  own  path,  my  beloved  brother  will  assume  his 
rights.     iSI other,  and  brother,  God  bless  you  !     Farewell !  " 

I  lingered  by  my  brother's  side ;  he  was  in  deep  repose  ;  I  knelt 
down  by  \m  bed,  and  implored  God's  blessings  on  his  innocent  head* 
Ah  I  now,  a&  I  refer  to  the  past,  I  feel  I  can  remember  the  long,  long 
kiss  imprinted  on  his  smooth  young  brow,  I  remember,  too,  sitting 
down  and  scanning  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  little  chamber,  and 
wondering  if  I  should  ever  see  them  or  Harry  again  ;  and,  gazing  long  on 
bis  beautiful  face,  his  free  limbs,  his  bared  arm — dung  over  his  head, 
radiant  with  its  golden  curls — hm  child-like  smtle  parting  his  bright 
lips,  the  sound  of  bis  breathing  in  his  calm  sleep  :  while  I,  little  older 
than  himself,  was  already  old  in  irremediable  sorrow  and  disgrace* 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  night,  I,  who  had  been  so  tenderly 
nurtured,  found  myself  in  the  coffee-room  of  a  common  inn  in  London, 
drenclied  to  the  skin.  I  had  tive  pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  knew  not 
whither  to  turn  for  advice  or  assistance. 

I  had  made  my  way  up  to  town  by  a  coach,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
had  with  difficulty  obtained  a  seat,  when  I  was  some  miles  from  home. 
The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  removed  to  other  quarters,  fearing  my 
mother  would  send  in  search  of  me  to  those  inns  ^vhere  t!ie  coaches 
from  our  county  put  up. 

*'  God  tempers  tbe  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb."  Fortune  favoured  me 
by  throwing  me  in  the  way  of  Captain  Melton,  who  had  frecjuently 
dined  at  my  father's,  and  whose  son  was  the  midshipman  I  have 
alluded  to.  Knowing  him  well  as  a  man  of  kindness,  generosity,  and 
honour,  I  at  once  told  him  all  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  my 
present  forlorn  situation.  He  took  me  himself  to  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  Lurd  Islingford  ;  he  bude  me  tell  my  own  story.  The 
nobleman's  lip  twitched  nervously,  and  his  eye  dimmed  at  my  narration. 
When  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  gave  me  over  to  the  care  of  Captain 
Melton,  who  had  jnst  got  the  command  of  a  frigate.  As  I  left  him, 
the  old  lord  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  blessed  me  with  a 
solemn  voice  and  an  expression  of  pity.     I  never  forgot  thai. 


Opportunities  offered  for  my  di.^tinguiahing  myself.  Our  ship  was 
on  the  African  station.  Death  and  disease  amonj*  my  ship- mates,  gave 
me,  in  a  short  space  of  lime,  my  promotion.  Tlie  old  lord  bore  me 
ever  in  his  mind.  My  rise  to  a  lieutenancy  was  a  complete  puzzle  to 
those  who  did  not  know  my  history,  and  shortly  afterwards  t  was  re- 
moved from  the  frigate  Captain  Melton  had  commanded — for  he  was 
now  an  Admiral^ — to  the  Hag-ship  on  the  Cape  Station.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brig  of  war,  and  sent  to  the 
western  side  of  Africa 

It  were  ill  done  to  recite  my  "  perils  by  sea  and  land  "  on  and  off 
that  coast,  "  the  grave  of  Europeans,"  Despair  had  made  me  brave* 
The  resolution  to  **  do  or  die  "  was  indomitable.  My  officers  and  men 
were^  in  verity,  the  ''  bravest  of  the  brave."  Strong  iron  fdlows, 
selected  from  crews  who  had  served  principally  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  were  therefore  wel!-inured  to  the  climate  and  their  work. 
Prize  after  prize  we  tmik  into  the  different  bays  of  the  Cape:  my 
little  dark  brig  soon  obtained  tlie  name  of  "  The  Pirate's  Terror ;  * 
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and,  at  Iwo-and-twenty,  I  was  again  in  Eb^ 
fortune  in  prize-moaey,  and,  what  was  better, 

My  brother,  meanwhile,  had  been  true  to  1 
for  Ills  mother  and  myself  had  confirmed  it-  j 
fast  approaching  his  maj<3rity,  and  I  thought  H 
tion  of  the  Wallingford  estates  would  lead 
wished  indeed  it  mifsht-  I  did  not  write  at  i 
I  dreaded  a  reply-  I  was  terrified  lest  it  hhouj 
death*  Lord  Islingford  had  directed  that  I 
TiBiting  him  on  my  return  home.  He  hud  | 
reaching  his  house,  he  introiluced  me  to  his 
words  :  **  Captain  Fitz-Edward,  Anne,  a  mau; 
an  hononr  to  make."  | 

There  were  guests  there.  I  felt  my  cfae 
pride  and  shame.  One  of  the  party — Sir  J| 
ward  with  a  frank  smile,  and  requested  to  ' 
At  the  close  of  an  animated  conversation,  he  it 

L Park,  when  1  should  have  leisure  toi 

not  twenty  miles  distant   from  my  early  ho^ 
promises  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  his  hospi 

In  ten  days  I  was  once  more  under  the  sal 
and  brothi^r.  I  had  heard  that  the  establisli 
from  one  part  of  the  county  to  the  other,  afl 
neighhours  of  the  gtmd  rector.  Dr.  Mitford.  I 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  rectory.  I  j 
Dr,  Mitford  before  1  presented  myself  to  my  i| 
ahe  should  be  no  longer  living.  Once  more  I  tl 
pathways  over  winch  my  brother  and  myselj 
gether  happily »  Excitement  kept  me  up,  e] 
manned  at  sight  of  these  familiar  places  of 
green  time  of  spring.  I  hastened  on  through  i 
a  shady  path  that  led  to  the  house,  suddenly  ei 
a  young  girl  leaning  on  his  arm.  I  knew,  ( 
brother.  IVIy  entrance  into  the  coppice  was  | 
and  maiden  started  on  perceiving  me ;  and  m| 
brow,  advanced.  He  did  not  recognise  me^ 
burnt  and  travel- worn,  little  there  wua  about  \ 
boyhood  !  I  raised  my  travel  ling- cap  and  til 
bespoke  my  idenlity.  I  believe  I  uttered  tho 
did  not  replvj  but  with  one  accord  we  flung  o^ 
necks  and  wept  aloud.  J 

MisB  Mitford^  my  brother's  companion,  1 
recovered  ourselves.  My  mother  and  brothij 
guests,  and  Lucy  had  flown  to  prepare  the  fort 

We  two  brothers,  <mce  more  linked  togen 
vine-covtred  porch  of  the  rectory;  and,  as  l^ 
my  mother,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  aged  j 
library.  Pale  and  wasted,  sbe  looked — worij 
sorrow  and  anxiety.  She  had  followed  my  ( 
public  journals  ;  she  had  rejoiced  at  my  succed 
always  damped  by  terror  for  my  safety.  Lonj 
what  is  cfllJed  the  world  ;  never  visiting  beyoQl 
she  had  looked  forward  to  since  my  depacf 
return;  and,  as  if  she  had  been  buoyed  up  | 
failed  rapidly  after  it.     She  died  within  a  mo^ 
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I  now  entreated  my  brother  to  assume  Lis  titlea.  He  said  that  Luc^ 
M  it  ford  tiud  Icived  him  far  what  she  called  his  generosity.  He  prized 
her  love  so  much — he  had  been  so  happy  in  retired  life — that  it  would 
take  from  his  peace  of  mind  to  move  in  another  sphere-  He  advanced 
a  thoosand  arguments,  which,  though  they  were  fallacious,  were  hallowed 
by  the  motives  which  dictated  them ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  Lucy  sat  down 
on  a  low  ottoman  at  bis  feet,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  more  pride 
in  her  eye  than  if  he  had  been  a  royal  prince  robed  in  ermine,  and 
decorated  with  the  blazing  insignia  of  his  rank. 

He  accompanied  me,  before  I  w^ent  to  sea  again^  to  Sir  John  Man- 
ners*8.  It  seemed  as  if  the  distinguislied  guests  gathered  there  had 
been  assembled  to  do  him  honour.  There  was  no  ostentatious  display 
of  attentioBj^ — no  fine  speeches  ;  hut  there  were  the  silent  but  eloquent 
looks  of  admiration  from  the  beautiful,  the  brave,  and  the  high-born  of 
the  land.  All,  too,  vied  with  each  other  in  marking  me  out  for  dis- 
tinction ;  thus  honouring  my  brother  in  the  way  he  loved  best — 
ihrougb  me — for  whom  he  had  renounced  so  much. 


Once  more  I  was  upon  the  waters,  commanding  a  gallant  frigate. 
Buonaparte  had  cast  the  grenade  of  discord  before  him  whenever  and 
wheresoever  he  pleased.  England  !  mighty  England  1  sat  in  her 
solitary  glory  on  the  ocean,  watching  his  motions,  and  sending  forth  at 
need  her  warriors  by  sea  and  land,  to  circumvent  his  plans,  or  reply  by 
"  deeds "  rather  than  "  words,"  to  his  ruthless  acts  of  cruelty  and 
ambition. 

Oil  the  very  heacli,  at  the  last  hour  of  my  departure,  I  encountered 
Lord  Isllngford.  He  was  waiting,  he  said,  to  wish  me  good  lack  ere  I 
departed  ;  and,  as  we  shook  hands,  he  closed  his  adieux  with :  **  Now, 
Adoiiral  Fitz- Edward,  go  and  earn  your  peerage  I  "  It  would  ill 
becoote  nie  to  recall  all  the  deeds  by  which  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  gallant  fellows  under  my  command,  enabled  me»  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  to  become  the  so-called  hero  of  the  day.  I  would, 
for  the  sake  of  those  by  whose  help  I  earned  my  laurels,  that  my 
limits  would  permit  me  to  record  their  deeds.  They  are  registerea, 
however,  in  the  proudest  annals  of  England,  and  their  names  are  en- 
graven on  the  heart  of  their  commander.  The  last  engagement  which 
we  led,  disabled,  for  a  time,  many  of  my  brave  men,  as  well  [is  myself, 
and  crippled  my  ship.  Nevertheless,  I  was  enabled  to  take  my  prize, 
a  French  liue-of-battle  ship,  into  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
after  hasty  repairs,  to  bring  home,  as  my  prisoner,  the  French  Admiral, 
N  .  .  .  .  ,  hitherto  the  scourge  of  the  seas,  from  his  cruelty  to  those  he 
captured.  We  bad  come  to  a  close  contest,  lashed  y*ird-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  fighting  hand  to  hand  on  each  other's  decks,  and  where  the  sword 
was  struck  down,  making  the  pistol  win  another  hack.  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  decreed  the  victory  to  us,  and  I  reached  Portsmouth,  acknow- 
ledged as  the  winner  of  the  battle. 

A  lioyal  yacht  was  lying  at  Spithead.  We  saluted  her  as  we 
passed,  and  the  crew  of  that  beautiful  craft  manned  her  yards,  and 
cheered  our  battered  ship  and  ragged  ensign,  with  shouts  eclioed  back 
from  every  vessel  anchored  there. 

The  Regent  wns  on  board.  He  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  hiunching  of  several  ships  of  w*ar.  It  was  not  long  ere 
a  signal  from  the  yacht  summoned  me  on  board  her.  As  I  raised  my 
hat  from  my  liead  on  touching  the  deck  of  the  royal  vessel,  the  Prince 
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advanced  in  front  of  the  crowd  of  officers^  and  greeted  me  with  ei^ 
tended  bands.  The  band  struck  up^  "  See  the  Conquering  HeU 
comes!"  &nd  the  Regent,  leading  me  towards  the  c^bin.  ushered  ia( 
into  the  presence  of  the  group  I  bad  last  seen  aa  I  left  the  poirdi  4 
the  little  villajre  church  in  N — shire.  J 

Lord  Ulinj:ford  and  hia  diiughter,  now  my  own  sweet  Aiuie»  on 
wife,  were  added  to  the  number.  I  know  not  what  we  said  at  fin^ 
there  were  such  greetings :  danger,  privation,  suffering,  were  moi^ 
than  atoned  for.  Even  rtiyaltjr  was  well  nigh  overlooked^  aod  the  Pritua^ 
Ktood  apart  smiltng,  amused,  no  doubt,  at  L>tdy  Anne's  turning  hd 
back  on  His  Royal  Highness,  and  at  her  confusian^  when  reminded  li 
one  less  lost  than  herself  to  all  around,  but  me. 

"  You  have  kept  me.  Admiral  Fitic- Edward/'  said  the  gnciol 
Prince,  "  idling  abimt  in  my  yacht  ever  since  the  business  of  ll 
launch  was  over.  Hearing  you  had  been  spoken  to  oflT  Falmoutht 
liave  lingered  to  ^ive  yuu  welcome,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  victa 
you  have  gained*  I  must  insist  on  your  landing  first ;  my  people^"  n 
His  Royal  Highness,  smiling  round  him,  "would  fain  make  me  b 
lieve  that  the  multitude  on  shore  wait  mif  arrival^ — I  wisli  to  fan 
pn%*atety — go,  and  I  HhaH  be  enabled  to  do  so,  for  /  shall  be  forgofUa 
and  ni>w  Adtniral  Fitz-Edward,"  concluded  the  Regent,  with  a  gkn 
at  Lord  Lsiingfurd,  and  a  briliiant  smile^  *'  Truly  you  Aarc 
your  peerage/' 

And  my  brother,  mj  generous  hearted  brother  I  There  was 
triumph  in  bis  eye  than  mine.  Not  for  himself  but  for  me— yetwlui 
of  the  two  was  most  truly  noble?  •  ♦  *  Arm  in  arm  we  stepped  M 
the  boat  upon  the  pebbly  beach,  and  the  multitude  beat  the  air 
their  shouts,  and  the  guns  fired,  snd  the  ships  saluted,  and  I  wa»r 
ni^ed  as  the  Lion  of  the  day.  How  poor  and  insignificant  I  Ml  Oi 
self,  in  comparison  with  the  brother  at  my  side  I 

The  day  on  which  my  sovereign  was  to  honour  me  by  bertisvlag 
me   the    barony  of  Minorca,  in    commemoration    of  the  nelory  i 
brave  followers  had  assisted  me  to  win,  the  friends  I  have  meotiaiil 
a.ssembled  at  Lord  Islingford  s  hou^e  in  St*  James's  Sqoarv*     Mj  i 
stallution  was  to  precede  the  last  Drawing-room  of  the  acaada*    I 
brother^  however,  deferred  assuming  his  title  till  the  Parlimnicait  ■ 
but  he  accompanied  me  to  the  brilliant  ceremony.     When  ttwatvv 
the  Regent*8  words  were  worthy  of  record  ;   taking  a  hand  af  at 
brother,  he  said  in  the  presence  of  some  of  His  Royul    High  mat  b 
trusty  friends,  "  YoUi  Lord  Minorca,  have  done   well,   bat  for  f 
Lurd    Wallingford,  you   have  done  Better/' ^-^auch   a  aenttnieiit  Hi 
readily  echoed  back  by  the  circle  surrounding  the  Royal  preaem 

I  found,  on  my  return  home,  that  my  brother  bad  married 
my  absence;  but  Lucy^  like  himself,  had  no  wish  beyond  bcf 
hearth. 

And  now,  in  these  pleasant  days  of  peace,  when  we  are  all 
at  my  brother's  ancestral  mansion,  or  in  my  homelier  abinie ;  wb«A  I 
pastime  my  gentle  Anne  recites  this  tale,  as  one  of  former  dayi^ii 
under  disgniHed  name,  and  asks  of  our  children  which  of  l&a  t4 
brothers  hath  done  best ;  then  doth  my  heart  rejoice  in  their  deeiiitf 
and  respond  to  it,  that  my  acts  of  valour  are  as  nothing,  when 
pared  to  the  moral  dignity  of  my  brother's  noble  self-deniaL 
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Memorials  of  tlie  Civil  War.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.,  by 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  Autbor  of  the  "  History  of  Russia>"  *'  Life  of 
Canning/"  &c.,  2  vols.     Lotidon  :  Ricbard  Bentley- 

"Be  assured/' says  Arcbdeacon  Hare,  in  bis  admirable  "Guesses 
at  Truth/*  '*  that  Poetry  knows  far  more  of  God's  worldj  with  whatever 
justice  History  may  brag  of  knowing  the  most  about  the  devirs  world/' 
The  truth  of  tins  aphorism,  tested  by  its  application  to  the  great  ma* 
jonty  of  the  earlier  histories  of  this  and  other  countries^  is  now  all  but 
universally  recognised,  and  modern  historians  have  endeavoured  to 
ward  off  its  application  to  themselves,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  Poetry. 
The  attempt  has  been  only  partially  Buccessful.  Leave  Poetry  to  her- 
self, and  she  will  unfold  to  you  the  highest  truths.  Nothing  in  Plu-. 
tarch  is  so  true  as  JIacbeth,  or  Othello,  or  Lear,  But  then  Poetry  is 
the  absolute  mistress  in  her  own  domain,  she  cliooseSi  nay,  creates  her 
own  facts,  and  subjecting  the  dead  material  to  the  operation  of  her 
own  spiritual  laws,  the  result  must  be  unimpeachable*  History  on 
the  contrary,  has  external  laws  to  which  she  must  submit — she  darea 
not  neglect  any  of  the  prominent  facts  which  are  brought  before  her. 
The  more  decidedly  these  marshal  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  desire 
to  establish  a  consistentj  satisfactory,  all-explaining  theory,  the  less 
possible  is  it  to  do  without  them.  And  scarcely  any  domain  of  History 
18  free  from  the  influence  of  some  of  these  obstinate,  self-willed,  im- 

{practicable  facts,  which  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  refusing  to  aclcnow- 
edge  or  hold  communion  with  their  fellows,  or  to  be  classed  in  any  desired 
category*  While  Poetry  knows  nothing  of  these,  History  is  inextri* 
cably  hampered  with  them*  Nowhere  do  they  aboiind  more  than  in 
the  history  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  and  in  the  life  of  its  incarna* 
tion — Cromwell ;  and  not  all  the  fire  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  imagination, 
can  fuse  them  down  to  tlie  consistency  of  the  rest  of  the  molten  mttss, 
which  he  moulds  into  shape.  We  acknowledge  the  surpassing  genius 
of  the  artist,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  this  most 
exquisite  work,  there  are  visible  on  the  very  face  of  it  deformities,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  spoken*  They  stand  out  discoloured, 
isolated,  shapeless,  marring  the  otherwise  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
work  of  art. 

Now  one  of  these  unmanageable  facts  is  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  Fairfax  and  the  great  Constitutional  party  from  the  page  of  HiKtorVt 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  King*  Mr.  Ci^rlyle  is  so  far  justi- 
iied  in  passing  over  the  explanation  of  this  fact,  that  he  has  that  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  theory,  that  he  beb*eves  that  it  will 
explain  everything*  We  believe  that  it  will  exjdain  a  great  deal.  It 
kas  thrown  more  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  than  that 
history  hnd  as  yet  received.  We  uncfer stood  by  it  more  clearly  than 
ever,  the  terrible  inspiration  which  governed  the  souls  of  the  Calvin- 
latic  heroes,  who  trod  to  dust  ever}' thing  that  opposed  them,  trusting 
in  the  sword  and  the  Bible  as  the  holiest  of  symbols.     But  it  dues  not 
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account  for  that  phase  of  tbe  Revolution  in  wliicb  the 
tlie  holier  symbol  of  the  two,  We  are  not  told  by  it  how  it 
Fairfax  who  (  pace  Carlyle)  represented,  in  his  own  person,  the  pi 
ciplea  of  tbe  Revolution,  in  a  larger  sense  than  Cromwell  can  be  said 
have  represented  them,  who  had  fought  its  battles  with  equal  ener^ 
'  and  devotion,  who  held  the  supreme  comoiandy  exercising  (whi 
necessity  demanded)  for  a  short  season,  an  absolute  dictatorship 
mattera  even  of  State,  the  foremost  man  m  all  the  realm,  the  darli 
of  the  soldiery — how  it  was  that  this  Fairfax  should,  at  the  very  tu 
ing  point  of  the  Revolution,  disappear  from  tlie  face  of  Historfj 
that  the  great  Constitutional  party  should  difsappear  with  him 
This  is  only  one,  althaugh  one  of  the  greatest,  of  thos^e  iaolai 
— facta  apparently  without  cause  or  consequence — ^the  very  trutu  i 
HistorianSi — which  I^Ir.  Carlyle's  book  faik  to  account  foFj  and  w^ic 
it  is  the  business  of  '*  Memorials  "  like  the  prei*ent  to  explain.  W 
believe  that  the  key  to  tbe  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the  <:haraet«f  i 
Fairfax^  which  is  now  for  the  6rst  time  brought  out  distincilT.  HI 
toriaus  have  been  extremely  concise  in  their  accouota  of  tfie  grn 
Parliamentary  general,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  until  the  public^ 
tion  of  these  "  Memorials,"  little  was  known  on  the  subject.  11 
character  is,  however,  well  worth  the  stud?.  It  is  that  of  a  IfQ 
pious,  earnest,  single-minded  man,  roused  to  action  by  polslia 
outrage,  and  working  with  untiring  energy  until  the  rocoos  by  whk 
he  sought  to  obtain  redress  were  accomplished.  He  looked  nnyl 
on,  and  refused  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  the  what«  of  W 
he  asked  for.  He  abhorred  half  measures  as  sincerely  as  Crmm 
himself;  and  was  far  more  open  in  his  expression  uf  that  abbormM 
We  hear  of  him  first,  resolutely,  in  defiance  of  oppoc&itioa.  pAwdvj^  d 
petition  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  on  the  pommel  ^f  tht  Kii^ 
saddle,  on  Hey  worth  Moor,  in  the  presence  of  tw  ♦  itantl  pH 

pie*     As  his  mission  was  to  act,  and  not  to  talk,  auv,  e  wu  Mif 

no  real  alternative  but  redress  or  war,  be  retired  uiitii  thr  mmm  k 
action  arrived.  This  came,  on  the  proclamation  by  the  Hioft*«C  l| 
Commission  of  Array*  Once  in  arms,  he  saw  clearly  that  tSm  9m^ 
could  not  be  laid  a^'iide  until  one  party  had  soundly  beaten  iW  «itf4 
He  has  been  silent  before,  be  now  takes  to  his  pen.  Tbe  fifirtktt 
after  a  lung  pause  of  corres|>nndence  is  to  urge  his  father  whe  kal  ll 
supreme  command  in  the  North,  to  allow  him  to  **  raiae  thtf  aMlflii|| 
in  favour  of  the  Parliament.  If  the  movement  waa  a  popolaf  ad 
why  should  the  people  be  debarred  from  their  full  purticif»tio<i? 
was  all  very  well  for  tbe  professed  soldiers  on  both  aidea*  to  spin  m 
the  contest  en  regie,  but  what  was  to  become  of  the  o«aie,  the  whik 
This  was  to  be  no  strategetical  pastime  between  rival  comdotUtri,  b( 
a  flesh  and  blood  contest  for  the  greatest  stake  ever  played.  Lh  i| 
people  have  their  due  share  therefore^  let  tlie  "  country  b«  rak 
Besides,  tbe  |wopIe  were  suffering.  <' These  parts,"  sava  ihr  lol 
"  grow  very  impatient  of  our  delay  in  f>eating  them  (tbe  HoyaliaC*)* 
of  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  for  by  them  all  trade  and  provisioDa  a 
ped,  so  that  the  people  in  the«e  clothing  towns  are  not  oblc  to 
and,  indeed,  so  pressing  are  those  wants,  as  some  have  told  unt^  if 
would  not  stir  with  them,  they  must  rise  of  necessity  of  thetoatifvi*  I 
a  thing  of  so  great  importance/'  So  tbe  cuuntrv  \vaa  raiaad,  mi  ll 
trade  dou!itless  set  free  by  a  process  which  would  %carodj  muM  ifc 
approbation  of  Mr.  Cobden.     With  the  help  afTanfed  by  ThflW  mr 
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Fairfax  continues  t!ie  war^  and  affairs  in  the  North  under  his  energetic 
superintendence  *Mook  up."  How  necessary  it  was  to  make  this  a  na- 
tional qnestion,  to  call  upon  tlie  people  to  come  forward,  and  fight  their 
own  battles  under  good  guidance,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  decided  hj 
the  regular  soldiers  under  the  King  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parlisi- 
mentary  condoliieri  on  the  other,  is  evident  from  the  following  remark- 
able letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  now  for  the  first  time  published. 

COLONSL   CROMWBLL'8    LETTKE    TO    THE    BACHELORS    AND    MAIDS, 

2nd  AUGL'ST    1643,    FROM    HUNTINGDON- 

SlB, — 1  understand  by  these  gentlemen  the  good  affection  of  your  young 
men  and  nmids,  for  which  God  is  to  be  praised.  I  approve  of  the  bosinesa, 
only  I  desire  to  advise  you  that  your  fiwjt-company  may  be  turned  into  a 
troop  of  horse,  whicb,  indeed*  will  (by  Gud's  blessing)  far  more  arl vantage 
the  cause,  than  two  or  three  companies  nf  foot,  e^jteciaili/  if  your  men  be 
honest f  godly  men y  which  hj/  all  meatM  I  ffexire,  I  thank  God  fur  stirring 
up  the  youth  to  ca-^t  in  their  mite,  which  I  desire  may  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage;  therefore,  my  advice  is,  that  you  would  employ  your 
twelvesc4^re  pounds  to  buy  pistols  and  saddles,  and  1  will  provide  four-score 
horses  ;  for  ^KiL  mure  will  raise  a  troop  of  horse.  As  for  the  muskets  that 
are  bought,  I  thiuk  the  country  will  take  them  of  you.  FfOif  raiite  honeH 
goiiltf  meUf  and  I  wUi  have  them  o/mtf  regimeni.  As  for  your  officers,  1  leave 
it  as  God  abali  or  hath  directed  to  choose^  and  rest 

Your  loving  friend^ 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

A  horse-regiment  of  godly,  honest  men  with  pistols  in  their  holsters, 
flwords  by  their  sides,  and  Bibles  slung  at  their  beit»i.  would  be  a 
vision  to  bring  nothing  but  confusion  to  the  mind  of  Elihu  Burntt, 
Bitt  Cromwell  knew  nothing  of  the  peace-movement,  and  reasoned 
simply  enough  that  if  the  maiignants  were  debarring  God's  people 
from  their  birthright  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  by  the  sword  only 
could  the  birthright  be  gained.     The  next  letter  is  to  the  same  effect : 

TO    MY    HONOURfiD    FRIENDS    THS    COMMIBS10NBR8    AT   CAMBRIDGE 
THESE    |>R£8ENT* 

Gentlemen, —  Finding  our  foot  much  lejwened  at  Stfimford,  and  having 
a  great  train  and  many  carriages,  I  held  it  not  safe  to  continue  there,  hut 
presently »  after  my  return  from  you,  I  ordered  the  foot  to  quit  that  place 
and  marcii  into  Holland,  which  they  did  on  Monday  last,  1  was  the  rather 
induced  so  to  do  because  of  the  letter  I  received  fnim  my  Lord  WiJlou|jrlihy, 
a  copy  whereof  [  sent  you.  I  am  now  at  Fcterbtirough,  whither  1  came 
this  afternoon.  I  was  no  sooner  come,  hut  Lieutenanl-Cohuiel  Wond  sent 
me  word  from  Spahling  that  the  enemy  wns  marching  with  tvvelve  flying 
colours  of  horse  and  fmit  within  a  mile  of  Swinstead*  so  that  I  hfiiie  it  una  a 
good  providence  of  God  that  our  foot  were  at  Spalding;  it  nnidi  concerns 
your  association  and  the  kingdom  that  ^o  Btrong  a  pbice  as  Holliiuii  iK)  he  not 
pooiCiiBed  by  them  :  if  you  have  any  foot  ready  to  march,  send  them  away  to 
us  with  all  ^peed.  I  fear  le»t  the  enemy  should  pres^  in  upon  our  foot:  he 
being  thus  far  advanced  towards  yim,  I  hold  it  very  fit  that  you  should  hasten 
your  horse  at  Huntingdon  and  what  you  can  speedily  raise  at  Cambridj^e  unto 
ine,  I  dare  not  go  into  Holland  with  my  horse,  lest  the  enemy  should 
advance  with  hia  whole  body  of  horse  this  way  into  your  association,  hut  am 
ready  endeavouring  to  get  my  Lord  (Jray's  and  the  Northampton  horse  to 
me,  so  that,  if  we  be  able,  we  may  fight  the  enemy  or  retreat  unto  you  with 
our  whole  strength.  I  beseech  you  hasten  your  leavers,  what  you  c^n, 
MpeciaLly  thoae  of  foot ;  quicken  all  our  friends  with  new  letters  upon  this 
0€emnonf  which^  1  believe,  you  will  find  to  be  a  true  alarm  :  the  particulars 
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1  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  you  speedily  of  more  punctually  ba^nn^  itttt  i 
all  baste  to  Colonel  Wood  fJr  that  purtx>se.  The  money  I  brouiybt  with  u 
IB  so  poor  a  pittance  when  it  comes  to  be  distributed  anrtongst  all  my  trQ«^  ' 
tbatp  coDsiderinjc  their  necessity,  it  will  not  half  clothe  them,  they  wer«  ta 
far  behind:  if  we  have  not  more  money  speedily  they  will  be  eicseedingly  ■ 
di^K^ura^^ed.  I  am  sorry  you  put  me  to  it  to  write  thu«  often,  it  make«  it  \ 
seem  a  needless  importunity  in  me;  whcreaa,  in  truth,  it  b  a  mnfitantj 
neglect  of  those  that  sihould  provide  for  us.  Gentlemen^  make  ikem  abk  tej 
live  and  sub&ist  that  are  wlU'mg  to  ^pend  their  blood  for  yftu,  I  sar  j 
but  rest. 

Your  fatthfiil  servant, 

O1.IVE&  CiioiiWiEtli. 

In  spite,  bawever,  of  the  earnestness  of  Fairfkx  and  Cromwell^  iad 
the  successes  obtained  by  the  two  in  concert,  the  war  lingered.  Maa-j 
Chester  and  Essex  did  their  dtity  and  no  more,  and  it  was  clear  xlM 
they  had  other  views  vvhicli  at  least  divided  their  attention  with  tbst  or 
beating  the  King.  They  were  harassed  with  doubu  and  fears  »  tA 
the  nature  of  the  settlement  which  would  be  possible,  supposing  thil 
Parliamtmt  obtained  such  a  decided  success  as  to  ruin  the  lung's 
cause  and  deprive  him  of  his  supporters*  A  decided  triumph  cm 
way  or  the  other  appeared  to  them  equally  pregnant  with  difficultyJ 
Possibly,  too,  they  might  have  foreseen  the  vicilence  to  which 
pendents  would  proceed,     Fairfait  on  the  contrary,  thorooghl 

and  singleminded,   who  had   begun  the   war  with   the    inti  ^^ 

beating  the  King,  or  rather  the  King's  party,  and  whose  loyalty 
we  firmly  believe,  unimpeachable,  until  the  tergiversation  of  the  King 
proved  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  on  the  royal  word^  was  im^ 
patient  at  every  obstacle  which    was    placed  between  him    and 
object.  These  "  iMcmoriuls  "  prove  clearly  that  his  aniciety  to  fim 
war,  and   his  consecjuent  marveUous  energy  in  prosecuting  it« 
founded   upon  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  contest  wa*  £j  ^ 
unutterable  woe  and  damage  upon  the  country.    It  is  perfecU? 
however  the  idea  may  be,  and  has  been,  laughed  at,  that  ne 
large  proportion  of  the  landed  gentry  implicitly  believed  that  t! 
was  a  trial  of  strength  for  the  ponsession  of  the  King's  peraoit, 
theCoHMtitutionaliiits  and  the  Absolutists,   and   that  were  thtf 
thoroughly  beaten,  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  religiously 
by  conKtitulional  ministers,  would  be  a  protection  against  future  mi 
rule.     With  these  views  we  can  understand  why  Fairfax  appmved 
the  self-denying  ordinance.     The  event  justified  the  expeetattoni 
the  framers.     The  ordinance  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1645,  and 
the  13th  of  March,  16-lf>,  all  hope  of  any  successful  continuance  of  1 
war  on  tlie  part  of  the  King  was  crushed  by  the  surrender  of  thf 
gallant  Hopton  with  his  army  to  Fairfax*     At  the  close  of  the  m 
vear  the  Scots  consented  to  sell  the  King  **  for  a  consideration.'* 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ItU?  the  following  event  happened. 

'^  On  tlie  1 1th  of  February  the  royal  cortege  appronchad  Nottinj^haiti» 
Fairfax  went  out  to  meet  the  King.     It  was  the  fir»t  time  they  h*d 


h  dimcultrJ 
h  the  IndeJ 


into  each  other's  face  ainee  the  meeting  at  Hey  worth  ^f1>^l^,  wb^a  *  Fli* 

Tom  '  forced  the  petition  of  the  peojde  upon  the  [ f  bis  M^j^y' 

saddle.     Had  his  Majesty  hearkened  to  that  peti  Strang  Mtm. 

might  have  been  spared  to  both,     A  strange  scene  it  wa^*,  alter  atl,  iJmI  hM 
paawd  between  them  m  the  interval :  the  lives  that  had  been  sacfilkii 
the  deadly  hostility  and  disorganization  into  which  the  whole  kiagdon 
been  plunged.     And  here  they  met  on  the  high  rosd»  hia  Mi^ealj 
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reioing'  up  his  horse,  and  Fairfax  kis^iag  handii  and  riding  by  hla  Majesty's 
aide  mto  NtoltiDghaai." 

Rather  more  than  ftmr  years  before,  Charles  had  set  up  the  Royal 
standard  at  this  very  town.  He  was  now  ridinj^  with  the  real  sover- 
eign of  Kn gland*  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Fiiiffax  for  a  settlement* 
The  House  of  Cominuns  were  now  to  discover  that  the  power  which 
tbey  had  assumed  rendered  them  as  subject  to  responsibility  a»  the 
monarch.  They  had  levied  an  army  of  citizens  to  oppose  a  ty ninny, 
and  were  now  to  feel  that  they  must  not  expect  thut  the  citizen* 
soldier  would  give  up  the  very  rights  for  which  he  had  been  fighting* 
Upon  a  petition  of  the  army  being  ill-received,  the  officers  under 
Fairfax's  command,  doubtless  under  the  sanction  of  Fairfax  himself, 
sent  up  another  complaining  of  the  reception  of  the  former  petition, 
and  vindiciiting  their  right.     In  an  extract  from  this  we  read; — 

•*  We  have  not  denied  it  f  the  right  of  petitioning]  to  your  adversaries  : 
you  justified  it  and  commended  it  in  your  deckiation  uf  the  ^2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1642,  in  these  word*;:  *  It  is  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  the  people  to 
petition  unto  us  for  the  cure  and  redress  of  their  grievanees  and  oppressions, 
and  we  yre  bound  in  duty  to  receive  their  petition)^.'  And  we  hope  fti/  ^e»"JP 
soldiers  we  haw  not  lost  iJw  ctipueitt/  qfiffit>jt'C(St  nor  ditwuted  ourwh*e6  t hereby 
of  our  interejit  in  Uie  CojnmoHwmlth  ;  that  in  purcha£in(f  the /reedom  of  our 
brethren  we  have  it^t  ioxt  our  own,'* 

There  were,  doubtless,  some  who  signed  this  petition  with  a  cou- 
Bciousness  that  this  dispute  contained  the  seeds  of  future  rupture,  but 
that  Fairfax  and  bis  party  were  conscientious,  and  believed  that  they 
were  Constitutional,  these  letters  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
Every  letter  of  Fairfax's  at  this  period  when  he,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
exercising  a  sovereign  power,  breathes  a  desire  to  settle  the  ijuestion, 
and  be  away  at  rest.  '*  The  burden  of  the  kingdom  lies  upon  the 
GencTiil,*'  says  Rushworth,  who  was  at  this  time  the  Generars  secre- 
tary. That  Fairfax  was  only  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  power  by 
tbe  King,  under  due  restrictions,  is  dear  from  the  terms  in  whict 
he  associated  with  Charles  while  at  Reading  during  this  period.  He 
treats  the  King  with  respect,  receives  the  monarch's  friendsj  such  as 
the  Prince  Elector,  the  French  Ambassador,  &€,,  and  does  all  in  his 
power  to  forward  negotiations*  There  was,  however,  a  party  in  the 
tack  ground  whose  interest  it  was  to  push  matters  to  extremities  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  This  party  had  its  chief  sujvport 
from  the  lower  orders  in  the  city.  When  all  other  means  failed, 
violence  was  resorted  to*  The  Houses  were  invaded  by  large  multi- 
tudes of  the  lower  orders,  and  forced  to  submit.  This  scene,  the  vtry 
counterpart  of  similar  scenes  in  the  first  and  last  French  Revolution,  is 
described  in  a  roost  graphic  manner  by  Rushworth  in  a  letter  to 
Fairfax's  father.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages from  this  remarkable  document  now  for  the  first  time  published, 

"The  House  was  no  sooner  set  that  day,  but  up  came  the  Common 
Council  with  a  petition  as  aforesaid  for  the  malignant  militia  to  stand  ;  and 
there  followed  apprentices,  seamen,  reformadoes,  malignants,  and  tag-rag 
flocking  in  abundance  to  the  Ilouses.  The  Lords  first  gave  the  answer  to 
the  Common  Council  that  they  did  adhere  to  their  ordinance  lately  passed. 
The  apprentices  and  the  rest  of  the  rude  multitude  understanding  this,  they 
broke  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  them  that  they  should  either  recall 
both  the  said  ordinances  or  they  should  never  come  out.  And  one  of  the 
boldest  standing  up  at  the  bar,  eaidi  'Where  is  Manchester  I*  we  must  caU 
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him  to  an  ac^unt/    The  House  re(»Ued  lie  was  irone  daim ;  and  m  with  ^ 
fair  words  they  got  them  to  be  quiet  until  they  had  {Missed  the  vetes  for 

recoiling  the  said  ordinances**' 

The  mob  then  went  to  the  Cominons,  wha  were  "  «to>ut  and  pat  off  ] 
until  4.  5,  6,  7,  of  the  clock/*  They  were  expecting  relief  from  the  | 
Sheriffs  of  the  City,  who  came,  however,  with  only  forty  halherdien.     ; 

"  The  sheriflFis  cominjs^  and  making  this  show  to  little  purpose,  the  Cooi-  I 
mons'  hearts  hepm  to  fail  them  for  want  of  relief,  and  the  apprentice*  grew 
more  b«ild,  and  broke  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  told  them  they  rami  ' 
pose  what  the  Lordi^  had  phased,  or  should  not  stir  out  of  the  Houie.  To-  ' 
wards  eijifht  of  the  clock  the  Commons  passed  the  voles  to  recall  the  decW  ^ 
ration  and  ordinance  for  the  late  alteration  of  the  milithi.  M*hen  this  was  < 
done,  and  the  House  adjourned,  the  Speaker  being  out  of  the  chair,  many 
of  the  muhitude  went  affain  into  the  House  and  thrust  the  Speaker  hack 
and  the  rest  of  the  raemberBj  and  told  them  he  must  to  the  chair  and  p«M  ; 
another  vote,  or  el&e  they  would  not  jjo  away.  Thereupon  the  Speaker  waal 
#jl»d  to  take  the  chair,  and  the  question  was  put,  that  they  held  it  fit  tha 
Kinf^  ijhould  presently  be  brought  up  to  London,  and  to  which  there  wi»  an 
answer  given  by  Bome  of  the  members,  with  the  heip  of  the  tumult  who, 
stood  by  the  table,  till  the  clerk  wrote  down  the  order  and  gave  it  them 
under  his  hand.  This  unparalleled  action  is  such,  we  nmy  driad  «bat  the 
end  la  like  to  he/' 

The  Houses  did  not  wait  to  aee  what  the  end  wis  like  to  lw«  but 

took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Fairfax,  who  now  acted  with  80Tereign| 
autiiority.  He  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  notifying  hi»  iiiien-| 
tion  to  quarter  troops  upon  the  city  until  the  arrears  of  nay  werei 
settled.  **  /  hiive  desired  the  Committee  of  the  Array,  that  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  the  Parliament,  for  non-payment,  as  well  is  tht 
arrears  themselves,  may  be  speedily  paid,  &c/'  *'/  hare  app<tiflt«<t 
Colonel  Hewson,  with  a  thousand  foot,  to  come  to* morrow  to  qUMttm 
in  the  city,  &c/*  The  city  yielded  to  necessity,  and  FaWof  wii 
hailed  by  both  parties  as  a  deliverer*  Upon  the  removal,  howeTcr,  of 
the  pressure,  the  Opposition  in  the  Hou»e,  again  shewed  syio|rtAms  of 
misbehaviour,  and  Fairfax,  calling  a  Council  of  War,  frained  t  renwo* 
St  ranee  to  the  House,  which  procluced  a  proper  effect.  The  pertoml 
consideration  enjoyed  by  Fairfax,  at  this  period,  is  fully  proved  bf  tbo 
copy  of  a  memorial  found  amonj^st  the  papers  of  the  family,  ttii^  '*~^ 
**  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  King's  Majesty  and  Sir  T 
fax,  and  the  army  for  the  settlement  of  peace  in  the  three  hinj 
August*  1647/*  The  General's  influence  maintained  iis4flf 
integrity,  during  the  whole  of  the  tedious  negotiations  belw< 
King  and  Parliament,  until  the  year  lf548,  when  we  see  him  ol 
again  "  to  take,'*  as  the  Editor  of  the  "  Memorials  "  aptly  ex 
*'  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  into  his  own  keeping."  Parliameafi^ 
rescinded  its  resolution  to  trust  no  more  to  the  King,  and  had  sh< 
symptoms  of  accepting  his  Majesty's  '*  condescension/'  This 
direct  opposition  to  the  solemn  remonstrance  of  the  Army-  Fj 
accordini^ly,  superseded  Hammond,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
person,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  securing  the  Roj^ml 
Parliament  countermanded  the  order,  but  Hammond  obeyed' 
General.  "Troops  were  ordered  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Kri  _ 
house  surrounded,  and  his  3Iajesty  conveyed  in  his  coach  to  Londoik.. 
This  primary  object  gained,  Fairfax  advanced  upon  London^  giri>( 
notice  to  the  authorities  that  he  should  immediately  re^jim^  tht  mf* 
ment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiery*    Settling  down,  liko  »  soodis 
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shower  of  swords  in  St,  James's,  Whit«?]ialL  Palace  Yard,  and  the 
suburbs^  the  Army  was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  its  own  demands/* 
Fairfax  had  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  power,  and  fbore  h  no 
reason  to  donbt  his  own  words,  in  the  *'  Short  Memorial,"  written  by 
himself,  when  speuking  of  the  violent  party,  and  their  unscrupulouB 
modes  of  action,  he  says,  *'  So  long  as  I  acted  their  design «,  T  mifjbt 
have  attained  to  what  height  of  power  and  other  advantages  I  pleased/' 
But  he  would  not  act  their  dejsigns :  his  own  design,  that  of  humbling 
the  Absolutists  was  accomplished^  but  now,  when  he  looked  for  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  accomplish  men  I  they  were  further 
off  than  ever.  To  obtain  them  now,  be  would  have  had  to  begin 
again :  for  the  party  in  opposition  to  bim^  who  had  grown  great  by  his 
successes,  were^  at  least,  as  powerful  as  the  King  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle-  The  Editor  of  the  "  Memorials  "  remarks 
truly,  that  bad  Fairfax  withdrawn^  with  bk  interest,  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  army— 

"  Faction  woubl  have  Borung  up  into  renewed  activity  ;  the  popular  party 
wouh)  have  been  iiiRtantly  broken  up ;  the  amiy»  rent  by  divisions,  would 
have  convulsed  the  kingdom  by  a  servile  war;  and  without  an  intelligible 
principle  to  espouse  on  any  side^  the  horrors  of  the  last  five  yeiirft  would 
nave  been  renewed  with  tenfold  vitileiice,  recklessness,  and  confusion, 
Fairfax  saw  the  difficulties  of  liis  position,  and  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  a  step  which  must  have  precijntated  such  results  *....*  He  carried  into 
his  retreat  the  memory  of  a  brilliiint  military  career,  a  body  scarred  by 
wounds,  and  ii  pure  conscience.  No  man  having  such  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  ever  came  out  of  them  with  cleaner  hands.  To  liim 
his  country  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  vindication  of  its  liberties,— he 
owed  his  country  notliing/^ 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  two  or  three  of  the  more 

prominent  points  in  these  "^lemorials/'  without  entering  into  details* 
One  of  these,  is  the  complete  vindication  of  Fairfax,  from  the  charge 
of  unnecessary  cruelty,  endeavoured  to  be  fixed  upon  him  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  the  condemnation  of  Sir  Charles  LucaB« 
Another  is  the  admirable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Monk,  from 
the  lime  of  bis  moving  with  his  army  towards  London,  until  the  Resto- 
ration. Amongst  all  the  documents  lately  unearthed,  we  can  scarcelj 
point  to  one  superior  in  naivef^,  and  interest,  to  the  journal,  written  by 
young  Brian  Fairftix,  n  cousin  of  the  General,  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
journey  over  the  border,  to  communicate  toIVIonk  the  intelligence  that 
Fairfax  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  bim  in  the  work  of  re-establish- 
ing public  order.  Much  new  light  also  is  thrown  upon  the  character 
of  i^ionk,  and  the  help  thus  afforded  cannot  but  force  upon  the  minds 
of  every  one  the  conviction  arrived  at  by  the  Editor  of  the  **  Memo- 
riaU/'  that  no  *'  great  event  in  history  was  ever  effected  by  a  ba^er 
instrument.'' 

Mr.  Bell  has  connected  the  original  documents  published  in  these 
two  volumes  with  a  narrative  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  condensa- 
tion. He  has  adopted  the  chronological  division  of  the  events,  and 
prefixed  to  each  portion  a  resume  uf  the  leading  features,  so  that 
the  work  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most  correct  guides  that  we 
possess  through  the  hiistory  of  the  Civil  War.  The  interesting  collec- 
tion of  letters  at  the  end  will  well  repay  perusal,  the  writers  of  most 
of  them  being  of  the  number  of  those  whose  names  possess  o  charm  for 
the  lovers  uf  the  history  of  the  period.     Amongst  them  are  the  Duke 


of  Buckingbam,  wbo  writes  to  the  Kiiig»  begging  ta  be  restored  ti 
favour ;  and,  in  another  document,  tells  us  with  what  joy  be  heard  ih4 
guns  firing  at  the  accession  of  Richard,  Lord  Protector,  seeing  that  il 
Oliver  had  lived  three  days  longer,  he,  the  Duke,  would  have  been  fm 
to  death.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  Fair^x's  daufrhter,  let*  m 
see,  in  her  letters,  the  misery  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  by  thi 
profiigacy  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Duke*  Anne  Hyde,  the  Cban^ 
cuUor's  daughter,  brings  forward  all  the  proofs  of  her  marriiige  wit! 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  history  and  grounds  of  her  coaTenioii  tt 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Mr.  Coleman  writes  to  PerelACb^ 
concerning  the  progress  made  towards  converting  Engh&nd  ia  Poperi 
Titus  Gates,  Beddow,  Bishop  Cosin,  Evelyn,  Arclibishap  Teniwjn,  «n 
others,  all  figure  in  various  ways  in  this  correspondence,  which  co$ 
tains  much  that  is  new,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  amusing.  It  bria( 
ua  amidst  tlie  life  and  gossip  of  the  day,  and  telU  u&  that  Hialoi 
means  something  more  than  large  philo4iophic  or  pseudo-pHilaao||]| 
generalities  on  the  one  hand,  or  hero-worship  on  the  other*  tH 
principles  and  fervent  enthusiasm  may  be  moving  with  something  II 
uniform  motion  vnht  masses  of  men,  in  peculiar  directions,  and  the 
phenomena  tell  well  in  the  hands  of  Hii^torians;  for  they  give  a  ani 
to  their  Histories  which  is  lost  in  the  analysis  of  the  conflicts  of  iai 
vidual  wills.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  tempting  to  I 
Historian  than  the  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  some  colossal  characU 
gathering  up  all  the  springs  of  action  of  an  historical  period  in  his  on 
person.  But  neither  of  these  processes  exhausts  the  meaning  of  tri 
History.  Philosophic  generalization  renders  History  indistinct,  al 
hero-worship  renders  it  untrue.  With  Mr.  Bells  appodte  remarks 
ihe  hitter  of  the  two  forms  of  historical  error,  we  will  conclude  of 
brief  notice : — 

**  It  is  welt  to  state  this  matter  correctly.  Names  are  Gometimei  lofcl 
to  take  deep  rout  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  and  to  grow  io  wick  bifgl 
and  breadth  as  to  overshadow  the  soil  fi-om  which  they  spring.  Tl»94 
who  is  drifted  by  the  current  is  thus  made  more  prominent  thaa  Ui6  adii 
of  the  waters  upon  which  he  Boats;  and  History,  instead  of  derelofiiago| 
rating  causes^  becomes  a  mere  chronicle  of  Hero-worship/' 
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The  Attributes  of  the  Soul  from  the  Cradle.     By  Bobert 

Saunders  and  Otley :  1849* 

This  is  a  book  so  redolent  of  fun  and  whim,  that  it  is  wholly 
sible  to  read  it  continuously:  frequent  were  the  pauses  and  long  1 
intervals  it  forced  upon  us,  so  irresistible  was  the  mirth  and  lauglfl 
it  provoked.  And  yet  there  is  but  one  idea  throughout  the  wli 
volume;  but  that  idea  is  so  quaintly  expressed,  and  Id  so  diversified 
manner,  and  in  such  a  serio-comic  phraseology,  as  to  be  in  tbe  high 
degree  amusing:  and  then  the  ejaculations  and  interce^iofis,  tlicap 
trophes  and  appeals  and  denunciations,  all  upon  tJie  Bame  lofii^  I 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Perhaps,  nothing  ever  exceeded  in  broad  humour  the  trial  rf  "I 
Book/'  It  begins  thusr  **  And  now,  O  Book,  I  will  address  tlifi 
an  impartial  judge ;  therefore  prepare  thy  defence*  Tbe  Am 
againiit  thee  is  of  the  deepest  dye  and  blackness,  that  any  mottal  ti 
from  the  beginning  of  time  has  bad  to  sustain  and  answer  for  ;  acr 
«f  which  no  languoge  that  we  possess,  can  express  the  eDormity  of  | 
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aeltjj  nor  the  vast  destruction  commitled  on  the  human  «ou!. 
Nor  could  the  renowned  Vesuvius,  in  her  greatest  rage  of  volcanic 
fury,  with  all  her  destructive  elements  of  burning  lakes  and  rolling 
floods  of  liquid  fire,  resemble  the  mischief  that  tho«  art  charged  with- 
Thou  art  of  the  wolf-kindj  although  that  insane  butcher  is  not  a  mil- 
lionth part  so  destructives  but  thou  art  charged  with  high  treason,  in 
that  thou  hast  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  hast  clad 
thyself  in  the  robes  of  Majesty,  hast  enshrined  thyself  in  gold,  and 
usurped  thy  Maker's  and  thy  Master's  throne/* 

But  all  this  is  as  nothing,  either  in  the  extravagance  of  the  thoughts 
or  the  diction,  to  what  follows.  The  said  book,  which  is  so  infamoas 
for  its  turpitude  and  guilt,  is  either  Lindley's  Grammar  or  Bonny- 
castle's  Arithmetic,  or  some  equally  elementary  book ;  since  it  is 
against  all  hooks  of  the  class  that  Mr.  Pemberton  writes  in  the  fiercest 
anger,  and  that  he  strives  to  wither  and  to  scorch  witti  his  burning 
wrath  on  every  page*  To  elementary  hooks  he,  indeed,  attributes 
•'all  the  imperfections  in  man,  all  his  errors  and  follies,  all  his  super- 
stitions and  barbarities  and  degradations ;  *'  and  he  asserts  that  "  tfxe 
moment  the  schoolmaster  \^nth  his  elementary  book  commences  his 
work,  then  commences  the  catalogue  of  woe  for  the  lovely,  innocent, 
angelic  soul  of  the  child ;  then  do  philosophers  mourn,  angels  weep, 
and  then  does  the  Saviour  weep  for  the  lovely  children,  his  perfect 
lambs."  And  it  is  to  stay  these  tears,  and  to  remove  all  causes  for 
weeping,  that  the  writer  of  this  book  has  established  '^  a  perfect  uni- 
Fersity,  a  divine  and  natural  university,  a  new  Temple,  a  new  Para- 
dise, where  the  soul  of  an  infant  may  expand  into  the  very  bosom  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  where  his  mind  may  be  formed  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Universal  Knowledge,  where  he  may  be  bred  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Redeemer  and  in  the  spirit  of  aO  departed  genii ;  since  in  that 
perfect  university  dwells  the  soul,  the  life-blood,  the  spirit  of  the 
educator  in  the  body  of  a  chaste  and  lovely  bird/'  **  1  pursued/'  says 
tlie  writer,  '*  that  lovely  bird  to  its  sacred  retreat;  I  chased  its  lovely 
steps ;  1  traced  it  to  its  immortal  nest,  to  the  bosom  of  Jehovah's 
daughter,  Jehovah's  childj  Jehovah's  pupil^  even  to  the  bosom  of  the 
delectable  Motlier/' 

We  are  not  able  to  say  where  precisely,  nor  in  what  county,  this 
perfect  university  is  established  ;  but  we  have  it  here  tolerably  circum- 
stunlially  described,  as  *'an  elegant  mansion,  with  its  lawns  and  parks, 
botanic  garden,  conservatories,  parterres,  and  plantations,  orchards, 
and  farm-yards.  The  park,  with  its  magnificent  timber- trees,  aflfords 
space  and  shade  for  all  kinds  of  military  exercises,  the  only  exercisea 
allowed ;  and  six  acres  of  ground  are  laid  out  as  a  map  of  the  world,  ta 
represent  its  continents,  and  seas«  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  cities. 
The  system  of  teaching  pursued  in  this  perfect  university  is  as  novel 
as  it  is  ingenious,  and  is  grounded  on  the  well -established,  though 
often  unheeded^  fact,  that  every  cat  has  three  tails;  the  proof  being, 
that  ever^  cat  has  one  tail  more  than  no  cat,  and  as  no  cat  has  two 
tails,  ergOi  ever^  cat  has  three  tails;  so,  argues  this  most  learned  pro- 
fessor, ever)'  child  acquires  a  language  in  two  years,  ergo,  every  child 
can  acquire  five  languages  in  ten  years, — and  he  begins  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  a  child's  third  year,  giving  twice  in  the  day  a  t'**'^  discourse 
upon  it,  which  is  never  to  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  inva- 
riably to  be  succeeded  by  a  polka  on  the  piano.  ''  In  this  manner  the 
child  of  eleven  years  uill  have  accomplished  seven  foreign  languages. 
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the  three  Eastern  and  the  four  European,  by  gi^ng  up  to 
Lours  and  a  half  each  day/'     But  our  space  forbids  as  to  say 
more  of  what  Mr.  Pemberton  announces  as  *'the  imturalj  rital, 
demoDStrstive,  and  practical  method  of  teaching  children 
years  old  and  upward." 
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Visit  to  iVIonasteries  in  the  Levant.      By  the  Hon.  Robert 
Murray.     London :  1849. 

This  book  is  possessed  of  some  most  excellent  qualificatio&s ;  it  I 
instructing  and  pleat^ing.  It  has  the  happy  property  also  of  oontosnifl 
within  it  much  that  will  find  favour  wiih  every  description  of  resderi 
it  has  subjects  for  all — grave  and  gay,  serious  and  ludicrous,  romantj 
stories,  perilous  adventurei^,  hair^breadth  escapes,  amusing  aneodot^ 
and  most  touching  incidents.  j 

On  the  memorable  4th  of  Afay,  when  sir  or  seven  hundred  of  ll 
pilgrims  were  trampled  to  death,  or  suffocated  within  the  walls  of  t| 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Mr,  Curzon  was  with  Ibraham  Pte 
within  the  church  on  that  occasion,  and  his  Highness  equally  wttll 
writer,  escaped  from  the  spot  with  their  lives,  with  the  utmost  dt 
culty.  But  from  the  routes  he  took,  and  the  conduct  he  pursued,  3l 
Curzon  rather  courted  dangers  than  shunned  them :  thus  whil«  JM 
neving  to  Meteora  he  was  himself  guarded  and  protected  by  the  W 
thieves  he  sought  protection  against ;  and  when  going  down  to  Jerie 
he  fell  among  thieves,  with  whom,  however,  he  soon  became  hwm 
But  amusing  and  exciting  as  are  all  his  personal  adventures*  xh^  ta 
of  highest  interest  in  his  bof*k,  and  which  gives  it  its  chief  vuloe  ti  t 
description  of  the  Coptic  Monasteries  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  Gtm 
Monasteries  in  Albania  and  in  Mount  Athos,  wiih  ihdr  mrari 
Next  to  the  possession  of  a  good  hm»k,  we  like  the  sight  flfil#al 
where  thut  h  not  possible^  a  good  account  of  it.  The  acooitol  wini 
Mr<  Curzon  here  gives,  makes  us  almost  to  envy  him  hia  pMl  eaVi 
ment  and  his  present  possessions.  At  St.  Laura  he  found  A 
printed  books,  some  Aldines,  600  MSS.  on  paper,  and  300  on  fditt 
chiedy  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  At  Philotf^*^^  *^'**''* 
printed  books  fjOOO,  of  paper  JVISS,  2(K)0,  and  of  relhim    M  1 

The  chief  treasures  of  these,  and  of  a  score  of  other  monast^  a 

he  visited  on  Mount  Athos,  he  here  describes,  and  a  more  tet  ;< 

Bcription  was  never  given.  The  vellum  MS8.  are  in  Tarious  i;jii^'u.4^n 
Servian,  Iberian,  Bulgarian,  Greek.  Many  are  written  in  ond 
letters,  some  on  purple  vellum,  and  one,  a  Greek  one,  in  golden  lett^ 
on  fpfiite  vellum  ;  hundreds  of  iliem  were  richly  illuminated  with  i] 
besques,  pictures,  and  miniatures.  Some  were  bound  in  red  vdfi 
others  in  silver  gilt ;  but  for  their  variety,  and  singular  gorgeoi 
and  rarity,  the  "visit"  itself  must  be  consulted;  whUe  ma: 
many  a  heart  will  ache  for  the  sad — sad  fate  of  the 
library  in  the  monastery  of  Pantocratoras. 

Maxims  of  Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty,  Bart.     Bhickwood 

Here  is  an  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  The  "  Black wnod  *'  cdetk* 
of  O'Doherty,  in  ^ood  old  Tory  days,  will  be  fresh  in  the  r^coUecCko  j 
moat  readers,     lime,  however^  which  tests  the  woitli  of  netfly 
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tilings  sublunary,  has  dealt  rattier  unsparingly  with  the  *'  Maxims " 
before  us>  many  of  which,  according  to  our  present  notions,  bear  the 
stamp  of  prejudicej  impertinence,  and  a  dogmatism  more  than  John« 
sooian.  But»  in  apite  of  these  defects^  the  boi>k»  which  is  in  a  con- 
venient pocket  form  J  will  ulford  an  occasional  half-hour's  a  m  use- 
men  t,  if  it  be  only  to  relish  the  frequent  rollicking,  hearty  panegyrics 
of  O'Doherty  on  the  merits  of  the  bottle  and  giistronomy,  and  the 
better  matters  for  thought  which  he  here  and  there  throws  out.  Thus 
we  have  something  to  whet  an  appetite^  convivial  or  literary. 

The   First  Revelations  of  God   to   Man,  considered  in  a  series  of 
Ei^rhteen    Sermons.     By  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Evans.      Rivington : 

iJMa 

Nine  Sermons  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Vaughan.    Murray :  1849, 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Matthevv  Kinsey*     Bentley :  1049. 

From  the  scores  of  volumes  of  sermons  that  are  yearly  published, 
it  is  evideut  that  there  are  many  preachers  who  hold  their  sermons  in 
the  liighest  estimatiooj  and  who  consider  that  whatever  they  write  the 
public  must  be  pleased  with,  and  that  what  they  print  the  public  will 
applaud  and  purchajse.  There  is,  however,  an  art  in  sermonizing 
which  few  ever  attain  to,  and  the  art  coni^ijiits  in  having  a  fiiU^  clear^ 
and  comprehensive  idea  in  the  mind,  of  the  particular  bubject  in  hand, 
and  in  expressing  that  idea,  plainly  and  distinctly,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible wards  and  in  the  shorte:it  possible  sentences.  Parentheses  of 
three  or  four  lines  and  sentences  of  a  whole  page  in  length  are  decidedly 
wrongs  and  yet  these  are  found  occasionally  in  the  vulumes  before  us, 
to  the  no  little  perplexity  of  the  reader. 

But  these,  like  all  sermons,  admit  of  classification  in  some  measure 
or  manner:  they  are  awakening  or  instructing,  composing  or  mis- 
leading,— they  are  exhortative,  argumexitative,  discursive,  or  sedative^ 
— they  are  very  excellent,  or  they  are  only  respectable,  or  they  are 
I  prosy.  Nothing  lulls  to  sleep  like  a  prosy  sermon,  and  there  is  no 
'l  writing  so  valueless  as  a  sermon  which  does  not  touch  the  heart,  nor 
ji  inform  the  understand] ng>  nor  leave  any  distinct  impression  on  the 
i        mind  either  of  its  subject  or  its  object. 

j  In  iMr.  Evans's  **  First  Revelations  of  God  to  Man  "  we  were  led  to 

[  expect,  by  a  short  but  well- written  preface,  that  it  would  be  followed 
^^tt»y  sermons  of  a  highly  intellectual  character^  and  where  the  acknow- 
^Bkdged  difficulties  of  the  tirst  chapter  of  Genesis — from  which  all  cler- 
f  gymen  seem  instinctively  to  shrink — would  be  i^rappied  with,  with  the 
I  sound  science  of  a  philosoptier  and  the  sound  faith  of  a  divine.  The 
^  performance,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  promise :  the  great  ques- 
tions are  not  alluded  to,^ — whence,  for  instance,  was  that  light  which 
dawued  upon  us  on  the  hrbt  day  of  creation  }  and  what  was  that  day 
and  night  that  is  spoken  of  days  before  the  sun  was  itself  created  ? 
There  is  much,  however,  that  is  sound  and  practical  in  these  sermons, 
and  there  is  a  novelty  in  the  style  and  thoughts  that  is  pleasing  and 
refreshing ;  but  they  display  no  great  depth  of  research,  and  no  parti- 
cular scienti6c  attainments;  they  advance  nothing  that  will  be  ques- 
tioned, and  they  hazard  no  conjectures  that  will  lead  to  controversy. 

Dr.  Vaughau's  sermons  were  preached,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
clittpel  of  Harrow  School,  and  had,  therefore,  for  their  especial  object, 
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in  the  fir«t  instance,  the  instruction  of  the  Harrow  boyt- 
hi^h  cbaracter  of  the  writer  both  as  a  scholar  and  divine^  was  probably^ 
the  inducement  to  print  these  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at 
large ;  and  as  two  volumes  of  sermous  have  already  preceded  thesij 
from  the  same  quarter,  it  is  doubtless  considered  by  Dr.  Vaughad 
himself,  or  his  friends,  that  his  qualifications  as  a  sermon-writer  are  m 
a  high  order.  His  writings,  like  those  of  all  earnest  and  ptous  menj 
cannot  but  do  goodj  in  awakening  thought,  in  enlightening  the  mind« 
and  influencing  the  heart :  but  we  object  to  so  mauy  parentheses,  of 
which  this  we  meet  with  In  page  164,  is  an  example:  "  We  are  aqj 
apt  to  regard  ourselves  as  cut  off  from  any  direct  connexion  (howevd 
we  may  admit  one  secondaiy  and  derived)  with  the  life  and  purpota 
of  Christ,'*  &c. ;  and  to  such  long  sentences  in  sermons  to  the  yonni 
as  we  meet  with  in  the  next  page,  and  which  ends  with :  **  He  lookl 
with  especial  tenderness  on  that  frail  growth  of  an  ungenial  atmoj 
sphere,  the  faith  which  cometh  only  by  hearing,  and  reata  on  th^ 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  The  sentence  has  also  lh«  additioni( 
disadvantage  of  being  both  ungrammatical  and  obscure.  J 

IVIr  Kinney's  volume  contains  twenty  plain  practical  sermons,  lU 
have  the  rather  peculiar  merit  of  conveying  very  briefly  and  dixtinctli 
to  the  reader  the  thoughts  and  the  mind  of  the  wrilert  and  tiM 
thoughts  are  enforced  in  a  yery  earnest  and  affectionate  spirit,  and 
language  of  great  simplicity  and  power:  we  consider,  howerer, 
various  things  are  advanced  and  enunciated  as  the   tmth  which 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  substantiate  from  the  Scriptures,  such,  U 
instance,  as  the  following :  **  Feeble,  and  helpless,  and  insignifi<»ot, 
a  baptized  inftiut  may  seem  to  be,  yet  it  hath  an  angel  in  Heaven  s 
pointed  to  watch  over  it  for  good.     Its  frail  and  feeble  life  is  vici 
witli  interejit  by  heavenly  eyes ;  and  the  faint  glimmeringm  of  _ 
which  sparkle  through  its  opening  sou),  are  hailed  with  joy  gnd  gi 
ness  by  the  angels   that  surround  the  throne  of  God  ; 
"The  holy  angels  watch  over  the  faithful   people  of 
ceasing,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  it  is  no  donbt 
whatever  concerns  our  health  and  wealth  and  worldly  pro»| 
supplied  by  their  help,  as  well  as  whatever  appertains  to  the 
of  our  souls ;  and  that  Michael  and  his  angels  watch   over  ui 
stantly  and  zealouslv."     Tiiere  are  passages  also  in  the  seventcfol 
sermon  of  a  similarly  questionable  character,  such  as:   "  ^Jay  W9  IM 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  just  know  what  is  passing  on  inif  cifti 
and  are  watching  over  the  career  of  those  they  mo&t  loved,'*  Ste.   Wi 
we  to  believe  this,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  questionable,  w*  ingl 
be  called  upon  to  believe  much  more,  both  of  saints  and  angels  whii 
Would  be  highly  objectionable.     These  rambling  assertions  treQcii 
much  upon  vital  doctrines  to  pass  altogether  without  observations* 
they  are  too  few  in  number  to  preveut  us   from    commending  tfe 
volume  as  a  whole. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Regiiudd  Mdmi 
Bart.     Bone  in  verse,  by  Oeorge  John  Cayley.     CmaUt  Flirt 

London ;  Pickering. 

"  Rhyme  still  has  its  readers*"  At  leasflfto  says  Mr*  Cay Wy»  « 
tleman  who  \»  rites  not  wholly  mthout  authority  in  the  matter^  bi 
recently  obtained  the  medal  for  English  pcetry  at  Cambridge*    W 
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will  agree  witli  him  so  far^  that  tlie  Hrst  cauto  of  his  poem  presents 
nothing  that  is  unreadahle^  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  exhibits  facility 
of  versification,  some  power  of  description,  some  pathos,  and  tlirough- 
out  the  merit  of  keeping  the  reuder'a  attention  aJive.  If  poetry  is  to 
be  read  in  onr  days,  we  believe  that  Mr,  Cay  ley  has  hit  on  the  right 
way  to  obtain  readers,  by  assuming  a  familiar,  unaffected,  at  times 
half-jocular  tone,  and  discarding  all  appearance  of  seeking  after  senti- 
ment. The  world  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  poetry  is  eit!ier  so 
enveloped  in  flowers  of  imagination,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  under* 
»tood — oftener  not  worth  the  trouble — or  that  it  is  an  out*of-the-way 
mode  of  expressing  thoughts  and  feelingfs  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  i^Ir.  Cay  ley  appears  sensible 
of  this,  and  wisely  determines  to  be  strictly  natural ;  but,  in  a  few 
instances,  his  free-and-easiness  degenerates  into  looseness  and  common- 
place- We  doubt  not,  however — if  he  will  cultivate  rather  more 
severity  of  taste^ — that  he  will  avoid  this  error  in  his  future  cantos. 


Apocalyptic  Sketches  ;  or^  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelations.     By 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.     Hall  and  Co.,  London. 

A  dread^nought  writer  is  Dr.  Gumming ;  and  a  very  fearless,  even 
should  he  not  prove  a  rash,  interpreter  of  prophecy  ;  but  with  his,  to 
himj  clear  views  of  the  speedy  consummation  of  all  things,  witli  his 
firm  conviction  of  the  already  actual  outpouring  at  this  moment  of  the 
seventh  \dal,  and  of  the  almost  instant  Second  Advent  of  the  Saviour, 
he  very  naturally  considered  lie  had  nought  to  dread  in  advancing 
opinions  so  decided  and  so  clear,  and  which  a  very  few  months  may, 
or  rather  must,  in  his  judgment,  verify  and  confirm.  Thinking  him- 
self in  the  right,  he  has  very  properly  and  boldly  staled  what  he 
thought  the  truth  to  be,  but  as  a  writer,  he  is  as  able  fis  he  is  hold, 
and  us  forcible  as  he  is  fearless ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he 
IB  in  the  main  as  cautious  and  judicious,  as  he  is  powerful  and  impres* 

Isive.  These  thirty-seven  Lectures,  therefore,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
•ay  are  very  clever  productions,  full  of  heiiutiful  thoughts  and  bril- 
liant ideas ;  but  they  are  practical,  moreover,  and  eminently  useful, 
And  will  give  to  thousands  upon  thousands  knowledge  ns  well  as  delight, 
and  will  keenly  touch  many  hearts,  as  well  as  enlighten  many  minds. 

We  have  no  room  but  for  a  quotation  or  two  from  this  very  able 
work,  and  are  too  straitened  for  space  to  enter  much  into  details  ,*  but 
the  purport  of  the  hook  is  evidently  this,  to  persuade  all  who  read  it 
that  '*  the  age  is  drawing  to  a  close;  the  shadows  of  the  world's  eve 
are  gathering  round  ;  the  crash  of  thrones,  the  fall  of  dynasties,  are 
heard  as  dread  premonitory  sounds  booming  over  all  the  earth.  The 
Lord  may  come  next  week,  next  month,  next  year,  and  when  he  does 
come  he  will  find  a  world  full  of  controversy,  disorganisation,  judgment, 
calamity,  dispute  ;  and  not  till  immediately  after  he  comes,  will  there 
follow  unity,  holiness,  happiness,  and  pi^ace.  The  inference  from  all 
this  is,  that  there  shall  not  be  first  a  thousand  years  of  millennial  bliss, 
and  then  the  Lord  shall  come  in  his  glory  ;  hut  that  the  Lord  shall 
come  first  in  his  glory,  at  an  hour  when  we  think  not,  and  then,  like 
the  light  that  fiucceeda  the  rising  snn,  there  shall  he  a  millennium  of 
felicity  and  joy  over  all  the  earth."  '*  1  do  not  specify  years  or  days," 
lys  Dr.  Gumming,  "because  I  dare  not  do  so.  But  what  I  say  is 
Itljis,  that  if  certain  epochs  in  our  interpretation  be  correct,  this  dispen- 
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satlon  will  terminate  about  1804>  about  wbicli  time^  according  mi 
purest  chronology,  the  seven  thousandth,  or  Sabbatical  year  b^n».*'  I 
As  a  summary  of  these  Apocalyptic  sketches,  we  may  aajt  what  Dd 
Camming  thinks  be  has  proved,  that  the  last  vial  has  been  poared  intil 
the  air ;  that  the  first  throbs  of  the  last  earthquake  have  begun  ;  thflU 
great  Babylon  is  coming  into  remembrance  before  God  ;  that  ibe  fint 
scorching  contents  of  that  vial  are  being  poured  upon  the  head  of  ihd 
ehief  pontilf>  Pius  IX. ;  that  the  next  sound  that  shall  reverberal* 
firom  the  skies,  and  be  re-echoed  in  glad  songs  from  the  earth  will  b^ 
''  Behold  I  come  quickly ! "  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  yeaxil 
"every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  that  pierced  Him  ;"  that  id! 
the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years,  the  seventh  millennium  of  tlili 
world  begins,  which  is  the  millennium  of  rest  that  remains  for  th^ 
people  of  God.  To  persuade  us  that  these  things  are  so,  is  the  maid 
object  of  the  book,  and  Dr.  Gumming  writes  like  one  who  is  fiiUy  per4 
suaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  facts  are  as  he  stotea,  and  that  it  il 
of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  the  great  fact  should  be  madi 
known,  and  be  made  plain  and  clear  to  all,  that  the  end  of  all  thiogi 
is  at  hand,  and  that  the  last  day  of  the  world  may  possibly  be 
morrow. 


M 


A  Manual  of  Botany ;  being  an  Introduction   to  the  Stndr 

Structure,  Physiologv*  and  ClaFsificaiion  of  Plants.  Sy  Job 
Hutlim  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Medid» 
and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Illus&ated  will 
numerous  woodcuts.     London  t  J,  J,  GriBin  and  Co, 

The  IM arine   Botanist :  an   Introduction   to  the   Study  of 
containing  descriptions  of  the  commonest  British  Sea-', 
the   best  method  of  preserving  them,  with  Figures  olt 
remarkable  species.     By  Isabella  Giffbrd.     Loudon :   Di 
Co.     Bath  :  Binns  and  Goodwin. 


Dr.  Balfour's  lilnnual  of  Botany  is  entitled  to  great  prmi«e 
clear  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  has  prenented  the 
with  this  most  serviceable  introduction  to  the  science.  The 
admirably  arranged,  and  lias  a  good  glossary  and  index  conibiii«d, 
references  to  every  parn graph  in  the  volume — by  which  meam  aftd 
labour  and  time  are  spared  to  those  who  use  it  as  a  text-book.  At 
the  be^t  authors,  whether  Foreign  or  British,  who  have  treated  of  iJm 
science,  have  been  consulted  in  the  course  of  the  compilatsoii  of  ihi 
work ;  and  numerous  woodcuts  are  introduced  for  the  eJucidatm  4 
the  text.  Whether  we  consider  the  acknowledged  utility  »f  Botajtlf 
Its  bearing  on  kindred  sciences — Medicine,  Agriculture,  Aatt'  ' 
Zoology — or  look  merely  to  amusement  to  be  derived  from  its 
it  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  encouraged.  ''  It  adds  pleasitre 
observes  Dr.  Balfour,  "to  every  walk,  and  affords  an  endlesi  __ 
gratiJTcation,  which  can  be  rendered  av^ailable  alike  in  the  closet 
the  field.  The  prosecution  of  it  combines  healthful  and  spiril 
recreation  with  scientific  study  ;  and  its  votaries  are  uaitcMl  br 
ations  of  no  ordinary  kind," 

It  is  fortunate  when  elementary  works  are  the  prc»diietiofi«  as  ta  ill 
present  instance,  of  competent  hands :  it  k  too  often  the  revetse,  ki 
those  who  have  made  progress  in  a  science^  have  not  always  the 
or  disdain  the  drudgery,  of  imparting  instructions  to  others. 
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*'  The  Marine  Botanist  "  is  on  agreeable  sea-side  compaiiion.  Many 
an  idle  summer  lounger  may  find  in  it  au  acceptiiUe  recreation  for  the 
mind,  while  he  is  inhaling  the  sea-breeze  for  the  sake  of  health  or 
pleasijre,  or  both  combined.  This  volutne  k  prettily  "  got  up,"  with 
appropriate  illustrations. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  to  Jamaica.     By  the  Rev.  Peter 

Duncan*     Partridge:  London.      1849. 
A  Mission  to  the  Mysore*     By  the  Rev.  William  Arthur.     Partridge 
and  Oakey  ;  London*     1847* 

These  very  dissimilar  publications  we  have  placed  together,  simply 
becaui^  they  reached  ua  together,  and  are  each  the  production  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  To  Mr.  Duncan  we  are  indebted  fur  the  informa- 
tion that  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  of  souk  in  Jamaica,  of  which 
ten  thousand  are  true  Christians^  and  true  he  knows  them  to  be,  he- 
cause  they  are  all  Wf  sJeyans, — ^upon  none  i-lse  in  that  unhappy  island^ 
tills  book  would  imply,  does  the  light  of  truth  shine :  the  groBse^t  dark- 
ness in  spiritual  things  broods  over  the  land  stilt,  and  its  condition  now 
18  only  something  better  than  it  was  previous  to  the  first  Methodist 
setting  his  foot  upon  it.  Then,  its  wickedness  was  awful:  the  clergy 
were  nnhlushingly  immoral  i  all  the  sectarian  missionaries  were  as 
inefficient  as  unsuccessful;  and  all  classes  of  men  were  living  in  the 
grossest  fiins,  without  hope  and  without  God^  in  the  world.  But 
through  Mr*  Duncan's  agency  and  the  preaching  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  holiness  to  the  Lord  is  upon  everybody  and  everything^ 
Wesleyan^ — throughont  the  island ;  the  remainder  of  the  population 
are  many  of  them  "artful,  venal^  unprincipled  men,"  some  as  **  despi- 
cable as  imbecile/*  others  **  vipers  or  ruftians/*  and  whoevei  looked  not 
in  times  past  upon  Methodism  with  a  very  favourable  eye>  is  in  va- 
riably described  as  a  child  of  the  evil  one.  But  his  chief  wrath 
ftlr.  Duncan  reserves  fur  the  chief  men  in  the  ii*land,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  and  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  who  were,  according  to 
himi  **  worthless  governors,  the  nuisance  of  whose  private  example  was 
ft  moral  pestilence."  And  so  the  book  gt>es  on  from  beginning  to  end, 
denouncing  or  despising  whatever  and  whoever  was  not  in  furtlierance 
of  Wesley anism,  without  one  kind  word  or  one  charitable  thought  or 
wish  for  anght  else  besides.  Mr.  Duncan's  object  in  this  piihlication 
was  evidently  to  make  it  particularly  acceptable  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Wesleyans,  and  to  those  especially  among  them  who  have  the  narrowest 
intellects  with  the  least  chanty  and  the  fiercest  bigotry ;  for  the  whole 
Tolume  is  as  vituperative  in  its  language  as  it  is  intolerant  in  its  spirit 
and  d^^gmatical  in  its  judgments. 

Mr,  Arthur's  "Mission  to  the  Mysore"  is  as  opposite  to  the  above 
in  spirit  as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  with  regard  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  work,  the  two  will  admit  of  no  comparison-  The 
*""  Mission  to  the  Mysore"  was  not  written  to  please  merely  a  pitiful 
section  of  a  particular  community,  but  to  interest  and  enlighten  Chris- 
tians of  all  creeds,  and  statesmen  of  all  parties:  there  is  mind  in  this 
rolume, — s*)me  learning,  but  no  bigotry, — some  reasoning,  hut  no  pre- 
judice,— and  much  amusing  and  really  valuable  information  concerning 
the  religion  and  the  people  of  India.  The  author's  observations  upon 
the  Vedas  and  Sliastras  and  Puranas,  and  the  great  religious  system 
of  India,  are  of  high  interest,  and  display  great  good  sense  as  well  as 
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extensive  rendiDg  and  research ;  and  the  whole  work  U  so 
by  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  men  and  things,  that  the  attention  f| 
it  never  for  an  in^itant  fla^.  Macatiby  himself  never  wrote  a  chapt^ 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  statesman's  perusal  than  is  the  serend 
chapter  of  this  volume,  entitled  "  India,  what  is  it  ?  "  and  its  tool 
stirring  appeals  to  the  Christian  public  on  behalf  of  India  and  its  mu 
sions  many  will  find  to  be  irresistible.  The  whole  volnme  speaks  | 
well  for  the  writer's  heart  as  for  his  anderstanding,  and  we  he 
commend  it. 


beatti^ 


Frontenac.     A  Poem.     By  Alfred  B.  Street.     R.  Bentley. 

Bfr.  Street  enjoys  a  high  reputation  amongst  the  livinjj  poeti  i 
America,  and  is  especially  distinguiJihed  fur  the  fidelity  of  his  deseri 
tions  of  Indian  life  and  scenery.  His  success  in  this  way  is,  probab 
to  be  traced  to  his  early  residence  in  one  of  the  wildest  counties  of  c 
Union,  where  he  became  familiar,  in  his  boyhood,  with  those  vatt  m 
magnificent  solitudes  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  history  of  the  R 
Mao*  Strong  impressions  upon  a  poetical  temperament  soon  find  tbi 
way  into  verse,  and  Mr.  Street's  productions  abound,  accordingly, 
passages  which  reflect  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  that  bold  r%^ 
m  which  his  fancy  was  nurtured.  He  has  spread  bis  canvas  in  ti 
poem  of  Frontenac  for  a  more  ambitious  undertaking  than  he  appei 
to  have  contemplated  in  any  former  work,  and,  interweaving  I 
pictures  of  the  forest,  the  prairie  and  the  lake,  with  an  attracd 
atory  of  border  warfare,  has  brought  out  the  most  remarkable  feature 
both  with  a  very  happy  effect. 

The  hero  of  this  metrical  romance  is  the  C^unt  Frontenac*  wiio 
Governor^General  of  Canada  towards  the  close  of   the 
century,  and  who  planned  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  in  w\ 
he  was  completely  foiled  by  the  sagacity  and  harassing  stra^gT  of 
Indians.     Upon  this  foundation  Mr.  Street  has  constructed  a  plot, 
of  dramatic  vicissitudes,  and  susceptible,  in  its  progress,  of  a 
variety  of  details  illustrative  of  the  customs  of  the  tribea,  and  of 
grand  back-ground  of  nature  which  imparts  such  picturesoue  tn! 
to  their  fortunes.     Mr.  Street's  version  of  Frontenac's  expedition 
a  poet's  privileged  liberty  with  the  stale  facts  of  history,  and  refers 
origin  of  the  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  country  to  a  personal  cai 
Lucille,  the  daughter  of  Frontenac  by  an  Indian  woman,  is  stolefl« 
her  infancy,  by  one  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  in  the  gratificattoii  of 
hatred  entertained  towards  the  French  by  the  aborigine*,  tnoj 
the  soldier  in  whose  charge  the  child  had  wandered  Into  the  wn 
From  the  start  of  the  poem  to  its  close  in  the  burning  pile  and 
death  of  the  General,  we  follow,  with  unabated  curiosity,  the 
which  springs  out  of  this  incidents 

The  charm  of  the  poem  lies  in  its  skilful  combination  of  plot 
description.     The  glimpses  of  the  Indians  in  their  huntin|^-gro«l 
and  in  the  battle,  and   the  occasional  views  of  profound   forf*«ts 
rocky  deBles  are  excellent.     Here  is  a  perfect  little  picture  iJi  iticlj 
a  striking  feature  of  Indian  life,  extracted  from  a  aescriptlon  of 
Iroquois : — 

*'  Upon  the  slraggliDg  trees  that  flung 

Their  boughs  outside,  upon  |he  maiae. 
Infants  in  their  broad  cradief*  hung 
Asleep,  or  tritA  duli  patient  gaze  ; 
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Whilst  gToup'd  their  mothers  gossiping. 

The  corn  to  ^Iden  pow<Ier  pounding, 
Drawing  the  water  from  the  spring, 

Or  the  Kunatah's  ilame  surrounding." 

In  a  charming  description  of  a  Canadian  Bpring,  we  find  tbe  follow- 
ing graceful  image : — 

^'  The  yacht,  that  stood  with  naked  mast 
In  the  locked  shallows  motionless 
When  sunset  fell,  went  curtseifin^  past 
As  breathed  the  morning*s  tight  care«a." 

We  have  no  room,  iinfortunatelyj  for  extractsi  or  we  should  be  ghid 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  passages  of  great  beauty  which  are  scattered 
throngh  the  poem  ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  a  little  apace  to  the  following 
outburst  of  manly  feeling  in  which  Mr.  Street,  gazing  upon  the  waters 
of  Lake  Cayuga,  contrasts  the  present  with  the  past  condition  of  the 
Iroquois  country .  It  is  tbe  moral,  for  good  or  evil,  of  all  Indian 
dtories  :^ 

'^  Sweet  sylvan  lake  F  beside  thee  now. 

Villages  point  their  spires  to  heaven, 
Mich  meadows  wave,  broad  grain-fields  bow. 

The  axe  resounds,  the  plough  is  driven  ; 
Down  verdant  points  come  herds  to  drink. 
Flocks  strew,  like  spots  of  snow,  thy  brink  ; 
The  frec|uent  farm-house  meets  the  sight ; 
'Mid  falling  harvests  scythes  are  bright , 
The  watch- dog's  hark  comes  faint  from  far. 
Shakes  on  the  ear  the  saw-mills'  jar, 
I'he  steamer  like  a  darting  bird 

Parts  the  rich  emerald  of  thy  wave. 
And  the  gay  sonir,  and  laugh  are  heard , 

Eitt  all  in  o'vr  the  Indian^s  grave, 
I'ause,  white  man  !  check  thy  lifted  stride  ! 
Cease  o'er  the  floo<l  thy  prow  to  guide  I 
Until  is  given  one  sigh  sincere 
For  those  who  once  were  m  on  arch  s  here. 
And  prayer  is  made,  beseeching  God 
To  spare  us  his  av^^enging  rod 
For  Jill  the  wrongs  upon  the  head 
Of  the  poor  helpless  savage  shed ; 
Who,  strong  when  we  were  weak,  did  not 
Trample  us  down  upon  the  spotj 
But,  weak  when  we  were  strong,  were  cast 
Like  leaves  upon  the  rushing  blast." 

The  poem  is  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  fluctuating  with  tbe 
nature  of  the  subject.  One  consequence  of  these  changes  is  that  the 
ear,  unable  to  glide  with  facility  from  one  form  into  another,  is  apt  to 
jar  with  the  music  at  the  point  of  transition.  But  the  rhythm  of  Mr* 
Street's  lines  is  generally  full  and  melodious ;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
little  flatness  here  and  there,  which  the  critic  may  readily  excuse  in  a 
poem  of  such  length,  the  execution,  upon  the  whole,  is  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  poet*  The  English  reader  always  finds  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  long  names  of  Indian  chiefs,  and 
is  apt  to  regard  such  formidable  syllables,  at  first  sight,  as  a  great 
binaerance  to  his  enjoyment.  It  must  he  granted  that  they  present  an 
impediment  which  is  not  to  be  surmounted,  except  by  a  little  patient 
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resolution  ;  but  the  real  obstacle,  after 

elaborate  appellations  themselves  as  in  our 
They  are  essentially  soft  and  liquid,  if  wi 
them  off-hand*  and  the  reader,  if  he  would 
poenij  must  take  the  trouble  to  get  rid  of  hit 
and  not  suffer  the  mere  strangeness  of  the 
his  pleasure. 


f  lhe« 


Shadows  of  the  New  Creation.     Wright,    t 

On  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry,  "  Behold  1  i 

says  the  highly  talented,  and  richly  gifted' 
little  volume,  "  Already  the  seventh  trumpe^ 
and  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  messenger  is  go 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  shortly  bei 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ*  Aheady  the  sevd 
into  the  air,  and  a  voice  out  of  the  temple 
throne  is  saying,  *  It  h  done/  Even  now  w^ 
edge  of  the  terrible  volcano  which  is  to  'sh^ 
table  tokens  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tifl 
united  mystic  voices  are  even  now  in  the  i 
YiM  the  Bridegroom  cometh ! '  '  Behold  iJ 
hand  ! '  '  Behold  1  create  new  heavens  and 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a' 
quickly  - '  And  this  coming  of  Christ  we  td 
preniillennialt  judicial,  and  regal  On  Zion* 
Ills  kingdom,  a  halo  of  glory  his  bright  ch 
occasianally  seen  among  his  faithful  coq 
throne  permajiently  fixed  and  visible ;  the 
beaming  like  the  sun  from  one  end  of  tU 
risen  and  translated  saints,  his  messengers  to 
tering  spirits  to  his  people,  rulers  and  jud 
acknowledged  and  adored  by  all,  the  blesaed] 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  ' 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  a^ 
advanced  upon  it,  we,  in  this  brief  space«  c^ 
takes  the  subject  so  perfectly  for  granted^ 
whatever  in  support  of  it,  contenting  him 
upon  it  as  a  thing  settled,  and  with  practl 
day  of  redemption  unfolds,  and  brighter  an^ 
the  eastern  sky  with  the  approach  of  the  l 
then,  ye  listless  watchmen  !  stand  upon  you| 
signs  of  the  coming  day  J  scorn  ta  be  found 
is  breaking,  and  the  shadows  are  fleeing  awaj 
ing  !  Behold,  already  bis  chariots  are  prepoj 
marshalled  ;  the  saints  that  attend  him  art 
the  wind  are  ready  to  convey  them/'  Fro^ 
tionate  spirit  which  pervades  this  book — froO 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  ideas^from  the  ii 
and  the  excellence  of  the  advice,  we  cordiallj 
tending  and  elegantly  written  volume  to  our 
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